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LIVES OF EMINENT 

AND 

ILLUSTRIOUS ENGLISHMEN. 


BORN A. D. 1737^DIED A. D. 1816. 

Few men have been more the subject of praise and of censure^ — 
ffaise the most flattering, and oensure the most severe and unmitigated, 
— ^than Bishop Watson ; and few men, perhaps, ever exposed them- 
selves more unshrinkingly than this prelate did to the observation of men, 
whether for blame or approval. His life was spent in constant contact 
with the public; and as if the space of threescore years had not 
sufficed to gratify his love of notoriety, he took care that the world 
should be made again to sit in judgment on an intrepid and faithful ex- 
hibition of his own character and actions as soon as the grave had closed 
upon his mortal remains. It will readily be anticipated by the reader, 
that the worth of the bishop’s auto-biography has been made a matter 
of as keen and acrimonious contention as his character itself; some 
have characterized it as a piece of “ posthumous iniquity,” while others 
have pronounced it to be the most valuable piece of auto-biography 
that has been presented to the world since Bishop Burnetts Account 
of his own Times.” 

Richard Watsoa was bom at Hevershain^ a delighted village in 
Westmoreland, in August, 1737. His father was a respectable school- 
master, whose family had long been settled at Shap in the same county. 
The bishop’s ancestors were of the class usually known in those parts 
by the name of states-mm, that is, small proprietors who cultivated their 
own land with their own hands. The elder Watson had the honour of 
educating Ephraim Chambers, the author of the Encyclopaedia; and 
is described by his son, in his epitaph, as ^‘ludimagister hand inuHlis,^^ 

^ — a schoolmaster of some excellence ; but having been compelled to 
relinquish his master-ship of Heversham school on account of bad > 
health, before his son was bom, and having been succeeded in that 
office by an inferior teacher, the subject of our memoir did not receive 
that grammar-education which is required in early life to apiake an ac- 
complished classical scholar aoeording to English notions on this subject, 
and to fit a student, while passing through either university, to meet on 
equal ground the highly polished sons of Eton and Westminster in their 
respective colleges. This circumstance — although he always r^rded 
the art of prosody as a vpiy trifling attainment-T^e confesses; proved a 
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disadvantage to him through life ; it was indeed of little real importance, 
as he remarks, ‘‘ whether Cicero would have said forMlo^ or fortuito ^ — 
Areopagus, or Areopagus ; but then a thorough bred scholar would pro- 
perly have thought meanly of a man who did not know such things, 
for minute correctness is generally a good and often the only test of 
accomplished scholarship/’ Still, having never been taught to make 
Latin or Greek verses, it cost him “ more pains to remember whether 
a syllable was long or short than it would have done to comprehend a 
whole section of Newton’s Principia and his hands, he tells us, would 
often shake with impatience and indignation while he was consulting 
Ainsworth or Labb6 about a point which he was sure of forgetting in 
a moment’s time. 

. He was admitted a sizar of Trinity college, Cambridge, in 1754. 
At this time he was acquainted with only two individuals in the uni- 
versity, and £800, the portion left him by his father, formed the amount 
of his slender resources. Clearly apprehending then that he had only 
his own industry and exertions to depend upon for the future, he set 
determinedly to work, and for four years and seven months was never 
out of college for one whole day. ‘ The result of this truly scholar-like 
self-denial and application was some knowledge of Hebrew, great im- 
provement in Greek and Latin, and considerable proficiency in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy ; and its reward a scholarship a year be- 
fore the usual time , of the sizars’ sitting. He had also studied with 
much attention Locke’s works. King’s book on the ^ Origin of Evil,’ 
Puffendorfs treatise, * De officio hominis et civis,’ and some other books 
on similar subjects, and which in all probability gave the bias to those 
future habits of close and vigorous thinking, and that love of constitu- 
tional liberty, for which he was afterwards so distinguished. After he 
had been six months at Cambridge, he was asked, during a college ex- 
amination, whether Dr. Clarke had demonstrated the absurdity of an 
infinite succession of changeable and dependent beings ? ‘‘I answered,” 
he says, ‘‘ with blushing hesitation, * Non/ The he^ lecturer, Brocket, 
with great good nature, mingled with no small surprise, encouraged me 
to give my reasons for thinking so ; I stammered outi in barbarous La- 
tin, that Clarke had inquired into an origin of a series, which, being 
from the supposition eternal, could have no origin ; and into the first 
term of a series, which, being from the suppo^tion infinl^ could have 
no first.” < This incident caused him to be cried up, he relates, as a 
great metaphysician ; and, four years after, procured him the friend- 
ship of Dr Law, from which he subsequently derived much advantage. 
The following extract from his auto-biography is interesting, and con- 
veys a useful lesson to all students : When I used to be returning to 
my room, at one or two in the morning, after spending a jolly evening, 
I often observed a light in the chamber of one of the same stsmding 
with myself; this never failed to excite my jealousy, and the next day 
was always a day of hard study. I have gone without my dinner a 
hundred times on such occasions. I thought I never entirely under- 
stood a proposition in any part of mathematics, or natural philosophy, 
till I was able, in a solitary walk, ‘ obstijpo capite Mqm eoiporrecto labels 
hi to draw the scheme in my head, and go through every step of the 
demonstration without book, or pen and paper. I found this was a very 
difficult task, especially in some of the perplexed schemes and long 
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demonstrations of the 12th book of Euclid, and in UHopital’s Conic 
sections, and Newtons Principia.” “ I never gave up a difficult point 
in a demonstration till I had made it out proprio marte ; I have been 
stopped at a single step for three days.”. In January, 1759, Mr Wat- 
son took his bachelor of arts’ degree ; he was the second wrangler of 
his year, and, but for academical intrigue, would have borne away the 
first honour. He took his master of arts* degree in 1762; and, in the 
course of the following five* years, ^as four times appointed to the 
difficult office of moderator. On the first occasion of his filling this 
office, the celebrated Paley took his degree and was senior wrangler. 

In the year 1764, on the death of Dr Hadley, Watson was unani- 
mously elected professor of chemistry, — a science with which he was at 
the moment wholly unacquainted, having never read a syllable on the 
subject, nor seen a single experiment in it.” But his ambitious indus- 
try, as usual, bore him through all difficulties. “ I sent,” he says, 
“ immediately after my election, for an operator to Paris ; I buried 
myself as it were in my laboratory, at least as much as my other avo- 
cations would permit ; and in fourteen months from my election, I read 
a course of chemical lectures to a very full audience, consisting of per- 
sons of all ages and degrees in the university.” No stipend had l^n 
hitherto annexed to the chemical chair in Cambridge. “ I was told,” 
says the bishop, that the professors of chemistry in Paris, Vienna, Ber- 
lin, Stockholm, &c., were supported by their respective monarchs : and 
I knew that the reading a course of lectures would every year be at- 
tended with a great expense,*^ on these grounds, the newly elected pro- 
fessor applied to the crown, for a stipend, and obtained the “drop” of 
£100 per annum. The premier offered to settle the stipend upon Mr 
Watson himself for life ; but this he very properly refused, and desired 
to have it only whilst he continued professor of chemistry, and dis- 
charged the duty of the office. Similar stipends have been subsequent- 
ly procured for the professors of anatomy, botany, and common-law. 

After seven years of brilliant success in this chair, he was chosen 
professor of divinity, in 1771, on the death of Dr Rutherforth, the re- 
gius professor of divinity. Watson was at this period only thirty-four 
years of age, and not even a bachelor in divinity; and of the science 
itself he fairly confesses that, remote as all his studies had lain from 
divinity, he knew very little ; but formidable as both these obstacles 
certainly were, he had been for years determined in his own mind to 
endeavour to succeed Dr Rutherforth, and he was not the man to flinch 
from his purpose without a desperate effort to accomplish it, and on 
this occasion too, his intrepidity was triumphant, — a royal mandate 
procured his investment, with the requisite degree, on the day previous 
to the examination of the candidates, and his , unanimous election 
instantly followed. On being raised to this distinguished office,” he 
says, “ I immediately applied myself with great eagerness to the study 
of divinity. Eagerness, indeed, in the pursuit of knowledge was a part 
of my temper and he expresses himself as looking bacSk with a 
kind of terror on the application to which, at about this period of his 
life, he was accustomed. His style of theologizing was a singular one 
for those days, and the seat of learning to which he belonged ; he 
fairly turned his back upon the formidable array of Fathers and 
Councils, and Critics, and Commentators^ who had been hitherto 
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posetJ to encircle every divinity chair, and betook himself to the study 
of the scriptures as at once the safest and clearest, and the only real 
authority in religion : “ I reduced the study of divinity,” he says, 
into as narrow a compass as I could, for I determined to study 
nothing but my Bible.” “ I never troubled myself 'with answering any 
arguments which the opponents in the divinity-schools brought against 
the articles of the church, — nor ever admitted their authority as deci- 
sive of a difficulty ; but I used on such occasions to say to them, hold- 
ing the New Testament in my hand, ^JEn sacrum ccdicem F Here is 
the fountain of truth I Why do you follow the streams derived from it 
by the sophistry, or polluted by the passions of man? If you can 
bring proof against any thing delivered in this book, I shall think it 
my duty to reply to yom Articles of churches are not of divine au- 
thority ; have done 'With thera,^ — for they may be true, they may be 
fialse,^ — and appeal to the hook itself.” Of the same liberal character 
were the doctrines delivered by this this self-taught divine — 

as the master of Peterhouse used to call him — on the subject of national 
establishments and subscription. 

In 177S Dr Watson married the eldest daughter of Edward Wilson, 
Esq. of Dallum Tower in Westmoreland ; and immediately set off to 
take possession of a sinecure rectory in North Wales which had been 
procured for him by the duke of Groton, in consideration of his being 
ill provided for at Cambridge. “ At the time the duke did me this 
favour,” he says, “ 'we thought differently on politics, I had made no 
scruple of every where declaring that I looked upon the American war 
as unjust in its commencement, and that its conclusion would be un- 
favourable to this kingdom,’^ In 1775 he opposed a university address 
to the king urging the continuance of this war ; and soon afterwards, 
in a letter addressed to his patron, the duke of Grafton, he animadvert- 
ed with some severity on the course pursued by Junius. 

In 1776 he rendered himself, particularly conspicuous by publishing 
two sermons, which he had preached before the university, one of which 
was entitled, * The Principles of the Bevolution Vindicated,* and the 
other, < On the Anniversary of the King’s Accession.* Shortly after- 
wards, appeared his famous apology for Christianity, in answer to Gib- 
bon. In January, 1780, he became archdeacon of Ely ; and in May, 
delivered a primary visitation-sermon to the clergy of the dtpoese, in 
which he "strongly rcommended the formation' of a sbciely at Cam^* 
bridge, for the purpose of making and publishing translations of oriental 
manuscripts. In the following August, Bishop Keene presented him 
to the rectory of North wold, in Norfolk. During the next year ap- 
peared the ffrsti two volumes of his^ ‘ Chemical Essays^’ of which he 
subsequently published three others. 

In 178®, through the influence of the duke of Butlhnd, he was ele- 
vated to the bishopric of Landiaff. ^ The duke of Grafton,” says our 
bishop, told me that the bishop of Landaff (Barrington) would pro- 
bably be translated to the see of Salisbury, which had become vacant 
a few daya before the death of Lord Rockingham, and that he had asked 
Lord Shelburne, who had been appointed first lord of the treasury, to 
permit me to succeed to the bishopric of Landaff. This unsolicited. 
kindneM of the duke of Grafton gratified my feelings very much, jEbr 
my spirit of independence was ever too high for ray cirGumstanoes.. 
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Lord Shelburne, the doke informed me, seemed reiy well disposed to- 
wards me, but would not suffer him to xrrite to me ; and he had asked 
the duke whether he thought the appointment would be agreeable to 
the duke of Rutland, Notwithstanding this hint I could not bring my- 
self to write to the duke of Rutland, who had not at that time forsaken 
the friends of Lord Rockingham. I knew his great regard for me, but 
I abhorred the idea of pressing a young nobleman to ask a favour of 
the new minister, which might, in its consequences, sully the purity of 
his political principles, and be the means of attaching him, without due 
consideration, to Lord Shelburne s administration. Not that I had any 
reason to think ill of the new minister : I was personally unacquainted 
with him, but I was no stranger to the talents he had shown in oppos- 
ing Lord North^s American war ; and LfOrd Rockingham had told me, 
that Lord Shelburne had behaved very honourably to him in not ac- 
cepting the treasury, which the king had offered to him in preference 
to Lord Rockingham. I mention this circumstance in mere justice to 
Lord Shelburne, whose constitutional principles, and enlarged views of 
public policy, rendered him peculiarly fitted to sustain the character of 
a great statesman in the highest office. On the ISth of the same month 
the duke of Rutlaad wrote to me at Yarmouth, that he had determined 
to support Lord Shelburne’s administration, as he had received the 
most positive assurances that the independency of America was to be 
acknowledged, and the wishes of the people relative to a parliamentary 
reform granted. He further told me that the bishopric of Landaff, he 
had reason to believe, would be disposed of in my favour if he asked it ; 
and desired to know, whether, if the offer should be made, I would 
accept it. I returned for answer that I conceived there could be no 
dishonour in accepting a bishopric from an administration which he had 
previously determined to support, and that I had expected Lord Shel- 
burne would have given me the bishopric without application ; but that, 
if 1 must owe it to the interposition of some great man, I had rather 
owe it to that of his grace than to any other. On Sunday, July 21st, 
I received an express from the duke of Rutland, informing me that he 
had seen Lord Shelburne, who had anticipated his wishes^ by mention- 
ing me for the vacant bisi^pric beibre he had asl&ed^ it. I kWd hands 
on the 26di of that month, and was received, as the phrase is, very 
graciously ; this was the first time that I had ever been at St James’s. 
In this manner did I acquire a bishopric. But I have no great reason 
to be proud of the promotion ; for I think I owed it not to any regard 
which he who gave it me had to the zeal and industry with which 1 had 
.hr many years discharged the functions, and fulfilled the duties, of an 
academic life; but to the opinion which, from my sermon, he had er- 
roneously entertained, that 1 was a warm, and might become an useful 
partisam Lord Shelburne, indeed, had: expressed to the duke of Grafton 
his expectation that I would occasionally write a pamphlet for tiheir 
administration. The duke did me justice in assuring him that he had 
perfectly mistake my character; that, though 1 might wcpie on an 
abstract quiestip% ejonoefaing government or the principles of legisla- 
tion, it would nc^ be with a view of assisting aory administration. I 
had written in support of the principles of; the Revolution, because I 
thought those principles useful to the stafie, and I saw them vilified and 
neglected ; I had taken part with the people in their petitions against 
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the influence of the crown, because I thought that influence would de- 
stroy the constitution, and I saw that it was increasing ; I had opposed 
the supporters of the American war, because I thought that war not 
only to be inexpedient but unjust. But all this was done from my own 
sense of things, and without the least view of pleasing any party: I did, 
however, happen to please a party, and they made me a bishop. I 
have hitherto followed, and shall continue to follow, my owm judgment 
in all public transactions; all parties now understand this, and it is 
probable that I may continue to be bishop of Landaff as long as I live. 
Be it so. Wealth and power are but secondary objects of pursuit to a 
thinking man, especially to a thinking Christian.” 

In the same year our bishop delivered into Lord Shelburne’s hands 
the following paper, “ the subjects of which,” says he, “ had much 
engaged my attention before I was a bishop, and I did not think that 
by becoming a bishop I ought to change the principles which I had 
imbibed from the works of Mr Locke. There are several circumstances 
respecting the doctrine, the jurisdiction, and the revenue of the church 
of England, which would probably admit a temperate reform. If it 
should be thought right to attempt making a change in any of them, it 
seems most expedient to begin with the revenue. The two following 
hints on that subject may not be undeserving your lordship’s consider- 
ation : — First, A bill to render the bishoprics more equal to each other, 
both with respect to income and patronage ; by annexing, as the richer 
bishoprics become vacant, a part of their revenues, and a part of their 
patronage, to the poorer. By a bill of this kind, the bishops would be 
freed from the necessity of holding ecclesiastical preferments, m com’- 
mendam^ — a practice which bears hard on the rights of the inferior 
clergy. Another probable consequence of such a bill would be, a lon- 
ger residence of the bishops in their several dioceses ; from which the 
best consequences, both to religion, the morality of the people, and to 
the true credit of the church, might be expected ; for the two great in- 
ducements to wish for translations, and consequently to reside in Lon- 
don, namely, superiority of income and excellency of patronage, would 
in a great measure be removed. Second, A bill for appropriating, as 
they become vacant, a half, or a third part, of the income of every 
deanery, prebend, or canonry, of the churches of Westminster, Windsor, 
Canterbury, Christ Church, Worcester, Durham, Ely, Norwich, &c. to 
the same purposes, mviatis mutundis^ as the flrst-fniits and tenths were 
appropriated by Queen Anne. By a bill of this kind a decent provi- 
sion would be made for the inferior clergy, in a third or fourth part of 
the time which Queen Anne’s bounty ^one will require to effect A 
decent provision being once made for . every officiating minister in the 
church, the residence of the clergy on their cures might more reason- 
ably be required than it can be at present, and the license of holding 
more livings than one be restricted.” 

In 1785 the bishop published a useful collection of theological tracts. 
In the following year he received a legacy of iE20,000 from his friend 
Mr Luther. During the French revolution the bishop paid consider- 
able attention to public affairs, and, although he at first deprecated in- 
tervention on our part, yet he afterwards gave his sanction to the war 
with France. In the following passage he expresses his poUtical creed 
with his usual force and brevity : “ Would to God the king of England 
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had men of magnanimity enough in his councils, to advise him to meet, 
at this juncture, the wishes of his people; he would thereby become 
the idol of the nation, and the most admired monarch in Europe. You 
mistake me, Sir, if you suppose that I have the most distant desire to 
make the democratic scale of the constitution outweigh the monarchical. 
Not one jot of the legal prerogative of the crown do I wish to see abol- 
ished ; not one tittle of the king s influence in the state to be destroyed, 
except so far as it is extended over the representatives of the people. 
I most readily submit to laws made by men exercising their free powers 
of deliberation for the good of the whole ; but, when the legislative as- 
sembly is actuated by an extrinsic spirit, then submission becomes irk- 
some to me ; then I begin to be alarmed ; knowing with Hooker, that 
to live by one man’s will becomes the cause of all men’s misery, I 
dread despotism worse than death, and the despotism of a parliament 
worse than that of a king; but I hope the time will never come, when 
it will be necessary for me to declare that I will submit to neither. I 
shall probably be rotten in my grave before I see what you speak of, 
the tyranny of a George the Sixth, or of a Cromwell ; and it may be 
that I want philosophy in interesting myself in political disquisitions, in 
apprehending what may never happen ; but I Conceive that I am to live 
in society in another state, and a sober attachment to theoretic princi- 
ples of political truth cannot be an improper ingredient in a social 
character, either in this world or in the next. 

The whig part of the coalition ministry which was formed in April, 
1783, forced themselves into the king’s service. His majesty had shown 
the greatest reluctance to treating with them. Their enemies said, and 
their adherents suspected, that if poverty had not pressed hard upon 
some of them, they would not, for the good of their country, have over- 
looked the indignities which had been shown them by the court ; they 
would have declined accepting places, when they perfectly knew that 
their services were unacceptable to the king. They did, however, ac- 
cept ; and, on the day they kissed hands, I told Lord John Cavendish 
(who hhd reluctantly joined the coalition) that they had two things 
against them, the closet and the countiy; that the king hated them, 
and would take the first opporiunify of turning them but ; and that the 
coalition would make the country hate them. Lord John was aware 
of the opposition they would have from the closet, but he entertained 
no suspicion of the country being disgusted at the coalition. The event, 
however, of the general election, in which the whig interest was almost 
every where unsuccessful, and Lord John himself turned out at York, 
proved that my foresight was well founded. It is a great happiness in 
our constitution, that, when the aristocratic parties in the houses of par- 
liament flagrantly deviate from principles of honour, in order to support 
their respective interests, there is integrity enough still remaining in 
the mass of the people, to counteract the mischief of such selfishness or 
ambition.” 

When a meeting of the bishops was convened at the Bounty-office, 
on a summons from the archbishop of Canterbury, and at the instance 
of Mr Pitt, who wanted to know the sentiments of the bench relative 
to the repeal of the test and corporation acts : “ I was the junior bishop,” 
says Dr Watson, “ and, as such, was called upon to deliver my opinion 
first, which I did in the negative. The only bishop who voted witk 
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me was Bishop Shipley. The then arciibishops of Canterbury and 
York, and the bishops of Worcester, Lincoln, Ely, Peterborough, Nor- 
wich, Exeter, Bangor, Bath and Wells, Rochester, and Lichfield, voted 
that the acts ought to be maintained. When the question was thus 
decided, that my brethren might see I was not sorry to be known to 
have voted as I had done, I moved that not only the result of the meet- 
ing, but that the names of those who had voted for and against the main- 
tenance of the acts, should be sent to Mr Pitt ; and the motion was 
passed unanimously. The question for the repeal of the acts was then 
lost in the commons, by a majority of 78 — 178 : 100. It was again 
brought forward in 1789, and was again lost by a majority of 20 — 122 : 
102. This small majority encouraged the dissenters to bring it for- 
ward again in 1790 ; but the cry of the church’s danger began to be 
raised, and meetings were held by some alarmed clergymen, principally 
in dioceses of York and Chester, and the question was lost by a major- 
ity of 194 — 299: 105, In a conversation I then had with Lord Cam- 
den, president of the council, I plainly asked him if he foresaw any 
danger likely to result to the church establishment from the repeal of 
the test act : he answered, at once, none whatever. On my urging the 
policy of conciliating the dissenters by granting their petition, his an- 
swer made a great impression on my mind, as it showed the principle 
on which great statesmen sometimes condescend to act. It was this : 
— ^Pitt was wrong in refusing the former application of the dissenters, 
but he must be now supported.*' 

In 1796 Bishop Watson published his celebrated ‘ Apology for the 
Bible,’ in a series of letters addressed to Paine, the author of the ‘ Age 
of Reason.’ This work is written in a very popular manner, and ex- 
poses with admirable tact the unfounded assertions and sophistical ar- 
guments which pervade the ^ Age of Reason.’ 

On the death of Bishop Horsley, ** it was very generally imagined/’ 
says Bishop Watson, that I should have been translated to the see of 
St Asaph ; and that I might not furnish the minister (Lord Grenville) 
with the excuse for passing me by, that I had not asked for it, I got a 
common friend to inform him, that, on account of my northern connec- 
tions, the bishopric of St Asaph would be peculiarly acceptable to my- 
self. It was, given to the bishop of Bangor, and the bishopric of Bangor 
was given to the bishop of Oxford, I cannot truly say that I was 
wholly insensible to these and to many similar arrangements, by which 
I had been for so many years neglected, and exhibited to the world 
as a marked man fiiUen under royal displeasure ; but I can say that 
neither w^ the tranquillity . of my mind disturbed, nor my adherence 
to the principles of the revolution shaken, nor my attachment to the 
house of Brunswick, acting on these principles, lessened thereby. I 
knew that I possessed not the talents of adulation, intrigue, and versa- 
tility of principle, by which laymen, as well as churchmen, usually in 
courts ascend the ladder of ambition. I knew this, and I remained, 
without repining, at the bottom of it.” 

Erc«n October, 1813, the health of the bishop of Landaff rapidly de- 
clined; bodily exertion became extremely irksome to him ; and, though 
Ins mental faculties continued unimpaired, yet he cautiously refrained 
from every species of literary composition. The example of the areh- 
uisbop of Toledo was often before him> and the determination, as frc'* 
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quently expressed, that his own prudence should exempt him from the 
admonition of a Gil Bias. He expired on the 4th of July, 1816, in 
the 79th year of his age. 

“ In transcribing,” says an able reviewer of Bishop Watson’s me- 
moirs, “ the manly expressions of enlightened and patriotic sentiment 
which abound in this volume, and which place in so favourable a light 
the intellectual character of the bishop of Landaff, deep regret has been 
constantly blended with the feeling of satisfaction, when we have re- 
flected how every such sentiment would have acquired the power of 
making a tenfold impression, had it been enforced by a life reflecting- 
the glories of true greatness and genuine piety. Bishop Watson is not 
to be named with the father of modern science, whom Pope styled 

* The wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind 

but his character suggests the necessity of a similar qualification of our 
praise. He wanted just that one ingredient of genuine greatness which 
should have delivered him from the love of this world To him might 
our Saviour’s address to the amiable young ruler have been with pro- 
priety applied : ^ One thing thou lackest.’ Ambition was,: at first, it is 
evident, his ruling passion, and it was aA honourable aoi ambition as 
usually prompts the candidates fbr ‘ earthly, things.’ When repeated 
disappointments had shown him the futility of all expectation of forther 
advancement, he took refuge in the pride of retirement ; but retirement 
was, to a mind like his, an element of peculiar danger. He forsook the 
world in the disgust produced by defeat, not with the lofty spirit of a 
conqueror. At every movement on the episcopal bench, the rustling 
of lawn sleeves seemed to break upon his solitude, with the efiect of a 
distant bugle upon an old hunter, who, though condemned to ignoble 
rest, has not lost his relish for the chase. By the banks of romantic 
Windermere, still his dreams were of Lambeth ; he could neither forget 
nor bear to be forgotten. In this state of seclusion, it was inevitable 
that the action of his mind should assume a morbid direction. Avarice,, 
which has been termed the passion of age, is but a different modification 
of the selflsm (to use his own phrase) which at another period developed 
itself in the form of ambition. The JifcJoug Compiamts of the retired 
bishop of the poorest diocese, terminated in his leaving behind him, it 
is said, not much less than a hundred thousand pounds. It is true that 
this accumulation of property was the fruit of his own honourable exer- 
tions ; but there was, to say the least, an incongruity in a regius pro- 
fessor’s driving the trade of an agriculturist, and in his disregarding 
those episcopal duties which he had so solemnly pledged himself to dis- 
charge, that could not fail to strike even the peasantry of Westmoreland^ 
and all with whom the money -getting bishop came into contact. 

‘ Who would not laugh, if such a man there be. 

Who would not weep, if Atticus were he.^ 

Why did he not resign his station in the establishment, aiid become 
respectable by avowing bis preference for a secular life ? Or why did 
not the powers of the world to come seiaie, in that solitude, upon 
his unoccupied faculties, and render it impossible for him, thenceforth, 
to stoop to the drudgery of the world, producing a happy blindness to 
the things which are seen, from the overpowering glory of the visions 
vin. B 
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of eternity ? One thing he lacked. That one thing would have made 
the vacillating theologian a firm believer, the despairing partisan a per- 
severing patriot, ‘ the retired bishop’ a holy and a happy recluse. ^ For 
want of this one requisite, he subscribed to what he did not believe, 
undertook duties he never discharged, (as if in religious concerns alone, 
that bold integrity, which never yielded to the fear or favour of man, 
might be safely prevaricated away,) retained the care of a diocese in 
which he never resided, and which he seldom visited, and has bequeathed 
Qs only the opinions of a sage, not, alas ! the example of a saint a 
name 

* Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 

Beneath the good how far, but far above the great.’ ” 


BOILN A.D. 1749 . — ^DIED A.D. 1823 . 

Thomas Lewis O’Beirne was bom at Farnagh, in the county of 
Longford, in the year 1749.' He was sent at the age of seven years 
to the diocesan school of Ardagh, then taught by the Itev. Thomas 
Hynes, one of the moat celebrated scholars of his day. Under the 
tuition of this worthy man be continued until the class to which he be- 
longed went off to Trinity college, Dublin, in the year 1763. At this 
time peace being concluded with France, he was sent to Paris, and entered 
under the care of Dr O’Kelly, into what was called the Irish commun- 
ity, from its admitting young persons destined for other pursuits and 
professions, as well as for the Romish ministry. From this seminary 
he attended the public course of academic studies in the college of 
Plessis, and was annually crowned, as well at the public distribution 
of prizes at the college, as in the university at large, until he concluded 
his year of rhetoric in 1767. At this time he fell into so bad a 
state of health that he was advised by the physicians to try his native 
air, and in the beginning of the summer of 1768, he accompanied Mr 
Usher, the author of ‘ Clio, or, a Discourse upon Taste,’ as far as Lon- 
don, from whence he shortly after returned to his father’s house, after 
an absence of five years. Having in the course of the epsuing autumn 


^ The O’Beirnes of Dangan, in the county of Roscommon, ranked from tho earliest 
toes to the period of the Revolution among the most ancient and respectable of the 
Irish families of the province of Connaught, and were originally a branch of the O’Oou- 
Bors. Francis O’Beime of Dangan, at the time of the Revolution forfeited the inheri- 
tance of Ijis family, for the second time, in the cause of the unfortunate Stuarts. Under 
Cromwell’s usurpation he attended Charles II, through all his fortunes, and in tho act 
of settlement he wm restored to his estates. When the battle of Aughrim, in which 
he fought, had given the last blow to all the expectations of the adherents of James, he 
arrived in Spain with his wife and children. His two daughters wore taken into the 
family of the queen dowager in quality of maids-of-honour, and in that state, the 
elder, a v^oman of uncommon beauty, had the misfortune to be beloved by the famous 
duke of Wharton, and the still greater misfortune to return his love. Notwithstanding 
the opposition of her royal mistress, she persisted in her determination to marry this 
outcast of each church and state ; and was that wife to whose fate Pope alludes in the 
weU-knowD line in his character of Clodio,— 

A tyrant' to the very wife he loved,’ 
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and winter completely re-established his health, he once more quitted 
the paternal roof to return to Paris, with an intention to apply himself 
to the study of physic ; but having remained for some months in Lon- 
don, he there formed connections, and adopted ideas, that changed the 
whole tenor of his life. 

The first circumstance that led to his renouncing Roman Catholicism 
was the acquaintance and patronage of Dr Hinchliflfe, bishop of Peter- 
borough, To this prelate he was first introduced at. Mr Bouveric’s, at 
Delapre-abbey, near Northampton, and he afterwards improved his 
acquaintance with him at Lord Northampton’s at Castle Ashby. An 
exposition which he drew up of his reasons for having renounced the 
errors of popery gave such satisfaction to Dr Hinchliffe, that he com- 
municated it to Dr Cornwallis, then archbishop of Canterbury, and, 
with his grace’s concurrence, he encouraged Mr O’Beirne publicly to 
read his recantation, as a necessary previous step to his admission to 
orders. With this recommendation Mr O’Beirne cheerfully complied, 
and, between the morning-prayer ami the communion-service, standing 
under the screen of All- Saints’ church, in Northampton, he solemnly 
renounced the errors of the church of Rome.® From this time the 
bishop never ceased to give him the most convincing proofs of his friend- 
ship. Under his auspices he was entered of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
of which his lordship was then master. He admitted him to orders as 
soon as he was of age, and immediately on his receiving priesthood, 
procured him the vicarage of Grundon, in Northamptonshire, that be- 
longed to Trinity college ; and at length, when, in the year 1776, Lord 
Howe was appointed commissioner and commander-in-chief in the ex- 
pedition to America, he had applied to Dr Hinchliffe to recommend a 
clergyman to him, who should not only live in his own family, as chap- 
lain to his flag, but be qualified to assist him in whatever steps he might 
be encouraged to take relative to an establishment for the episcopal 
church in America, his lordship instantly thought of his young friend, 
and placed him in the situation that may be said to have led to all his 
future fortunes. 

On his return from America, when the conduct of Lord Howe, with 
respect to the direction and execution of military operations, became 
the subject of general animadversion and parliamentary inquiry, and 


* The Rev, George Croly seems to attribute O’Beirne’s change of religion to the fol- 
lowing circumstance. While returning from a visit to some friends, he stopped at a 
village-inn, and ordered a shoulder of mutton, the only meat in the house, to be dressed 
for his dinner. Before the joint was roasted two other travellers arrived, who pre- 
vailed on the landlady to serve up the mutton at their own table. ** The young Irish- 

man above stairs, however, on being apprized of the arrangement, protested that no 
two travellers on earth should deprive him of his dinner ; but at the same time declared 
that he should feel happy to have their company. The invitation was accepted ; and 
P’Beirue, * then a very handsome young man, and always a very quick, anecdotical, 
and intelligent one,* so fascinated his guests, that iu the course of the evening, which 
appears to have been jovially passed, they inquired * what he meant to -do with him- 
self?’ He replied, that he was destined for the Irish priesthood ; which, however, his 
companions protested would not afford sufficient scope for his abilities ; and, on their 
departure, they requested him to call upon them in London, at the same time avowing 
themselves to be Charles James Fox, and the duke of Portland.” ** Such an invita- 
tion,” adds Croly, was not likely to be declined : his two friends kept their promise 
honourably ; and, in a short period, O’Beirne enjoyed all the advantages of the first 
society in the empire.” 
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was boldly censured in newspapers and pamphlets, supposed to be writ- 
ten by persons in high credit and confidence with the ministry, O'Beirne 
came forward in defence of his friend, and published a pamphlet in vin- 
dication of his conduct, that had an extensive circulation, and was ex- 
tolled by the adherents of the general and admiral. In thus vindicating 
the character of his noble friend he was necessarily led to consider^ the 
conduct of the admiralty as far as it was connected with his subject, 
and, in this part of the pamphlet, he placed their inattention to the in- 
formation they had received of the designs of the court of France, of 
their armaments and their destination, in a strong light, and forcibly 
exposed their ignorance and incapacity in the disposition of the forces 
which they were at length driven to send to Lord Howe’s relief. 

About this time he was presented by Lord Thurlow to the vicarage 
of West Deeping, in Lincolnshire, on the application of Lord Howe. 
This was the only instance of his lordship’s patronage which he ever 
had to acknowledge. 

No sooner had Lord Fitzwilliam made Mr O’Beirne known to his 
friends than he zealously engaged in their service. His first essay was 
in ‘ The Englishman,* a periodical paper that united all the talents of 
the party; and if we are not misinformed, the last three numbers are 
to be ascribed to him. He next engaged in ' The Country Gentleman,’ 
the signature under which he wrote a series of letters that appeared 
regularly in a paper then printed by Almon. In this work, according 
to Almon’s information in a late publication, in which he has inserted 
four of these numbers, he received no other assistance than one letter 
from the elegant pen of Mr Burke, jun. Shortly after appeared the 
substance of a charge of mismanagement against the first lord of the 
admiralty, on the motion of Mr Fox in the house of commons. This 
was a kind of brief drawn up under the direction of Lord Keppel, from 
which Mr Fox produced that charge which first shook Lord North’s 
administration, leaving him in a majority of only 16. His other palir 
tical productions were a defence of Lord Keppel, in a paaziphlet entitled 
‘ Considerations on Naval Courts-martial,’ ‘ Letters to Commodore 
Johnston,’ under the signature Of Blake, on his engagement with Suf- 
frein, in Port Praya Road ; a short ‘ History of the late Parliament 
* Considerations on the late Disturbances, by a consistent Whig ;* ‘ The 
Source of the Evil,’ in four letters, written on the dissolution of the 
duke of Portland’s administration ; an * Answer to .the Treasury Pamph- 
let on the Irish Propositions,’ to which Mr Chalmers wrote a reply, as 
if written by Mr Burke ; and ‘ A Letter to a Friend in Ireland on the 
Fonrth Proposition.’ He was member of the club from which issued 
the * Rplliad,’ ‘ Probationary Odes,' &c. &c. ; but we do not believe 
that he contributed any part towards these celebrated compositions, ex- 
cept a few epigrams, and the probationary ode ascribed to Dr Wharton. 

In March, 1782, when the Rockingham party came into power, 
O’Beirne accompanied the duke of Portland, his avowed patron, then 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, to that country as his private sec- 
retary. He was also nominated one of his chaplains. His grace had 
not, from the short duration of his government, any opportunity of pro- 
vidhig^ as he wished, (or his clerio^d friend; but being now perfectly 
conymo^, from his :experieape in , Irish 'affairs, of tlie doctor’s talents 
for public business, he employed his pen, and had recourse to his ad- 
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vice on almost every important occasion. He was initiated in all the 
mysteries of opposition, and assisted at several secret conferences held 
by its leaders. 

When the duke of Portland was raised to the important office of first 
lord of- the treasury, in April, 1783, he appointed O’Beirne his private 
secretary. On the day previous to the nomination of Pitt as first lord 
of the treasury, he was put into possession of two livings in Northum- 
berland and Cumberland, valued at nearly £700 a-year, which were in 
the gift of government. In the winter of 1785 his health was so mate- 
rially injured, that, after having taken the waters of Bath for some time 
to no purpose, he was recommended by his physicians to try the air of 
the continent ; and he spent the spring and summer of the following 
year at the duke of Richmond’s seat, at Aubigne, in Berry. In this 
excursion he was accompanied by his lady. She was the only surviving 
child of Colonel Francis Stuart, brother to the earl of Moray, lineally 
descended from the duke of Albany, brother to Robert HI. of Scotland, 
and by the marriage of his ancestor with the only child of the regent 
Moray, still more nearly allied to the royal line of Stuart By this 
lady he had a son and two daughters. His visit to the continent did 
not answer his expectations, and he was advised to repeat the trial, 
which, in his earlier life, had proved so successful. He therefore pro- 
ceeded, on his return from France, with his family to his motheris in 
Ireland, where he once again experienced the efficiency of his native air, 
and being encouraged by the recovery of his health to accept the ojffer 
which, in compliment to the duke of Portland, was made him of the rich 
benefices of Temple-Michael and Mohill by the then archbishop of 
Tuam, he resigned his living in Northumberland, and settled in Ireland 
for life. 

In this situation of a minister of the parish in which he was bom, be 
remained till Lord Fitzwilliam undertook the lord-lieutenancy of Ire- 
land, when his lordship called him to Dublin, appointed him his private 
secretary and first chaplain, and in a few weeks promoted him to the 
see of Ossory, from whence, in Lord Cornwallis's administration, he 
was translated to the see of Meath, and made a privy-counsellor in 
Ireland. 

Bishop O'Beime was among the most active and zealous of those 
who supported the measures and promoted the principles of the Fitz- 
william administration. He was particularly so in furtherance of what 
seemed to be the primary object of the viceroy, — ^the emancipation, as 
it was called, of the Catholics. He not only approved that measure, 
but took up his pen in defence of it, and pleaded the cause of the Catho- 
lics with his accustomed energy and pathos. When Lord Fitzwilliam 
was removed from office, and the character and measures of his admin- 
istmtion came to be canvassed In rather a severe and acrimonious spirit 
in the Irish house of peers, Bishop O’Beime stood forward with honest 
warmth and distinguished ability in defence of his absent and' injured 
patron. His speech in the house of lords on that oecasiopi was reckoned 
among the best which have been delivered in the assembly. 

He died on the 15th of February, 1823. As a diocesan, he was much 
beloved by his clergy ; many of whom were in the habit of travelling 
considerable distances to attend his lectures on topics of religious con- 
troversy. He made a solemn declaration, that, in the ecclesiastiohl 
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promotions which were at his disposal, he should be influenced by the 
merits of the candidates only. 

In 1799 his lordship collected and published, in one volume octavo, 
the different sermons which he had preached on public occasions, with 
three charges and a circular address to the clergy of his diocese. In 
1801 the bishop preached the anniversary sermon at St Paufs cathe- 
dral for the charity schools, in which be took occasion to animadv(‘rt, 
in severe terms, upon the supposed neglect of religious instruction in 
our public seminaries. For this he was rather roughly handled by that 
profound scholar and able schoolmaster. Dr Vincent, in a letter, whicli 
made considerable noise, but which the bishop did not answer. 


Samuel ^^atrtr, 

BORN* A.D. 1747. — DIED A.D. 1825. 


Dr Parr was born at Harrow-on-the-Hill, January 15th, (O. S.) 
1747. His father was Samuel Parr, the third and youngest son of the 
Rev. Mr Parr, vicar of Hinckley and Stoke, Leicestershire, and of 
Dowthy Brokesby, a daughter of the Rev. Francis Brokesby, rector 
of Rowley, Yorkshire. Robert Parr, the doctor's great-uncle, who 
lived at Hinckley, but had preferment in WarwicksWre, was an ex- 
cellent Greek scholar, and a most orthodox divine. The same praise 
is due to the doctor’s uncle, Mr Robert Parr. 


The doctor’s father succeeded Leonard Mignart as surgeon and 
apothecary at Harrow, and died there, 23d of January, 1766. 

From his infancy, Dr Parr gave manifest indications of a thirst for 
knowledge and of ability to acquire it. At Easter, 1752, he was ad- 
mitted on the foundation of the free school at Harrow. He passed 
through the classes with great approbation from his teachers, and be- 
came the head-boy, January, 1761, when he had not completed his four- 
teenth year. He always spoke with hlial regard and thankfulness of 
the kind treatment he received from the Rev. Dr Thackeray, who re- 
signed the mastership in 1760, and died in the autumn of that year. 
While Parr was a boy, he formed a close and lasting friendship with 
his school-fellows, the celebrated Sir William Jones, and the learned 
Dr Bennet, afterwards bishop of Cloyne. The literary curiosity of the 
three boys extended far beyond the regular business of the school, and 
influenced their harmless, and even useful amusements. They assumed 
the office of sovereigns ; they took ancient names ; and, with little re- 
gard to chronology or geography, they selected their dominions from 
the neighbouring fields. Thus Jones was called Euryalus, king of 
Arcadia; Bennet, Nisus, king of Argos; Parr, Leander, prince of 
Abydos and Sestos. In those fields which they visited, while other boys 
were intent upon different amusements, they were often engaged in in- 
tellectual competitio-n. They acquired the art of logic, and disputed 
in syllog^m, sometimes upon subjects of natural history, and sometimes 
upon me^hysical questions, which were suggested to them by Dacier’s 

f ^ They displayed their oratory, such 

M t was, m, lively debates, upon the interests of their ideal kingdoms, 
and tnumphant deseriptions of their success in trials of skill and sfrength 
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with some of their brave and sturdy school-fellows. ‘Parr and Jones 
wrote tragedies upon some of the stories, by which they had been in- 
terested in the course of their reading. They had a custom of attempt- 
ing to imitate any English writer, by whose excellencies of style they 
had been powerfully impressed ; and the doctor has been known to 
speak with rapture of his endeavours to rival Sir William Jones in the 
short and abrupt sentences of Phalaris’s Epistles, and Bennet in the 
gaudy and captivating diction of Harvey’s Meditations. To these early 
and singular operations of their understandings may, in* a great degree, 
be ascribed the eminence which they afterwards reached in the repub- 
lic of letters. But for the regularity and the rapidity of their progress 
in classical learning, they were yet more indebted to the instruction of 
Dr Robert Sumner, who in 1760 became the successor of Dr Thack- 
eray, and whose character is beautifully described by Sir William 
Jones, in his preface to the ^ Commentaries upon Asiatic Poetry.’ It 
was the happier lot of Jones and Bennet to remain for several years 
under the care of Dr Sumner. Parr enjoyed this advantage only from 
the summer 1760 to the spring of 1761, when he was removed from 
school, and employed in the business of his father. But the progress 
which he made in the writings of antiquity, and the habits which he 
had formed for the cultivation of his mind, enabled him to continue his 
studies with unwearied industry, and increasing effect. In the midst 
of the duties imposed on him by his father, he read the best authors 
in Greek and Latin. He also applied himself most earnestly to those 
philological inquiries, which afterwards occupied so large a portion of 
his time. 

Observing the ardour of his son’s spirit, and the vigour of his under- 
standing, his father, after instructing him in the elementary parts of 
medicine, sometimes proposed to place him in the shop of Mr Trusdale, 
in London, where his experience would be more extensive ; and some- 
times permitted the young man to indulge the expectation of prosecut- 
ing his studies upon a more enlarged scale in one of the Scotch univer- 
sities. But the^^octor was never reconciled to any class of the medical 
profession, and obtained leave from his father to enter at Emanuel col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1765. He began his academical residence in the 
autumn of that year, and had the good fortune to be placed under the 
tuition of the Rev. Mr Hobard, and the Rev. Mr Farmer, for both of 
whom, as men of letters and men of virtue, he entertained the most pro- 
found respect. During his continuance at Cambridge, bis spirits were 
lively, and his temper was social ; but his companions were few, and 
his pleasures innocent. His application weis incessant ; and his obe- 
dience to the discipline of the college was most exemplary. The force 
of his mind was chiefly directed to classical and philological reading; 
yet he, at the same time, had formed the most serious determination 
to prepare himself for his degree ; and he secretly aspired to a high, 
class in those academical honours which are bestowed upon great pro- 
ficiency in mathematical knowledge. But these prospects, which de- 
lighted his ambition and animated his diligence, were of short duration. 
The fortune bequeathed to him by his father was very scanty ; the 
college in which he was placed afforded him no chance of a fellowship- 
His abilities and his worth had recommended him to the notice, of Dr 
Sumner; at whose pressing solicitation he, in January, 1767, accepted 
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the office of first assistant in Harrow school. In Christmas, 1769, he 
was ordained to the curacies of Wilsdon and Kingsbury, Middlesex, 
which he resigned in the following year. When with the highest credit 
to himself, and the greatest satisfaction to his employers, Parr had for 
nearly five years sustained the office of an assistant, Dr Sumner, in the 
autumn of 1771, was carried off by apoplexy. Parr was now a candi- 
date for the head-mastership, but his youth was pleaded by the gover-* 
nors as a reason for rejecting his pretensions. The boys, however, 
whom he had instructed with so much activity, and governed with so. 
much wisdom, were anxious for his success ; and when the election fell 
upon the learned Mr Benjamin Heath, the young gentlemen endeavour- 
ed to avenge the cause of their favourite master, by overt acts of vio- 
lence and rebellion. Parr instantly resigned his assistantship, and 
opened a school at Stanmore, on the 14th of October, 1771 ; he carried 
with him about forty boys from Harrow. 

In November, 1771, Mr Parr married Miss Jane Marsingale, a lady 
maternally descended from the ancient family of the Manlevelers, in 
Yorkshire, and much admired for the soundness of her judgment, and 
the keenness of her penetration. While the doctor continued at Stan- 
more, the number of his scholars never exceeded sixty, and the profits 
of his severe labours were exhausted by the heavy debts which be was 
compelled to contract in the purchase of a house and fornitare^ and in 
naakisg proper accommodation for the reception of his scholars. 

Oppress^ by the prevalence of the old and eitensive interests which 
supported the neighl^uring school at Harrow, and desirous to procure 
some settled situation, Parr, in 1776, accepted the mastership of Col- 
chester school, wbi6h had become vacant by the death of the Rev. Mr 
Smythies. Being ordained priest in the succeeding year, he was pre- 
sented to the cures of Trinity and Hythe, in Colchester, where he 
generally preached extempore. He went to Colchester in the spring 
of 1777. He repaired the school-house ; took a neighbouring house 
for the reception of scholars ; and though the success of his endeavours 
to establish a fiourishing seminary was very inconsiderable, he always 
looked back with pleasure to that period of his life in which he had an 
opportunity of cultivating the friendship of the Rev. Thomas Twining, 
and the Rev. Dr Nathantel Forster. The society of Mr Twining was 
exquisitely agreeal^ to the doctor, from the simplicity of his manners, 
the exactness of his taste, the elegance of his wit, and those abundant 
stores of classical learning, the fruits of which are well known to scho- 
lars, in a translation of Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics,’ The conversation of Dr 
Forster was peculiarly interesting to Dr Parr, from his deep and clear 
views upon metaphysical and political subjects ; nor was their harmony 
for one moment disturbed by difference of opinion, upon the grounds 
of the American war, and the measures of Lord North’s administration. 
Each respected the talents, and each confided in the candour of the 
other. 

In the summer of 1778, the head-mastership of Norwich school be- 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. Mr Lemon, author of au 

Etymologi<^ Dictionary.’ As Mr Parr was not without agreeable 
and was most affectionately attached to his 
IVfc Robert Parr, who resided in Norwich, he became a candi- 
date for the free sdbool in tbid city, was elected in the autumn of 1778, 
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and removed thither in January, 1779. He introduced many useful 
improvements in the instruction and government of that school, and re- 
mained there till Michaelmas, 1785, when he resigned his office. 

As the academical studies of Dr Parr had been interrupted by his 
acceptance of the head-assistantship in Harrow school, 1767, he, of 
course, could not proceed regularly to the degree of A. B. He kept, 
however, his name upon the books of Emanuel college, and he intend- 
ed to perform his exercises for a bachelorship in divinity, which, ac- 
cording to the custom of the university, was granted to non-resident 
members, who had been in holy orders for ten years. But, in 1771, 
when he became a canditate for the mastership at Harrow, he found it 
necessary to have the degree of A. M., as required by the will of the 
founder: he therefore applied to the duke of Grafton, chancellor of 
Cambridge, who, with great kindness, recommended him to the heads 
of colleges. They afterwards put their names to the proper papers ; 
the royal signature was obtained for a mandate ; and, in the winter of 
1771, the doctor was made a master of arts. Supposing that a doctor’s 
degree would be creditable to him as a teacher, and wishing to get it 
by the earliest opportunity, he, in opposition to the advice of his much 
respected tutor, Mr Hobard, went over to the law line. Hence, in 
proceeding to the degree of doctor, he for the first time brought his 
erudition and his talents within the view of the university. The sub- 
ject of a thesis, which he delivered July 5th, 1774, was * Haeres ex de- 
licto defuncti non tenetur;’ and on the succeeding Friday, he read 
another thesis upon the following subject, * Jus interpretandi leges 
privatis, perinde ac principi, constat/ The schools were unusually 
crowded for both days ; and when the disputation began, the doctor 
showed, that his long absence from the university had not lessened 
his talent for promptness of reply, and subtlety of distinction in the 
logical form of academical exercise. But the attention of bis hearers 
was chiefly excited by the variety, and, in some instances, the novelty 
of the arguments which he adduced in his theses, by the copiousness of 
his diction, by the harmony of his sentences, and by the extensive 
knowledge of those historical facts and legal principles which were con-, 
nected with his questions. In the first of his theses, he paid many 
splendid compliments*' to the memory of Mr Charles Yorke : opposed 
the doctrines which that celebrated man had defended in his book upon 
the law of forfeiture ; and resisted the authority of every passage quot- 
ed by Mr Yorke, from the correspondence between Cicero and Brutus, 
on the ground that the correspondence itself is not genuine. The 
mind of the doctor had been previously impressed by the reasoning of 
Mr Markland, with whom he sided against the learned Gesner. Dr 
Halifax, then professor of law, was delighted with the unusual elegance 
of the composition delivered by Dr Pair in the law schools ; and at 
close of what is called the professor’s determination, earnestly entreated 
the doctor to commit them to the press. With this request the doctor, 
for some unknown reasons, did not comply ; but was content to com- 
plete his degree at the commencement of 1781. 

Soon after his removal to Norwich, he was curate to the Rev. William 
Tapps, and served the churches of St George, Colgate, and St Saviour. 
There he preached some well written discourses ; of which it has been 
said, that they were now and then above the level of the apprehension* 

viir. c 
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of his hearers. But he frequently addressed them without preparation, 
and was accustomed to select for illustration some difficult passage, or 
some striking event, in the lessons, or the gospel, or the epistle of the 
day. Finding the labour of these curacies too severe for a mind which 
was daily employed in the duties of a school and in private studies, he 
did not hold them more than a twelvemonth. In the spring of 1780, 
he was presented by Jane, Lady Trafford, to the rectory of Asterby, in 
Lincolnshire ; and this first preferment was bestowed on him in con- 
sequence of his attention to her only son, Mr Sigismund Trafrbrd. In 
1783, the same patroness gave him the perpetual curacy of Hatton, in 
Warwickshire. He resigned Asterby which Dr Thurlow, bishop of 
Lincoln, had advised him to resume ; and he persuaded Lady Trafford 
to confer the living upon his curate, the Rev. Mr Fowler of Horncastle, 
who had no other preferment, and who, having kept Asterby till the 
lease upon an inclosure expired, has since found it more valuable to 
himself than it had been to his predecessor. 

Early in 1788, the doctor was presented to the prebend of Wenlock 
Barnes,' in St Pauls cathedral, vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr 
Wickins ; for this prebend he had been recommended to Bishop Lowth 
by the earl of Dartmouth, several of whose sons had been educated by 
the doctor. In 1787, he had assisted the Rev. Henry Homer in a new 
edition of the third Book of Bellendenus, dedicated to Mr Burke, Lord 
Norths and Mr Fox> of whose characters, and style of oratory, he drew 
a masterly sketch, in an elegant Latin preface. A translation of this 
prefiice, published without his consent, in 1788, excited a great sensa- 
tion, and, by giving greater publicity to Parr's sentiments in favour of 
the popular party, put an end to his hopes of preferment from govern- 
ment On this account the leading whigs made a subscription in his 
favour, and purchased him a life annuity of £300 per annum. In 1789, 
he printed ‘ Tracts by Warburton and a Warburtonian, not admitted 
into the collection of their respective works,' which, though it is said 
to have been produced by hostile feelings towards Bishop Hurd, con- 
tained some admirable critical remarks. About the same time he took 
part in the controversy respecting White’s Bampton Lectures, of which, 
it appeared, he had written one-fifth. The doctor, who had begun to 
reside at Hatton about Easter, 1786, exchanged, in 1791, his perpetual 
curacy there far the rectory of Waddenhoe, Northamptonshire, and 
stipulated for his continuance at Hatton, and the undisturbed exercise 
pf his ministerial functions, with his successor, the Rev. Dr Nathaniel 
Bridges. In 1800 he preached at Christ church, Newgate street, his 
celebrated Spital sermon, the publication of which, with notes, gave 
rise to a pamphlet by Mr Godwin, in answer to Parr’s attack upon his 
‘ Political Justice.’ In 1802, Sir Francis Burdett, with whom the doc- 
tor had scarcely any connexion, either personal or political, presented 
him to the rectory of Graflffiam in Huntingdonshire. 

During the contest about the regency, several preoes of preferment 
were assigned to the doctor by public rumour. It is generally sup- 
posed, that if Mr Fox had lived, the doctor would have been raised to 
some great situation in the church ; and it has been rumoured, that 
the death pf Fox, an excellent person, who well knew the respect 
of that gr^t statesman fpr ,Dr Parr’s abilities und virtues, recommended 
the doctor to the mimster. The immediate answer given to that re- 
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commendation is unknown, but he appears to have been on the point 
of obtaining a bishopric in 1807 ; for had my friends,’' he once said 
to a gentleman, continued in power one fortnight longer. Dr Hun- 
gerford was to have been translated to Hereford, and I was to have had 
Gloucester. My family arrangements were made; and I had deter- 
mined that no clergyman in my diocese, who had occasion to call upon 
me, should depart without partaking of my dinner;" adding, after a 
moment’s pause, “ in the house of peers I should seldom have opened 
my mouth, unless — unless," said he, with some warmth, “ any one had 
presumed to attack the character of my friend Charles Fox, — and then 
I would have knocked him down with the full torrent of my impetuosity." 
In 1808, he again declined leaving Hatton, though offered the valuable 
rectory of Buckingham, by Mr Coke of Holkham. On the decease of 
Fox, he announced his intention of publishing a life of that great man ; 
but the work which appeared in 1809, under the title of ‘ Character of 
the late Charles James Fox, selected, and in part written, by Philopatris 
Varvicensis,’ did not realize the expectations of the public. From this 
period he appears to have been vacillating from one literary project to 
another. In 1818 he wrote a refutation — which was not published 
till after bis death — of the assertion of Milne, the Catholic prelate, that 
Bishop Halifax had died in the Bomish persuasion. In 1819 he re- 
printed speeches by Roger Long, and John Taylor, of Cambridge, 
with a critical essay and memoirs of the authors ; and, in 1820, be be- 
gan to take an active part in the defence of Queen Caroline. When 
her name was ordered to be struck out of the liturgy, he recorded his 
sentiments in the prayer-book of Hatton church ; observing, It is my 
duty as a subject and an ecclesiastic, to read what is prescribed by my 
sovereign as head of the church of England ; but it is not my duty to 
express my approbation as well as yield obedience, when my feelings 
as a man, and my principles as a Christian, compel me to disapprove 
and to deplore." He was afterwards appointed her head-chaplain- 
Dr Parr died at the age of seventy-eight, March 6th, 1825, and was 
buried at Hatton. 

The doctor,” says one of his pupils, writing in 1809, now resides 
in a parsonage, which he has enlarged and improved ; and, probably, 
no ecclesiastic was ever more fondly attached to the place of his resi- 
dence, than the doctor is to Hatton. His library consists of nearly five 
thousand books, replete with instruction to classical scholars, to critics, 
to theologians, to antiquaries, and to metaphysicians. He lives with 
great, hospitality, and his house is often honoured by the presence of 
men eminently distinguished by rank or by learning. His attention to 
the comforts and morals of bis parishioners is most praiseworthy ; and 
it may be said, with truth, that no man was ever more punctual and 
zealous than the doctor, in performing the various offices of a parish- 
priest. His discourses are instructive, his delivery animated, and in 
his manner of reading the prayers, correctness, ardour, and reverence 
are happily united. His kindness to the poor, his vigilanoeand activity 
in the management of parochial charities and his good-natured, and 
almost parental, behaviour to persons of every class, have justly pro- 
cured for him the affection, confidence, and respect of his parishioners. 
It cannot be improper to add, that the generosity and taste of the doctor 
have been employed in the choice of painted windows and other 
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tions for his parish-church, and that he has frequently levied contribu- 
tions upon his pupils and his friends, when he has been forming plans 
for adorning his favourite place of worship. Though a strenuous and 
avowed advocate for toleration, he is firmly attached to the interests 
and honour of the established church ; and perhaps it is to be ranked 
among the most valuable properties of his mind, that the consciousness 
of great erudition and great abilities has not slackened his diligence in 
^ose humble duties which alone he has been permitted to discharge, as 
an ecclesiastic. It is well known, that the intellectual powers of the 
doctor are strongly marked in his conversation ; that he readily com- 
municates his knowledge to those who consult him, and that he lives 
upon terms of the closest friendship with men of sense and virtue, 
whether churchmen or sectaries, whigs or tories. The regularity of 
his conduct in the earlier period of his life, aided by the natural 
strength of his constitution, has preserved him from those maladies of 
mind and body to which studious persons are exposed. He rises early ; 
and after taking breakfast, which rarely continues ten minutes, he re- 
tires to his books, or writes to his numerous correspondents. He is 
utterly a stranger to the rural amusements of shooting and hunting, but 
preserves his health by gentle riding. His afternoons he likes to spend 
in the society of his acquaintance or his family ; and, though he has 
now relinquished those severe and dangerous studies which the neces- 
sary business of every revolving day formerly compelled him to prose- 
cute till midnight; yet upon some occasions, his mind is employed 
with great activity till ten or eleven o’clock hi the evening. The habits 
of industry, which he acquired in boyhood, are indeed quite undiminish- 
ed ; his curiosity for the attainment of fresh knowledge is unabated ; and 
such is his perseverance, even on the threshold of his grand climacteric, 
that, when perplexed by the construction of a sentence, or the significa- 
tion of a single word, he will instantly consult ten or twenty authors, 
till his doubts are removed. The general course of his reading lies in 
those books which hold the chief rank in the libraries of scholars, and 
which require the severest exercise of the understanding. But, when 
modern publications are recommended to him, as worthy of his perusal, 
he reads them with eagerness, and converses upon their contents with 
acuteness and vivacity. His remembrance of events and names, and 
his readiness and accuracy in quoting pertinent passages from authors 
both ancient and modern, were surpassed only by the wonderful, and 
perhaps unparalleled, faculties of the same kind in Professor Person. 
The rapidity with which the doctor composes, or dictates upon every 
subject which interests him, would be almost incredible to those who 
have* not been immediate observers of the fact. But when his eyes are 
directed towards his own confused hand- writing, evident marks of shame 
and regret may be observed in his countenance ; and to his most confiden- 
tial companions he has repeatedly declared, that the perplexity which he 
finds in reading what he has formerly put to paper, in his own scrawl, 
and the difficulty which he experiences in getting precarious, irregular, 
and sometimes reluctant assistance from his visitors, are among the 
chief causes of his disinclination to lay before the world the results of 
his laborious and various inquiries. He is well aware how much the 
Boa n ti in e^ of puUications'has been blamed '’by his friends and by 
strangers j and so fiir as his uiabijiily to write intdOigibly has occasion- 
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ed that scantiness, it seems to be lamented quite as seriously by him- 
self as by other men. Dr Johnson, in his ‘ Lives of English Poets,’ 
has occasionally recorded their infirmities and singularities ; and pro- 
bably some future biographer will think it worth his while to collect 
and describe those from which Dr Parr is not exempt. The most re- 
markable which have fallen under my notice, are his fits of slovenliness 
and pomp in matters of dress ; his aversion to the taste of cheese ; his 
fondness for smoking tobacco ; his extraordinary skilfulness in ringing 
church-bells; and his whimsical, but invincible resolution of playing 
for a nominal stake only, at games which he understands very well, and 
in which he confessedly finds the most agreeable relaxation for his 
leisure hours.” 

‘‘ His pretensions as a man of letters,*' says a writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, “were splendid, and fitted, under a suitable guidance, to 
have produced a more brilliant impression on his own age than they 
really did, and a more lasting one in the next age than they ever will. 
In his life-time, it is true, the applauses of his many pupils, and his 
great political friends, to a certain extent made up for all deficiencies 
on his own part ; but now, when these vicarious props are withdrawn, 
the disproportion is enormous, and hereafier will appear to be more so, 
between the talents that he possessed, and the effects that he accom- 
plished.” In addition to the works already mentioned, Parr wrote 
numerous reviews, memoirs, epitaphs, prefaces, &c. In 1828, appear- 
ed ‘Memoirs of his Life and Writings,’ by John Johnstone, M.D.; and 
in the same year was published ‘ Parriana.' 

BOEN A.D. 1781. DIEU A. D. 1812. 

Henry Martyn was born at Truro, in Cornwall, February 18th, 
1781. Mr John Martyn, bis father, had been a labourer in the mines; 
but, in the intervals of toil, he had studied arithmetic and the mathema- 
tics, and rendered himself fit for a higher rank in society. He became 
chief clerk in a mercantile office, was pious and respectable, and en- 
joyed considerably more than a competency. Henry was placed in a 
grammar-school before he was eight years old, and before he was fifteen 
competed for a vacant scholarship at Oxford ; he failed, but, “ in the 
opinion of some of the examiners,” he ought to have been elected, 
though he subsequently rejoiced at this failure: “Had I become a 
member of the university, the profligate acquaintance I had there would 
have introduced me to a scene of debauchery in which I must, in all 
probability, from my extreme youth, have sunk for ever.” He returned 
for two years to the grammar-school, and, in October, 1797, repaired 
to Cambridge, and commenced his residence at St John’is cofi^e. At 
the public examination in December he cbtained a reputable place in 
the first class; at the next examination, in the summer, he reached the 
second station in the first class; and at the examination at Christmas, 
1799, he was first. His name stood first upon the list at the college 
examination, in the summer of the year 1800; for his decided superior-* 
ity in mathematics the highest academical honour was adjudged him hi 
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January, 1801, when ne had not completed his twentieth year; and he 
received also the first of two prizes, given annually, to the best profi- 
cients in mathematics, amongst those bachelors who have just taken 
their degree. In March, 1802, he was chosen fellow of St John’s; and 
soon afterwards writing for one of those prizes, two of which are given 
to those who have been last admitted bachelors of arts, the first prize 
w^as assigned to him for the best Latin prose composition- 

Thus we have seen Mr Martyn bearing away the palm of mathemati- 
cal triumph in a university, wherein to contend for it is fame, to obtain 
it, glory; and we have seen his brows adorned, likewise, with the classic 
laurel, a victory remarkable from two facts ; first, that among his an- 
tagonists “ were men of great classical celebrity and, secondly, that 
as from his entrance at the university lie had directed an unceasing 
and almost undivided attention to mathematics,*’ he must have brought 
to the conflict barely more than the weapons hf his school-boy prepara- 
tion. 

From about the period of his father's death, in January, 1800, im- 
pressions of religion, seemingly first made by that event, had been 
gradually deepened, by communion, epistolary and personal, with a 
pious and aflectionate sister, and by the preaching and private friend- 
ship of the Rev. Mr Simeon. In 1801 he resolved on the ministry, 
and about the close of 1802, hearing Mr Simeon ‘‘remark on the 
benefit which had resulted from the services of Dr Carey in India, his 
attention was thus arrested and soon after “perusing the life of David 
Brainefd, his soul was filled with a holy emulation of that extraordinary 
man ; and, after deep consideration and fervent prayer, be was at length 
fixed in a resolution to imitate his example,” and become himself a 
missionary, and accordingly he offered his services to that, which is 
now called The Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East. 
About this time he seems to have commenced his journal, on which he 
says, “ I am convinced that Christian experience is not a delusion — 
whether mine is so or not will be seen at the last day — my object in 
making this journal is to accustom myself to self-examination, and to 
give my experience a visible form, so as to leave a stronger impression 
on the memory, and thus to improve my soul in holiness, — for the re- 
view of such a lasting testimony will serve the double purpose of con- 
viction and consolation.” In the autumn of 1803 he was admitted into 
holy orders — an event which he had previously contemplated in a 
frame of mind well- worthy the imitation of others so circumstanced — 
“ If it is a mercy that I am out of hell, what account should I make of 
the glorious work of the ministry, to which I am about to be called, 
who am not worthy to be trodden under foot of men.” He became 
curate to Mr Simeon in Trinity Church, Cambridge, and undertook 
the charge of the parish of Lelworth, and the office of one of the public 
examiners in his college. To this, again, he was subsequently appointed 
more than once. He was ordained priest in London, March, 1805 ; 
and afterwards received the degree of bachelor in divinity, by mandate 
from the university. Ere this took place he had quitted Cambridge 
for,, ever; he had quitted an affectionate and sorrowing congregation; 
^ was preparing for an immediate voyage to Iwlia. During his stay 
in the he studied Himioostanee; ,he prea(foed at several 

churches ; he oommufied with such men as Cecil and Newton ; and he 
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conflicted with his misgiving feelings, his human sensations, by medi- 
tation and by ardent prayer. 

On the 17th of July he sailed in the Union, East Indiaman, from 
Portsmouth, and after two days his vessel and the fleet anchored un- 
expectedly at Falmouth. Here they were detained three weeks ; and 
hence, on the 10th of September, he was hurried from one, who, if 
other friends, and the amor patrice had exercised no claims of embargo, 
would alone have rendered the moment of departure very distressing. 
On board he read prayers and preached once every Sabbath, to audi- 
tors very different from those he had hitherto, throughout his life, 
addressed. His reward was contempt from some, opposition from 
others. More than one instance of particular preservation from dis- 
aster occurred to Mr Martyn on the voyage. The fleet had weighed 
from Madeira, and was proceeding towards St Salvador. Soon after 
crossing the line, on the 30th of October, the Union, in which he sailed, 
passed in the night within a very short distance of a dangerous reef of 
rocks, which proved destructive to two other vessels. The reef lay 
exactly across the track of the Union,*' — it was avoided by alacrity and 
vigour, but “ their escape was considered as almost miraculous.*' Of 
the wrecked Vessels, three officers lost their lives. On the South Ame- 
rican coast the Union incurred a similar risk. 

At St Salvador, as every where else, this ardent missionary embraced 
all occasions to declare the truth of God. He displayed it to his host, 
his host's household, and friends; and he stoutly contended for the 
purity of the faith with the monks of a Franciscan monastery. Before 
this period it had been published to the troops on board the different 
vessels that the capture of the Cape of Good Hope was the object of 
their expedition. This intelligence added a new stimulus to the apos- 
tolic exertions of Mr Martyn ; he preached and he prayed wdth all the 
fervour which the approaching certain death of some of his auditors 
might be expected to arouse, and when the day of battle came he fol- 
lowed in the rear of the victorious army, seeking the wounded and the 
expiring, and essaying to pour into their bosoms the balm of mercy. 
Here, too, he was preserved from destruction whilst employed in this 
service of love ; for an intoxicated Highlander present^ his musket, 
and had well-nigh shot him. He arrived at Madras on the 22d of 
April, 1806 ; and, escaping two further and terrific perils, — a hurricane 
in the bay of Bengal, and a sand-bank, whereon the ship had struck, 
in the Hoogley, — he reached Calcutta in the middle of May. At Cal- 
cutta he was welcomed by some and opposed by others ; yet he boldly 
promulgated the peculiar doctrines of the New Testament, little pala- 
table to the fashionable Europeans residing in that luxurious city, or to 
many of his ecclesiastical brethren ; and he quitted for Dinapore, to 
which station he was appointed, on the 15th of October. Some idea 
may be formed of the importance which he attached to all his actions, 
all his time, and all his thoughts, and of the tremendous destinies which 
he believed were suspend^ upon his exertions, by an extract from a 
portion of his journal, written on his passage up the rivet* : At night, 
from mere thoughtlessness, went on shore without tracts, and lost a 
better opportunity than I have yet had of distributing them among the 
people. My soul was dreadfully wounded at the recollection of it ; and, 
O, may the conviction of mv wickedness rest upon my soul all my 
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dsiys ! How many souls will rise up in judgment against me at the last 
day, God only knows. The Lord forgive my guilty soul ; deliver me 
from blood-guiltiness, and make me to remember for what purpose I 
came hither." 

He reached Dinapore on the 26th of November, and prosecuted in- 
cessantly the study of Sanscrit and of the Baharree ; for Hindoostanee, 
which he had so diligently studied already, he found was not current in 
Bahar, and of the Baharree there were many dialects. To these 
employments,” in the commencement of 1807, “he added the trans- 
lation into Hindoostanee, of those parts of the Book of Common Prayer 
which are most frequently used,” and at the close of February he had 
translated the Book of Common Prayer into Hindoostanee. In March 
he commenced the performance of divine worship in the vernacular 
language of India, and concluded a commentary on the Parables, and 
prosecuted with vigour a translation of the New Testament into Hin- 
doostanee, a work which he had commenced before he reached Calcutta, 
and from which he ' desisted not under the most paralyzing of human 
circumstances. “ He had deemed it agreeable to the will of God to 
make an overture of marriage to her for whom time had increased rather 
than diminished his affection. This overture was now declined.” By 
the month of March, 1808, “ that great work, for which myriads in 
the ages yet to come will gratefully remember and revere the name of 
Marty n — the Version of the New Testament into Hindoostanee, was 
brought to a completion.” 

In April, 1809, he was removed from Dinapore to Cawnpore : of his 
services at the first of which places we have adduced none but his liter- 
ary. These, however, were not all, and the ‘ Memoir ’ itself must be 
perused by him who is desirous to obtain a fair idea of his bodily and 
moral as well as intellectual exertions ; of his preachings to natives and 
to Europeans ; of his establishments of schools and his contests with 
taunting pagans. At this place, as at the former, he remained “ dili- 
gent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,” until October, 
1810, when pectoral complaints compelled him to quit Cawnpore. 

On the last evening of the month he reached the house of his friend 
Brown, at Aldeen, near Calcutta, and is thus noticed in a letter by the 
Rev. Mr Thomason ; “ He is on his way to Arabia, where he is going 
in pursuit of health and knowledge. He has some g^eat plan in his 
mind, of which I am no competent judge, but as far as I do understand 
it, the object is far too grand for one short life, and much beyond his 
feeble, exhausted frame.” In January, 1811, he embarked in a vessel 
wherein he had the happiness to meet as a fellow-passenger the Hon. 
Mr Elphinstone. The vessel anchored at Bombay on the 18th of 
February, the anniversary of his 30th year ; and how does he encoun- 
ter it? “ Hitherto I have made my youth and insignificance an excuse 
for sloth and imbecility; now let me have a character, and act boldly 
for God.” The object of Mr Martyn’s voyage to Persia was to collect 
the opinions of learned natives on the Persian translation of the New 
Testament which Sabat had executed under his inspection. That 
^nslation had been twice returned to them, by competent judges at 
Calcutta, for revision and amendment, and even after the second cor- 
rection it was still deemed unfit for general circulation ; pleasing indeed 
to the Ieamed .bat abounding in Arabic idioms, and not level to the 
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capacities of the vulgar* He was likewise anxious, in Arabia, person-' 
ally to obtain the critiques of scholars on the Arabic version, which 
was yet incomplete though nearly finished. At Shiraz the best Persian 
has been spoken for centuries, and there also is to be found a college, 
and of course the greatest number of literati. Shiraz, therefore, was 
the destination of Martyn, and having staid at Bombay somewhat more 
than a month, he embarked on the 25th of March, 1811, on board a 
ship of war, ordered to the Persian Gulf against the Arab pirates. 

He landed on the 22d of May at Bushire. Habited as a Persian, 
Martyn, on the 30th of May, mounted on a pony, and forming one of 
a cafila, consisting chiefly of mules, with a few horses, left Bushire. 
At sunrise, having traversed twenty-four miles, they reached Akmedee, 
and pitched a tent beneath a solitary tree. The heat became alarm- 
ing. “ When,^' says he, “the thermometer was above 112% fever heat, 
I began to lose my strength fast ; at last it became quite intolerable. 
I wrapped myself up in a blanket, and all the warm covering I could 
get, to defend myself from the external air, by which means the mois- 
ture was kept a little longer upon the body, and not so speedily evapo- 
rated as when the skin was exposed; but the thermometer still 

rising, and the moisture of the body quite exhausted, 1 grew restless, 
and thought I should have lost my senses. The thermometer at last 
stood at 126° : in this state I composed myself, and concluded, that 
though I might hold out a day or two, death was inevitable.” How- 
ever, sunset arrived ; they continued their route, and the heat the next 
day did not exceed 114^ On the 9th of June, after a journey in which 
he had experienced great miseries, he reached Shiraz, and was enter- 
tained with hospitable urbanity by a Mahomedan of rank, JafiBer AH 
Khan. “Mr Martyn, having ascertained the general correctness of 
the opinion delivered at Calcutta respecting the translation of the New 
Testament by Sabat, conamenced immediately another version in the 
Persian language. An able and willing assistant, in this arduous and 
important work, presented himself in the person of Mirza Seid AU 
Khan, the brother-in-law of his host.” 

Seid Ali was one of a numerous sect professing Soofeism,^ — ^a refined 
and latitudinarian mysticism, totally repugnant to the unbending purity 
of the gospel, and on that account tolerated under a rigid MaHomedan 
tyranny. The version was commenced on the 17th of June, little more 
than a week after Mr Martyn had reached Shiraz ; but the unbroken 
application thereto which he was desirous to maintain, intrusions by 
Soofies, inquisitive visitors, bigotted Moollahs, and renegade. Jews, would 
not permit. He was almost daily challenged for the evidences of Chris- 
tianity; and the promptitude wherewith he defended our holy religion, 
and the manly retorts wherewith he silenced the sophistry or exposed 
the turpitude of his assailants, were worthy his powers and his good^ 
ness. On the 6th of July he presented himself in the suite of the am-i 
bassador before Prince Abbas Mirza ; and a few days afterwards main- 
tained a public controversy with the professor of Mahomedan law, a 
man of great consequence. On the 26th of July an Arabic defence of 
Mahomedanism made its appearance from the pen of the Preceptor of 
all the Moollahs ; a translation of it was discovered among the papers 
of Mr Martyn, against whom, and the universal spirit of inquiry which 
he had excited in Shiraz, it was written. To this work Mr Martyn 

VI rr. D 
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produced an answer in Persian ; it was divided in two parts, and of 
the first a translation also has been found among his writings. One 
day, when he was visited by Ruza Cooli Mirza, the great-grandson of 
Nadir Shah, and the Moollah Aga Mahommed Hasan, he speaks of the 
latter as having “ nothing to find fault with in Christianity but the 
divinity of Christ. It is this doctrine that exposes me to the contempt 
of the learned Mahometans, in whom it is difficult to say whether pride 
or ignorance predominates. Their sneers are more difficult to beai' 
than the brickbats which the boys sometimes throw at me.’' 

From the intense occupations of his mind by his grand work he 
snatched a respite that he might solace his taste by a view of the ruins 
of Persepolis, which are distant from Shiraz less than a night’s journey ; 
he was displeased with the architecture, which he designates as clumsy, 
but he found it “ impossible not to recoJflect that here Alexander and 
his Greeks passed and repassed — here they sat; and sung, and revelled : 
now all is silence — generations on generations lie mingled with the dust 
of their mouldering edifices.’' Whilst in Shiraz, he had an opportunity 
to witness the fast of Ramazan, which lasted from the 20th of Septem- 
ber to the 18th of October. During this period all the city goes to 
the mosque ; yet “ there is no public service in the mosques ; every 
man there prays for himself." Thousands assemble every day, and 
make quite a lounge of it ; each, as soon as he has said his prayers, sit- 
ting down and talking to his friend, or joining a multitude crowding 
round some popular preacher. « Towards the end of November, gre^ 
progress having, been made in the Persian translation of the New Tes- 
tament, Mr Martyu ordered two splendid copies of it to be prepared, 
designing to present the one to the. king of Persia and the other to 
Prince Abbas Mirza, his son." He resolved to’ commence a version of 
the Psalms in Persian, from the original Hebrew. This was finished 
by the middle of March following, and the translation of the Testament 
had been previously completed on the 24th of February. One more 
public disputation, in defence of the Christian religion, he maintained 
before he quitted Shiraz; his antagonist was Mirza Ibraheem, that pre- 
ceptor of the Moollahs with whom we have seen him already conflictine 
with his pen. ^ 


Martyn, in company with an English cler- 
Shiraz for Tebriz, to procure from our ambassador, Sir 
Gore Ousdey, a letter of introduction to the king. On the 22d he 
next day called on the Armenian bishops of Julfa. 
Ut the ^te of the Armenian church in Persia, regarding its knowledge 
and piety, he gives but a pitiful account. The bishops at Julfa could 
scaredy speak Persian, and family prayer is unpractised by the people. 
How can such a church maintain, among infidels, the honour of the 

Zfof ■; Whelei’s Persian Gospels, and an Arabic ver- 

Sion of the Gos^ls, printed at Rome,” and “a copy of the Gospels. 

by Joannes, the late Bishop.” At^ the 
I®^ban, and on the 8th of JuL arrived at 
muleteers could be procured at Tehran to proceed 
It ^ considered advisable that Mr Martyn should travel 
to Ac Wngs camp, for the purpose of seeing Mirza Shnfi, the 

soliciting his assistance in obtaining 
for him an mtHKlacfeott fc Ae king.” So he started for Carach, wher! 
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the camp lay, on the evening of the 8th, and reached his destination by 
sunrise on the 9th. He found the premier lying ill in the veranda of 
the king’s tent of audience, and near him a secretary of state and an- 
other gentleman. They took very little notice, not rising when he sat 
down, as is their custom to all who sit with them; but the secretaries 
kept him two hours in a metaphysical and religious discussion. On the 
12th he attended the levee of the Vizier, where he was furiously assailed 
in controversy. “ You had better say,” exclaimed the Vizier, ** God 
is God, and Mahomet is the prophet of God.” He said, “ God is God, 
and Jesus is the Son of God.” Immediately they all exclaimed, in con- 
tempt and anger, “ He is neither born nor begets,” and rose up as if 
they would have torn him to pieces. One threatened, “ what will you say 
when your tongue is burnt out for this blasphemy ?” In the evening 
the Vizier sent word that it was the custom of the king not to see any 
Englishman unless presented, or accredited by the ambassador, and 
that he must wait till the king reached Sultania, where the ambassador 
would be. Mr C., his companion, joined him from Tehran, and they 
left the camp pn the 13th of June ; they reached Sultania on the 22d. 
It seems that the insolence which they received at the caravansara from 
the servants of the king induced them to quit Sultania on the 24th* 
Soon after, Martyn and his companion, and three of his servants, were 
attacked in succession by fever, which detained them until the 29th. 
His malady he describes as an ague, attended by sickness and intense 
headach, and terminating in a depression nearly equal to fainting ; yet, 
about midnight, he mounted his horse, and set out ‘‘ rather dead than 
alive.” But his disorder returned; it was a quotidian ague; it rose 
nearly to delirium, and he was forced to halt a day. On tiie 6th they 
pursued their journey, but could not find the village of Seid Abad the 
following night, and poor Martyn was compelled to lie down in the 
road. 

However, in less than two days they arrived at Tebriz ; but the ob- 
ject of his fatigues was missed after all; his fever would not quit him, 
and he was disabled from presenting the Testament to the king, or to 
Prince Abbas, his son. During his illness he experienced from Sir G. 
Ouseley and his lady tender and assiduous, attention, and the former 
promised himself to present the books to both the royal personages. 
Mr Martyn slowly recovered from his fever ; and, ten days after it had 
subsided, having determined on a journey to England, to insure the 
re-establishment of his health, he left Tebriz for Constantinople, distant 
thirteen hundred miles. Two Armenian servants attended him, and 
his Mikmander, a sort of government guide and protector, was furnished 
with Chappar-horses ; that is, with horses procured, free of expense, in 
the name of the king. On the 6th he crossed the Arax:es in a ferry- 
boat, and the same day had a view of the sublime and hoary mountain 
Ararat; on the 11th he reached Erivan, for whose commander Sir 
Gore Ouseley had given him a letter, and on the 12th he rode forward 
to Ech-miazin, or Three Churches. 

On the 17th of September Martyn quitted the monastery of Ech- 
miazin, where he had enjoyed many testimonies of kindness and friend- 
ship. His party were two men from the governor of Erivan, a Mik- 
mander, a guard, his servant Sergius, a trusty servant from the monas- 
tery, and two baggage horses with their owners* On the 2 1st they 
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arrived at Cars. He left Erzerum on the 29th, and was that day at- 
tacked by fever and ague. On the 80th he was better, but he ate 
nothing, was low-spirited, and suffered headach. On the first of October, 
after a journey of thirteen hours, he was near fainting from sickness, 
and comforted by the news that thousands were dying daily of the 
plague at Constantinople, and that Tocat, a place lying in his route, 
was also infected. After a day's hard riding on the second, we find 
him thus complaining in his journal ; As soon as it began to grow a 
little cold the ague came on, and then the fever ; after which I had a 
sleep, that let me know too plainly the disorder of my frame. In the 
night Hasan (the Tartar I) sent to summon me away, but I was quite 
unable to move. Finding me still in bed at the dawn he began to 
storm furiously at my detaining him so long; but I quietly let him 
spend his ire, ate my breakfast composedly, and set out at eight- We 
flew over hill and vale to Shereau — thence we travelled all the rest of 
the day and all night ; if rained most of the time. Soon after sunset 
the ague came on again, which, in my wet state, was very trying ; I 
hardly knew how to keep my life in me. About that time there was a 
village at hand, but Hasan had no mercy. At one in the morning we 
found two men under a wain, with a good fire ; they could not keep 
the rain out, but I dried my lower extremities, allayed the fever by 
drinking a good deal of water, and went on to the Munzil, where we 
arrived at break of day. After sleeping three or four hours, he hurried 
me away from this place without delay, and galloped furiously towards 
a village, which, he said, was four hours* distance, which was all I could 
undertake in my present weak state ; but village after village did he 
pass, till night coming on, and no signs of another, I suspected that he 
was carrying me on to the Munzil ; so I got off my horse, and sat upon 
the ground, and told him, ‘ I neither could nor would go any further.’ 
He stormed, but I was immoveable, till a light appearing — I made to- 
wards it.” They brought me to a stable-room, and Hasan and a number 
of others planted themselves there with me. My fever here increased 
to a violent degree ; the heat in my eyes and forehead was so great, 
that the fire almost made me frantic. I entreated that it might be put 
out, or that I might be carried out of doors. Neither was attended to; 
my servant, who, from my sitting in that strange way on the ground, 
believed me delirious, was deaf to all I said. At last I pushed my 
head iu among the luggage, and lodged it on the damp ground, and 
sl^pt.” Again, on the 5th, the “merciless Hasan” hurried him away; 
the journey of that day was not great; but the ague attacked him 
furiously. /The last words which he penned in his journal were on the 
following day, when he was detained, for want of horses, at the Munzil, 
which he had reached on the 5th. He died at Tocat on the 16th,. the 
victim of his fever or the plague. 


BORN A. n. 1768.— WBD A. D, 1817. 

This accomplished scholar was the second son of the celebrated 
author of the ^ Histdry of Music,* He was educated at the Charter 
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house and Cambridge, but graduated at a northern university. He did 
not take orders until late in life, and long after his name had been as- 
sociated with those of Porson and Parr in classical literature. A suc- 
cessful career, as a private teacher, enabled him to realize a handsome 
fortune, and to indulge his ruling passion in the collection and forma- 
tion of a classical library, in the pursuit of which he not only displayed 
the greatest taste and industry biit exhibited a most munificent spirit. 

After the death of Mr Townley, Dr Burney obtained the fine manu- 
script Homer which passes under his name, and has been valued by 
some connoisseurs at the sum of £1000. The Codex Crippsianus also 
of the Greek orators came into his possession likewise by purchase. Of 
the printedibooks also in his collection some were of a very rare description, 
in high preservation, and bound with an unrivalled degree of taste and 
richness. The number amounted to nearly 14,000 ; and many of them 
are of additional value from the manuscript notes of H. Stephens, Bent- 
ley, Markland, and himself,' with which the margins are sometimes 
crowded. This rare collection presented, in the Greek dramatic authors, 
and a few other works, the text of the first edition, with all its subse- 
quent and progressive states of improvement. Some idea of its extent 
and value may be formed from the fact that of editions of several cele- 
brated works, the Burneian collection, on an average, contained at least 
four times the number of those in the British museum. 

Dr Burney having acquired independence, if not opulence, resigned 
his school in favour of his only son, the Rev. C. P. Burney, who had 
acted for some few years as his assistant, and retired to his rectory 
at St Paul's, Deptford, to which he had been inducted about nine 
months before. Here, after a slow, but gradual, decay, he died on the 
28th of December, 1817. His death was occasioned by apoplexy, with 
which he was first seized on the morning of Christmas-day, and under 
which he languished but for three days afterwards. 

Dr Burney, during the last twenty-five or thirty years of his life, 
maintained the highest character as a scholar: in respect to an intimate 
acquaintance w'ith the Greek drama, he might, perhaps, have justly 
claimed the first. 

On the death of Dr Burney, it became a subject of general disquietude, 
lest his noble library should be separated and distributed by public sale ; 
but at length it was determined, that it should become the property of 
the nation, and be preserved as one great whole. On February 23d, 
1818, Mr Bankes presented a petition from the trustees of the British 
museum to the house of commons, praying for parliamentary aid to pur- 
chase this rare and extensive library. The honourable gentleman de- 
scribed it as a collection of a very superior kind, having been accumu- 
lated by the labours of many years, on the part of its possessor, who 
was a man of great taste and learning, and who'had spared no reason- 
able expense in the collection ; and when it was considered how import- 
ant it was to deposit literary treasures of such value and character in the 
British museum, Mr Bankes hoped, that the house would be disposed 
to listen to the prayer of the petition.” The chancellor of the exchequer 
bore ample testimony to the learning and abilities of Dr Burney, and 
agreed, that the present opportunity of obtaining so valuable a collection 
of books and manuscripts ought by no means to be neglected. A com- 
mittee was accordingly nominated, and the sum of £13,500, recomn^d- 
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ed to be given to the proprietor. Some slight objectipn was urged on the 
score of public economy, but instantly overruled by the eloquence of Sir 
J. Mackintosh and the Hon. Frederick Douglas. The vote passed unani- 
mously ; and we cannot more appropriately close this notice, than by 
an extract from, the report on the library, as printed by order of the 
house of commons : 

“ Oue of the large classes consists of manuscripts of classical and 
other ancient authors ; among which that of Homer’s Iliad, formerly 
belonging to Mr Townley, holds the first place in the estimation of all 
the very competent judges who were examined by your committee ; 
although not supposed to be older than the latter part of the thirteenth 
or beginning of the fourteenth century, it is considered as being of the 
earliest date of the MSS. of Homers Iliad known to scholars, and may 
be rated as superior to any other which now exists, at least in England ; 
it is also extremely rich in scholia, which have been hitherto but par- 
tially explored. 

There are two copies of the series of Greek orators, probably 
written in the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, of which that upon 
vellum was brought to this country by Mr Cripps and Dr Clarke, and 
is esteemed as extremely valuable; an account of the orations con- 
tained in it w'as drawn up by Dr Raine, late master of the Charter- 
house, and of the collations, which he had made in comparing it with 
the Aldine edition. This manuscript of the rhetoricians is indeed one 
of tlie most important manuscripts ever introduced into this country, 
because it supplies more lacunae than any other manuscript ; there is 
contained in it a portion of Isasus, which has never been printed : there 
is only one printed oration of Lycurgus in existence, which is imperfect, 
and this manuscript completes it ; there is also an oration of Dinarcbus, 
which may be completed from this manuscript. 

“ Among the rarer manuscripts in the collection, there are two beau- 
tiful copies of the Greek gospels, of the tenth and twelfth centuries. 
The Geography of Ptolemy is another of the finest MSS. enriched with 
maps, which although not older than the fifteenth century, yet, from the 
circumstance of all the other known copies of this work in the original 
language being in the collection of different public libraries abroad, the 
possession of this copy is rendered particularly desirable. There is 
likewise a valuable Latin manuscript of the comedies of Plautus, writ- 
ten in the fourteenth century, containing twenty plays ; which is a much 
larger number than the copies already in the museum, or those in foreign 
libiiries in general contain, most of which have only six or eight, and 
few, comparatively speaking, more than twelve plays. A beautiful and 
correct manuscript of Callimachus of the fifteenth century ; a very fine 
copy of Pappas Alexandrinus' collection of mathematical treatises, of 
similar date ; and a m’Unuscript of the Asinus Aureus of Apuleius, an 
author of extreme rarity, deserve also particular notice. The whole 
number of manuscripts amounts to about 885, but those above-mentioned 
are the most important and valuable. 

Exclusive of the manuscripts already noticed, there is a very large 
number of memoranda and criticisms, in Dr Burney’s own hand (ex- 
clusive of the Fragmenta Scenica Grmca, and books with Dr Burney’s 
own nqtes}; three or four articles of which seem nearly prepared for 
the press. In this pkrt of the collection there are several small lexicons 
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of the Greek dialects, with numerous remarks on ancient authors : the 
merit of which, though certainly considerable, can only be thoroughly 
appreciated by patient investigation. There are also many original 
letters of Isaac Casaubon, who maintained an extensive correspondence 
with many of the learned men of his time, whose letters to Casaubon 
have never been published, 

“Among the printed books, the whole number of which is from 
13,000 to 14,000 volumes, the most distinguished branch consists of the 
collection of Greek dramatic authors, which are arranged so as to pre- 
sent every diversity of text and commentary at one view ; each play 
being bound up singly, and in so complete but expensive a manner, 
that it has occasioned the sacrifice of two copies of every edition, and in 
some instances of such editions as are very rare : the same arrangement 
has also been adopted with regard to Harpocration, and some of the 
Greek grammarians ; and both the editions of, and annotations upon, 
Terentianus Maurus are particularly copious and complete. It appears, 
indeed, that this collection contains the first edition of every Greek 
classic, and several of the scarcest among the Latins, and that the series 
of grammarians, lexicographers, and philological writers, in both lan- 
guages, is unusually complete. The books are represented to be gene- 
rally in good, though not in what may be styled brilliant, condition; 
the whole having been collected by Dr Burney himself, from the dif- 
ferent great libraries, which have been of late years brought to sale, be- 
ginning chiefly with the Pinelli collection. 

“Another important portion of this collection may be called the 
Variorum collection : this is, perhaps, one of the most remarkable series 
of books in the whole library : in it, Dr Burney has so brought together 
the comments and notes of many celebrated scholars upon several Greek, 
and particularly the dramatic writers, that at one view may be seen 
almost all that has been said in illustration of each author ; it extends 
to about 300 volumes in folio and quarto. One portion of this remark- 
able collection consists of a regular series of 170 volumes, entitled Frag- 
menta Scenica Grseca, which comprises aU the remains of the Greek 
dramatists, in number not less than 300, wheresoever they could be 
traced. 

“ Another, and a very different, branch of this collection comprises a 
numerous and rare series of newspapers, from 1603 to the present time, 
amounting in the whole to 700 volumes, which is more ample than any 
other that is supposed to be extant. A large collection of between 300 
and 400 volumes in quarto, containing materials for a history of the 
stage, from 1660 to the present time, and particulars relating to the 
biography of actors, and persons connected with the stage, may be 
classed after these daily journals. 

“ Dr Burney’s collection of prints has been principally made with 
reference to this object, comprising the most complete series that pro- 
bably exists of theatrical portraits ; beginning in the latter part of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, which is the period of our earliest engravers 
of portraits, such as Geminie, Hogenburgh, Elstracke, And the three 
Passes, and continued to the present time. The number of these 
theatrical engravings is about 5000, many of which are bound together 
in ten volumes ; besides these, there are about 2,000 other engraved por- 
traits, principally of authors, commentators, and other learned persons^: 
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Upon the whole matter, your committee venture to recommend, as 
the result of the best consideration, which they have bestowed both 
upon the importance and just value of the entire collection, that the 
proprietor, being ready to dispose of it for the sum of £13,500, it will 
be a very material addition to the public stock of literature, and pur- 
chased at a price which cannot be deemed unreasonable.” 

April, 1818 .» 

The following is a list of the works either composed or edited 
by Dr Burney : — ‘ Appendix ad Lexicon Graeco-Latinura, a Joan, 
Scapula constructura,’ &c, Lond. 1789. ‘ Remarks on the Greek 

Verses of Milton,’ published at the end of Mr T. Warton’s edition of 
Milton's minor poems, 8vo, 1791. ‘ Richardi Bentleii, et Doctorum 

Virorum, Epistolae,* 4to. 1807. ‘ Tentamen de Metris ab jEschylo in 
cboricis cantibus adhibitis,' 8vo. 1809. ‘ Bishop Pearson's Exposition 

of the Creed,' abridged, 12mo. 1810. 2d edition, 1812. ‘Philemonis 
Lexicon Graee^ e Biblioth.* Parisiens. 4to. and 8vo. 1812. ‘ A Sermon 

preached at the Anniversary Meeting of the Stewards of the Sons of the 
Clergy, at St Paul’s, May 14th, 1812,’ 4to. 1813. Several criticisms 
on classicarand learned works, published occasionally in the ‘ Monthly 
Review and numerous articles contributed to the ^ New London 
Magazine,* which was edited by Dr Burney in 1783, and the two fol- 
lowing years. 


Curtl S^adtson, 

BORN A. D. 1746. — DIED A. D. 1819. 


Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ-church, was a native of Lincoln- 
shire. He received his education at Westminster school, whence he 
was elected to Trinity college, Cambridge, and subsequently obtained a 
studentship at Christ-church, Oxford. In 1768, he took the degree of 
B. A., and that of M. A. in 1771. In the latter year he was appoint- 
ed sub-preceptor to their royal highnesses, the young heir-apparent, 
and his next brother. In 1777 he took the degree of B. D, ; and in 
1778 was appointed preacher at Lincoln’s inn, and canon of Christ- 
church* In 1781 he proceeded to the degree of D. D.; and in 1783 
was deckred dean of his college. After acting in that capacity for 
twenty-six years, during which period he twice declined to be raised 
to the episcopal bench, he retired to Felpham, in Sussex, where he died 
<>n the 81st day of August, 1819. 

De^ Jackson is acknowledged by ail his contemporaries to have been a 
man ^ i^ofound learning and great abilities. « I have long thought,” 
Mid Dr Parr, in 1800, “and often declared, that the highest station in 
tbe otiureh vould not be more than an adequate reward for Cyril Jack- 
son. Upon petty and dubious questions of criticism, I may not always 
have the happiness to agree with him ; but I know that, with magnani- 
mity OTongh to refuse two bishoprics, he has qualities of head and 
heart to adorn the primacy of all England, and to protect all the sub- 
English church.” By Person he was very 
greatly admired; and, soon after his retirement from Christ-church, the 
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provost of Oriel college described him as one who had drunk largely at 
the fountain of modern science as well as of ancient learning. 

IStsliap ISetmtt 

BORN A. D. 1745 . niED A. D. 1820 . 

This prelate was born in 1745, and educated at Harrow, where he 
was contemporary, and intimate with Parr and Jones. From Harrow 
he removed to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
M, A. in 1770, and that of D. D. in 1790, in which latter year he was 
elevated to the bishopric of Cork and Ross, by the earl of Westmore- 
land, during his viceroyalty in Ireland. In 1794 he was translated to 
the see of Cloyne* 

His lordship died in July, 1820. The following very flattering eulo- 
gium was written in 1795 by his quondam school-fellow, Parr: “Among 
the fellows of Emmanuel College who endeavoured to shake Mr Hom- 
er s resolution, and to preserve for him his academical rank, there was 
one man, whom I cannot remember without feeKng that all my in- 
clination to commend, and all my talents for commendation, are 
disproportionate to his merit. From habits not only of close intimacy, 
but of early and uninterrupted friendship, I can say, that there is 
scarcely one Greek or Roman author of eminence, in verse or prose, 
whose writings are not familiar to him. He is equally successful in 
combating difficulties of the most obscure, and catching at a glance 
the beauties of the most elegant. Though I could mention two or 
three persons who have made a greater proficiency than my friend 
in philosophical learning, yet, after surveying all the intellectual 
endowments of all my literary acquaintance, I cannot name the man 
whose taste seems to me more correct and more pure, or whose judg- 
ment upon any composition in Greek, Latin, or English, would carry 
with it higher authority to my mind. To those discourses which, when 
delivered before an academical audience, captivated the young and in- 
terested the old; which were argumentative without formality, and 
brilliant without gaudiness; and in which the happiest selection of 
topics was united with the most luminous arrangement of matter, it 
cannot be unsafe for me to pay the tribute of my praise, because every 
hearer was an admirer, and every admirer will be a witness. As a 
tutor, he was unwearied in the instruction, liberal in the government, 
a>.d anxious for the welfare, of all who were intrusted to his care. The 
brilliancy of his conversation, and the suavity of his manners, were the 
more endearing, because they were united with qualities of a higher 
order ; because in morals he was correct without moroseness, and be- 
cause in religion he was serious without bigotry. From the retirement 
of a college he stepped at once into the circle of a court ; but he has’ 
not been dazzled by its glare, nor tainted by its corruptions. As a 
prelate, he does honour to the gratitude of a patron who was once his 
pupil, and to the dignity of a station where, in his wise and honest 
judgment upon things, great duties are connected with great emolu- 
ments. If, from general description, I were permitted to descend to 
particular detail, I should say, that in one instance he exhibited a noble 
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proof of generosity, by refusing to accept the legal and customary pro- 
fits of his office from a peasantry bending down under the weight of 
indigence and exaction. 1 should say, that, upon another occasion, he 
did not suffer himself to be irritated by perverse and audacious opposi- 
tion ; but, blending mercy with justice, spared a misguided father %r 
the sake of a distressed dependent family, and provided, at the same 
time, for the instruction of a large and populous parish, without push- 
ing to extremes his episcopal rights when invaded, and his episcopal 
power when defied. While the English universities produce such 
scholars, they will indeed deserve to be considered as the nurseries of 
learning and virtue. While the church of Ireland is adorned by such 
prelates, it cannot have much to fear from that spirit of restless discon- 
tent and excessive refinement which has lately gone abroad. It will 
be instrumental to the best purposes by the best means. It will gain 
fresh security and fresh lustre from the support of wise and good 
men. It will promote the noblest interests . of society, and uphold, in 
this day of peril, the sacred cause of true religion. Sweet is the re- 
freshment afforded to my soul by the remembrance of such a scholar, 
such a man, and such a friend, as Dr William Bennet, Bishop of Cork.” 


BORN A. D. 1751. — DIED A. D. 1820. 

Isaac Milner’s life and literary career exhibit a singular combina- 
tion of ability, worth, industry, and good fortune. He was born in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, near Leeds, of parents who could boast 
neither of rank nor property. While he was a boy, his father, who 
was a weaver, died ; the. family, left behind, were Isaac, an elder bro- 
ther Joseph, and their mother, old and infirm. As the support of their 
father was wanting, it was necessary that double industry should be 
exerted by the remaining branches of the family, to enable them even 
to live. The two young Milners were constantly at their spinning- 
wheels by day-break, in the summer; and in winter, they rose by 
candle-light to pursue their labour. By this course of persevering 
diligence,, they were enabled, for a long time, to maintain, with credit, 
themselves and their aged parent. It was observed of these young 
men,, by the neighbours, that they did not associate much with their 
acquaintances in the village when a holiday or any other occasion in- 
vited them cut to their accustomed sports; instead of this, they employ- 
ed their v^ant time in the study of a few books which chance had 
thrown in their way. This singularity brought them into some notice; 
and they became frequently the subjects of conversation among their 
neighbours. Their fame at last began to spread through Leeds ; a 
place which abounds with opulent, generous, public-spirited and dis- 
cerning men,— and a subscription was entered into to educate, and send 
to college, one of these young men ; Joseph as the eldest, and one who 
then displayed the greatest maturity of talent, was fixed upon as the 
object of. their patronage. Isaac was for some time thrown into the 
back-pound, though destined at last to surpass his brother both in 
capacity and fortunes. 
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Joseph was sent to the grammar school at Leeds; and the lessons he 
learned there by day, on his return home, he taught Isaac, who discov- 
ered not only a high relish for study, but uncommon quickness of parts, 
a most comprehensive memory, and judgment in proportion. Thus 
passed three years ; in the course of which Isaac had gained a pretty 
familiar acquaintance with the Greek and Latin languages. But the 
time arrived when Joseph was to be sent to college- This deprived the 
younger brother of his assistance. The foundation of knowledge was, 
however, laid, and it was only necessary to raise the superstructure. 
This, by a course of industry, was eflPectually done ; so that at the age 
of nineteen, Isaac might be fairly deemed a good classic. Having 
arrived at that age when it is usual to put boys to some trade, he was 
bound an apprentice to a weaver. Previously tutored as he had been, 
the loom may not be supposed to have agreed with his disposition 
better than the distaff with Hercules ; he managed however, to pursue 
his studies while employed in earning his daily bread ; and used to work 
at the loom with a Tacitus by his side. 

While Isaac was thus employed, his elder brother was winning 
high honours and the golden opinions of all his acquaintance, at Cam- 
bridge. Joseph having, soon after, taken orders and settled at Hull, 
received his brother as his assistant in the management of the free 
grammar-school in that place. While in this station Isaac made great 
progress in classical attainments before he went to Cambridge. In 
algebra and mathematics also he possessed, even before he went to the 
university, a senior optime’s knowledge. Another collateral cause of 
his success was the circumstance of his spending the vacations at his 
brother's s/jhool, in his original employment of usher ; by these means, 
he was enabled to add considerably, every year, to his earlier, and to 
his Cambridge acquirements. All the time of his being an und^r-gra- 
duate was spent in indefatigable study; and in 1774, he became senior 
wrangler, with the honourable distinction of incomparahilis, and gained 
also the first mathematical prize. This struggle for academical distinc- 
tion, though crowned with success, secretly laid the foundation of a nerv- 
ous disorder, which occasionally oppressed him. While at Cambridge, 
Mr Milner became acquainted with William Wilberforce, with whom, in 
company with Mr Pitt, he went on a continental tour ; but they had 
not proceeded far, before political changes in this country called them 
back- A friendship, however, was then cemented between them, which 
was not soon to be dissolved. After Mr Milner's return from the con- 
tinent, in 1788, he was chosen president of the college, to which as a 
student he had done so much credit. Previous to his election, this 
venerable asylum of Erasmus had somewhat decreased in reputation, 
but it now began to re-assume its ancient* consequence. The president 
introduced men of the best abilities from the other colleges among the 
fellows; and gr^tly inproved the interior management of the college 
by the correction of many abuses sanctioned by long prescription. Ad 
detenus is the tendency of every institution, unless this salutary inter- 
ference of authority occasionally takes place. Few, however, like 
Milner, had fortitude enough to support the obloquy which innovation, 
however laudable, is apt to produce- At the time he was under-gradu- 
ate, it was the custom for sizers to wait on the fellows, to dine after they 
had done, and submit to other degrading circumstances. These serviio 
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distinctions, with a recollection how repugnant they had been to his 
former feelings, Milner abolished. 

A short time after he became president of Queen’s college, he took out 
his doctor’s degree, and was presented, through the interest of Mr WiN 
berforce, with the deanery of Carlisle^ It was his custom to visit this 
place regularly every year, for a few months ; but Hull, before the 
decease of his brother, was the favourite place of his residence. Here 
his lodgings were a complete work-ship, being filled with various kinds 
of chemical, carpenter s, smith’s, and turner’s implements : for he was 
accustomed to relax his mind from the fatigues of study, by manual 
labour. His lathe and appendages for turning, were extremely curious. 
He had also a very singular machine, partly of his own invention, which 
formed and polished at the same time, with the utmost possible exact-^ 
ness, watch- wheels of every description. 

The literary productions of Dr Milner are, alas I but few; but, as 
they bear the genuine stamp of genius, they procured him a very high 
reputation, and a fellowship in the Royal society. They consist of 
communications to that body; the first dated 16th February, 1778, 
concerning the communication of motion, by impact and gravity. An- 
other paper treats of the limits of algebraical equations, and contains a 
general demonstration of Des Cartes’ rule for finding the number of 
affirmative and negative roots ; this is dated February 26th. In the 
following June, we find another communication on the precession of tJie 
equinoxes. Dr Milner frequently turned his researches towards che- 
mistry. The French are generally thought to have availed themselves 
of his discovery concerning the composition of nitre, so as to provide, 
without foreign assistance, the vast consumption of that article, requisite 
in the manufacture of gunpowder. On the death of Dr Waring, Dr 
Milner, in 1798, was made Lucasian professor of mathematics. Thus 
we see with no other advantages but those of ability, prudence, and 
merit, a person rising from an obscure rank in life, and with all his 
other honorary distinctions, filling the chair of an immortal Newton.^ 

“ The continued residence in Cambridge,” says one of the dean’s 
contemporaries, “ of the late principal of Queen’s college, was a great 
public benefit to that university; and it will be generally allowed, that 
he and his fi-iend, the Rev. Charles Simeon, of King’s college, in the 
same university, have been the honoured instruments of iutroducine 
into the ministry of the church of England, a greater number of pious 
l^ed, industrious, and useful clergymen, than any other two indi- 
viduals in Great Britain. And no two men of equally good and up- 
right intentions ever encountered more calumny and reproach than they 
have met with in the conscientious execution of their duties. They 
have been stigmatised with much opprobium, yet they have meekly 

However obnoxious were the epithet 
which have ^en fastened to their names, their exemplary lives have, 
long since, borne down all opposition; whUe they have not ceased to 

f learning, but that, to- 

^ther, both piety and learning conduce to the formation of a complete 
Christian minister, whose faith and practice are equally remote from 
the undue warmth of fanaticism, and the frigid torpor of lukewarmness. 

^ Abridged from Memoir in ‘Monthly Magazine.* 
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Before we separate these two able champions, whose union death has 
severed for a season, it becomes us briefly to advert to their joint eflPorts 
in the establishment of an auxiliary Bible Society in the university of 
which they were such distinguished members ; and when that measure 
was so successfully carried, we rejoiced: it was, indeed, a complete con- 
quest over specious intolerance, arrogant dogmatism, and learned igno- 
rance ! 

• “ Before we conclude our notice of this great man, we must be per- 
mitted to allude to his humility, which imparted additional lustre to his 
other excellencies. Throughout life he was never ashamed of his former 
lowly situation; and when he visited Leeds, which he usually did in his 
journey to the North, he never failed to call on the obscure friends of 
his boyish days, and, by his well-timed acts of generosity among them, 
‘ he delivered the poor and the fatherless, and caused many a widow’s 
heart to sing for joy.’ Isaac Milner, the fatherless weaver, and Dr 
Milner, the Lucasian professor, did not appear in their eyes as two dif- 
ferent men ; they were both appropriately personified under one char- 
acter. In his deportment he manifested the same unaffected simplicity 
of manners and affability of disposition which were befitting his early 
station in society, and which equally adorned that to which, by the 
providence of God, he was subsequently raised. 

“ On Saturday, March the 1st, 1820, at the house of his esteemed 
friend, William Wilberforce, Esq., M.P., and in the 70th year of his age, 
died this venerable scholar and exemplary Christian. — The final close 
of such a life must not be announced without a farewell tribute, how- 
ever trifling, to his memory. He was in every respect an extraordinary 
man. In early youth he rose superior to diflflculties, with which few 
could have successfiilly contended: and his academical career was emi- 
nently distinguished. By the splendour of his reputation while in the 
vigour of life, and by unconunon zeal and activity in the cause of sci- 
ence, he gave a strong impulse to the study of mathematical and philo- 
sophical learning in his university. With him, indeed, the season of 
vigour and activity was not of long duration ; a morbid constitution of 
body, acted upon by a mind wounded by severe domestic affliction, 
deprived the world of his exertions at a period when they were the 
most valuable. The latter part of his life, and that a very considerable 
portion of the whole, he passed in retirement; but it was the retirement 
of a man of talents and of learning. The range of his inquiries was 
surprisingly extensive : — abstract science ; philosophy, theoretical and 
experimental ; ancient literature ; history ; theology ; by turns occupi- 
ed his attention. With regard to the intellectual faculties of this great 
man, he was most remarkable for the strength of his understanding: his 
mind seemed capable of grasping whatever was fairly within the sphere 
of human knowledge. At the same time, it may be doubted whether 
he possessed in a high degree that most splendid of mental endowments, 
invention — the power of forming new combinations of ideas : and, in 
matters of taste and unagination, he certainly discovered IMe sensi- 
bility.” 
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BOB.N A. D. 1747. — ^DIED A. D. 1821. 

I WAS born,” says this excellent man, and able theologian, in his 
personal narrative, “ on the fourth of February, 1746-7, answering, since 
the change of the style, and the beginning of another century, to Feb- 
ruary 16, 1747. A small farm house at Braytoft, in Lincolnshire, was 
the place of my birth. Braytoft is five miles from Spilsby, and about 
six from Skegness. My father, John Scott, was a grazier, a man of a 
small and feeble body, but of uncommon energy of mind, and vigour of 
intellect ; by which he surmounted, in no common degree, the almost 
total want of education. His circumstances were very narrow, and for 
many years he struggled with urgent difficulties. But he rose above 
them ; and, though never affluent, his credit was supported, and he lived 
in more comfortable circumstances to the age of seventy-six years. 1 
was the tenth of thirteen children, ten of whom lived to maturity ; and 
my eldest brother was twenty-three years older than my youngest sister.” 

Mr Scott’s mother, too, seems to have been a valuable woman, and 
from her he learnt to read; a neighbouring day-school afforded him 
the means of acquiring the first elements of Latin. At eight years of 
age, he was transferred to a different seminary, where he made some 
progress in the common acquisitions of youth. His elder brother had 
been trained to the medical profession, and was a surgeon’s mate in the 
navy ; but his zeal iu the pursuit of knowledge, leading him to expose 
himself to a malignant fever which was raging among the crew of a ship 
of war just arrived from a foreign station, he fell a victim to its ravages. 
This event altered the destination of Thomas, who, having exhibited a 
certain degree of readiness in acquiring information, was singled out 
from the rest of the family to enjoy the advantages of a professional 
training. After spending five years, not to much propose, at school in 
Yorkshire, he was bound apprentice to a surgeon and apothecary prac- 
tising in the vicinity, but misconducted himself so grossly, as to give 
his master a plausible reason for dismissing ” him at the expiration of 
two months. 

With, as we suppose, a sort of vindictive feeling on the part of his 
^her, inexcusable in itself, and mischievous in its consequences, the de- 
linquent was now set to do the most laborious and dirty parts of the 
work bdonging to a grazier.” His previous modes of life had not pre- 
pared him for th^ exposure to the vicissitudes of a wintry season, amid 
the damps and inundations of a low and unwholesome site, and his 
constitution sustained repeated shocks, of which, in after life, he felt the 
injurious effects. Yet even amid these hardships, the force of Mr 
Scott’s character, mixed indeed with much pride and passion, bore him 
up without complaint, and his parents had not knowledge enough of the 
human mind to discern the elements of noble qualities which we^e dis- 
cernible through all the gloom and turbulence of his spirit. Strong 
convictions frequently prevailed within him, and he was often assailed 
by appalling temptations, but that gracious Being who was preparing 
him through all this severe discipline for happy and honourable service 
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in the church of Christ, kept him from despair. For about nine years 
he followed his harassing employment, associating with the riotous, the 
vulgar, and the profane, but still cherishing the secret hope of better 
days, and persevering amid all discouragements, in giving to his mind 
such culture as came within his reach. At length Mr Scott, having 
discovered that in the ultimate disposal of the family property, his in- 
terests were to be completely sacrificed, applied himself with redoubled 
diligence to the study of his “ few torn Latin books,” with his Eton 
Greek grammar, and, having been one day harshly and undeservedly 
reproved by his father, fiercely retorted, and renouncing his shepherd's 
life and garb, declared his intention of never resuming either. He then 
left his paternal dwelling, slept that night at his brother's house, and 
after returning home to pay some necessary attention to the flock which 
he had left, set off for Boston, and waited on a clergyman to whom he 
was slightly known. His object in this visit must be stated in his own 
words. To this clergyman I opened my mind with hesitation and tre- 
pidation: and nothing could well exceed his astonishment when he 
heard my purpose of attempting to obtain orders. He knew me only 
as a shepherd, somewhat more conversible, perhaps, than others in that 
station, and immediately asked, ‘ Do you known any thing of Latin and 
Greek ?' I told him I had received education, but that for almost ten 
years I had never seen a Greek book, except the grammar. He in- 
stantly took down a Greek Testament, and put it into my hands ; and 
without difficulty I read several verses, giving both the Latin and Eng- 
lish rendering of them, according to the custom of our school. On this, , 
having strongly expressed his surprise, he said, ^ Our visitation will be 
next week.; the archdeacon. Dr Gordon, will be here ; and, if you will 
be in the town, I will mention you to him, and induce him, if I can, to 
send for you.’ This being settled, I returned immediately to my father 
for the intervening days ; knowing how much, at that season, he wanted 
my help, for services which he could no longer perform himself, and 
which he was not accustomed to intrust to servants.” 

Mr Scott had to encounter many obstacles before the wish of his heart 
was gratified. After an interview with the archdeacon, who gave him 
reason to hope for final approbation, he applied with redoubled diligence 
to his studies, and at the appointed' time presented himi^lf in London 
for ordination, but failed in procuring admission as a candidate. As- 
certaining that the real ground of objection arose from a most unfounded 
suspicion of Methodism / — ^he solicited an introduction to the bishop, 
who treated him with courtesy, but negatived his application, until he 
should obtain his father's consent, and a satisfactory attestation from 
some beneficed clergymen in his own neighbourhood. With this an- 
swer, in the 26th year of his age, and with every avenue apparently 
closed against him, baffled but not disheartened, the subject of our me- 
moir quitted London, and on the day of his return home, after walk- 
ing twenty miles in the forenoon,” laid aside his “ clerical clothes,” re- 
sumed bis “shepherd's dress, and sheered eleven large sheep. in the 
afternoon.” After some further difficulties he obtained his father’s re- 
luctant consent, and such additional documents as were sufficient to gain 
him admission as a probationer ; his answers were satisfactory, and Dr 
Gordon, the examiner, expressed his approbation in forcible language. 
He was ordained deacon in September, 1772, and priest in March of 
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the following year. His state of mind when he took upon himself 
the ministerial office, was afterwards described by himself in the strong- 
est terms of reprobation. “ I deliberately judge/’ are his own words, 
‘‘this whole transaction to have been the most atrocious wickedness of 
my life; as far as I understood such controversies, I was nearly a Soci- 
nian and Pelagian, and wholly an Arminian. While I was preparing 
for the solemn office, I lived, as before, in known sin, and in utter ne- 
glect of prayer ; my whole preparation consisting of nothing else than 
an attention to those studies which were more immediately requisite for 
reputably passing through the previous examination.” 

His first labours were in the curacies of Stoke and Weston Under- 
wood, in Buckinghamshire, with the occasional supply of Gayhurst, 
where he made a pleasant acquaintance with George Wrighte, Esq. 
a man of wealth and influence. Whatever of error and obscurity might 
rest upon his religious views, his labours, at least, on assuming his new 
office, were exemplary ; he studied the scriptures diligently, and was 
indefatigable in the acquisition of the languages and dialects which are 
connected with biblical investigation. “ No cost,” he writes to one of 
his sisters, “ do I in the least grudge to procure advantageous methods 
of pursuing my studies. So far is a multiplicity of studies, a diversity 
of pursuits, from overburdening my memory, that, by exercising it, I 
find it in a high degree more retentive ; as well as the comprehending 
faculty more quick. Nothing can give greater satisfaction than these con- 
siderations do. I proceed with alacrity ; I think with expedition. Of 
the Hebrew, some twenty weeks ago I knew not a letter ; and I have 
now read through ode hundred and nineteen of the Psalms, and twenty- 
three chapters of Genesis ; and commonly now read two chapters in the 
time above mentioned, tracing every word to its original, unfolding 
every verbal difficulty.” 

The religious progress of Mr Scott’s mind has been very minutely 
and satisfactorily related by himself in that most interesting tract entitled, 
‘ The Force of Truth.’ On the removal of Mr Newton to London, from 
Obey, Mr Scott succeeded him in the latter place. In 1785, he re- 
ceived an invitation to become joint-preacher at the Lock hospital from 
the governors of that institution, which, after due deliberation, he ac- 
cepted. He found, however, that he had placed himself in a situation 
which brought him many anxieties and vexations, with a very inade- 
quate allotment of the good things of this life. His preaching was un- 
popular ; his fearless and universal offer of the invitations of the gospel, 
and his practical stram of appeal, exposed him to the charge of Armi- 
nianism, while his stem and uncompromising regard to consistency, in- 
volved him at times in unpleasant circumstances. Still he persevered, 
and by the steady and undeviating rectitude of his course, bore down 
all opposition. His work was indeed laborious, and scantily paid. His 
“salary at the Lock was no more than £80; his Bread-street lecture- 
ship produced him £30 and he preached on alternate Sabbaths in 
Lothbury church at six in the morning for “ 7s. 6d. a time he had in 
addition such presents as the precarious liberality of his friends might 
induce them to bestow. While in this situation a proposal was made 
to Mr Scott that he should write a commentary on the Bible, to be 
published in weekly numbers ; and for this the remuneration was to be 
one guinea fcr each number. He acceded^ and commenced in Jan- 
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uary, 1788, but when the fifteenth publication had appeared, the very 
impudent intimation was made to him, that unless he could procure 
money from his friends, the work must cease. In this dilemma, he 
adopted the worst possible alternative; instead of taking the wiser 
hazard of making himself the master of his own materials, he strained 
every nerve to keep his publisher afloat, and the whole business termi- 
nated in the bankruptcy of the bookseller, with enormous loss to Mr 
Scott, involving not only the whole of his slender property, but leaving 
him £500 pounds in debt. After much embarrassment, a second edi- 
tion was undertafc^on, and the sale was prosperous, but in consequence 
of the rise in paper and printing, as well as of other circumstances con- 
nected with Mr Scott’s habits of composition, the proceeds of the work 
scarcely covered the original cost- And when, on the preparation of 
a third edition, he transferred the copyright, his ultimate remuneration 
for the labour of above twenty-one years, was less than £1000. In 
1807 he received “ a parchment, by which,” he writes, I am constituted 
D. D. by the Dickensonian college, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, by persons 
whose names I never before heard.” — ^We do not find this distinction 
recorded in the title page to any of his works. Mr Scott was unfor- 
tunate in his early commercial connections. His first bookseller im- 
posed on him grossly ; and the publication of a third edition involved 
him in a chancery suit, which ended in the discomfiture of his adversary. 
His last publishers were, happily, honourable men, and in addition to 
the punctual discharge of their engagements, exonerated him from all 
expense on account of the law proceedings. Twelve thousand copies 
of the commentary have been printed in England, and at least double 
that number in America ; the retail price of the whole would aihount 
to the large sum of £199,900. 

A severe illness in 1801 compelled Mr Scott to give up his morning 
lecture at Lothbury ; and in the same year, he obtained the Jiving of 
Aston Sandford. In 1802 he was appointed sole chaplain to the Lock, 
but in the following year removed wholly to Aston. This rectory was 
nominally worth £180 annually, but the expenses consequent on build- 
ing a new parsonage house, reduced that small amount to less than £100. 
Such were the honours and rewards with which the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of England crowned one of the best and most useful of her sons I 
The man who would have conferred honour on a mitre, was overlooked 
amid the higher claims of courtiers and university graduates. The 
quiet and seclusion which he enjoyed in this small village, eriabled him 
to pursue without interruption his other plans. In 1807, however, he 
acceded to the request of the Church Missionary society, that he would 
undertake the preparation of their missionaries ; a labour in which he 
persevered until, in 1814, his impaired health compelled him to resign 
the charge. It is to be mentioned as an illustration of the unbroken 
energy of his mind at this advanced age, that in compliance with the 
very singular request of the society, he mastered the Susoo and 'Arabic 
languages, for the purpose of instructing his pupils. In 1813 Mr Scott 
made an unexpected discovery, which required all the fortitude even of 
his resolute spirit to bear up against. He had hoped, and on plausible 
grounds, that the sale of his copyright and of his works would cover all 
his debts ; but on coming to a settlement with his printer, he discovered 
that large quantities of his printed stock were still on hand, and on 
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striking a final balance, he found himself in debt to the amount of £ 1 200. 
In this dilemma, agitated with the overwhelming apprehension of “ dying 
insolvent,” the only resource which occurred to him was to issue a circu- 
lar to a few friends, stating the facts, and soliciting their purchase of 
his works in five volumes octavo, at a reduced price. The result was 
delightful. His friends exerted themselves on all sides. From Cam- 
bridge he received, through Mr Simeon, £590, as “ a present, beside a 
considerable sum for books.” From Bristol and from York liberal 
donations were sent him, and in addition to the purchase of the works 
which he tendered for sale, he received at least £200,0, as presents, in 
little more than two months.” On the 16th of April, 1821, this good 
and faithful servant entered into the joy of his Lord. 

BORN A. D. 1769. — DIED A.D. 1822. 

T'HIS prelate was the only son of the Rev. Thomas Middleton of 
Kedleston, in Derbyshire. He was educated at Christ's hospital and 
Cambridge. After taking the degree of B. A. in 1792, he was ordained 
deacon, and in 1795 was presented to the rectory of Tansor, in North- 
amptonshire. Here he passed some years in comparative obscurity ; 
but the appearance of his ‘ Treatise on the Greek Article,’ in 1808, 
brought him into notice and repute in the literary world. In 1811 he 
was presented to the vicarage of St Fancras, Middlesex, and in 1812 
to the archdeaconry of Huntingdon. 

When it was resolved by government to introduce an Episcopalian 
establishment into the British possessions in India, Dr Middleton was 
recommended as the first bishop of Calcutta, and was consecrated to 
that office in May, 1814, at Lambeth palace. In the month of June 
following he embarked at Portsmouth, and in November reached Ben- 
gal. He entered with zeal on the duties of his high office ; made a 
tour of ffive thousand miles with the view of inquiring into the moral 
aspect of Hindostan ; established a Mission college at Calcutta ; and 
maintained an active cprrespondence with the Church Missionary so- 
ciety in England, on the subject of the spiritual wants of India. His 
career promised to be one of great activity and usefulness, but was sud- 
denly cut short on the 8th of July, 1822. 

BORN A. D. 1743.— DIED A. D. 1824. 

Dr Abraham Rees was the son of the Rev. Lewis Rees, a Welsh 
dissenting minister. He was educated for the ministry ; and in 1768 
was. chosen pastor of a congregation in the borough of Southwark, 
London, In 1786 he was chosen fellow of the Royal society, in con- 
^uen^ of the ability he had displayed in editing an edition of Cham- 
ber s Cyclopsedia. In 1802 he published the first volume of his great 
undertaking, commonly known by the name of ‘Rees' Cyolopmdia,’ 
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which he brought to a successful termination in 45 vols. 4to. He died 
in 1824 


BORN A.D. 1750 . — DIED A. D. 1825 / 

This excellent man was born on the 1st of March, 1750. He was 
the fourth son of John Bogue, Esq. of Halydown in Berwickshire. He 
studied at Edinburgh for the ministry in connection with the Established 
Presbyterian church, but ultimately embraced the principles of Inde- 
pendency, and became pastor of an Independent church at Gosport in 
England, in 1777. 

Some years after Mr Bogue’s settlement at Gosport his mind became 
powerfully affected with the conviction, that it was the duty of Protes- 
tant dissenting churches to attempt something for the conversion of the 
heathen to Christianity, and he embraced every opportunity in the pul- 
pit, and in private conference, to mourn over their neglect, and to urge 
all around him to prayer and labour in this great cause. Whilst it 
would be folly to attribute to Mr Bogue the discovery of a principle, 
which burned in the bosoms of several nonconformist ministers, which 
was subsequently proposed to the churches by Dr Doddridge, and 
which, in our own days, animated at the same moment the mitids of 
Williams, Carey, and Horne, yet Mr Bogue was providentially placed 
in circumstances peculiarly favourable to its exhibition, and thus has 
the honour of being amongst the very first, in modern times, to advo- 
cate this great but long-neglected duty. On the 30th of March, 1792, 
Mr Bogue preached at Salters’ Hall, in London, the anniversary sermon 
before “ the Correspondent Board of the Society in Scotland for Pro- 
pagating Christian Knowledge in the Highlands and Islands,'* and he 
availed himself of this favourable opportunity to press the topic on his 
hearers, and afterwards, for the sermon was published, on his readers. 
This excellent and animated discourse made a deep and wide impres- 
sion, and, together with other co-operating circumstances, tended to 
produce a general conviction that little had been done for the conver- 
sion of the heathen world, and that it was the duty of every Christian 
to aim at the cultivation of this highly-important field. The subject 
continued to occupy his mind till 1794, when he visited the Tabernacle 
at Bristol, and was associated with the Rev. J. Stevens, then minister 
of Crown-court chapel, London, as his colleague, and to him, in com- 
pany with Mr Hay, then miuister of Castle -green Meeting, Bristol, he 
disclosed his plans, and it was agreed he should write a paper recom- 
mending missions to the heathen, and obtain its insertion in the ‘ Evan- 
gelical Magazine it therefore appeared m the number of that work 
for September, 1794, addressed ‘‘To the. Evangelical Dissenters who 
practice- infant baptism J' 

The scriptural argument, the forcible appeals, and Christian benevo- 
lence of this letter, excited a sacred ardour in the minds of thousands. 
Dr Edward Williams, then of Birmingham, replied to this address in 
tlie ‘ Evangelical Magazine,’ stating that missionary objects had been 
recommended by the Warwickshire Associated ministers to their people, 
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in a circular letter dated June, 1793. At length, on the memorable 
4th of November, the first concerted meeting was held ; it was a small 
but glowing circle of ministers of various connections and denomina- 
tions, who resolved, on the most liberal principles, to embark in this 
holy enterprise. The opening of the year 1795 was occupied in pre- 
paring and circulating several interesting letters to ministers and churches, 
which are happily preserved in “the introductory memorial respecting 
the formation of the Missionary Society.” On Tuesday, the 22d of 
September, 1795, at Spa-6elds chapel, in the midst of a multitude 
powerfully excited by the novelty and benevolence of the object, the 
society was formed ; meetings for worship and business occupied the 
two following days, and on the Thursday evening Mr Bogue preached, 
at Tottenham-court chapel, an able sermon entitled ^Objections against 
a Mission to the Heathen stated and considered,’ in which his manly 
sense, sanctified benevolence, and vigorous faith in the promises of 
God, are conspicuously displayed. In his closing sentence his faith 
seems to have attained an elevation which led him to anticipate the 
verdict of coming generations respecting the transactions in which lie 
was then engaged, — anticipations which it is only necessary to tran- 
scribe to convince every reader how happily they have been realized. 

“ This year will, I hope, form an epoch in the history of man ; and 
from this day, by our exertions, and by the exertions of others whom 
we shall provoke to z6al, the kingdom of Jesus Christ shall be consider- 
ably enlarged, both at home and abroad, and continue to increase * till 
the knowledge of God cover the earth as the waters cover the sea.’ 
When we left our homes we expected to see a day of small things which 
it was our design not to despise but to cherish with fond solicitude. 
But God has beyond measure exceeded our expectations ; he has made 
a little one a thousand, and has inspired us with the most exalted hopes- 
Now, we do not think ourselves in danger of being mistaken when wo 
say, that we shall account it through eternity a distinguished favour, 
and the highest honour conferred on us during our pilgrimage on earth, 
that we appeared here, and gave in our names among the founders of 
the Missionary society, and the time will be ever remembered by us, 
and may it be celebrated by future ages, as the era of Christian bene- 
volence.” 

Amongst other calumnies which were circulated against the founders 
of the- Missionary society, was the ungenerous imputation, that they were 
ready to transport their brethren to ungenial climates, to labour amongst 
savage and heathen nations, while they continued to enjoy the delights 
^ home. This reproach was as untrue as it was unkind ; for Dr Bogue, 
joined with. his friends the Rev. Greville Ewing and the Rev. William 
innes, about the year 1796, in several memorials and petitions to the 
directors of the East India company, requesting permission that they 
and their families might go to Bengal, and devote their future years to 
the propagation of the gospel in our Hindoo empire. These repeated 
requests were most peremptorily refused, though made in language of 
earnest expostulation and Christian eloquence : one of these memorials, 
was printed in their joint names, and circulated amongst leading and 
lafiuenlial persons ; and though no immediate effect resulted from it, 
yet It abid^ a monument of the personal devotion of its xiiitUors to the 
missionary work, and doubtless contributed to diffuse opinions which 
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have since so happily changed the policy of the honourable court. 
Though shut out from foreign labours, his assiduous application to 
study, especially in foreign theology and biblical criticism, was con- 
tinually enlarging his capacity for usefulness at home, and this literary 
diligence could not be concealed. On the death of Mr Welsh, the 
patron of Gosport academy, it was found that he had made no provision 
for its continuance by bequest, and therefore that useful institution 
would have ceased but for the reputation of its tutor, which commanded 
the liberal support of several friends till 18Q0, when Robert Haldane, 
Esq. of Edinburgh, a gentleman of distinguished intelligence and Chris- 
tian philanthropy, proposed to subscribe JBIOO annually, one-fourth of 
the expense, towards the support of ten additional students, if the 
churches in Hampshire would supply the remaining sum requisite for 
their education and support. This was accepted, and the County As- 
sociation of Hampshire has continued to patronize the institution to the 
present time. 

Amongst other schemes of usefulness which arose out of the religious 
excitement produced by the establishment of the Missionary society, 
was the admirable plan of a Religious Tract society, “ to print and dis- 
tribute small pieces on subjects purely religious.** This valuable insti- 
tution was founded in May, 1799, and the subject of this memoir took 
a prominent part in describing its character and asserting its claims. 
He penned the first tract in the series, ‘ An Address to Christians, re- 
commending the distribution of cheap Religious Tracts,* in which he 
proclaims that pure truth** is to be the exclusive subject of its'publi- 
eations; and adds, nor should any worldly scheme be interwoven 
with the truth, nor attempted to be concealed under its folds. Here 
should not be seen the slightest vostige of any carnal end, in any form, 
or for any purpose, however laudable some may think it ; nothing but 
divine truth, unmingled, unadulterated, and pure, as it came from hea- 
ven, fit for the whole human race to imbibe.’* Such wise principles 
naturally commended their author to the managers of this catholic so- 
ciety, and they requested him to advocate its cause from the pulpit of 
Dr Hunter, where he preached an able sermon, in May, 1800, from 
Psal. xliii. 30. and which discourse he afterwards gave to the public, 
entitled ‘ The Diflfosion of Divine Truth in which he re-asserts those 
principles which cannot be too much enforced on the attention of the 
religious public at the present moment. 

About the same time the Missionary society’s directors wisely re- 
solved to place their future missionaries under a course of preparatory 
studies, and, in deliberating on the beat means of establishing the pro- 
posed seminary, they observe, in their report for 1801, “the superin- 
tendence of a person of eminent abilities, of exemplary piety, and of a 
true missionary spirit, seemed to be an acquisition first in order and 
importance in this business. With these views, they were directed to 
their reverend brother. Dr Bogue, whose laudable zeal and efficient 
labours -they have before acknowledged and record^, and whose dis- 
position to promote the designs of the society, and his devotedness to 
the cause of God, were again manifested by his consenting to accept 
the office of tutor to the Missionary society.’* He therefore added to 
his other lectures a course suited to form ministers for foreign missions, 
and three students were, for this purpose, immediately placed under 
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his care. The public mind had been powerfully excited by the entire 
abolition of papal authority in France, and the directors of the Mission- 
ary society felt, in common with all pious minds, that if the fabric of 
superstition had been demolished in that country by the hand^ of in- 
fidelity, it could never be the design of Divine Providence that infidel- 
ity should acquire a permanent influence over the popular mind ; and 
they were, therefore, called to deliberate what was their duty, as CJiris- 
tians, towards their unhappy neighbours. The state of political hos- 
tility which subsisted between the two countries prevented, at that time, 
all personal intercourse ; it was therefore suggested, we believe, by Dr 
Bogue himself, that it was most important to circulate, in France and 
Belgium, a large edition of the French New Testament, with a suitable 
preliminary dissertation on the evidences of its divine inspiration. This 
proposal was deemed important, and its projector was naturally re- 
quested to prepare the intended introduction. This led to the publi- 
cation of his ‘ Essay on the Authority of the New Testament ;* a work 
which condenses a great mass of evidence into a small volume, and 
places it in a most perspicuous and convincing light, and which claims 
the attentive perusal of every intelligent Christian. 

The providence of God having, however, by the cessation of a dti- 
structive war between this country and France, in October, 1801, un- 
expectedly opened that country to the agents of the Missionary society, 
it was resolved to send a deputation to Paris and the departments, to 
promote the intended publication. Dr Bogue had travelled, M'hcm 
young, in France and the Netherlands, and having acquired a command 
of the French language, was too well qualified and too deeply interested 
to be overlooked ; he therefore was appointed, with other gentlemen, 
to this difficult mission. They, however, succeeded beyond their best 
hopes ; a respectable member of the legislative assemblj" engaged to 
translate the essay into French ; and an Italian bishop, disgusted with 
the absurdities of papacy, was willing to engage with his Protcstarit 
fellow -Christians, by translating it into his own language. Many other 
plans of extensive promise were suggested by the deputation on its re- 
turn, but the short duration of peace closed again those fields of use- 
fulness which had been opened before them. 

The neglected and deplorable state df our sister country, Ireland, 
justly attracted the attention of English Protestants at the close of the 
year ,1806, and led tp the formation of the Hibernian, society, for the 
diffusion of religious knowledge in Ireland. The committee were en- 
treated by their Irish correspondents to send to that country a deputa- 
tion to obtain the required information on the spot; and in the summer 
of 1807 Dr Bogue was associated with the Rev. Messrs Charles and 
Hughes, and S. Mills, Esq. in visiting it. The tour occupied the party 
about a month, and it designedly lay through some of the more miser- 
able and unfrequented districts. In the cities they obtained that class 
of information which the cabins of wild Connaught could not furnish, 
and the result of the whole was presented to the public under the title 
of ‘ Report of a Deputation from the Hibernian society, respecting the 
Religious State of Ireland,’ and produced an impression upon the public 
mind, powerful enough to place that society amongst the most effective 
for the reformation of the popish inhabitants of that country. 

In 1808 appeared the first volume of an extensive work, ‘ The His- 
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tory of Dissenters, from the Revolution in 1688 to the year 1808, 
executed jointly by Dr Bogue and his friend and early pupil Dr Ben- 
nett, which was followed, in the course of the four succeeding years, by 
three other volumes, which completed the design. We shall avail our- 
selves of the very intelligent remarks of Mr Griffin on this publication ; 
some parts of which certainly excited strong feelings of resentment 
amongst attached churchmen, and of regret amongst candid dissenters : 

It is a work of great importance to the Christian church, and. will be 
read and referred to with increasing interest, as the light of truth in- 
creasingly beams on the nation, and its cause is advanced in the world. 
I say nothing in defence of the essay prefixed, which has given con- 
siderable pain to most of his friends, as being in a style unsuited to the 
dignity of the subject, and the respect which is due to the national 
church. We have an undoubted right to differ from it, but no right to 
treat it with disrespect. Persons in their opinions may have just cause 
for dissenting from the establishment on account of its union with the 
state, the nature of its discipline, and its remaining intolerance, in still 
making a religious test as essential to the service of the state ; yet the 
evangelical character of its creed and articles, the excellent spirit which 
pervades the greater part of its devotional services, and the very exten- 
sive learning of a large body of its clergy, entitle it to the respect of all 
who dissent from it, and especially of those who place themselves, with 
regard to it, in the situation of disputants. The doctor himself was so 
impressed with a sense of the propriety of these sentiments that he 
assured me, some time since, that in another edition, which was then 
in contemplation, the style and manner in this part of the work would 
be altered, and that I might mention it to as many as I might think 
proper. I think it therefore due to his memory and to myself, in com- 
mending the general sentiments of the work, to mention this fact now. 
But with these remarks I cannot refrain from expressing an opinion, 
that there are more important general principles connected with the 
welfare of the state, the prosperity of the kingdom of Christ, and the 
good of the world, in those four volumes, than are to be found in any 
work of a similar extent.*' 

Dr Bogue accompanied his friend and fellow-labourer, Dr Bennett, 
in the summer of 1816, in a journey through the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, in the service of the Missionary society ; and his presence 
every where inspired that veneration and esteem which his character 
justly claimed. A valuable and characteristic volume of ‘ Discourses 
on the Millennium’ was given to the public by Dr Bogue in the close 
of 1818. 

Dr Bogue died on the 25th of October, 1825. The directors of the 
Missionary society honoured his memory by passing a resolution ex- 
pre.'ssive of their feelings on the occasion, and of their high and un-^ 
mingled respect for the memory of their deceased friend.^ 


^ Abridged from Gobgregational Magazine. 
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DORN A. D. 1752. — DIED A. D. 1826. 


This distinguished Roman Catholic prelate was born of English 
parents,, and educated at the English college of Douay. On being 
ordained priest, he was sent on the English mission, and, in 1779, was 
appointed head of the Winchester district. His first publication was a 
funeral sermon for Bishop Challoner, who died in January, 1781. This 
was followed by several minor publications; but the circumstance 
which first brought him into general notice was the spirited part he 
took in the dissensions of the Roman Catholic committee, and the 


Vicars-apostolic, in which he espoused the cause of the bishops, and, 
by his talents and perseverance, procured the defeat of the bill brought 
in by the protesting Catholic dissenters,*' as they called themselves. 

In 1798 he published a history, civil and ecclesiastical, of the an- 
tiquities of Winchester, — a work of great research, but compiled in a 
high polemical spirit, which involved him in not a little coutroversy. 
In 1803 he was appointed vicar-apostolic of the Midland district. In 
the transactions arising out of the question of the Veto, Bishop Milner 
took a very active part. “ At a general meeting of Roman Catholics, 
in which it was proposed to pass a resolution, intimating a disposition 
to ^ree to such ecclesiastical securities as parliament might consider 
the indispensable accompaniments to a concession of the Catholic claims, 
Dr Milner warmly resisted the proposition. The Catholic prelates of 
Ireland were so satisfied with his conduct, that, in a synod held on the 
26th of February, 1810, they passed a resolution, ‘ That the thanks of 


this meeting be given to the Right Rev. Dr Milner, Bishop of Casta- 
bala, for the faithful discharge of his duty, as agent to the Roman 
Catholic bishops of this part of the United Kingdom, and more par- 
ticularly for his apostolical firmness in dissenting from and opposing a 
general, vague, and indefinite declaration or resolution, pledging the 
Roman Catholics to an eventual acquiescence in arrangements, possibly 
prejudicial to the integrity and safety of our church discipline.' To do 
away the eflfeot of a work published by Dr Milner, in 1810, called, 
‘ An Elucidation of -the Veto, in a threefold Address to the Public, 
the Catholics, and the Advocates of Catholics in Parliament,* Mr 
Charles Bi^er took up his pen, and published ‘ A Letter to an Irish 
Catholic Gentleman;’ which work was immediately followed by an- 
otlier, by Dr Milner, called ‘Letters to a Roman Catholic Prelate of 
Ireland, in Refutation of Counsellor Charles Butler's Letters to an 
Irwh Catholic Gentleman ; to which is added, a Postscript, containing 
a Review of the Rev. Dr O'Connor’s works, entitled ‘Columbanus and 
Hibernos on the Liberty of the Irish Church.' This latter work ap- 
peared in 1811, and was published in Dublin. In the same year also 
appeared from his prolific pen, ‘Instructions addressed to the Catholics 
of the Midland Counties of England, on the State and Dangers of their 
Keugion,^ and a ^ Treatise on the Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ena:- 

Sf disapproving of the bill for 

lehet of the Papists then introduced into the house of commons, Dr 
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Milner, coming to town from Wolverhampton on the 18th of May, the 
day previous to the debate in the committee of the house, having ex- 
perienced the successful effects of his efforts in 1791, knmediately drew 
up a ‘ Brief Memorial on the Catholic Bill,* which he had printed and 
partly circulated on the 21st of that month, the grand division on tlie 
bill being fixed for the 24tb. When the bill was lost, the British Ca- 
tholic Board declared that Dr Milners ‘ Brief Memorial’ called for and 
had their most marked disapprobation, and that they did not consider 
themselves as implicated in, or in any way responsible for, Dr Milner’s 
political opinions, conduct, or writings ; after which they struck Dr 
Milner’s name out of the select committee of the board. On the very 
same day, and at the very same hour, the Irish Catholic prelates were 
assembled in Dublin, under the presidency of the most Rev. Dr O’Reilly, 
the primate of the Irish church, and passed the following resolution : 
“ Resolved, That the Right Rev. Dr Johu Milner, bishop of Castabala, 
our vigilant, incorruptible agent, the powerful and unwearied champion 
of the Catholic religion, continues to possess our esteem, onr confidence, 
and our gratitude.” 

On the same day, too, the Irish Catholic board met in Dublin to 
thank the prelates of their church for condemning and rejecting the bill, 
which they rejoiced had been lost ; and. on the 15th of the following 
month, June, an aggregate meeting of the Irish Catholics passed the 
following resolution : That the warm approbation and gratitude of 
the Catholics of Ireland be conveyed to the Right Rev. Dr Milner, for 
his manly, upright, and conscientious opposition, in conformity with the 
most Rev. and Right Rev. the Catholic Prelates of Ireland^ to the ec- 
clesiastical regulations contained in the bill lately submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and purporting to be a bill for the further relief of His Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects.” 

On the 30th of August, in the same year, one of the most numerous 
aggregate meetings ever held assembled at Cork. It ia supposed that 
there were not less than ten thousand persons present. At this meet- 
ing the annexed resolution was passed : “ Resolved, That the warmest 
expression of our gratitude is due, and hereby offered, to that venerable 
and ind^atigable Catholic prelate, the Right Reverend Dr Miloer, as 
weU for those manly labours which his great mind has suggested* as for 
the faithful discharge of the high trust reposed in him as agent for the 
prelates of Ireland, who have sanctioned his struggles by their public 
and grateful approval ; and that we confidently trust he will proceed in 
his exertions for our religious preservation and political redemption, 
unshaken by the hostility of false friends and false brethren, who have 
not the good sense to estimate, or the spirit to approve, his generous 
attachment to our cause and our country; and that We feel particularly 
indebted to that excellent prelate, for his manly, upright, and qonscienr 
tious opposition to the ecclesiastical arrangements submitted tp parlia- 
ment during the last session, in the bill purporting to provide for the 
further relief of His Majesty’s Rama» Catholic subjects.” 

“ On the 30th of April, 1814, a rescript from Rome arrived in Eng- 
land, dated on the 16th of February, and bearing the signature of 
Mods. Quarautotti, approving of the bill of 1813, and calling upon the 
Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland to receive with gratitude what 
Dr Milner and the Catholic hierarchy had condemned as schismatical, 
vtii. G 
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or tending to schism; and the great body of Catholics of both countries 
had rejected with Indignation. Pius VII. was at that time a prisoner 
in France, having been cast into a dungeon by Bonaparte. Previously 
to his leaving Rome, the Pope had appointed Mods. Quarantotti, with 
other divines, to manage the, affairs of the missions, and they had been 
induced by the agent of the Catholic board to issue the rescript just 
mentioned. By a singular concurrence of events, at the moment the 
bearer of the rescript was on his way to England, the Pope, released 
fi’om his captivity in France, was on his way to resume the exercise of 
his high functions at Rome. Dr Milner no sooner heard of this than 
he instantly resolved to lay the case of the English Catholics, and his 
own conduct, at the feet of his Holiness in person, and set out on his 
journey to Rome without delay. On his arrival he found that the pre- 
lates and the theologians who had sanctioned the rescript were in deep 
disgrace, not only for that act, but for having taken the prohibited oath 
to Napoleon. Admitted to an audience of the supreme pontiff, the re- 
ception of Dr Milner was most flattering and honourable, and out of 
the customary course of etiquette. It appears, however, that, (whether 
by the intrigues of Dr Milner's enemies, or by the operation of a sound 
uninfluenced judgment on the fects themselves, it is, of course, impos- 
sible for us to determine,) an impression had been made at Rome that 
Dr Milner, in his conduct in England, had not sufficiently united the 
smvileT in modo to the fortiter in re; for it was intimated to him that, 
although he had done his duty, and ought to proceed in the track he 
had hitherto pursued, yet that he should endeavour to act with moder- 
ation, and without hurting the feelings of others. It is even said, that 
his adversaries were so anxious to prevent his return to his native coun- 
try, that they tried to have him placed under restraint; which attempt 
was rendered abortive only by the appearance of Murat, king of Na- 
ples, before the gates of Rome with his army, and the flight of the 
Pope and the cardinals to Genoa, then ia the possession of the Eng- 
lish.''^ 

In 1818 Bishop Milner published a polemical work entitled ‘ The 
End of Religious Controversy,' in answer to the Bishop of St David s 
Protestant Catechism. This book is highly esteemed by Mr Butler, 
who, in his book of the Roman Catholic Church, pronounces it to 
be the ablest exposition of the doctrines of that church on the ar- 
ticles contested with her ty Protestants, and the ablest statement of 
the truths by which they are supported, and of the historical facts 
with which they are connected, that has appeared in our language." 
It was answered by Bishop Burgess and several other Protestant cham- 
pions. 

Bishop Milner’s active, laborious life closed on the 19th of April, 
1826. He was a man of great ability, but violent in the expression of 
his opinions, sometimes even to rashness. 


* Annual Biography, vol. xi. 
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BORN A. D. 1734 — DIED A.. D. 1826. 

StiuTEj the sixth son of John, Lord Barrington, was born at Becket 
in Berkshire, and educated at Eton and Oxford. On the accession of 
George IIL, he was nominated one of the chaplains in ordinary, and 
in 1761 was made a canon of Christ-church. In 1768, after receiving 
a variety of minor appointments, he was consecrated bishop of Landaff. 
In 1781 he was translated from that see to the see of Salisbury; and 
ten years afterwards, succeeded Bishop Thurlow in the see of Durham. 
He filled this latter bishopric for a period of 35 years, having attained 
the great age of 92. Few prelates have been more universally respect- 
ed than the subject of the present notice. His piety was of the most 
active kind, and his benevolence unbounded. 

The following sketch of . his lordship’s habits is extracted from a 
memoir by his domestic chaplain, Mr Townsend : “ The stricteist re- 
gularity prevailed in his household. At seven in the morning he was 
awoke by his valet ; and, after the time allotted to dressing, he devoted 
to private prayer, and devotional reading, the time which remained be- 
fore the assembling of the family, for morning worship, at a quarter 
past nine. Breakfast was then served up. The conversation which 
had originated at breakfast, (and which generally arose from our in- 
forming each other of some remark, or incident, which appeared worthy 
of remembrance, in the reading of the morning,) sometimes continued 
till post-time, when the bishop retired to read and answer his letters. 
He was attentive to business to the last ; and generally wrote from two 
to nine letters daily, answering every letter, if possible, by return of 
post. If any communication required a more deliberate reply, he 
would favour me by fully discussing with me the subject of the letter. 
After finishing his letters, he received his morning visitors, or read till 
one o’clock ; when luncheon, at which he was accustomed to take one 
mouthful of solid food, was served up. He then walked, or tos driven 
out, for about two hours. He dined at five. Small parties, never ex- 
ceeding, with ourselves, eight in number, dined at his house about twice 
a week. It was at his own table that he particularly excelled in con- 
versation, at once varied, intellectual, and useful. He never permitted 
the subject, on which he had begun to converse, so entirely to drop, 
that there should be any awkward or embarrassing pause, in the con- 
versation. He carefully watched the moment in which a new turn 
might be given to the dialogue, if there was the least discontinuance of 
animated and cheerful discussion. It generally happened that at every 
party one of the guests had been distinguished by some enterprise or 
pursuit ; or excelled in some department of literature, or branch of art. 
Whatever might be the sul^ect, the bishop would imperceptibly lead 
the conversation to some matter connected with the pursuit, or depart- 
ment, in which his guests had attained eminence ; and he so used to 
proceed with questions, remarks, or hints, that the enthusiasm of the 
traveller, the artist, the author, or the professor, was gradually kindled. 
The more eminent guest became the principal speaker ; curiosity was 
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excited, attention fixed, and information was elicited, without pedantry 
in the speaker, or fatigue to the hearer. When we dined alone we 
generally talked over the various controversies, which were engaging 
th^ attention of the public, the debates in parliament, or the literature 
of the day. The bishop took a lively interest in every proceeding re- 
lative to the great national question which still divides us ; and I re- 
member that he strenuously encouraged me in writing my reply to Mr 
Butler’s work : ‘ The Book of the Eoman Catholic Church.’ He had 
none of that apathy which is too frequently the misfortune of the aged, 
.when they have not devoted their minds to intellectual pursuits. Liter- 
ary curiosity, the comfort and refreshment of age, was an active pri nci- 
ple in him to the last ; and the love of literary novelty, next to devotion 
and benevolence, his ruling passion. Tea was brought in at half-past 
seven, and at eight the bishop ended the day as he had begun it, by 
the perusal of devotional books, or by private meditation and prayer. 
I well remember his telling me that he considered it to be a part of .his 
duty to God to devote to him the remaining strength of his intellect, by 
dedicating to his service those hours in which the faculties of his mind 
were most active : and for that reason he never gave his restless and 
sleepless hours, which at his advanced age were unavoidably numerous, 
to prayer, and to devotional exercises. He preferred giving up the 
prime of his day, and the remnant of his intellect to the Almighty ; 
and he surrendered the dross of his time, such was his own forcible ex- 
pression, to inferior subjects, to literary recollections ; or to soothing 
remembrances of the friends he had lost, whose conversation he recol- 
lected with pleasure* 

“At a quarter before ten, the family were summoned to evening prayer. 
A slight supper was then served, and at eleven the bishop retired for 
the night. The pleasantest hours which I passed with my lamented 
friend, were those which elapsed between the removal of supper, and 
the entrance of the servant who attended him to his room. He was 
now ninety years of age, and he had long been accustomed to live in the 
constant anticipation of death. Every night he composed himself to 
rest; not expecting to live till the morning. The conversations there- 
fore which we were accustomed to hold at this hour were always grave 
and serious, though uniformly cheerful. He regarded death, as a man 
of sound judgment and Christian principles will ever do — without fear, 
and without rapture ; with well-founded hope, though with undefinable 
awe — as a punishment decreed by the Almighty, yet as the introduc- 
tion to a higher state of happiness than he could possibly mipeiience, 
(though be possessed every worldly enjoyment,) in this state of his be- 
ing. Though our conversation was sometimes directed to the literary, 
or theological publications of the day, or to the actions, demeanour, or 
conduct, of his more distinguished contemporaries, of whom he related 
numerous, and most interesting anecdotes, yet the more frequent topics 
of our conversation were derived from the possible or probable approach 
of the period when the body should be committed to the ground, and 
the spirit return to its Maker. He delighted to dwell on these subjects. 
The questions which appeared to interest him more than any others, 
were---wh ether the soul slept in the grave, with the suspension of its 
fivculties, till it awoke, with the re-animated body, in the morning of the 
resurrection— or whether, (as he- steadfastly believed,) it passed in 
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some mysterious manner into the more manifested presence of God im- 
mediately upon the dissolution of the body, — the nature of the future 
happiness, and future misery, — the continuance of the existence of the 
mental habits which arc formed in this state, and which constitute in 
some manner our future condition, — the extent of redemption, — and the 
opposite opinions of Christians, respecting the invisible state ; — these 
and similar considerations were alternately discussed in these calm and 
silent hours ; and he uniformly concluded these discussions by observ- 
ing, ‘ I know not, and I care not, what may be the real solution of 
these questions ; I am in the hands of a merciful God, and I resign 
myself to his will, with hope and patience.* All our inquiries indeed 
upon these subjects, though they may be very interesting, are merely 
speculative, and are always unsatisfactory. We cannot raise the veil 
which conceals the future. We must die before we can understand 
death ; yet the sight of an old man, full of days, riches, and honours, at 
the close of a religious and well-spent life, patiently expecting his end, 
abounding in every virtue which can adorn mankind, — in humility, in 
patience, in kindness, in charity to all, in serene submission to expected 
deathf, in implicit dependence upon the mercy of a God whom he be- 
lieved to be his fnend and ^ther, by the atonement which had been 
accomplished by the Mediator of the new testament — the image of such 
a man can never be obliterated from my memory ; and the continued 
enjoyment of his conversation, till within a few weeks of his death, 
while the strength of his body was gradually declining, and the intel* 
lectual, though not the spiritual powers, were decaying ; that is, while 
he was beginning to be more averse to worldly business, and more intent 
upon devotional exercises, was a privilege which I cannot too much 
appreciate, and which may be justly envied by all who can delight in 
the society of the wise and good ; or who would contemplate the triumph 
of the spirit of man, over th^e weakness of the mind and the infirmities 
of the body.*’ 


' BOHN A. D. t783. — B1XJ3 

Reginald Heber was the son of the Rev. Reginald Heber, of Mar- 
ton, in Yorkshire, and of Mary, daughter of the Reverend Dr Allanson, 
of the same county. He was born April 21st, 1783, at Malpas, in 
Cheshire, a living at that time held by Mr Heber, as was shortly after- 
wards that of Hodnet, in Salop, which, together with the estate, had 
come into possession of his family by a marriage with an heiress of the 
ancient and honoured name of Vernon. In his childhood, Reginald 
Bober was remarkable for the eagerness with which he read the Bible, 
and the accuracy with which he remembered it ; a taste and talent which 
subsequent acquirements and maturer years only s^ved to strengthen, 
so that a great portion of his reading was intend^ or at le^cst was em- 
ployed to illustrate the scriptures ; and perhaps few men of his day had 
attained so masterly a knowledge -of the historical parts of the Bible as 
well as the doctrinal, or could have thrown happier light upon its orien- 
tal customs, its difficult geography, or the civil, political, and moral 
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condition of the people to whom it was addressed. We believe it was 
once his intention so have published notes upon Calmet, a task for which 
he would have brought all the resources which any single individual 

could be expected to furnish. t. i. 

He received his early education at the grammar-school of Whitechurch, 
whence he was afterwards sent to Dr Bristowe, a gentleman who took 
pupils near, London. His subsequent career at Oxford, where he was 
entered of Brazen -nose college in 1800, proved how well his youthful 
studies had been directed, and how diligently pursued. The university 
prizes tor Latin verse, for the English poem, and for the English prose- 
essay, were successively awarded him ; and ^ Palestine received the 
higher and rarer compliment of public and universal praise. Such a 
poem, composed at such an age, has indeed some, but not many, paral- 
lels in Our language. Its copious diction, — its perfect numbers, — its 
images, so well chosen, diversified so happily, and treated with so much 
discretion and good taste, — the transitions from one period to another 
of the history of the Holy Land, so dexterously contrived, — and, above 
all, the ample knowledge of scripture, and of writings illustrative of 
scripture, displayed in it, — all these things might have seemed to be- 
speak the work of a man who ‘ had been long choosing, and begun late,* 
rather than of a stripling of nineteen. Some few of our university Eng- 
lish prize-poems have had an ephemeral reputation beyond the precincts 
of Cambridge and Oxford; but ‘Palestine* is almost the only one — 
(we can recolleet, at most, but two others of whom any such language 
could be feirly used) — that has maintained its honours unimpaired, and 
entitled itself, after the lapse pf years, to be considered the property of 
the nation. It might have been expected that such a poem would but 
have been the first of many — ^that so cordial a welcome would have 
stamped its author the follower of the muses for life ; but having given 
to the world a small and well-known miscellaneous volume in 1812, 
(the whole of which did not then appear for the first time,) he withdrew 
almost entirely from a pursuit to which he was by temper strongly in- 
clined, and devoted himself to the unobtrusive duties of the cleri- 
cal office. Previous to the production of this volume, and whilst he was 
yet fellow of All Souls, a society to which (it should have been said) he 
had been elected from Brazen-nose, Reginald Heber travelled through 
those parts of Europe which were then open to an Englishman ; and 
some of his observations upon Russia and the Crimea, which Dr Clarke 
was permitted to extract from his MS. journal, and publish as notes to 
his own work, have ever been reckoned the bijoux of the volume, and, in- 
deed, convey more information in a few words than perhaps would have 
been communicated by any traveller, except Burckhardt — whose close 
and pithy sentences not unfrequendy resemble these able memoranda. 

Having now been put in possession of the valuable living of Hodnet, 
which had been reserved for him, he married Amelia daughter of Dr 
Shipley, late dean of St Asaph, and, happy in the prospect of those 
domestic endearments which no man was more qualified to enjoy, set- 
tled himself in his rectory. In no scene of his life, perhaps, did his 
character appear in greater beauty than whilst he was living here, 
‘ seeing God’s blessings spring out of his mother earth, and eating his 
own bread in peace and privacy.* 

The Bampton lectures which he published in 1816 established his 
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reputation in the theological world ; for, though many dissented from 
his views on some speculative points, every competent judge was com- 
pelled to do justice to the depth of learning, the variety of research, and 
the richness of illustration which those compositions displayed. In the 
midst of these exercises of his calling, public and private, he found time 
to compose many hymns ; which, had he completed the series, as (with 
the assistance of friends) he hoped to have done, would have been in 
relation to the Gospels for the several Sundays throughout the year, — 
compositions, which those who have seen them wiU desire that every one 
should have the opportunity of seeing ; and which those will readily 
believe to be full of beauties, both poetical and spiritual, who are ac- 
quainted with the few hymns which he has actually published. 

In 1822 Reginald Heber undertook a more serious task, which was 
to finish a life of Jeremy Taylor, and a critical examination of his writ- 
ings, for a new edition of the works of that great and good man. 
Since the publication of his Bampton lectures, this was the first theolo- 
gical essay of any length in which he had openly engaged. If it be 
compared (as far as the subject will admit of comparison) with the ‘ Ser- 
mons on the Personality and Office of the Christian Comforter,' it 
will be found that it is the work of maturer knowledge, and a more 
chastised taste; the style retaining the vigour, perhaps somewhat of the 
floridness, of former years, but without being complicated, ambitious, 
or constrained ; the matter exhibiting much thought, as well as ample 
reading, and setting forth, without reserve, the author’s own views of 
most of the controverted points of church doctrine and discipline, which 
his subject naturally led him to pass in review. But the work derives 
a further interest from the evident sympathy with which his biographer 
(perhaps unconsciously) contemplates the life and writings of that 
heavenly-minded man. Much, indeed, they had in common — a poetical 
temperament, a hatred of intolerance, great simplicity, an abomination 
of every sordid and narrow-minded feeling, an earnest desire to make 
religion practical .instead of speculative, and faith vivid in proportion 
to the vigour of high imagination. 

About the time when this life appeared, Mr Heber was elected 
preacher at Lincoln’s-inn — a very flattering distinction, whether the 
character of the electOTS be considered, or the merits of his predecessor, 
or those of the distinguished person before whom he was preferred ; 
valuable, moreover, as placing somewhat more ‘in oculis civium' a man 
intended by nature for a less obscure station than that which he had 
for years been filling^— though assuredly that was one which he, had it 
been so ordained, would have continued to fill to his dying day, with- 
out any querulous suspicion that he had fallen on evil times when merit 
is overlooked, and talent suffered to spend itself on an unworthy field. 

Thus usefully aud happily was he engaged ; — ^in town, occupying an 
honourable and important situation, and with easy access to men of let- 
ters, of whom the capital must ever be the resort ; — ^in the country, in- 
habiting a parsonage, built by himself in a situation which he h^ se- 
lected, in the neighbourhood of most of his kindred, amidst friends who 
loved and reverenced him, and in a parish where none would have de- 
sired a greater satisfaction than to have done him a service,-— when he 
was summoned from scenes where, to use a beautiful expression of 
Warburton’s, ‘ he had hung a thought upon every thorn,’ to take upon 
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himself the government of the church in India. What his struggles at 
that moment were, those who were near him at the time know well. 

On Monday, 16th June, 1823, Dr Heber embarked with his family 
a little below Gravesend, and, accompanied to the ship by many sor- 
rowing friends, bade adieu to England for ever. Well it is, that every 
great event in life, which does violence to the feelings, usually brings 
with it immediate demands upon our exertions, whereby the attention 
is diverted, and the grief subdued. On ship-board he found abundant 
occupation in prosecuting the study of Hindostanee and Persian, which, 
independently of their prospective usefulness, he, as many others had 
done before him, found to be possessed of high interest, and curiosity,- — 
“ as establishing beyond all doubt the original connection of the lan- 
guages of India, Persia, and northern Europe, and the complete diver- 
sity of these from the Hebrew and other Semitic languages. Those (he 
observes) who fancy the Persians and Indians to have been derived from 
Elam, the son of Shem, or from any body but Japheth, the first-born of 
Noah, and father of Gomer, Meshech, and Tubal, have, I am persuaded, 
paid no attention to the languages either of Persia, Russia, or Scandi- 
navia. I have long bad this suspicion, and am not sorry to find it con- 
firmed by even the grammar of my new studies. If, in a year or two, 
(he exultingly adds,) I do not know thorn both (Hindostanee and Per- 
sian) at least as well as I do French and German, the fault, I trust, will 
be in my capacity, not in my diligenee.” 

In the October following, he landed in India with a field before him 
that might challenge the labours of an apostle, and we will venture to 
say, with as much of the spirit of an apostle in him as has rested on any 
man in these latter days. Short as his time in India was, his visitations 
had embraced almost the whole of his vast diocese. To the northern 
portion of it, which Bishop Middleton (who found ample occupation at 
Calcutta and in southern India) had never been able to reach, he first 
turned his steps ; and having journeyed as far as Merut, ‘ leaving be- 
hind him,’ says Mr Fisher, the chaplain of the station, ‘ an impression 
which I think will not soon or easily pass away,* he bent his course 
southwardsj and traversed the country to Bombay^ 

“Of the way of performing these long journeys in India, I was 
myself (says the bishop, in one of the private letters now before us) 
very imperfectly inforined before I came here ; and, even then, it was 
long before I could believe how vast and oumbersome an apparatus of 
attendance and suppliee of every kind was necessary, to travel in any de- 
gree of comfort or security. On the river, indeed, So long as that teted, 
our progress is easy and pleasant, (bating a little heat and a few storms,) 
carried on by a strong southiea^m breeze, in a very roomy and com- 
fortable bosat, against the stream of a majestic body of water, with a 
breadth, during the rainy season, so high up as Patra, of from six to 
nine miles, and even above Patra, as far as Cawnpore, in no place nar- 
rower than the Mersey opposite Liverpool. But it is after leaving the 
Ganges for the land journey, that, if not the tug, yet no small part of 
the apparatus^ preventus^ et commeatus of war, commences. It has 
been my wish, on many accounts, to travel without unnecessary display. 
My tents, equipments, and number of servants, are all on the smallest 
siea^ which comfort or propriety would admit of. They all fall short 
of what are osuatty takeu by the collectors of districts ; and in oompa- 
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rison of what the commander-in-chief had with him the year before 
last, 1 have found people disposed to cry out against them as quite in- 
sufficient. Nor have I asked for a single soldier or trooper beyond 
what the commanding officers of districts have themselves offered as 
necessary and suitable. Yet, for myself and Dr Smith, the united 
numbers amounted to three elephants, above twenty camels, five horses, 
besides ponies for our principal servants, twenty-six servants, twenty- 
six bearers of burdens, fifteen clashees to pitch and remove tents, ele- 
phant and camel drivers, I believe, thirteen; and since we have left 
the Company’s territories, and entered Rajapootam, a guard of eighteen 
irregular horse, and forty-five sipahees on foot, including native officers. 
Nor is this all ; for there is a number of petty tradesmen and other 
poor people, whose road is the same as ours, and who have asked per- 
mission to encamp near us, and travel under our protection ; so that 
yesterday, when I found it expedient, on account of the scarcity which 
prevails in these provinces, to order an allowance- of flour, by way of 
Sunday dinner, to every person in the camp, the number of heads was 
returned one hundred and sixty-five. With all these formidable num- 
bers, you must not, however, suppose that any exorbitant luxury reigns 
in my tent; our fare is, in fact, as homely as any two farmers in 
England sit down to ; and, if it be sometimes exuberant, the fault 
must be laid on a country where we must take a whole sheep or kid, if 
we would have animal food at all, and where neither sheep nor kid will, 
when killed, remain eatable more than a day or two. The truth is, 
that where people carry everything with them, tent, bed, furniture, 
.wine, beer, and crockery, for six months together, ho small quantity of 
beasts of burden may well be supposed necessary; and in countries 
such as those which I have now been traversing, where every man is 
armed; where every third or fourth man, a few years since, was a thief 
by profession ; and where, in spite of English influence and supremacy, 
the forests, mountains, and multitude of petty sovereignties, afford all 
possible scope for the practical application of Wordsworth’s ‘ good old 
rule,' — ^you may, believe me, that it is neither pomp nor cowardice 
which has thus fenced yourffiend in with spears, shields, and bayonets." 

His sojourn at Bombay was rendered somewhat remarkable by tbe 
arrival, nearly, at the same time, of a bishop from Antioch, to superin- 
tend that part of the Syrian church which refuses allegiance to the pope. 
After a suspension, for some years, of all intercourse, with the country 
from which, its faith originally sprung, and which in later times, by a 
fresh supply of ministers, had enabled it to throw off, in a great mea- 
sure, the usurpations of the church of Rome enforced by the Portuguese, 
it was now destined to rejoice once more in a nursing- father from 
Syria. The favourable disposition of this branch of the Syro-Malabario 
church towards our own had long been known. It is a curious fact, 
however, and one that may be new to our readers, that Principal Mill, 
in 1822, found their college and parochial schools at Cattayam, under 
the direction of three clergymen of the church of England, who, without 
compromising their own views, gave no offence to the^ metropolitan, 
who consulted and employed them; using for themselves and their own 
families the English liturgy at one of his chapels ; and condemning by 
their silence those portions of the Syrian ritual which, as Protestants, 
they could not approve, and which they trusted the gradual influence 

VIII. H 
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of the knowledge the}'’ were helping to disseminate would at length, 
and by regular authority, undermine. Nor was this friendly feeling 
less conspicuous in the readiness with which Mar Athanasius (the 
Syrian prelate) attended the service at Bombay according to the 
English forms, and received the communion at the hands of Bishop 
Heber- 

After an absence of about fifteen months, in October, 1825, he again 
arrived at Calcutta, where he remained long enough to make his reports 
to England — to preside at meetings where his presence was required — 
to hold an ordination, and, what was of no small importance, to promote 
the building of a church in the native town at Calcutta, where service 
might be performed by the missionaries on the spot, or in the neighbour- 
hood, in the Bengalee and Hindostanee languages, according to the 
liturgy of the church of England. Such a measure had been adopted 
elsewhere with the happiest effects, amongst the Hindoos, a people re- 
markably alive to what is graceful and decorous in external worship ; 
and here, it was hoped, might prevent the few right ideas, which the 
youths had gathered at the schools, or in the perusal of Christian books, 
from being entirely effaced by the idolatrous practices they were daily 
coridemned to witness. 

This done, the bishop hastened to Madras, a presidency which he 
had reserved for a separate visitation, and wherein it was ordained that 
he should end his course. On Good Friday, he preached at Combaco- 
num, on the crucifixion ; and on Easter Sunday, at Tanjore, on the ro- 
surrection. The day following he held a confirmation at the same place; 
and in the evening delivered an address to the assembled missionaries, 
as he stood near the grave of Schwartz, a name which he had ever 
venerated. He arrived at Trichinopoly on the first of April, 1826. 

Next day being Sunday, he again preached and confirmed, a rite 
which ho administered once more on Monday morning in the Fort 
church. He returned home to breakfast ; but before sitting down took 
a cold-bath, as he had done the two preceding days. His attendant, 
thinking that he stayed more than the usual time, entered the apartment, 
and found the body at the bottom of the water, with the face downwards. 
The usual restoratives of bleeding, friction, and inflating the lungs, 
were instantly tried, but life W'as gone, and, on opening the head, it w^as 
discovered that a vessel had burst on the brain, in consequenoe, as the 
medical men agreed, of the sudden plunge into the water whilst he was 
warm and exhausted. His remains were deposited, with every mark of 
respect and unfeign^ sorrow, on the north side of the altar of St John’s 
church at Tridiinopoly- Thus died this fkitbful servant of God, in the 
48d year of his age, and the third of his episcopacy, labouring to the last 
•in the cause that was nearest his heart, and, like Fletcher of Madely, 
almost expiring in the very act of duty. The world may honour his 
memory as it will, though such as were best acquainted with him can 
seare^y hope that it should do him justice ; for he had attached himself 
to no party, either in church state, and therefore had secured no 
party-advocates ; and of forms by which mankind at large (for the want 
of Macious means of estimating character) are almost compelled 
to abide, he was not, perhaps, a very diligent observer ; but in India 
a atrong eeiMie of his worth has manif^ed itself, as it were, by acclam- 
ation. At Madras, a meeting was held, a few days after his death, in 
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the Government gardens, the excellent Sir Thomas Munro in the chair, 
where to say that lamentation was made over him would be a weak 
word — ^there was a burst of affectionate feeling, which proves, were proof 
wanting, how grievous a loss the cause of Christianity has sustained in 
the removal of an advocate W'hose heart and head were equally fitted to 
recommend it A subscription was forthwith commenced on a scale 
of Indian munificence, for a monument, to be erected to him in St 
George’s church ; and this was taken up with the warmest zeal every 
where, and among all ranks and conditions of men throughout the pre- 
sidency. At Bombay it was determined to found a scholarship for that 
presidency, at the college at Calcutta, to be called Bishop Heber’s 
Scholarship — a testimony of respect the most appropriate that could 
have been devised ; and examples so generous have not been lost upon 
the capital of Bengal.^ 


3oaN A.m 1772. — Di^fe A. n. 1$27, 

This excellent clergyman was born at Liverpool on the 29th of 
January, 1772. In 1789 he was entered of Trinity college, Cambridge. 
A severe illness, produced by intense application, materially retarded 
his academical progress. He graduated in 1794, and proceeded to the 
degree of M.A. in 1797; during which year he married, took deacon’s 
orders, and commenced his pastoral duties as a curate, in the Isle of 
Wight. He subsequently officiated, for some time, at the Lock chapel, 
in the metropolis; and, in 1805, obtained the rectory of Turvey, in 
Bedfordshire, where he died> on the 8th of May, 1827. 

It was in the Isle of Wight that the scene is laid of those popular 
tracts composed by Mr Richmond, the reputation of which is now so 
widely diffused. “'During his residence in the Isle of Wight,” says his 
biographer, Mr Grimshawe, “ some interesting events occurred, con- 
nected with his ministry, which he first made knpwn to the public 
through the medium of the ‘ Christian Guardian.’ These communica- 
tions having excited much attention, he was afterwards induced to pub- 
lish them in the form of tracts, of which the first that made its appear- 
ance was ‘ The Dairyman’s Daughter.’^ ‘ The Negro Servant,’ and ‘The 
Young Cottager, or Little Jane,’ successively followed ; and, finally, in 
the year 1814, they were united into one volume, under the title of 
‘ Annals of the Poor,’ with the following appropriate motto, from Gray ; 

* Let not amljition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile. 

The short and simple annals of the poor,* 

His ‘ Dairyman’s Daughter’ rapidly acquired an unexampled celebrity. 
It was read with an avidity that requir^ successive editions to satisfy 
the demands of the public, and spon bepapje the most popular tract of 


^ We have abridged this notice from a beautifully written article fn the ‘ Quarlerty 
Review,’ No. LXX. 
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the day. The author, from the generous motive of insuring to it a more 
extended usefulness, was induced to present it to the Religious Tract 
society, by whom it was immediately translated into the French and 
Italian languages. The writer of this memoir well remembers a cir- 
cumstance connected with this celebrated tract, which he will here 
mention. He was taken by Mr Richmond, in the year 1811, to attend 
a committee meeting of the Tract society, when one of the members 
rose up, and observed, that as he came with the full intention of sub- 
mitting to them the motion in his hand, he hoped he should not violate 
the delicacy of its author, by proposing that the tract of ‘ The Dairy- 
man's Daughter,' the merit of which had been so generally recognised, 
should be translated into the German, Swedish, and Danish langbages. 
Another member then rose and said, that he trusted he should be ex- 
cused for adding an amendment to the motion, by recommending that 
the above tract be translated into all the European languages, as far as 
means and opportunities might occur for that purpose. The resolution 
was unanimously carried in this amended form. The tract has since 
been translated into most of the continental languages. It has also 
obtained a wide circulation in America: the old and the new world 
have alike stamped it with the seal of popular approbation. At home, 
several editions of 20,000 copies each were printed within a very short 
period, and the copies which have been circulated in the English lan- 
guage alone, to the present time, are estimated at two millions. It has 
found its way to the palaces of kings, and been seen in the hut of the 
Indian. Its author was informed of thirty instances in which it was 
acknowledged to have been instrumental to the conversion of its readers, 
of whom one was a female convict at Botany Bay. The last instance 
of its usefulness was communicated to him only within twenty- four 
hours of his decease ; and from its peculiarity deserves to be mentioned. 
A clergyman, who had conceived a violent antipathy against the Reli- 
gious Tract society and aH its publications, was induced to select ‘ The 
Dairyman's Daughter,' for the purpose of criticising and exposing its 
defects. In the perusal of it he was, however, so arrested by the in- 
terest of the story, and so penetrated by the power of the religious 
truths which it contained, that the pen of criticism dropped from his 
hand, prejudice was charmed into admiration, and he was added, as 
another trophy of that grace which had shone so brightly in the life 
and death of the Dairyman’s daughter. After what we have stated, 
we may justly inquire, to what are we to attribute the great popularity 
of this tract? No doubt the happy union of interest and simplicity in 
the story, the graces of its style, and the beautiful imagery of its de-' 
scriptions, have rendered it attractive to every reader ; but the stamp 
of truth and reality which marks its details, and the expression of feel- 
ings which find a response in every awakened mind, constitute its prin- 
cipal charm. It is needless, however, to prove the excellence of a tract 
of which four millions of copies are said to have been circulated in the 
nineteen languages into which it has been translated ; or to adduce tes- 
timonies to their usefulness, which have been already printed in almost 
every report of the Tract society, in addition to numerous instances 
privately received by Mr Richmond, and which are frequently alluded 
. to in his letters/^ ^ ^ 
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BORN A. D. 1755. — DIED A. D. 1828. 

This prelate'was the fourth son of Lord George Manners Sutton, 
and was born on the 14th of February, 1755. He was educated at the 
Chafter*house, and Cambridge. Having entered into orders, he suc- 
ceeded Dr Richard Sutton, in 1785, in the family rectory of Averham 
with Kelham, in Nottinghamshire. In 1791 h6 was appointed dean of 
Peterborough, and, in the following year, succeeded Bishop Horne in 
the see of Norwich. 

In 1794 the deanery of Windsor was conferred on him in com^ 
mendam. The new dean had the good fortune to become a favourite 
with the royal family, and from this period his elevation to the highest 
dignity of the church, $ede vacante^ was an understood thing. He 
reached this elevation in 1805, on the death of Archbishop Moore. 
His good health, fine person, and polished manners, enabled him to 
discharge the high ceremonials of his office with great dignity and 
effect ; and he was repeatedly called upon to perform the ceremony at 
the marriage of the members of the royal family. 

In the house of lords he seldom spoke, and only upon ecclesiastical 
subjects. He was a steady opponent of Catholic emancipation ; but 
supported the Unitarian Marriage-relief bill, and the bill for repealing 
the Test and Corporation acts. 

His grace was Arminian in sentiment, and warmly patronized such 
of the clergy as distinguished themselves by writing against Calvinistic 
tenets. He died on the 21st of July, 1828. 

CRtnliitE. 

BORN A. D. 1758. — ^DIED A. D. 1828. 

This prelate was bom at Buiy St Edmund’s. He was the son of a 
tradesman in that town. At the age of eighteen he was sent to Cam- 
bridge, where he was pronounced senior wrangler in his nineteenth 
year. In 1773 he was elected fellow, and appointed one of the public 
tutors of Pembroke-hall. In the following year he became acquainted, 
in his official capacity, with the Hon. William Pitt, who was then only 
in his fourteenth year. This circumstance laid the foundation of his 
future fortunes. The youth, who was so soon to wield the destinies of 
Britain, remained under his tutorial care for a period of seven years ; 
and as soon as jie became chancellor of the exchequer, appointed Mr 
Pretyman his private secretary, and, five years afterguards, elevated him 
to the see of Lincoln and deanery of St Paul’s. 

Dr Pretyman’s first publication — ^with the exception of one or two 
charges and minor pieces — was his ‘ Elements of Christian Theology,’ 
published in 1799, in two vols. 8vo. This has been an exceedingly 
popular book with the Arminian party in the church of England. In 
1811 appeared a ‘Refutation of Calvinism* from the bishop’s pen, 
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which was ably answered by Scott, the author of the Commentary on 
the Bible. In 1821 Bishop Tomline published, in three 8vo. volumes, 
‘ Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt.’ 

Bishop Tomline died on the 14th December, 1828. 


BORN A. D. 1784 . — DIED A. D. 1829 , 

Dr Lloyd’s father was rector of Ashton^sub-Edge, in Gloucester- 
shire, and head of a well-known private academy at Peterley house. 
The future bishop was born at Downley in Bucks. He was educated 
at Eton and Oxford, and took the first place in a severe examination 
for the degree of B. A. in 1806. 

In 1819 he was named preacher at Lincoln’s inn, and appointed 
chaplain to the archbishop of Canterbury. In 1822, on the death of 
Dr Hodgson, he was appointed Regius professor of divinity at Oxford. 
On the death of Bishop Legge, in 1827, Dr Lloyd was elevated to the 
see of Oxford ; but he enjoyed his high dignity only two years. He 
died on the 31st of May, 1829. 

Bishop Lloyd’s reputation as a scholar stood very high, both in 
mathematical and classicai learning. His most important appearance 
in his legislative capacity was on the second reading of the Catholic 
Relief bill, on the 2d of April, 1829, when he delivered an excellent 
and impressive speech in favour of the measure. The following is the 
peroration of this address as given in the ‘ Mirror of Parliament :’ “ My 
lords, I hope I have not diminished the dangers of the Irish church ; 
they are assuredly very great ; but the question now before us is, not 
whether the church of Ireland is in danger, but whether the measure 
now proposed by his majesty’s government is calculated to diminish or 
increase that danger. My lords, after what I have heard with great 
sorrow from the primate of that church, I will not venture to express a 
strong opinion on the subject; but this I must say, that I think I can 
see in this measure some faint gleam of hope, and hail the dawning of 
a brighter day. My lords, I hope that this measure will carry English 
capital into Ireland ; and that Protestants will go along with it. I hope 
that those who have hitherto lived out of their country, in consequence 
of its troubles and disturbances, will, many of them, return thither, and 
encourage every thing that is peaceable and good. I hope that the 
Protestant ministers will now find a more willing audience, and their 
instructioiis a readier admission into the hearts of those who hear them. 
But, my lords, I will sSty no more on that point. This is the only part 
of the subject which has for some years past pressed on my mind, and 
made me hesitate as to the propriety of measures similar to the present ; 
and let not, I beseech you, my doubting hopes influence your judg- 
ments on this momentous part of the question now before your lord- 
ships. Give to the church of Ireland your most solemn and serious 
consideration. Do not, I entreat you, treat with scoffs, or levity, or 
disresp^t, the fears, perhaps the too just fears, of those who are alarmed 
and agitated for her safety. In the aristocracy of England the church 
of England has hitherto found her firmest guardians and supporters; 
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here let the church of Ireland find them too. On your care, and vigi- 
lance, and religion, let the united church of England and Ir^nd se- 
curely rest. Preserve her against the intrigues of the canning, the lust 
of the avaricious, the violence of profligate and rebellious men* Pre- 
serve her inviolate against that day (a day which shall assuredly come), 
when Ireland shall, at last, be converted to a holier doctrine and a 
purer faith. Preserve her inviolate against that day, when the sons of 
Ireland, returning from a longer than Assyrian captivity, shall find 
that the temple of the Lord has been already built, and the foundations 
have been long since laid ; and if ye shall do this, whatever may be the 
event of your deliberations, (as the event is assuredl}’’ in the hands of 
Providence,) still posterity shall say, — ^that posterity, of whose judg- 
ment we have been not unkindly or ungenerously reminded, — posterity 
will say, that the peers of England, when they admitted the lay mem- 
bers of the Catholic body into the communion of the legislature, still 
did not put God out of the question, but went about Sion, and marked 
well her bulwarks, that they might tell them that come after.*’ 


BORN A. D. 1745 DIED A.D. 1883 . 

Rowland Hill was born at Hawkstone, in Shropshire, August 
23d, 1745. He was the sixth son of Sir Rowland Hill, Baronet. All 
that we know of his early childhood is, that he displayed that liveliness 
of disposition which in later life so strongly characterized him. It is 
worthy of remark, too, that he never learned to look upon this gaiety 
of spirit as a weakness or a fault, but to the end of life reverted w'ith 
pleasure to the drolleries of his childhood. 

There were six livings of considerable value in the gift of the Hill 
family, but so restricted that they could only be conferred on fellows of 
St John's college, Cambridge. As it was his father’s wish that Row- 
land should enter the church, in which he fully acquiesced, he was sent 
to Cambridge, instead of Oxford, whei>e most of his femily wfere bred, 
in order to qualify him for presentation. He entered as a pensioner, 
but on a change of his designs, became a fellow-commoner, a class of 
students, who, from their superior rank and situation, are not eligible 
to fellowships. 

One of the earliest acquaintance of Rowland Hill at Cambridge, was 
Berridge, the well-known itinerant clergyman, who, though he had a 
stated papish, and a private fortune, preached for many years in fields 
and farm-yards, through the counties of Cambridge, Essex, Hartford, 
Bedford, and Huntingdon. He rented houses and bams, maintained 
lay-preachers, and travelled at his own expense. Under bisiafluence, 
Rowland Hill began to manifest a zeal which, though sincere, was too 
erratic to escape official censure. In addition to his laboors among 
the students, some of whom ascribed their conversion to his instru- 
mentality, and among the sick and prisoners, he began to preach in 
Cambridge and the adjoining villages. In the midst of these personal 
exertions at Cambridge, he maintained a correspondence with such as 
were like-minded in the sister university. There, the opposition wafs 
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more violent than at Cambridge, and resulted in the expulsion of six 
young men on various grounds, but chiefly on that of Methodism, and 
the connexion with such men as Newton, Venn, and Fletcher. This 
event gave rise to a public controversy, and aifected Rowland Hill most 
sensibly. It did not, however, interrupt his course at Cambridge, 
where, in spite of bitter 'foes and cautioua friends, he still pursued his 
bold career. It is a remarkable fact, that during this whole period his 
academical studies were by no means slighted, so that when he took his 
first degree in 1769, his name appeared upon the list of honours, an 
unusual thing in those days for a fellow-commoner. Nor was his reli- 
gious zeal at all tinctured with raoroseness. His constitutional vivacity 
continued unimpaired, and he was exceeded by no person, either at 
school or college, in athletic exercises, with the sole exception of his 
brother Robert. In riding, skating, and swimming, he especially ex- 
celled. His favourite branch of study seems to have been mathematics 
in its application to natural philosophy, a preference which he enter- 
tained through life. 

On leaving the university, Rowland Hill was placed in a predicament 
extremely mortifying, but which might have been foreseen. Unwilling 
to forsake the church of England, yet reluctant to promise strict obe- 
dience to her rules, he was met upon the threshold of the ministry by 
a severe repulse. No less than six bishops successively refused to give 
him ordination. His impatience to take orders was increased by a pre- 
sentinaent that his life would be a short onel In 1771, Mr Hill 
preached in Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and Wiltshire, cheered and 
directed by occasional letters from Mr Berridge, in one of which we 
find these characteristic sentences : God sends you out to thrash the 
mountains, and a glorious thrashing it is.” ‘‘ If you meet with success, 
as I trust you will, expect clamour and threats from the world, and a 
little venom now and then from the children. These bitter herbs make 
good sauce for a young recruiting sergeant, whose heart would be lifted 
up with pride, if it was not kept down by these pressures.” The ex- 
tracts from Hill’s diary, at this period, show that he met with that 
variety of treatment in his public ministrations which Wesley and 
Whitefield had experienced before him. Sometimes he was pelted wdth 
stones and rotten eggs, .sometimes silenced by the din of pans and 
shovels, horns and bells. In other cases he was heard with breathless 
interest, and deep respect ; and on one occasion three hundred people 
came from a neighbouring town and took him home to preach. In the 
midst of these vicissitudes, we find him saying, « I am more than ever 
convinced that itinerant preaching does a world of good, and that God 
blesses It continually.’' “ I am fully satisfied as to field-preaching. I 
know the Lord puts honour upon it.” 

The winter was spent by Mr Hill at home, where he was received 
more kindly than he had expected. In the spring of 1772, he returned 
to Bristol, where he had preached before, and there renewed his labours. 
In the summer he came forth at London, as in some sort the successor 
^ Whitefield, and preached to vast assemblies in the Tabernacle, and 
Tottenham Court chapeL The effect of his discourses is described as 
v^ grea^ though in multitudes of cases it was not revealed for years. 
,He h^ forwards the rich reward of being told of many, who ascribed, 
upon tbeir deathbed, their conversion to his preaching. While he was 
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in London, he was represented in the west by Captain Joss, a pious 
seaman, who reported progress, ever and anon, with a profusion of 
marine metaphor. Another assistant in the same field was a grazier 
and butcher by the name of Hogg. In the summer of 1772, Mr Hill 
proceeded to his second degree in the arts, after which he preached in 
London, Kent, and Surrey, retiring, as the winter approached, to his 
father’s seat in Shropshire. At the close of his second chapter, Mr 
Sidney gives an extract from a letter in relation to the doctrines preached 
by Mr Hill, who there complains of Wesley’s gross injustice, in brand- 
ing Calvinists as Antinomians, and appeals to the constancy with which 
they denounced inicpiity and preached the necessity of personal and 
universal holiness. I have often known it to be a fact, that when 
some of those good people connected with him (Mr W.) have ventured 
to break through his command, to hear what dreadful doctrines we 
Antinomians have to advance, they have been as much astonished at 
what they have heard in favour of holiness, as if they had been sitting 
on enchanted ground.” 

Early in the year 1773 Mr Hill opened a negotiation, through his 
brother-ipdaw Mr Tudway, with the bishop of Bath and Wells. The 
necessity of regular ordination, as a means of greater usefnlne^ was so 
apparent that he prevailed upon himself to exercise great caution for 
the purpose of securing it. It is curious to observe the effect of these 
restraints upon a man of such erratic temper and habits. In a letter to 
a friend he gave particular directions, with respect to the inducements 
and considerations to be laid before the bishop, and in order to avoid 
“ giving immediate disgust,’^ consented to withdraw from public labours 
for a time. It would be unjust, however, not tp add, that he refused 
to pledge himself, in one way or another, with respect to proceedings 
after ordination. For some weeks he confined himself to an inactive 
state at home, but near the end of March set out upon a journey. We 
are amused with the result. His diary informs us, that, on the evening 
of the first day, he preached ‘‘to a small congregation; notice not 
having been given, in the Baptist meeting-house” at Coventry. Two 
days sjterwards, March 26th, he ^‘hast^ed tp Northampton and preached 
in the late Dr Poddrjdge^s meeting-house,, to a large assembly in 
the evening to a still larger congregation the next morning, in the 
same place, excessively crowded on the 28th, at Olney, and as no 
meeting-house would hold them, he preached out of doors. At Woburn 
he preached with much appearance of success ; but was admonished, 
by a letter, of his great imprudence in sacrificing future usefulness to 
immediate action. In his answer he exclaims with some bitterness of 
spirit, “ O that I were at liberty to labour for my God I’^ And even 
when, to hie surprise and pleasure, he was informed that his overtures 
had been well-received by Bishop Wills, it was with great reluctance 
that he took the necessary step of withdrawing for a time from ptildie 
view. This reluctance indeed could not be expressed more strongly 
than in his private record of his actual retrpat. “ There beings” says 
his journal, “a considerable prospect of my ordination, retired into 
Shropshire, aTid preached a few senjums at Hardwick, Marohamley,” 
&c. Well may his biographer say that preaching was his element; and 
well might Mrs Hilh in later life, express her dread of hjs becoming 
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unable to preach, as the greatest misfortune that could befall him: 
Through the mercy of God he did preach to the last. 

On the 23d of May, 1773, he was married in London to the sister 
of his brother-in-law, Mr Tudway, and on the 6th of June he was or- 
dained deacon by the bishop of Bath and Wells, “without any promise 
or condition whatever,” and, as he says- himself, “ through the kind ^d 
unexpected interposition of Providence.” The aged prelate. Dr Wills, 
had already shown a favourable feeling towards the Methodists in his 
proceedings with respect to Mr Roquet, who was one of them, and in 
whose church, at Bristol, Mr Hill preached his first regular sermon, 
June 8th, 1773. 

Mr Hill was ordained to serve the parish of Kingston, in Somerset- 
shire, with an annual stipend of forty pounds. On taking possession of 
it he began to preach almost daily in the surrounding villages. He 
was shortly after arrested by a violent bilious complaint, hut as soon as 
he recovered fell to work again. He was pelted, lampooned, threat- 
ened, burnt in effi^ ; but his spirits never flagged. Old Berridge was 
in ecstasies. “Dear Sir, — I mean my dear Rowly,” thus he writes, 
“ your , letter was long in coming, but it brought good tidings.” “ I 
was afraid lest orders would cure you of rambling, but my fears were 
groundless, and all is well.” “ Study not to be a fine preacher. Jeri- 
chos are blown down with rams’ horns.” “ Avoid all controversy in 
preaching, talking, or writing. Preach nothing down but the devil, 
and nothing up but Jesus Christ.” It appears from Mr Hill’s own 
statement, that he had received a promise of priest’s orders from the 
bishop of Carlisle, provided some one else would give him the first de- 
gree. This is certainly odd policy in a successor of the apostles; but 
the promise, strange as it was, was never kept. Mr Hill presented 
himself to his lordship of Carlisle with a letter dismissory from him of 
Bath and Wells ; but the first named dignitary gave him to understand 
that his archbishop had forbidden him to redeem his pledge- Here, 
ended his hopes of * full orders,’ and here began his new career of ‘ pub- 
lic labours.’ . 

The close of the year 1773 was spent by Mr Hill in active labour 
about London. He was at this time the most popular preacher in the 
metropolis, and was therefore often called upon for charity-sermons, 
both by churchmen and dissenters. The natural simplicity and ardour 
of his preaching was as charihing in public as his affectionate 'hilarity 
in private life. Mr Sidney gives the testimony of two distinguished 
taka to the power of his discourses. The one was Sheridan, who used 
to say, “ I go to hear Rowland Hill, because his ideas come red-hot 
from the heart.” The other was Dean Milner, who said to him, after 
one of his sermons, “ Mr Hill, Mr Hill, I felt to-day. It is this slap- 
dash preaching, say what they will, that does all the good,” In the 
same connection Mr Sidney, who is not very methodical in his re*? 
marks, takes occasion to observe, that Mr Hill was always exquisitely 
pleased on being asked to preach in a church,^ and proportionally mor- 
tified when not allowed to do so. On the same principle he indig- 
nantly disclaimed the title of dissenter. “ The church turned me off, 

» Soma of ottr readers’ may forget that, in England, the very name ‘ church’ is mo- 
nopolist by the esta^uiied sect. 
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not I her. I confess I like a little more liberty than she allows; and, 
thank God, I can ask great Dr Chalmers, and great Dr Morrison, and 
others, when they come to London, to preach in Surrey chapel. I' 
suppose they would not let St Paul, if he was to come upon earth now, 
preach in his own cathedral.” 

As the personal habits of such men are worth recording, we add from 
this same chapter, that even after preaching four times, with great ex- 
ertion of voice, he would entertain his friends with lively conversation 
until late at night, and then retire, saying, “ It is time for Methodist 
preachers to be in bed, I am sure,” but only to renew his labours at the 
dawn of day. 

In 1775 Rowland and Richard Hill took part in the controversy be- 
tween Toplady and Hervey on the one side, and the Wesleys on the 
ither. It has often been said that the asperity was all upon the Cal- 
vinistic side,® a statement which Mr Sidney contradicts, not denying 
that there was unnecessary acrimony, but alleging that it was common 
to both parties. During this year Hill preached in Kent and Glouces- 
tershire, his head quarters being at Wotton, where he had built a house 
and a chapel, called the Tabernacle, in a delightful situation. The lat- 
ter part of the year he divided between London and Bristol. In the 
former city he organized a ‘societas evangelica,* to aid settled min- 
isters in itinerating near their homes. The death of Toplady in 1778 
was deeply felt by Hill. Mr Sidney gives a letter from Mr Matthews, 
father of the celebrated actor, containing an account of Toplady *s last 
hours, while he was in attendance. This sufficiently refutes the rum- 
ours current at the time, which cast a shade over Toplady’s departure, 
and which were attributed by some to Wesley. . Richard Hill made 
two attempts, by letter, to obtain a disavowal from Wesley, but without 
effect, and a personal application by two of Toplady’s friends was equal- 
ly unsuccessful. 

Rowland Hill preached often in St George’s Fields. During the riots 
in 1780 he addressed assemblies of near twenty thousand people. 
Several men of wealth who had been converted through his preaching, 
and were anxious to save others, formed the plan of erecting a chapel 
in some neglected and deptaved quarter of London, of which Hill should 
be the minister, with liberty to travel in the sumnier, and to invite men 
of all denominations to the pulpit. The site selected was St George^s 
Fields, and the name of the building, Surrey chapel. On laying the found- 
ation-stone of Surrey chapel, in June, 1782, Mr Hill preached a sermon, 
a pretended copy of which was given to the world soon after. The 
forgery annoyed him not a little, and induced him to adopt the pre- 
cautionary measure of publishing, himself, the sermon which he preach- 
ed at the opening of the chapel in the summer of 1783. The control 
of the chapel was vested in trustees, among whom were Mr Hill and 
his eldest brother^ now Sir Richard Hill. The direction of the pulpit 
was committed to the minister alone, ^'so long as he shonld preach 
agreeably to the doctrinal standards of the church of England, and hot 
give the use of the pulpit to any one who was knowh to preach other- 

• “ Never,” says Southey, were any writings more thoroughly saturated with the 
ESSENTIAL ACID OF CALVINISM than those of the predestination champions. 

Weshyt 
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wise.’* The liturgy was strictly adhered to in the public services, and 
the chapel became famous for its music, which attracted many hearers. 
Benevolent institutions soon sprang up in connection with the chapel, 
among which were thirteen Surtday*schools, containing above three 
thousand children.® Prayer meetings were zealously encouraged, but 
kept entirely subject to the minister's control. At this time he described 
himself as rector of Surrey chapel, vicar of Wotton-under-edge, and 
curate of all the fields and commons throughout England and Wales*” 
He continued his itinerant labours from time to time, and frequently 
exchanged with clergymen of congenial sentiments. 

In 1795 Mr Hill took an active part in the formation of the London 
Missionary society, to which he was always devotedly attached. In 
1796 he visited Ireland, and in 1798 Scotland. At Edinburgh he 
preached in the circus, till it was no longer able to contain the audience, 
when he exchanged it for a platform on the Calton hill. After paying 
a visit to the west of Scotland, he returned to Edinburgh, where his 
congregation soon arose to twenty thousand, and many persons were 
supposed to be converted. The General Assembly published a pastoral 
letter, warning the people against extravagance and censuring itinerants* 
This led to a controversy between the Assembly and Rowland Hill. 
The charge against him was, that * he rode upon the backs of order and 
decorum,* to which he replied, that he should like to ride such order 
and decovum to death. He afterwards named two of his horses Order 
and Decorum, by way of perpetuating the jest. In 1799 Mr Hill as- 
sisted in the formation of the Religious Tract society. He was the 
chairman of its first committee, and always took a lively interest in its 
afiarrs. About the year 1800 he conceived the plan of his ‘ Village 
Dialogues,’ a work which has passed through thirty editions, and been 
translated into several languages. Some of his friends were of opinion 
that it contained too sweeping an attack upon the clergy, and others 
were doubtful as to the copious admixture of the humorous with its 
serious contents. The book, however, has undoubtedly received the 
seal of rich success.^ His * Sale of Curates,’ was published in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of his most judicious friends, and the urgent entreaties 
even of dissenters. The consequence was, that he was forthwith ex- 
cluded from the pulpits of the establishment, to which he had been ad- 
mitted, and expressed a wish himself that his ill-judged publication could 
be recklecL 

In 1808 he lost his beloved brotlier Richard, who left him a hand- 
eottie addition to his income, which enabled him to multiply his charities. 
In the same year he laid the foundation of a chapel in Cheltenham, on 
the plan of his own- in London. Here he often preached in the winter 
bf 1810-11. Mr Hill took an active part in a contested election. This 
drew upon him much animadversion, and he resolved to repeat the ex- 
periment, no more. The laurels won by his gallant nephews in the 
peninsular war, were a source of much delight to Rowland. In the 
public manifestations of respect to Lord Hill on his return to England, 

® Mr Sidney states that Mr Hill has the honour of being the first to introduce Sunday- 
schools into London. 

* Most of the dialogues were written on separate slips of paper, after Jifrg Hill had 
retired for the night ; and Mr Hill said that after writing some of the pathetic 
when he read them over, used to “hurst out a crying.** 
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the old man took the liveliest interest. He attended at Guildhall when 
a sword was presented to his lordship by the city corporation. At 
the close of the ceremony, when Rowland Hill came out, the populace 
cried out, “ Here comes the good old uncle I” and followed him with 
huzzas as he departed. He could not help contrasting these expressions 
of respect with the contempt and obloquy he had once experienced. 

In 1816 Mr Hill was much perplexed and agitated by an attempt to 
assess his chapel to the parish rates, an affair which, interesting as it was 
to him, is nothing to our readers. About the same time he obtained a 
valuable assistant, in the person of Theophilus Jones, a Welshman, by 
trade a cabinet-maker, but endowed with unusual preaching gifts. Mr 
Hill himself, though more than seventy years old, preached always, at least 
four times in the week, while in London, and five at Wotton, besides 
other public services. Nay, he actually performed at this advanced 
age, a missionary tour in Wales, and preached twenty-one sermons in 
a single week. Such was the force of habit, and such his attachment 
to his ofifice, that he was always disconcerted on coming to a place 
where he could not have the opportunity of preaching. To frieiswlly in-r 
vitations, he would frequently reply, I will come if you can find me a 
place to preach in.” 

Mr Hill was an active member of the Village Itinerancy society, 
founded in 1796, and designed to furnish religious instruction to desti- 
tute or neglected districts. Since 1803 there has been a theological 
school in connection with it. Another object of Christian benevolence, 
in which Mr Hill felt a lively interest, was the moral improvement of 
seamen. He was among the first promoters of a floating place of wor- 
ship, and took much delight in preaching to the sailors, among whom 
he was a favourite. 

As we pursue the history of Rowland Hill, our astonishment at his 
activity increases. He was already in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age, when he undertook a journey of more than four hundred miles for 
the London Missionary society, during which he preached every day 
with much success. Nothing can evince more clearly the original 
strength of his oonstftution, than the fact that in 1822, be again broke 
one of his ribs, without permanent injury, or a long suspension of his 
labours. Nay, his vigour seems to have incre^ed as be grew pider, 
for in 1823, his seventy-ninth year, be performed another long and 
arduous missionary tour ; and in the following spring revisited Scotland, 
preaching daily to overflowing congregations. 

Outward circumstances were extremely favourable to the comfort and 
usefulness of Rowland Hill in his dedming years. From temporal cares 
be was entirely exempt, and his happiness was much enhanced by the 
affectionate attentions of Lord Hill, now resident in London, as com- 
mander of the forces. The places of the friends whom he had followed 
to the grave, were filled by a new generation of devoted Christians. 
His regard to one of these, Mr Broadley Wilson, he expressed by wish- 
ing that he might be long kept out of heaven, he was so much wanted 
on earth. We must not forget to add, that his buoyancy of spirits still 
continued unimpaired ; and still contributed to the enjoyment of the 
public. His appearance at a meeting was greeted with delight, crowds 
pressing forward to hand him from his carriage, and assist him to the 
platform. On these occasions, Mr Sidney tells us, all seemed equally 
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delighted, save tlie coachman, now and then, when he was pointed out 
and stared at, as the celebrated highwayman whom Rowland Hill was 
said to have taken into his service. When told of this, his master used 
to laugh and say, What swallows people must have, to believe such 
stories.*' 

The wild speculation about prophecy, which at this time became 
rife, met with little favour at the hands of Rowland Hill. Those who 
were afflicted with this monomania he beheld with great compassion, 
VFohdering especially that some of them, who were not without under- 
standing, “ should prefer to have such wind-mills whisking about their 
heads.” At a later date he wrote to Mr Sidney : — “ What a number 

have got addle-headed about the personal reign of Christ.” “ may 

keep his maggots, and fine flourishing style to himself. I like Paul's 
plain style best.” *‘May you and I never be the retailers of such 
whipt-syllabub divinity.” ‘‘ Good brown-bread preaching is the best 
after all.” 

On his eighty-fifth birth-day he preached at Wotton, from the text, 
‘ Death is swallowed up in victory.’ He was under a strong impreS'^ 
sion that his years were numbered ; and from Mr Sidney’s statement, 
this interesting exercise must have been full of solemn grandeur. Some 
of his old parishioners were touched with grief at their anticipated loss, 
and one said, with the simple pathos that belongs to humble life, I 
wish we could put him back about forty years.” During a journey 
which he made this year in Gloucestershire, he experienced the heaven- 
ly joy of hearing from the lips of many, that his own ministrations in 
years long past had been the means of their conversion unto God. 
This was indeed a solace for declining age. The only indication of 
decline yet visible, was increasing dimness of sight, in consequence 
of which he was obliged to employ an amanuensis. Notwithstanding 
this infirmity, his labours were continued with relentless ardour. In 
the spring of 1830, with a bad cold upon him, he set out for Kent, and 
after preaching for a fortnight, returned in better health than when he 
went. Soon after he attended the anniversary of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible society, where, as soon as he appeared^ he was unanimously 
greeted with enthusiastic plaudits. As he was getting into his carriage 
after one of the anniversaries, he struck his leg against the step. This 
at first merely smarted a little, but resulted in a violent inflammation. 
Still he continued to preach, until disabled and subjected to consider- 
able suffering. As soon as it was possible, he resumed his labours and 
agkin relaps^. Yet strange to tell, he returned to London in the win- 
ter, wholly free from any symptoms of his recent illness. He began, 
however, to exhibit premonitions of decay, though his mind retained its 
vigour unimpaired. 

On the 7th of May, 1832, Mr Hill left London and repaired to Wot- 
ton, where, though weaker than at any former time, he preached re- 
peatedly, and always with apparent benefit. To Mr Sidney, who was 
with him on a visit, he said, “ I wish your church rules would let you 
preach for me this evening,” “Sir,” said he, “l am content to obey 
them as they are.” “Ah,” cried Hill, “good Berridge used to give 
notice, Mr Gwinnapp,” one of his lay assistants, “ will preach upon my 
hors^^dock this evening. I wish I could ask him to preach in the 
cburoh.” One of Mr HiU’s last acts was to pu'blish an exhortation to 
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the due observance of the Sabbath, a religious duty upon which he laid 
much stress. In the beginning of 1833, debility compelled him to re- 
linquish all his labours, excepting one sermon on the lord’s day. This 
he would not forego, being resolved, as he himself expressed it, to die 
harnessed.” On the 31st of March he preached, for the last time, on 
1 Cor. ii. 7, 8. and felt so well that he engaged- to preach to the Sunday- 
school teachers of Southwark on the following Tuesday. On that day, 
however, he was so languid that another took bis place, but no sooner 
was the sermon ended, than he ascended the pulpit and pronounced an 
affectionate and fervent valedictory address. He died in the evening of 
April 11th, 1833, without a groan or sign of agony. His funeral was 
attended by a vast assembly. He was buried at his own request under 
the pulpit of Surrey chapel, and was followed to the grave both by 
clergymen and dissenting ministers. 

Rowland Hill’s personal appearance is well known to have been at- 
tractive and commanding in a high degree. In the prime of life his 
nobility of aspect won respect and admiration, and even at the age of 
eighty years his form, remained unbent. 


III.— LITERARY SERIES. 


BOEN A.D. 1746. — ^DIED A.D. 1794. 

Hugh Boyd was the son of Alexander Macauley, Esq. M. P. for 
Thomaston, in Ireland, and the intimate friend of Dean Swift. He 
was born in Ship street, Dublin, on the 10th of April, 1746. His 
father was extremely attentive to the education of his children ; his 
son used to say that he was put very young to school, and soon became 
much attached to books. He was educated by the Rev. William Ball, 
whose school, among other distinguished scholars and characters, sent 
forth Lord Clare and Henry Grattan, who being nearly of the same age, 
were of the same class with our author. He was received as a fellow- 
commoner into the university of Dublin, by the name of Hugh Macauley, 
on the 8th of July, 1761. Here he is said, by his biographer, to have 
pursued his favourite studies with assiduity and success. He obtained 
his B. A. degree in 1765, after which he remained for some time in sus- 
pense about the choice of a profession. He inclined to prefer the co'my 
to the bar ; as his eldest brother Alexander had already entered i^imself 
of the Temple ; but after some consideration, he determined; to. follow 
the profession of his father. In the meantime, owing to his passion for 
play, and habits of dissipation, he became involved in pecuniaiy diffi- 
culties at the age of nineteen. 

With all those embarrassments and habits,' he came to London, b^ 
fore the decease of his father, in order to prosecute the study of the law. 
But his propensities carried him as often to St Stephen’s chapel as to 
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Westminster hall. He used frequently .to retire from a long debate to 
the Grecian coffee-house, where he met his fellow-templars, and would 
sometimes astonish them by a seemingly perfect recital of the leading 
speech of the night. He is at this time described by another lawyer 
who knew him personally, « iis a good-natured lively man, famous for 
repeating parliamentary speeches, and always bustling about something 
or another.” 

The genteel address and insinuating manners of Macauley, easily 
introduced him to fashionable life and literary society. He became in- 
timate with Richard Burke, whose principles and habits are said to have 
been similar to his own, also with. Edmund Burke, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and many of the members of the Literary club. In 1767 he mar- 
ried Miss Frances Morphy, a lady of elegance and some fortune. 
Towards the latter end of the year 1768, we are told that he began to 
be extremely sedulous in collecting political .information of every kind. 
In 1775 he engaged in a very arduous task, namely, to persuade the 
world that Robert and Daniel Perreau were innocent of the felonious 
charge of forging the bond of William Adair, with a design to defraud 
Robert and Henry Drummond. The forgery was detected in March, 
1775 ; and bills of indictment were found against these parties on the 
25th of April. They were tried not long after ; when Robert Perreau 
read a defence, of uncommon ability, elegance, and pathos, which much 
affected those who were nevertheless constrained by the evidence to 
find him guilty. Daniel Perreau was also found guilty ; and notwith- 
standing every endeavour to save them, they were both executed on 
the 17th of January, 1776. 

After the fate of these men was decided, our author appeared in 
the north of Ireland. Whatever other motive carried him thither, 
his attention was drawn to it by the sound of an election for the coun- 
ty of Antrim. Assuming the familiar appellation of a ‘ freeholder,’ he 
addressed a dozen letters to the independent electors of Antrim ; in or- 
der to gain their votes for constitutional candidate,” one James 
Wilson, an obscure adventurer. These letters, however, mainly con- 
tributed to the raising that popular feeling which carried Wilson’s elec- 
tion triumphantly. From Belfast our patriotic freeholder went to 
Dublin, where he was called to the bar in Easter term, 1776. His 
embarrassments forced him to put on the gown, while his dissipation 
induced him to oast it off as an incumbrance to his pursuits ; and he 
soon returned to London, which had attractions for him two powerful 
fi>r his interest, and two seductive for his happiness. ‘‘We have,” 
says the author from whom the chief fkcts of this account are taken, 
Macauley Boyd the example of a man, who, with every material 
quality in him of a great lawyer, facility of apprehension, strength of 
intellect, retentiveness of memory, confidence of address, could only 
busy himself in writing anarchical essays, although he was goaded by 
distress, and assailed by the cries of a family.” 

How he was employed during the years 1777 and 1778, is unknown. 
But he began to write a series of political papers in 1779, which ended 
in March, 1780. The * London Courant’ was the vehicle of those 
papers, which were entitled ‘ The Whig.’ In these papers the style 
of Junius is seen by some ; but at this period many imitators of that 
writer had appeared in the ^urnaL|ounials. 
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At length a new prospect opened on Boyd. By the influence of 
Mr Lawrence Sullivan, who afterwards filled the chair of the India 
house, he was allowed to go to Madras in Lord Macartney’s suite. He 
arrived in India early in 1781, and devoting his leisure hours very 
sedulously to oriental politics, the time soon arrived when his talents, 
address, and knowledge of oriental politics, were brought into action* 
In January, 1782, he arrived with Sir Edward Hughes on board the 
Superbe, on the expedition against Trincomalee. The fort was hardly 
taken when he was despatched on an embassy to the king of Candy, a 
narrative of which is printed in his works. He was not successful, 
however, as a negotiator. At the end of two months he returned to 
Trincomalee, where he hired a small vessel to carry him to Madras. 
It was taken by the French, and carried to the Mauritius ; from which 
place he was sent to the Isle of Bourbon. Here his captivity was 
alleviated by the hospitality of the governor ; and, after awhile, he was, 
by the liberality of the same officer, allowed to return on his parole to 
Madras. During the Mysore war be conducted a newspaper, entitled 
^ The Courier.' 

In June, 1793, he first conceived the idea of publishing periodical 
essays on Indian affeirs, and in August made known to the public his 
plan for the ‘ Indian Observer,* which he resolved to publish through 
the channel of a weekly newspaper. The first number, which was en- 
titled ‘ The Hircarrah,’ appeared on the 9th of September, 1793. The 
‘ Indian Observer’ went the length of fifty-three numbers, and was 
closed on the 16th of September, 1794. In February, 1794, he adver- 
tised proposals for publishing by subscription, an account of his em- 
bassy to Candy, with particulars of that country, and of the islands of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, in two volumes octavo. The progress of this 
work was soon interrupted by bad health. His death happened on the 
19th of October, 1794, in the forty-eighth year of his age. 

“ I knew Mr Boyd,” says one of his friends, from his early life ; 
but the difference in our ages rendered for several years our intimacy, 
not so perfect as it afterwards became. I had quilted school, the uni- 
versity, and the temple, successively before him, so that from nay own 
knowledge, I cannot say any thing of his studies or attainments ; but I 
have always understood that he distinguished himself over most of his 
contemporaries. He was a very good Greek and Latin scholar, and 
was well-acquainted with different branches of the mathematics. He 
did not, as I believe, study our laws with a view to the profession ; he 
was, it is true, called to the Irish bar, but did not continue to practice 
there ; he was never at the English bar. He was fond of what is called 
polite literature, and excelled in it. He was not much attached to 
other studies.'^ 

Mr Almon and some others have keenly argued for the identity of 
Boyd and the masked Junius. The following argument on this point 
seems to us to establish very clearly that this theory is erroneous. 

« The first fact adduced by Mr Almon,” says a Cambridge correspon- 
dent of the ^ Monthly Magazine,’ the similarity of the hand-writing 
of Boyd to that of Junius ; but surely the very casual observation of 
the manuscript which Mr Almon had it in his power to make^ was not 
sufficient to enable him to decide the point with sufficient accuracy. 

It appears that Boyd had been accustomed to disguise his hand ; and 
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Mr Almon must have had therefore the singular felicity to discover in the 
outlines of a disguised writing the same characteristic marks which dis- 
tinguished the genuine manuscript of Boyd. It is of no importance to 
say, that the acknowledged writing of Boyd which was seen by Mr Al- 
mon, may have been likewise disguised, since it is utterly improbable 
that Boyd should disguise his writing to facilitate deceit ; and yet that 
he should allow this' disguised hand to be seen by Mr Almon, — that he 
should use a mask for the purpose of concealment, and yet wear it in 
the company of his friends. The change of colour in Boyd s counte- 
nance upon the question of Mr Almon, may be sufficiently accounted 
for from surprise, or modesty, without supposing it to have arisen from 
his confusion at the discoveiy. Any man taxed with the writing of a 
paper, would behave in the same manner, though the accusation may 
be totally groundless. Although Boyd, perhaps, after cool deliberation, 
might have had no objection to be considered as Junius, yet the first 
disclosure of such a suspicion might naturally confound him. So much 
likewise depends upon the manner of hinting such a conjecture, that it 
would be totally impossible to draw any inference from the behaviour 
of Boyd, whatever it may have been, unless we knew the exact words 
in which Mr Almon addressed him. The political attachment of Boyd 
to Lord Shelburne s party is of little consequence to the argument, since 
the same reasoning might equally apply to all the followers of that party* 
The effect of the application to Mr Grattan seems likewise to contra- 
dict many of Mr Almon s inferences ; and it has not yet been explained, 
even allowing to Boyd an extraordinary attachment to the Shelburne 
party, what motive of zeal or ambition could excite him to an attack so 
bold and virulent, which nothing but personal resentment could excite, 
nor personal injury excuse. With regard to the similarity of the writ-^ 
ings of Boyd to that of Junius, they appear to me to possess all the 
singularities of that writer, without any of his beauties. Junius is arch, 
witty, and malignant : his style, though often incorrect, and sometimes 
feeble, is always smooth, elegant, and pointed. His wit is that of the 
courtier and the “genil^an ; it has all the sharpness of satire, without 
any of its coarseness ; and directs the smile or the indignation of its 
reader, without excitiug his hatred or disgust against its author. We 
sometimes wonder at its boldness, and are sometimes surprised by the 
weakness of his arguments ; but we always respect him as one whose 
wit and talents might excuse greater improprieties, and do honour to a 
better cause. But the writings of Boyd are remarkable for stiffness of 
dicdon,' and severity of sentiment, except in those passages which are 
copied froni Junius ; there is nothing playful, nothing poignant. He 
appears as a plain country-gentleman, whose vanity had incited him to 
imitate the maimers and diction of a courtier. What he quotes from 
his master is totally disfigured. Out of the many plagiarisms from 
Junius, there is not one which does not disgrace the original by some 
awkward transposition of the words, or some superfluous amplification 
of the thought In those passages where he .has trusted to his own 
powersj his reasoning is without grace, and his wit without delicacy. 
It is impossible to suppose that Junius could disguise himself in such a 
manner, or that his powers’ could have declined with so much rapidity. 
If we allow Boyd not to be Junius, every difficulty will be explained. 
We shall then perceive that he proposed that, writer for his model, 
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without being able to attain his elegance of style, or his perspicuity of 
thought. There is one circumstance mentioned by Mr. Almon, which 
may give room for some suspicion that Boyd sometimes assumed the 
character of Junius, or at least of the friend of Junius. He informed 
his wife that Junius was the writer of the ‘ Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers.’ This assertion Mr Almon has asserted to be false ; and it 
must therefore be allowed that Boyd wished to assume an honour to 
which he had no claim, or that he knew nothing of the matter. With 
regard to the assertion, that a clergyman now alive is the writer of the 
‘ Epistle to Sir William Chambers,’ I am inclined to believe that Mr 
Almon was mistaken or deceived. It is extremely probable • that he 
knew nothing of the author, and that the clergyman that he mentions 
was only intrusted with the MS. of his friend. However this may be, 

I know that Mr Mason frequently alluded to several expressions in the 
Heroic Epistle before its appearance, and that after his death the rude 
draught was found among his papers.” 

Charles iftavne* 

BORN A. J>. 1749 . — A. D. 1794 . 

Charles Fearne was the eldest son of Mr Fearne, judge-advocate 
of the admiralty, a very noble and learned man. At a proper age he 
was sent to Westminster school, where he soon began to distinguish 
himself in classical and mathematical knowledge. His natural reserv- 
edness, his slight figure, and the superiority which he early acquired 
over boys of his age and standing, at first subjected him to some insults; 
but young Fearne soon settled this, by calling out one of the biggest 
boys of his form, and giving him a hearty thrashing. In after life 
Fearne occasionally showed a spirit, both in his writings and opinions, 
which feared nothing that trenched on the character of his dignity and 
independence. 

Being designed for the law, as soon as he had finished his education 
at Westminster school, he was entered of the Inner temple. He had at 
this time no fixed resolution to become a barrister ; but whilst he was 
in this fluctuation of mind his father died ; and his fortune, which turned 
out very inconsiderable, was equally partitioned between Charles and 
his two elder children. On this occasion Charles exhibited that gener- 
osity and independence that distinguished him through the greater part 
of his life ; his father had given him on his entrance into the Inner 
temple, a few hundred pounds to purchase chambers and books ; and 
as he had likewise given him a superior education to his younger bro- 
ther, he nobly resolved on accepting this as a full equivalent for his 
share in his father’s fortune. His brother and sister r^isted this propo- 
sition for a while; but he was immoveable. ‘^My fiither,” said he, “by 
taking such uncommon pains with my education, no doubt , meant it 
should be my whole dependence ; and if that won’t' bring me through, 
a few hundred pounds will be a matter of no consequence.” 

Our young philosopher had now the world before him, with no other 
means of support than his talents and education. His first scheme was 
a singular one. It appears that the mariquoniers in the Levant, so called 
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from their dressing the skin of the goat named the inaroquin, keep secret 
the ingredients which they put into the liquor to give it a fine red colour. 
This secret Fearne thought he had discovered, and like most projectors 
immediately saw great profits arising from the discovery. Full of this 
project he sold his books, which brought him about one hundred pounds, 
and with another hundred pounds he had by him, (which was his all,) 
he thought he could lay the foundation of his future fortune, \yhen 
he came to inquire more minutely into the business, he found the sum 
insufficient. This did not, however, check the spirit of his enterprise ; 
he communicated his scheme to a friend, who, sanguine as himself, 
joined him as a partner, and vats and tan-pits were immediately hired 
in order to commence business. The scheme, as might have been ex- 
pected, did not succeed. He now again took chambers in the Inner 
temple, and sat down to the study of the law with unremitting diligence. 

/He had not been long in chambers, when his habits of study, diligence, 
and sobriety, were observed by an eminent attorney who wanted an 
abstract to be made of a voluminous body of papers, so as to bring the 
matter clearly before counsel. The papers were so intricate, and of 
such various references, that they required a very clear head, and a 
man not much taken up with other business to arrange them. Fearne 
answered the last description very well; and, on trial, was found to 
answer the other also ; the papers were sent, and Fearne gave them all 
his consideration : in short, from a large mass of very indigested docu- 
ments, he in less than a fortnight’s time produced an abstract so legally 
clear and precise as astonished his employer, who rewarded him hand- 
somely, and from that time gave him a considerable part of his business. 

He now felt himself a little established ; and having more leisure to 
emerge from the mere drudgery of the desk, he published his ‘ Legi- 
graphical Chart of landed property;’ a little work, by which at a coup 
(tmil, is discovered all that principally bears on this very important 
subject. This gained him reputation ; and, being now known in the 
temple for a young man of very considerable legal erudition, his busi- 
ness began to increase, so as to enable him to give up his chambers and 
take a house in Breams-buildings, Chancery-lane. Here he laid him- 
self out for giving opinions upon the various cases of law which were 
brought him, and acted entirely in the capacity of what is commonly 
called a Chamber Counsel, — a situation which, from his very great pro- 
fessional abilities, his domestic turn df life, aiid unremitting love of study, 
he was eminently qualified for. It was his rule to number his cases 
regularly as he received them, with their dates, &c., and every one had 
their, turn regularly ; nor was one case ever dismissed till it had under^ 
gone a most accurate revisal and examination ; his opinions in conse- 
quence were conclusive, and his judgment as a barrister became so 
weighty, that few cases of any consequence, were thought well-supported 
without the revision of Mr Fearne. 

In the midst of this rising reputation he published a short ‘Essay on 
Contingent Remainders and Executory Devises.’ The clear and mas- 
terly manner in which Mr Fearne sketched this treatise— which he gave 
to the world without his name — engaged the attention of the whole bar: 
every body saw the great utility of such a work, and every body prais- 
ed it as being executed in a very able and satisfactory manner: the 
judges of the several courts honoured it with their approbation, and 
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that great luminary of the law, Earl Mansfield, often quoted it from the 
bench. 

A reputation thus acquired, sub silentio, was highly gratiiying to the 
author. It satisfied his diffidence that there could be no risk in putting 
his name to the next edition. He accordingly prepared a new and large 
edition of his work, which he enriched with a number of apposite cases 
and decisions. The celebrity which this publication gave him, placed 
his character in the very first rank of legal abilities. Fearne, however, 
was above drudgery, and very much above avarice. He therefore 
divided his time between law, the practical study of natural philosophy 
and mechanics, and a few intervening visits to his friends. He kept a 
little box at Hampstead, whither he retired occasionally, partly to bal- 
ance the confinements of study, and partly to amuse himself with some 
little mechanical or philosophical processes. Here he made some opti- 
cal glasses upon a new construction, which were reckoned improvements; 
he likewise constructed a machine fi>r transposing the keys in music, and 
threw out many useful hints in the dyeing of cottons. These he called 
his ‘^dissipations;*^ and with some degree of truth, ae they often broke 
in upon his professional engagements. 

Whilst Mr Fearne was dividing kis time between the pursuits of his 
profession and his philosophical amusements at Hampste^, an occasion 
presented itself which called out his talents in a new w^ay : Lord Mans- 
field, when solicitor-general in the year 1747, having given an opinion 
in the state of a case on the will of William Williams, (afterwards the 
subject of the celebrated case of Perrin v. Blake,) which Mr Fearne, on 
the authority of the late James Booth, Esq. of Lincoln’s inn, quoted in 
his first edition of the ‘ Essay on Contingent Remainders and Execu- 
tory Devises.* His lordship afterwards disavowed that opinion on the 
bench, insinuating at the same time that Mr Fearne was under some 
mistake in reporting it. Fearne, who was all alive to the delicacy 
of his character, and who knew the strong ground he proceeded upon, 
took this opportunity to publish a brochure, entitled ‘ Copies of Opin- 
ions ascribed to Eminent Council on the wiU which was the subject of 
the case of Perrin v. Blake, before the Court of King’s bench, 1769 ; 
addressed to the Right Hon. William, Earl of Mansfield.* 

In the beginning of his letter he says; “Had I, my lord, presumed 
to make the allusions I have done to your lordship’s name respecting 
that opinion upon grounds that did not wear the strongest marks of 
authenticity, I should have held myself guilty of an unwarrantable free- 
dom ; I cannot therefore but think it incumbent on me to avail myself 
of the means in my power of satisfying your lordship and the public, 
that the motives which induced me to think the opinion alluded to was 
not erroneously ascribed to your lordship, were of a strong and almost 
irresistible complexion.** He then states that he had copied that opiu- 
ion from the manuscript reports of Mr Booth, bne of the most ingenious 
and accurate lawyers of his time, who> at the same time that he inerted 
Lord Mansfield’s opinion, likewise inserted the opinion of Sir Dudley 
Ryder, then attorney-general, and Mr Beversbam FiJmer on the same 
case. So that, as he says, “ to suspect them in the gross was absolutely 
impossible; and, as no ground of distinction appeared in their respective 
authenticities, the combined credit of the whole equally extended to, 
and embraced them every one; but,” continues he, in a vein of af- 
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fected submission to his lordship’s assertion, I think it greatly to be 
regretted, my lord, that my much respected friend Mr Booth, whom I 
have often heard commemorate the honour he experienced of your 
lordship’s intimacy and friendship during a course of several years 
antecedent and subsequent to the period which is said to have produced 
the opinion published by me, did not live to see his mistake corrected, 
— a mistake that appears to have stood so many years recorded in those 
books, which were the constant resort of that gentleman’s professional 
practice. A mistake, I am confident, it must have been ; for Mr Booth, I 
appeal to your lordship’s own knowledge of that gentleman, never would 
have let me commit such copy to the press, and have admitted the 
dedication to himself of the book containing it, if he bad thought its 
genuineness or accuracy in any degree questionable.” This letter- was 
written about the year 1780, and is said to have nettled Lord Mansfield 
much ; but with his usual prudence he made no reply. 

He now began to attach himself more to the country than the town ; 
for, beside his little cottage at Hampstead, he used frequently to make 
excursions to obscure watering-places, or little towns on the sea-side, 
where, with his wife and some familiar friend, he would employ himself 
in sailing or fishing. Of course all business was hung up during these 
rambles, and the clerk he left behind him in town had particular direc- 
tions “not to know where his master was — ^how he was — or when he 
would be in town.” It was easy to see how this would end. The high 
reputation of Mr Fearne, however, and perhaps some little indulgence 
to the oddities of such a character, preserved him his business for some 
time. For a time his clients were contented to wait his return to town, 
and get the opinion of such a man on his own terms. They had no- 
thing to complain of but delay; for his opinions to the last were as 
creditable to his research and understanding, as at any period of his 
life. But, says the proverb, “ delays are dangerous ; ” and the law’s 
delay was fatd to him. His business gradually fell away, until he was 
necessitated to accept pecuniary aid from his friends. The continual 
agitation of mind under which he now laboured brought on a nervous 
fever, which obliged him to retire to the neighbourhood of Croydon, 
There he lingered till the 21st of January, 1794, when he expired at 
the premature age of forty-five. 


' ailan. 

BOEN A. D. 1744. — ^DIED A, I), 1796. 

There seems to have been a taste for painting in Scotland in the 
reign of James V. There are still extant several portraits of that 
prince, which are exhibited in a good style. When Lord Seton went 
ambassador to the Spanish Netherlands, during the regency of Mary of 
Guise, he became acquainted with the celebrated Sir Anthony More 
of Utoecht, who was so delighted with the good taste of this nobleman, 
ttathe begged to accompany him in his return to Scotland; and during 
his stay there he did a .family-piece for Lord Seton, on pannel. This 
was BO vrfuable a, painting, that when Charles I. was in Scotland, and 
at Seton-house, his majesty, during the time of dinner, had his eyes con- 
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stantly fixed on that picture, which the earl of Winton observing, offered 
it in a present to the king ; but he declined accepting .it, saying, that he 
would never rob the family of so inestimable a jewel. This picture is 
still extant in Scotland. There are many original pictures of the un- 
fortunate Mary, but they are thought to have been done while she was 
in France. There are said to be portraits of James VI. done before he 
went to .England: but we may look upon Jamieson as the first great 
genius that appeared in that reign. In 1633, when Charles 1. held a 
parliament at Edinburgh, and — as was then the custom — was about to 
ride in procession from the palace to the parliament-house, the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, desirous to pay a compliment to the king's taste 
in painting, begged of Jamieson to ^low them the use of as many por- 
traits done by him as could be gathered together. These were hung 
up on each side of the Netherbow-port, the gate through which, the 
cavalcade was to pass. The exhibition so attracted the king’s attention, 
that he stopped ‘ his horse for a considerable time, and expressed his 
admiration of them, and sending for the painter, rewarded him with a 
diamond-ring. This was a lucky circumstance for Jamieson ; for the 
king, while at Edinburgh, sat to a full length picture; and having heard 
that Jamieson had been accustomed to wear his hat while at work, by 
reason of a complaint in his head, his majesty very humanely ordered 
him to be covered, which privilege Jamieson ever after thought himself 
entitled to, in whatever company he might be. Jamieson’s colouring is 
admirable, and his style soft and agreeable, but short of the strength of 
Vandyke. He had few or no disciples, excepting one of the name of 
Alexander, who drew a picture of Sir George M‘Kenzie, king's advo- 
cate, at full length in his gown. 

The painter most in repute in Scotland in Charles the Second’s time, 
was the Elder Scougal, who imitated Sir Peter Lely in his drapery. 
He was very successful in hitting the likeness ; and there are portraits 
by him in the possession of almost every old family in Scotland. He 
had a son, George, whom he bred a painter, and who is known by the 
name of the younger Scougal, but he w as as an artist greatly inferior 
to the father. There was a foreigner called Coirudes at this time in 
Scotland, who did many pictures in a good style ; , and James duke of 
York, afterwards James IL when the palace of Holyrood was finished, 
engaged De Witt, a Flemish painter, to come to Scotland to ornament 
the gallery of that palace, — an extensive undertaking, for there are in 
it no fewer than 120 portraits, 19 of which are full lengths! This pain- 
ter must have had a fertile imagination, as well as ready pencil; for the 
heads must have been, most of them, ideal. The story goes, that when- 
ever the painter found a proper subject, he made him sit ; but the later 
kings are copies of originals, or taken from descriptions given of them 
by our historians. He also painted the ceilings and chimney-pieces of 
several of the apartments of that palace. There are likewise many of 
his works at Glamis, at Castle-Lyon, and at Clerkington in Mid- 
Lothian. De Witt was well employed till the Revolution in - 1688 ; 
but was then dismissed from the public service, without receiving com- 
plete payment, it is said, for his works; he, however, remained in Scot- 
land till his death. 

For some time after the Revolution painters were few. The younger 
Scougal was the only one ; and his great run of business seems to have 
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brought him into an incorrect and slovenly manner, totally void of ex- 
pression. His carelessness occasioned many complaints amongst his 
employers ; but his contemptuous answer was, that they might seek 
others; well knowing there was none to be found at that time in 
Scotland. 

The next painter who appeared in Scotland was Nicolas Hude, a 
native of France, who had been in great repute at Paris, and one of the 
directors of the French academy ; but on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, 1685, was banished and took up his residence in London. Nei- 
ther his sufferings on account of religion, however, nor the compli- 
ments he paid to King William, availed him, till William, first duke ot 
Queensberry, brought him to Scotland, and employed him about the 
palace of Drumlanrig. His genius led to history rather than to portrait 
painting; but he was forced to practise the latter for a livelihood. Had 
his natural turn been favoured with an easy fortune, he would have ex- 
celled any that had gone before him in Scotland. His invention was 
good, his drawing correct, and manner agreeable; the portraits done by 
him were out of the common style, and set off by touches of historical 
composition. 

About 1703 some of the Scots nobility met with Jean Baptiste Medina, 
a native of Brussels residing in London, whom they invited to come to 
Scotland, and in a few years thereafter he was knighted by the duke of 
Queensberry, commissioner to the parliament Sir John applied himself 
first to historical compositions ; but finding small encouragement that 
way, he turned to portrait painting, and succeeded so well that he 
equalled any of his« predecessors. His manner is free, easy, and bold, a 
style which succeeds better in men’s than in women’s portraits. He must 
have wrought with great facility and expedition, for he filled the coun- 
try with portraits in the short period of six or seven years, having died 
in 1710. Mr Paton, a miniature drawer in black and white deserves to be 
remembered in the foregoing period. He drew a great number of small 
pictures from life, and also copies from portraits, which are remarkable 
for their likeness and a lively expression. The ornaments, such as the 
hair, wigs, cravats, and necklaces, are finished with minute exactness. 

Shortly after the death of Sir John Medina, Mr William Aikman re- 
turned from Italy, and was much employed in Scotland. He improved 
greatly by practice ; at first his manner was cold,*but it afterwards became 
soft and easy ; he was particularly lucky in giving graceful airs and genteel 
likenesses to his ladies. His patron, John Duke of Argyle, persuaded 
him to leave Scotland and go to London, where he further improved his 
colouring by the study of Sir Godfrey KnellePs works. Mr Aikman’s 
taste and performances introduced him to the acquaintance of the duke 
of Devonshire and Lord Burlington ; and had not death cut him oflp in 
the prime of life, in the year 1733, he might have attained to the repu- 
tetion of one of the first-rate painters that had appeared in Britain. 
The duke of Tuscany made a collection of the portraits of painters 
done by their own hands ; among these is to be found that of Aikman, 
in the gallery at Florence. 

From 1708 to 1722, Richard Wait, a scholar of the younger 
Scougal, professed portrait painting in Scotland; but his genius led him 
to^e painting pieces of still life, in which he greatly excdlecL He 
used to copy from nature with surprising ease an^ freedom, so that he 
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may justly be thought to have surpassed any of his brethren who had 
gone before him in Britain. Cotemporary with Wait was George Mar- 
shal, also a scholar of Scougal, and thereafter of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
who is remarkable for good colouring, though there is a flatness in his 
pictures which displeases. After a long practice in Scotland he went to 
Italy, but his travels produced no visible improvement on his works. 
He died about 1732. 

John Alexander, a descendant of the celebrated Jamieson, spent his 
younger days in Italy, mostly at Florence, about the court of Cosmo de Me- 
dicis. Upon his return to Scotland he executed several poetical and his- 
torical ornaments at Gordon-castle, and professed portrait painting. He 
made drawings of some of Raphaers paintings in the Vatican, and pub- 
lished prints of them. This painter’s favourite subject was Mary Queen of 
Scots ; and, towards the latter part of his life, he began a historical land- 
scapeof the escape of that unfortunate and injured princess from her con- 
finement at Lochleven. The landscape of the lake, castle, and adjacent hills, 
was done from nature, — a fine subject. Had Alexander lived to finish this 
picture, it would have acquired him the name of a historical painter. 

Gavin Hamilton, descended from an ancient Scotch family, and born 
at Lanark about the year 1740, after having received a liberal educa- 
tion, went to Rome, where he pursued the study of historical paint- 
ing under Augustine Massuchi. With the exception of a few visits to 
Scotland, he passed the principal part of his life in the Roman capital, 
and died there in 1797. Modern art is indebted to him for a valuable 
publication, entitled ‘ Sehola Italica Picturse,’ in which is traced the 
progress of its styles from Leonardo da Vinci to the successors of the 
Caracci. Fuseli said of him, “ He had not perhaps the genius of an inven- 
tor; but the advantages of a liberal education, and of a classic taste in the 
choice of his subjects; and the style at which he always, and often suc- 
cessfully, aimed, made him at least equal to his most celebrsated contem- 
poraries. Some of the subjects which he painted from the Iliad bear 
ample evidence of this. Achilles grasping the body of Patroclus, and 
rejecting the consolation of the Grecian chiefs, and Hector tied to his 
chariot, have something of Homeric sublimity and pathos : the moment 
chosen is the crisis of the fact, and the test of the hero’s character. 
But in this last he is not always happy, as in Achilles dismissing 
Briseis, w^here the gesticulation of an actor supplants the expression of 
the man. Of his women, the Briseis, in the same subject, is the most 
attractive. Neither his Andromache mourning over Hector, nor the 
Helen, in the same, nor the scene with Paris, reach our ideas of the for- 
mer’s dignity and anguish, or the form and graces of the latter. Indeed, 
what idea can be supposed to reach that beauty, which, in the confes- 
sion of age itself, deserved the ten years’ struggle of two nations ? And 
yet, in the subject of Paris, those graces and that form are to be sub- 
ordinate to the superior ones of Venus. He would rank with the fir^t 
names in arts who, from such a combination, should escape without 
having provoked the indignation, contempt, or pity, of disappointed 
expectation. Though he was familiar with the antique, the forms of 
Hamilton have neither its correctness nor characteristic putdty: some- 
thing of the modern scholastic principle prevails in his works, and his 
composition is, not seldom, as much beholden to common-place orna- 
mental conceits and habits as to propriety.” 

VI ri. D 
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David Allan, tbe more immediate subject of this memoir, was born 
on the 13th of February, 1744, at Alloa, in Stirlingshire, where his 
father held the place of shoremaster. He first displayed his taste for 
drawing in a caricature of his schoolmaster, which procured him a 
sound thrashing. When his father admonished him for having ridiculed 
his preceptor, he replied ; “ I could nae help it, he looked sae queer ; 

I made it like him,' and a* for fun.” It was determined, however, that his 
predilection for the art should be encouraged ; and he was accordingly, 
in February, 1755, placed at Foulis academy, where he was initiated in 
drawing, painting, and engraving. In 1764 the liberality of some 
noblemen and gentlemen in the neighbourhood of Alloa, enabled him 
to proceed to Rome, where among other honours he obtained the gold 
medal of the academy of St Luke, for the best historical composition. 
The subject was * The Origin of Painting.' Wilkie is said to have pro- 
nounced it one of the best told stories that colour and canvass ever 
united to relate. Whilst at Rome, he painted ‘ The Prodigal Son,' 

‘ Hercules and Omphale,' &c. ; but his four sketches of ‘The Carnival 
at Rome/ and which, with a few others gained him the name of the 
Scottish Hogarth, chiefly deserve to be mentioned. 

Few particulars of Allan's life are known for some years after he left 
Scotland for Italy. He appears to have been in London in 1777, and 
in 1786 his reputation had become so great, that he was elected master 
of the Academy of arts at Edinburgh. About the same time he com- 
menced a series of illustrations for Allan Ramsay's * Gentle Shepherd,' 
of which he published an edition in quarto, accompanied by his 
engravings. His skill lay principally in rustic subjects, and upon these 
he continued to employ his pencil until within a short’ period of his death, 
which took place on the 6th of August, 1796. Burns, some of whose 
subjects he illustrated, said, that himself and Allan were the only genu- 
ine and real painters of Scottish costume in the world. 

BORN A. D, 1769. — DIED A. D. 1799. 

The name of John Tweddell holds a distinguished place in the mel- 
ancholy list of those scholars whose untimely fate has disappointed high 
expectations founded on premature excellence. He was born on the 
first of June, 1769, at Threepwood, near Hexham, in the county of 
Northumberland, and was the son of a very respectable country gentle- 
man in that .district; * His earliest years were passed under the care of 
a pious and ajQectionate mother, whose love was rewarded in the duti- 
ful obedience and constant attachment of her son. At the age of nine 
years he was sent to Hartforth school, near Richmond,- then kept by 
the Reverend Mr Raine. From thence he was taken to Cambridge, 
after having spent some time under the tuition of the celebrated Dr 
Parr. His academical career was uncommonly brilliant. He re- 
ceived in succession all the honours which it was possible for him to 
cont^d for. , His ‘ Prolusiones Juveniles,' being a collection of his 
prize exercises, which he published in 1793, obtained the very flattering 
approb^ion of the illustridus Heyn^, who was pleased to eay in refer- 
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ence to Tweddell, in a letter to Bishop Bruges,—^ eruditionem ejui 
exquisitam ex prolusionibus juvenilibns perspexi.'* 

In 1792 he was elected fellow of Trinity college, and soon after, in 
compliance with his father’s wishes rather than from any predilection of 
his own, he entered himself a student of the Middle temple. He 
seems, however, to have conceived an aversion for the law, which he 
was never able to surmount. It has been justly observed with respect 
to legal studies, “ that the inextricable maze of technicalities, — the 
chief use of which is to perplex the heads of the younger members of 
the profession, and to swell the purses of the elder, — is welhcalculated 
to disgust the classical mind, which has hitherto contemplated the 
principles of jurisprudence only in the polished and harmonious periods 
of the great pleaders of antiquity.” Finding himself unfitted for the 
pursuit of the profession of his father's choice, he resolved to qualify 
himself for a diplomatic station, towards which his wishes greatly in- 
clined ; and with this view he determined to pass some time in acquir- 
ing an intimate knowledge of the leading continental languages. Ac- 
cordingly, in the autumn of 1795 he went to Hamburgh, and, after re- 
maining sometime there, visited most of the principal towns in Ger- 
many. During his re^dence in that country he made acquaintance 
with the celebrated Klopstock, the Abbe Montesquieu, Madame Genlis, 
and the Polignac family. From Germany he proceeded to Switzerland, 
then in the hands of the French, whose government of the unhappy 
Swiss he pronounced to be ^‘tlie ne plus ultra of barbarous despotism, 
rioting in the consciousness of impunity, and the lust of evil.” He ex- 
amined this interesting country with great diligence, and gained the 
friendship of several distinguished residents, amongst whom were Pro- 
fessor Wyttenbach, M, Fellenbrug, Count Buraford, the ex-minister 
Nechar, and his accomplished daughter Madame de Stael. Fi’om 
Switzerland he returned to Vienna, whence he pursued his tour through 
the north of Europe, some districts of Asia, and the provinces of Greece, 
After visiting several of the islands of the Archipelago, he fixed his re- 
sidence at Athens, and here, on a spot teeming with so many glorious 
classical associations, the feelings of young Tweddell may be better im- 
agined than described. His emotions were of the most intense kind, 
and he had already spent four months in exploring with restless ardour 
the interesting remains with which he was surrounded, w^hen the hand of 
a wise but mysterious Providence suddenly arrested his career on the 
25th of July, 1799. He appears to have ftillen a sacrifice to an aguish 
complaint acting upon a weak chest, and stimulated by the imprudent 
use of antimonial powers. M. Fauvel, the French consul at Athens, 
obtained liberty to bury him in the temple of Theseus, where a plain 
marble, with an elegant inscription in Greek verse, from the classic 
pen of the Rev. Robert Walpole, marks his grave. 

Mr Tweddell,” says the editor of his * Life and Remains/ " ifi his 
person was of the middle stature,' of a handsome and well-proportioned 
figure. His eye' was remarl^bly soft and intelligent The profile or 
frontispiece to the volume gives a correct and lively representation of 
the original; though it is not in the power of any outline to shadow 
out the fine expression of his animated and interesting countenance. 
His address was polished, affable, and prepossessing in a high degree ; 
and there was in his whole appearance an air of dignified .benevolenpe„ 
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which portrayed at once the suavity and the independence of his 
mind. In conversation he had a talent so peculiarly his own, as to 
form a very distinguishing feature in his character. A chastised and 
ingenious wit, which could seize on an incident in the happiest manner, 
— a lively fancy which could clothe the choicest ideas in the best lan- 
guage, — ^these, supported by large acquaintance with men and books, to- 
gether with the farther advantages of a melodious voice, and a playful- 
ness of manner singularly sweet and engaging, rendered him the de- 
light of every company ; his power of attracting friendships was indeed 
remarkable, and in securing them he was equally happy. Accom- 
plished and admired as he was, his modesty was conspicuous, and his 
whole deportment devoid of affectation or pretension. Qualified emi- 
nently to shine in society, and actually sharing its applause, he found 
his chief enjoyment in the retired circle of select friends ; in whose li- 
terary leisure, and in the amenities of female converse, which for him 
had the highest charms, he sought the purest and the most refined re- 
creation.” 


BORN A. O, 1756. — DIED A. X>. 1801. 

Mr Wakefield, in < Memoirs of his own Life,’ published in 1792, 
has informed the world of all the circumstances attending his educa- 
tion and passage through life down to that period, with a minuteness 
and fi’ankness which renders his work a very curious and entertaining 
piece of autobiography. He was born on the 22d February, 1756, at 
Nottingham, of which town his father was one of the parochial clergy. 
An uncommon solidity and seriousness of disposition marked him from 
infancy, together with a power of application and thirst after knowledge 
which rapidly accelerated his progress in juvenile studies. In 1772 he 
was ^tered of Jesus-college, Cambridge. During the first years of his 
residence his attention was chiefly directed to classical studies; and he 
was excited only by emulation and academical requisitions to aim at 
that proficiency in mathematical knowledge which bears so high a 
value at Cambridge. In 1776 he took bis degree of B. A., on which 
occasion he was ranked second among seVenty-five candidates ; soon 
after, he was elected to a fellowship of his college. In the same, year 
be pubiisbed a small collection of Latin poems, with a few critical notes 
on Homer. If, not highly excellent, these publications were sufficient 
to establish the claim of a young man to more than ordinary acquaint- 
ance with the elegancies of literature. 

About this time some of his most esteemed academical friends mani- 
fested their dissatisfaction with the articles of the cl^urch of England by 
a conseientious refusal of subscription ; and it cannot be doubted tlSt 
scruples on this point had already taken possession of his own mind ; 
so far, indeed, had his convictions proceeded that he has stigmatized 
his compliance with the forms necessary for obtaining deacon’s orders, 
whi^ he received in 1778, as “the most disingenuous action of his 

liKi* . 

Mr W^akefield left college after ordination, and engaged in a curacy 
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at Stockport, in Cheshire, whence he swtbsequently removed to a similar 
situation in Liverpool ; but he soon afterwards received an invitation 
to undertake the post of classical tutor in the Unitarian academy at 
Warrington, with which he complied. He now began his career as a 
theological controversialist, and, it must be confessed, with an acrimony 
of style which was lamented by his friends, and which laid him open to 
the reproach of his enemies ; but the real and substantial kindness of 
Mr Wakefield’s temper, and the benevolence of his heart, were such, 
that this apparent contradiction must be solved by his warmth of zeal 
in what he thought the cause of truth, and perhaps by a femiliarity with 
scholastic debates, which rendered him in some measure callous to the 
use, dr rather abuse, of vituperative expressions from the press. In 
disputations by word of mouth no man was more calm and gentle, more 
patient in hearing, or more placid in replying ; and if, in his writings, 
he has without hesitation or delicapy bestowed his censures, he has been 
equally liberal and decided in his praise. His applauses evidently came 
from the heart, free and unstinted, for envy did not possess a single 
particle in his composition ; nor has he withheld them when he thought 
them deserved by particular laudable qualities, even in characters which 
he could not regard with approbation. A sentence which, in his Me- 
moirs, he has quoted from Asgill, expresses, as it was probably meant 
to do, the spirit with which he wrote ; A blunt author in pursuit of 
truth, knows no man after the flesh, till his chase is over. For a man 
to think what he writes, may bespeak his prudence : but to write what 
he thinks, best opens bis principles.” 

The most important of his theological labours was < A New Transla- 
tion of the First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Thessalonians,’ 
printed in 1781. It was followed in the next year by ‘ A New Trans- 
lation of St Matthew, with Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explana- 
tory,’ 4to. a work which at least displayed the extent of his reading, 
and the facility with which his memory called up its reposited stores 
for the purpose of illustration or parallelism. At this time he likewise 
augmented his fund for scripture interpretation by the acquisition of 
various Oriental dialects. 

After quitting Warrington, at the dissolution of the academy, he 
took up his residence successively at Bramcote in Nottinghamshire, at 
Richmond, and at Nottingham, upon the plan of taking a few pupils, 
and pursuing at his leisure those studies to which he became continu- 
ally more attached. While in the first of these situations, he published 
the first volume of ‘ An Enquiry into the Opinions of the Christian 
Writers of the three First Centuries, concerning the person of Jesus 
Christ,’ a learned and elaborate performance, A painful disorder in his 
left shoulder, with which he was attacked in 1786, and which harassed 
him for two years, interrupted the course of his employments ; but he 
amused himself with drawing up some remarks upon the Georgies of 
Virgil, and the poems of Gray, which he published with editions of 
those delightful compositions. As his health returned his theological 
pursuits were resumed, and he again engaged in the field of controversy. 
He also, in 1789, made a commencement of a work, which he designed 
to be “ a union of theological and classical learning, illustrating the 
scriptures by light borrowed from the philosophy of Greece and Rome.” 
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Under the title of ‘ Silva Critical three parts of this performance issued 
from the university press of Cambridge. 

On the formation of a dissenting college at Hackney, Mr Wakefield 
was invited to undertake the classical professorship. With this he 
thought proper to comply, and accordingly, in 1790, he quitted his 
residence at Nottingham, and removed to Hackney, upon the plan of 
joining with public tuition the instruction of private pupils. He has 
himself informed the public that “ both of these anchors failed him, and 
left his little bark again afloat on the ocean of life.” On this subject 
his friend Aikin — ^whose memoir we follow in this notice — ^makes the 
following remarks : Mr Wakefield was a person who derived his 
opinions entirely from the source of his ovm reason and reflection, and 
it will not be easy to name a man who stood more single and insulated 
in this respect through life than he. Although his principles had in- 
duced him to renounce the church of England, and he had become a 
dissenter from her doctrine and worship, yet he was far from uniting 
with any particular class of those who are usually denominated dissent- 
ers. He had an insuperable repugnance to their mode of performing 
divine service, and he held in no high estimation the theological and 
philosophical knowledge which it has been the principal object of their 
seminaries of education to communicate. It has already been observed, 
that the basis of his own divinity was philology. Classical literature, 
therefore, as containing the true rudiments of all other science, was that 
on which he thought the greatest stress should be laid in a system of 
liberal education. This point he inculcated with an earnestness which 
probably appeared somewhat dictatorial to the conductors of the insti- 
tution. Further, in the progress of his speculations he had been led to 
form notions concerning the expediency and propriety of public wor- 
ship, extremely different from those of every body of Christians, whe- 
ther in sects or establishments ; and as he was incapable of thinking 
one thing and practising another, be had sufficiently made known his 
sentiments on this subject, as well in conversation as by abstaining 
from attendance upon every place of religious assembly. They who 
were well acquainted with him, knew that in his own breast piety was 
on® of the most predominant affections ; but the assembly for social 
worship had for so many ages been regarded as the most powerful in- 
strument for the support of general religion, that to discourage it W€K 
considered as of dangerous example, especially in a person engaged in 
the education of youth. Notwithstanding, therefore, his classical in- 
structions in the college were received by the students almost with en- 
thusiastical admiration, and conferred high credit on the institution, a 
dissolution of his connection with it took place in the summer of 
1791.” 

The subsequent publication of his pamphlet on Public Worship de- 
prived him of the only two private pupils he expected. From that 
period he continued to reside at Hackney, in the capacity of a retired 
man of letters, employing his time partly in the education of his own 
children, and partly in composition. ' His ‘ Translation of the New 
Testament with Notes,’ 3 vols. 8vo. appeared towards the close of 
1791, and was respectably patronized. A long list might be given 
of his succeeding labours, but we shall only particulaiize some of the 
most considerable. He printed — but no longer at the Cambridge 
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press — ^two more parts of his ‘ Silva Critica.' He gave a new edition, 
much corrected, of his ‘ Translation of the New Testament,^ and proved 
Jiis zeal for Christianity by enlarging a former work ‘ On the Evidences 
of the Christian Religion,’ and by replying to Thomas Paine’s attack 
upon it in the ^ Age of Reason.’ 

To the works of Pope, as our most cultivated English poet, and the 
most perfect example of that splendour and felicity of diction which is 
not attained without much study of the poctie art, Mr Wakefield paid 
particular attention. It was his design to have published a complete 
edition of his works ; but after he had printed the first volume, the 
scheme was rendered abortive by Dr Warton’s edition. ; He, however, 
printed a second volume, entitled, * Notes on Pope,’ and also gave a 
new edition of Pope’s ‘ Iliad and Odyssey.’ In these publications he 
displayed all that variety of comparison and illustration, that power of 
tracing a poetical thought through different authors, with its successive 
shades and improvements, and that exquisite feeling of particular 
beauties, which distinguish him as an annotator of the writers of Greece 
and Rome. As a classical editor he appeared in a selection from the 
Greek tragedians, in editions of Horace, Virgil, Bion, and Moschus, and, 
finally, in his Lucretius, — a vast performance, which alone might seem 
the labour of many industrious years. Of his character as a man of 
letters, an able judge, the Rev. E. Cogan, of Cheshunt, has made the 
following estimate ; In extent of erudition, — particularly if an ac- 
quaintance with the oriental languages be taken into account, — he .was 
perhaps inferior to no man of the present age ; and they who have 
been considered as having had the advantage over him in some of the 
less important minutiae of Greek literature, have probably limited their 
attention to fewer objects, and certainly commenced their literary 
course with a more advantageous preparation. In conjectural criticism 
he exhibits much of the character of Bentley and Markland, — men 
whom he esteemed according to their high deserts in that species of 
learning to which his own mind was peculiarly directed. Like these 
illustrious scholars, he is always learned, sometimes bold, and frequent- 
ly happy. Like them he had a mind which disdained, to be held in 
servile subjection to authority ; and in defiance of established readings, 
which too often substitute the dreams of transcribers for the gems of 
antiquity, he followed without fear wherever reason and probability 
seemed to lead the way. In his earlier critical works he exhibited, 
amidst some errors which his riper judgment discarded, the promise of 
' his future greatness ; and even his faults were the infirmities of genius, 
they flowed from that ardour and enthusiasm which does not always 
wait for the slow decisions of cool inquiry. They were faults which, 
though they afforded a small consolation to dull malignity, did not 
diminish his praise in the estimation of one solid and impartial judge. 
His favourite study was poetry, and in an extensive acquaintance with 
the ancient poets, both Greek and Roman, few men since the revival of 
letters have equalled him, and no one ever surpassed- him in the per- 
ception of their beauties. When he applies to them the hand of con- 
jecture, he rarely fails to give new spirit and animation by the touch ; 
and where we are obliged to dissent from his corrections, we are some- 
times sorry for the credit of the poet, that he does not appear to have 
written what the critic has suggested. He was peculiarly fond of trac- 
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ing an elegance of poetical expression through the various modifications 
which it assumed in the hands of diflTerent writers, and in the illustration 
of ancient phraseology he did not overlook the poets of his own coun- 
try, with many of whom he was very familiar. His great work is un- 
doubtedly his edition of Lucretius, — a work which ignorance may de- 
spise, at which malice may carp, and hireling scribblers may rail, but 
which will rank with the labours of Heinsius, Gronovius, Burman, and 
Heyne, as long as literature itself shall live. Besides its critical merit, 
it exhibits the richest display of the flowers of poetry that ever was 
presented to the world, and will amply reward the perusal of every 
man who has sensibility to relish the finest touches of human genius. 
Mr Wakefield, even before this immortal specimen of his talents, was 
deservedly held in the highest estimation by the literati of Germany ; 
and if his honours at home have not equalled his reputation abroad, the 
candid mind will easily find the explanation of this phenomenon in the 
violence of political party, and the mean jealousy which has too often 
disgraced the scholars of Great Britain. The name of Bentley is con- 
nected with proof enough of the justice of this insinuation,”* 

The French revolution was an event calculated to call forth all his 
ardour in the cause. His sanguine temper led him to consider it 
as the undoubted harbinger of a better order of things, in which 
rational liberty, equitable policy, and pure religion, would finally be- 
come triumphant. He watched its progress with incredible interest, 
excjused its unhappy deviation, and abhorred the combination of arbitrary 
power which threatened its destruction. It was impossible that he 
should refrain from employing his pen on that occasion, or that he 
should do it with a cold and unperforming hand.” In his ‘Remarks on 
the General Orders of the Duke of York,' he had arraigned the justice 
of the war with France in terms which are supposed to have exercised 
the utmost forbearance of the ministry. But in his ‘Reply to some 
parts of the bishop of LandaflTs address,' he passed those limits. 
“ From that systematic progress in restraining the free communication 
of political opinions which may be traced in the acts of the late minis- 
try,” says Mr Aikin, “it is not unreasonable to conclude, that a 
victim of the liberty of the press, of name and character sufficient to 
inspire a wide alarm, was really desired. Yet, as the attorney -general 
solemnly protested that fais prosecution of this pamphlet was sponta- 
neous, and solely dictated to him by the heinous and dangerous nature 
of its contents, it would be uncandid to call his assertion in question. 
A man of sense, however, may be allowed to smile at the notion of 
real danger to supreme power, supported as well by public opinion, as by 
every active energy of the state, from a private writer, arguing upon 
principles so little applicable to the practice of the world, as those of the 
gospel. Further, a man of a truly liberal and generous mind wdll per- 
haps view, not without indignation, the thunders of the law hurled upon 
a head distinguished for virtue and learning, without any humane allow- 
ance for well-intentioned, if misguided, zeal. The attack commenced, 
not against the principal, who boldly and honestly came forward to avow 
himself, but against the agents ; and the purport of it was sufficiently 
declared by the superior severity with which a bookseller was treated, 
wh© was aaot the editor, but only a casual vender of the work; but who 
had long been obnoxious as a dkthiguished publisher of books of free 
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inquiry. Mr Wakefield himself next underwent prosecution ; and his sen- 
tence, upon conviction, was two years’ imprisonment in Dorchester gaol. 
There exists no other measure of punishment in such a case thancompari* 
son, and perhaps, upon the application of this rule, it will not be found in- 
ordinately severe. Two years' abode in a prison is, however, a most 
serious infliction ; it is cutting off so much from desirable eiistenoe; 
Mr Wakefield, notwithstanding his natural fortitude, felt it as such. 
Though, from the habits of sobriety and seclusion, he had little to re- 
sign in respect of the ordinary pleasures of the world, his habits of 
pedestrian exercise, and his enjoyment of family comfort, were essen- 
tially infringed by confinement. He likewise fouiid all his plans of 
study so deranged, by the want of his library, and the many inoommo- 
dities of his situation, that he was less able to employ that resource 
against tedium and melancholy than might have been expected. One 
powerful consolation, however, in addition to that of a good conscience, 
attended him. A set of warm and generous friends employed them- 
selves in raising a contribution which should not only indemnify him 
for any pecuniary loss consequent upon his prosecution, but should al- 
leviate his Cares for the future support of his family. The purpose was 
effected ; and it is to be hoped t^ Englishmen will ever retain spirit 
enough to take under their protection men who have faithfully, though 
perhaps not with due prudence and consideration, maintained the noble 
cause of mankind against the frowns of authority. At length the 
tedious period elapsed, and the last day of May in this year, 1801, 
restored him to liberty. He was received by his friends, many of 
whom had visited him in prison, with the most cordial welcome. He 
was endeared to them by his sufferings, and his character was generally 
thought* to have received a meliorating tinge of mildness and moderation 
from the reflections which had passed through his mind. He formed 
extensive plans for future literary labours, and seemed fully capable of 
enjoying and benefiting that world to which he was returned. Wlien — 
oh what is man I — a fever, probably occasioned by his anxious exertions 
to fix himself in a new habitation, cut short all his prospects. From 
the first attack he persuaded himself that the termination would be 
fatal, and this conviction materially opposed every attempt of medicine 
in his favour. He surveyed death without terror, and prepared for it 
by tender oflSces to the survivors." 

Shames 

BORN A, D. 1763. — DIED A. D. 1801. 

The Rev. James Hurdis was born at Bishopstone in the county of 
Sussex, in the year 1763. He was the only son of James Hurdis,^ 
Gent, by his second wife. ’ His father died while his son was yet a child, 
leaving his mother in no affluent circumstances, with seven children. He 
was sent to school in the city of Chichester, at the age of eight years, 
first under the tuition of the Eer. Richard Tireman, and afterwards 
tinder the Rev. John Atkinson. Being of a ddicate frame and con- 
stitution, young Hurdis seldom partook in the juvenile sports of his 
school-companions ; but generally employed his hours of leisure in read- 

VTir. M 
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ing such books as are attractive to a youth who has an early passion for 
literature. His inclination to poetry soon manifested itself in many 
poetical compositions ; among which was a tragedy in five acts, enti- 
tled ' Panthea,’ founded on the story in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia. This 
was afterwards transformed into a poem. Music was the only amuse- 
ment which could induce him to relax from study ; the love of that en- 
chanting science seems to have been naturally united with his disposi- 
tion, even from an infant. As he advanced in life, he became a profi- 
cient upon almost every musical instrument, but the organ appears to have 
been his favourite ; and during the time of his being at school, he near- 
ly completed the building of a small one,— a work interrupted by his 
quitting school for Oxford. 

In 1780 he was entered a commoner of St Mary-hall, Oxford; and 
at the election in 1782, he was chosen a demy pf Magdalen college. 
Finding himself freed from the restrictions of a schoolboy, and a more 
ample field opening to the encouragement of his poetical taste, his appli- 
cation to books and poesy became almost unlimit^. At the commence- 
ment of every vacation, he returned to his mother at Bishopstone, and 
devoted this interval of relaxation from his own studies, to the assiduous 
instruction of his four younger sisters in those branches of literature 
which he thought might be most beneficial to them* 

About the year 1764 he went to Stanmer In Sussex, where he re^ 
sided for some considerable time, as tutor to the earl of Chichester’^ 
youngest sop, Mr George Pelham. In May, 1785, having obtained the 
degree of- B. A., he retired to the curacy of Burwash, in Sussex ; his 
rector being the Rev, John Courtail, archdeacon of Lewes. In this 
situation he resided six years. 

In 1786 he was elected probationer-fellow of Magdalen college, and 
the following year took his degree of M. A. Finding himself sufficiently 
enabled to assist his mother in the support of her fanjiiy» he now hired 
a small house, and took three of his sisters to reside with It was 

ahjout this period that our author first appeared before the public as a 
poet In 1788 he published his ‘Village Curate,’ the reception of 
which for exceeded his expectations; a second edition being called for the 
following year, and afterwards a third, and a fourth; which last he con- 
siderably improved. 

His production was a poem entitled ‘Adriano; or, the Firjst of Jqne,’ 
which was followed in a short time by three other poems, * Panthea,’ 
‘Elmer and Ophelia,’ and the ‘Orphan Twins.’ In 1791, through the 
interest of the earl of CblQ^^ster^ he was appointed to the living of 
Bishopstone ; in this year he wrote the ‘Tragedy of Sir Thomas More;* 
and his ‘ Select Critical Remarks uppn the English Version of the first 
Ten Chapters of Genesis.’ 

In 1792 he was deprived by death of his favourite sister Catherine, 
who is so frequently portrayed in his works, under the diflerent appel- 
lations of Margaret and Isabel. On this affliction he (|uitted his cura- 
cy, and with his two sisters returned to Bishopstone. About this 
period he bad the pleasing satisfaction of meeting and becoming peri- 
sonally known to Cowper, author of ‘The Task,’ with whom he badmaili- 
tained a confidential correspondence for some years. In 1790 he pub- 
lished his ‘ Cursory Remarks upon the Arrangement of the Plays of 
Shakspeare, occasioned by reading Mr Malone’s Essay on the Chrono- 
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logical Order of those celebrated Pieces.’ Mr Cowper^ in a letter to 
the author, speaks of the above publication as follows ; ** I have read 
your Cursory Remarks, and am much pleased both with the style and 
the argument. Whether the latter be new or not, I am not competent 
to judge ; if it be, you are entitled to much praise for the invention of 
it. Where other data are wanting to ascertain the time when 
an author of many pieces wrote each in particular, there can be no 
better criterion by which to determine the point, than the more or less 
proficiency inanifested in the composition. Of this proficiency where 
it appears, and of those plays in which it appears not, you seem to me 
to have judged well and truly ; and consequently I approve of your 
arrangement.*' 

In April, 1793, he went to Oxford, and, with two of his sisters, re- 
sided in a suaall house at Temple Cowley. In November of the same 
year he was elected professor of poetry in that university ; and in the 
year fallowing took the degree of bachelor in divinity. On being elected 
professor, he published a ‘ Specimen of some intended lectures on 
English Poetry.^ And it was in this year that he wrote his ‘ Tears of 
Affection,’ a poem occasioned by the lingering regret he still expcri- 
eneed from the! death of his favourite sister. In 1797 he took the de- 
gree of D.D., and in 1797 he married Harriet, daughter of Hughes 
Minet, Esq. of Fulham, Middlesex. 

In 1800 he printed at his own private press, his < Favourite Village,’ 
and the same year he published his ‘Twelve Dissertations on the 
Nature and Occasion of Psalm and Prophecy.’ 

This amiable and accomplished man died in his 88tb year. He was 
tall, but well-proportioned; his countenance serene and lively, of a fair 
complexion, with flaxen hair. His disposition was meek, affectionate, 
benevolent, and cheerful, yet occasionally irritable and impatient. 
With his intimate friends he was affable, polite, and ikmiliar ; but in 
mixed company generally reserved. A small marble table is erected to 
kis memory in Bishopstone church, with the following epitaph by his 
friend William Hay ley: 

Hurdis I ingenuous poet and divine 1 
A tender sanctity of thought was thine ; 

To thee no scufptured tomb couM prove so dear, 

As the fend tribute of a sister’s tear ; 

For Earth, who shelters in her vast embrace 
The sleeping myriads of the mortal race. 

No heart in all that multitude has known, 

Whose love fraternal could surpass thine own.” 

4^rQrgr iJUrmnra* 

2DEN A. Z>. 1 734. — ^DZEP A. O. ISO^. 

George, the second; son of John Romney, was bom at Beckside, neat 
Dalton in Furness, in the comity of Lancaster, on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1734, O. S. His iather was a man of great worth and exemplary 
piety. He followed the occupation of a cabinet-maker ; but having a 
genius far above the generality of artisans of that description, and being 
full of projects in mechanics, engineering, architecture, and, amongst 
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the . rest, in agriculture, he worked not only in wood, but in iron, erect- 
ed steam-engines, designed plans for houses, built and furnished them, 
and was the first that introduced the method of manuring land with 
sea-shells, &c. He resided on a small patrimonial freehold, called 
Cockan, near Furness abbey, in the aforesaid parish of Dalton, and 
farmed his lands. He had ten sons and one daughter by his wife ; and 
as school-education in those parts and at that time was cheap, he sent 
George, of whom we are speaking, to Dendron, a village distant about 
four miles from his house, to a school kept by Mr Fell, who educated 
scholars at the moderate charge of five shillings a quarter. 

It appears that the worthy father of our painter had more irons in 
the fire than always turned to profit ; his excursive genius drew him 
into various undertakings ; and, though he continued to live in credit 
and esteem with his neighbours, he was an easy creditor, a careless ac- 
comptant, and did not take measures to accumulate property. In the 
year 1745, when George was in his eleventh year, his father, upon the 
discouraging aspect of business in that melancholy period when the 
Rebellion was raging, took him from school, and bound him to his own 
trade. There is reason to believe he had made very little progress in 
school learning when he laid aside his copy-book, and took up the ca- 
binet-maker's tools in the humble prosecution of his father's craft. 
Yet even then the hand that was destined to illuminate the painter's 
canvass was not idle, for his fancy was at work, and his genius struggled 
for emancipation. In this occupation he persisted for the space of ten 
years; for in 1755 we find him still in the workshop. He now began 
to employ his invention upon designs for carvings and embellishments 
from models that existed only in his own imagination, the construction 
of all which did not add one corner-cupboard to his father's stock, and 
brought in only visionary custom and employ for palaces and castles 
in the air. Smitten also with an embryo passion for the concord of 
sweet sounds — which he had probably never heard but in his dreams — . 
he conceived the idea of transplanting the arts of Cremonse to his na- 
tive town of Dalton, and began a manufactory of violins, which he dis- 
posed of to the rural amateurs, who were perhaps as little instructed in 
the use of those instruments as he had been in the formation of them. 
The worst amongst them, however, made a noise that we may supp#fee 
amused the children, and sounded forth the fame of the operator through 
the neighbouring cottages ; they served, likewise, the further and better 
purpose of putting a little money into the pocket of the needy and in- 
genious projector. He did not, however, whilst thus providing instru- 
ments of melody for others, forget himself ; for whilst he was practising 
the art of making fiddles, he was studying that of performing on them ; 
and having finished one of superior workmanship, he kept it by him as 
a chef-d’oeuvre to the day of his death. Upon this violin the writer of 
these memoirs has heard the maker of it perform in a room hung round 
with pictures of his own painting ; which is rather a coincidence of arts 
iji the person of one man. The tones of this instrument seemed to be 
extremely good, and there was some light carved work that spread from 
the setting in of the neck over part of the back, very curiously executed. 

When Mr Romney has been asked how he first conceived the am- 
Wtion of becoming a painter, when he had never had the opportunity 
of contemplating the picture of any thing in creation beyond that of the 
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Red Lion at Dalton — a specimen not very much to the honour either 
of the artist or the animal — he explained himself by ascribing his impulses 
to the opportunities that were thrown in his way by the favour of one 
Samuel Knight, a working-man, who boarded with his father. This 
unconscious patron of the arts, and founder, as he may be called, of 
the fortunes of our painter, being luckily a man of more than common 
curiosity, put himself to the expense of taking in a monthly magazine, 
which, besides all the treasures of information and amusement which 
its miscellanies contained, was enriched with prints explanatory of the 
topics which were handled in the work ; and when Samuel Knight had 
satisfied his hunger and thirst after knowledge, he was in the custom of 
lending his magazine to his eager inmate George, who, neglecting all 
baser matters of births, marriages, and burials, fell to the more attrac- 
tive work of copying the engravings. Upon these humble models he 
wrought with such success, as soon encouraged him to alter and improve 
upon them, and in process of time to strike out subjects of his own, 
executed so as not only to extort applause from his communicative 
friend, the owner of the magazine, but in the end to recommend him to 
the notice of a neighbouring gentleman, Mr Lewthwaite, of Broad-gate, 
Milium, in Cumberland, who advised the father of the young emerging 
artist to accommodate him in his passion, and put him out to some pro- 
fessor or practitioner, at least, who might instruct and train him in his 
favourite art. This gentleman is entitled to be considered as one of 
the patrons of our painter s genius at a period when it was most in 
need of assistance and encouragement. The advice of Mr Lewthwaite 
prevailed with the father, who probably was not less disposed to listen 
to it, forasmuch as he was, by this time, very thoroughly convinced, 
that his trade of cabinet-making would not be much advanced by bis 
son George's violins and carvings, and less by his paintings and draw- 
ings, which now began to display themselves on the walls of the work- 
shop and the doors of the barn, — not in the shapes of chairs and chests 
of drawers, but in the likenesses of men and women, sketched in chalk, 
and so ingeniously done, as drew a crowd, not of customers, but of 
idlers, to admire them. 

This happened in the year 1755, an era not favourable to the paint- 
er's art, when the capital of the kingdom furnished nothing but the 
school, if such it may be called, of Hudson, and the vicinage of Dalton, 
no master for our hero George, but an itinerant artist of the name of 
Steele, vulgarly called ‘ Count Steele.' This distinguished personage 
passed his time in travelling from town to town with the tools of his 
art, confining his excursions within the northern borders, and never ap- 
proaching nearer to the sun than the city of York. As the town of Ken- 
dal was one of his stations, he took Dalton in his route ; and, being 
just then in need of a supply, was tempted to accept a small premium 
from the father of our painter, and bound him his apprentice at the age 
of nineteen. 

Under the auspices of Steele, our newly initiated disciple entered on his 
career of fame and fortune, and sat down, after a time, in the city of 
York, a noviciate in the art and mystery of a painter. A genius like 
Romney’s could not be long in discovering the want of it in his master. 
Laurence Sterne was then living in York, and having seen some paint- 
ings of the apprentice very different from those of the master, imme- 
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diately pronounced upon their merit, and took the rising artist into his 
favour and protection. The praise bestowed by Sterne was a passport 
that laid open all the barriers that might else have retarded our adven- 
turer in his efforts, and lifted him into notice and celebrity at once. 
There were now found numbers that echoed the opinion of Sterne, and 
prognosticated, at second-hand, what he had oiiginally discovered from 
intuition. A preference so marked, soon roused the jealousy of Count 
Steele, and in the place of lessons, altercations ensued between the master 
and his apprentice, and ultimately created such a disagreement that 
they proceeded to a separation ; Mr Komney having, from time to 
time, made small disbursements in the course of business for the count, 
though not to the amount of any considerable sum, the debt was can- 
celled, and the indentures given up. 

Romney had married duriug his apprenticeship, and left his wife at 
Kendal. His marriage took place in October, 1756 ; the object of his 
affection was in the same rank of life with his father, and respectably 
connected. In answer to the rebuke of his parents on the occasion, 
Romney wrote; — “If you consider every thing deliberately, you will find 
it to be the best affair that ever happened to me ; because, if I have 
fortune, I shall make a better painter than I should otherwise have done; 
as it will be a spur to my application, and my thoughts being now still, 
and not obstructed by youthful follies, I can practise with more diligence 
and success than ever.” Being now at liberty he returned to his wife, 
and continued at Kendal till the year 1761, pursuing his studies with 
the most unremitting assiduity, but without any further aid or instruc- 
tion from nmters, and without any opportunity of resorting to pictures, 
models, or statues, for none such were within his reach, but purely ‘ ex 
proprio suo raarte and yet here he laid the foundation of his i^ture 
eminence, and conceived and executed a composition on an extended 
scale, taking for his subject the death of Rizzio. This picture has not 
been seen by the writer of these memoirs,^ but it is reported to him as 
a most extraordinary performance ; and he remembers to have heard 
Mr Romney refer to it in warmer terms of self-approbation than he 
was apt to employ when speaking of his own productions. The attitude 
of the queen in the act of protecting Rizzio from his assassins, and the 
expression of her countenance in that distressful and alarming moment, 
are said to have been most happily conceived- Whether this picture 
still exbtsy and where, no account has been obtained.® Here also, Mr 
Roawrey, not forgetting his friend and protector at York, painted several 
scedcB froan the ‘ Tristram Shandy ’ of Sterne, and sold them by rafHe 
fiometimes, and sometimes by auction as he found occasion. The 
paintings also* are siiid to have been very characteristic, and considerably 
added ^ his feme. There is one of these still in the possession of Sir 
Alan Chambie, where Doctor Slop is introduced to the father of Tris- 
tram and Uncle Toby, This picture the writer of these memoirs has 
seen. The several characters are so admirably conceived, and executed 
with such comic force and spirit that it is well-worthy an engraving ; 
and without considering it as the work of a man who had seen so little, 

^ The present article of biography was penned by Mr R. Cumberland, and appeared 
in the ‘ European JVlagazine ’ soon after the artist's death. We have adopted it with a 
few alterations and corrections. 

* The artist himself destroyed it. 
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it is in itself a composition that would do honour to tlie genius of an 
established artist. There is also a comic composition of a ‘ Country 
Apothecary with Assistants in the act of drawing a Tooth a toping 
‘ Party over a Jug of Alef and, in the serious style, a ^ King Lear with. 
Cordelia and ‘ King Lear in the storm with three or four figures all 
painted at Kendal. The object of his most anxious wishes was, to get 
up to London ; and for this purpose he laboured incessantly, not spar^ 
ing himself time for any amusement, except that of practising now and 
then on his violin, together with his intimate friend Mr Walker. He 
continued to paint at Kendal, and occasionally at Lancaster, not only 
fancy pieces from Sterne, but portraits, charging two guineas for a 
three-quarters, and six for whole lengths, of a reduced size. 

By these means having got a little money together, he put his much- 
wished-for project to the trial, and in the year 1762 arrived in London, 
without introduction to, or acquaintance with, any person, except his 
friends Mr Greene, and Mr Braithwaite, of the post-office. The latter 
gentleman received him into his protection, and procured him lodgings 
in Bearbinder lane, where he first began to paint after his arrival in the 
capital. 

The ‘ Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Sciences' at that 
time offered premiums to the first and second artist whose historical 
compositions should be adjudged the best. Mr Romney, then totally 
unknown to the painters in London, exhibited his picture of the ‘ Death 
of General Wolfe.' To this picture the committee decreed the second 
premium, but not without some dissension, as it was apprehended to be 
the production of an old artist, for some years retired into the country, 
and who was accordingly censured for what was considered as an at- 
tempt to impose on the society. A short time, however, cleared up 
this mistake ; and the committee being summoned to a second sitting, 
the judges who had decreed the second prize to the painter of the 
* Death of Wolfe,' found their adjudication in danger of being reversed 
by the objections which were started by the friends of the rival candi- 
date, not to the merit of the picture, but to the propriety of its being 
considered as an historical composition, when, in fact, no historian had 
then recorded the event on which it was founded. Other criticisms, 
even more ridiculously minute and frivolous than the above, were offer- 
ed against it, — as, that the ofiftcers and soldiers were not all in their 
proper regimentals, — ^that Wolfe himself had on a handsome pair of silk 
stockings, contrary to the costume of a general on the field of battle, — - 
and some objected to the deadly paleness of his countenance. Upon 
these grounds the decree was reversed, and poor Romney, friendless 
and unknown, was set aside in favour of a rival better supported ; a 
hardship so obvious, and a partiality so glaring, that the committee 
could not frice the transaction, but voted him a premium extraordinary, 
nearly, if not quite, to the amount of the prize he had been deprived 
Hayley says, Romney acknowledged the justness of the decision ; but 
the language of his son on the occasion intimates the revense- His 
filial biographer ascribes the decision to Reynold's jealousy of his father. 
However this may be, Reynolds and Romney were never friends ; and 
the former had certainly no high opinion of the works of the latter. 
Garrick, one day> speaking of Cumberland to the president, said, “ He 
hates you, Sir Joshua, because you do not admire the painter whom he 
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considers as a second Corregio.” ‘‘Who is that?” replied Reynolds. 
“Why, his Corregio,” answered Garrick, “ is Romney.” Tins picture 
was purchased, and exported to the East Indies, where it is now pre- 
served in the council chamber at Culcutta. The exhibition of the pic- 
ture, and the discussion it gave rise to, brought our painter’s name be- 
fore the public ; and, as his friends, Greene and Braithwaite, were un- 
wearied in their exertions to serve him, they procured him chambers 
in Gray’s inn, and a judge to sit to him. Here he drew the portraits 
of Sir Joshua Yates in his robes, as one of the judges of the king's 
bench, of Mr Secondary Barnes, and various other eminent lawyers, 
whose likenesses were so happily taken that he became particularly 
successful amongst the gentlemen of that learned profession. 

After continuing about two years in Gray’s inn, he removed to lodg- 
ings in Newport street. Here he painted on a more extended scale, 
and increased his business very considerably. “ He had a fine studio,” 
says Allan Cunningham, “ and a well-replenished house ; the success of 
his pencil became visible throughout all his establishment ; and London 
rang from side to side of the prodigy, who, in historical works, promised 
to equal the great masters of Italy ; while, in portrait, he seemed to be 
in a fair way of rivalling Sir Joshua himself. One fortunate work con- 
tributed largely to this blaze of success ; a picture of Sir George Warren 
and his lady, with a little girl caressing a bulfinch, was so full of na- 
ture and tenderness, that all who saw it went away admiring, and spread 
the praise of the artist far and near.” He was not, however, so much 
occupied upon portraits as not to indulge his passion for the higher 
order of historical composition. He exhibited in the spring of 1765, a 
painting on the ‘ Death of King Edmund,’ which gained the second 
prize. He painted a ‘ Madona and Child’ for the late Major Pearson, 
then in the service of the East India company ; and also that ‘ Officer 
in Conversation with a Bramin,’ a very brilliant composition, and fine- 
ly coloured. ‘ L' Allegro^ and ‘Za Penserosa' full lengths, the size of 
life, both in the possession of Lord Bolton, and both exhibited, are 
very highly to his credit. Here also he drew the great actress Mrs 
Yates, in the character of the ‘Tragic Muse;’ this picture is w^ell 
known. 

, In September, 1764, he went to Paris, in company with his friend 
Mr Greene; he took his passage to Dunkirk, and from thence proceed- 
ed to Lisle, and -in a day or two afterwards to Paris, Versailles, and 
other places. He obtained an introduction to Vernet, at his apart- 
ments in the Louvre, and was very kindly received ; through his means 
he had free access to the Orleans gallery, where he passed much of 
his time, being greatly pleased with the pictures of Le Sueur. He at- 
tended some exhibitions, visited the Luxemburgh, Versailles, Marly, 
St Cloud, and the churches, wherever the works of the great masters 
were to be seen ; and having passed six weeks in this manner, return- 
ed to London. In 1767 he revisited Kendal for a few months, and 
there, and at Lancaster, painted several portraits. Upon his return 
to London, he concerted with his friend Mr Ozias Humphrey, a 
journey to Rome ; for which capital of the arts ' these ingenious 
companions accordingly set out, and there our painter prosecuted 
his studies with an ardour and diligence that knew no intermission. 
Two pictures which he painted here deserve to be mentioned ; a naked 
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female, in the character of a ‘ Wood-nymph/ and * Plrovidence brood- 
ing over Chaos.’ Romney, through life, was in the habit of frugality, 
and he had now every call upon him so to manage his limited finances 
as not to curtail his enjoyment of the great opportunity before him. 
He protracted his stay for a considerable time, and upon his return 
was, after much persuasion, prevailed upon by his friends to take the 
house and painting-rooms of Mr Coates, then lately deceased, in Caven- 
dish square, where he finally established himself. 

Of his portraits it would be an endless task to speak. They are 
everywhere to be found. They speak sufficiently to his fame, and 
would have subscribed much more effectually to his fortune, h^ he 
not suffered his unfinished pictures to accumulate and lie upon his 
hands to a most unparalleled extent. Many thousand pounds were 
thus lost in the course of his business from want of method, which all 
the remonstrances of his friends could never induce him to adopt. 
There is, probably, no instance in the art of so much canvass covered, 
and so much labour wasted, as his magazine of unfinished paintings 
constantly and painfully exhibited ; whilst all the while no artist living 
had fewer avocations, or more unwearied indushy ; and . though he 
worked with wonderfiil fiicility, yet he would suffer many of his best 
pictures to remain wanting only a few touches to their draperies or back 
grounds, too indolent to put his own hand to what he felt as the drud- 
gery of his art, and too conscientious to suffer other hands to finish for 
him- His historical and fancied pictures are extremely numerous; 
those that were finished, and sent into the world, bear a small propor- 
tion to his sketches and unfinished designs. 

Though he associated very little with gentlemen of his own profession, 
and declined exhibiting at the Royal academy, he had a select set of 
acquaintance amongst men of talents, who respected his genius and de- 
lighted in his company. Amongst these were Mr Hayley ; and from 
his poem entitled ‘ Triumph of Temper,’ Mr Romney made four several 
compositions, in which Serena’ the heroine is most engagingly por- 
trayed : one of these he disposed of to the marchioness of Stafford ; 
another to Lord Thurlow, who honoured him with his particular no- 
tice ; and two to John Christian Curwen, Bsq. who had taste to appre- 
ciate his merit, and liberality to encourage and reward it. A ‘ Saint 
Cecilia* was purchased by Mr Montague Burgoyne. Sir William 
Hamilton carried to Naples with him a beautiful * Bacchante,’ designed 
and coloured to a charm. The ^ Sempstress,’ and the ‘ Cercyone,’ 
were painted for Admiral Vernon. The * Spinning Woman/ and a 
* Bacchante Dancing,’ are in the collection of Mr Curwen. ‘ Hender- 
son in Macbeth,’ addressing the witches, a capital composition in his 
very best style, and a striking likeness of that excellent actor, was 
worthily possessed by his friend Mr Long, of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, who 
had also a ‘ Cupid and Psyche’ of the same master. His composition, 
in which the infant Shakspeare is represented nursed by Tragedy and 
Comedy is well known. He painted for the Shakspeare gallery, ‘The 
Tempest Scene,* ‘ The Birth of the Poet,’ attended by the passions 
personified, and ‘ Cassandra’ in the act of striking the Trojan horse. 
Mr Beckford of Ponthill has ‘ The Indian Woman’® contemplating a 

* The reader will recollect that wc are now quoting the words of Mr Richard Cum- 
berland, in 1803. 

VI ir. N 
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ship at sea, and imitating the action of the sails as distended by the 
wind ; the image is caught from Shakspeare, and the character, scenery, 
and execution, are beautiful. Mr Whitbread possesses bis admirable 
and sublime composition of * Milton dictating to his Daughters.* A 
‘ Calypso* modelled after Lady Hamilton before her marriage, and a 
^ Magdalene* from' the same, are in the collection of the prince of Wales. 
Amongst his larger portraits, historically grouped, is that of Flaxman 
modelling the ‘ Bust of Hayley,’ and another, in which he has introduced 
himself, thrown into the back-ground, and in shade, an interesting 
groupe ; the duke of Marlborough's ^ Family Piece the daughters of 
the marquess of Stafford ; Colonel Johnes's family ; Mrs Bosanquet 
and children ; a full length of Lord Thurlow, painted for the late Lord 
Kenyon ; a head of the celebrated Wortley Montague in his Turkish 
habit; the Beaumont family; and many others. Amongst the un- 
purchased works that have devolved to his son, the Rev. Mr Romney, 
there is his famous composition of * Sir Isaac Newton making experi- 
ments on the Prism’ with two attendant female figures, of the size of 
life ; the features of the philosopher arc copied from the original mask 
taken from his face, from which Roubiliac modelled his inimitable statue 
now in the anti-chapel of Trinity college, Cambridge. There are also 
the * Miss Wallace in the characters of Mirth and Melancholy ;* ‘ Miss 
Cumberland as Celia and Rosalind ‘ Ophelia’ in the act of dropping 
from the willow into the stream beneath ; ‘ King Lear in the Storm,* 
with Edgar, Gloucester, and others, a large Bolognese half length ; 
several exquisite compositions for the display of female beauty in mel- 
ancholy and affecting attitudes and situations, with a great mass of un- 
finished designs and sketches for compositions, which, to a professor and 
a lover of the art, would be invaluable. 

The death of Reynolds in 1792 still more excited the ambition of 
Romney, who now struck out some magnificent designs, many of 
which, however, the growing decay both of his mental and bodily 
faculties prevented him from finishing. The state of his mind at this 
time will be best understood from a letter which he wrote to Hayley, in. 
February, 1794: ‘‘I had formed a plan,’* he says, painting the 
Seven Ages, and also of the Visions of Adam with the Angei, to bring 
in the flood and the opening of the ark, which would make six large 
pictures. Indeed, to tell you the truth, I have made designs for all 
the pictures, and very grand subjects they are. My plan is, if I live, 
and retain my senses. and sight, to paint six other subjects from Milton; 
three where Satan is the hero, and three from Adam and Eve, — per- 
haps six of each. I have ideas of them all, and, 1 may say, sketches ; 
but alas I 1 cannot give them for a year or two ; and if my name was 
mentioned, should hear nothing but abuse, and that I cannot bear. 
Fear has always been my enemy ; my nerves are two weak for sup- 
porting any thing in public.” 

In ,1799 this eminent painter, then in a declining state of health, 
returned to Kendal, and resigned himself to solitude, under the tender 
tsare of an indulgent and attentive wife, where he languished till the 
16tii of November, 1802, on which day he departed this life, and on 
the 19th was interred at Dalton, the place of his nativity. 

Mr/Romney^” ^ys Mr Curnberland, “was the maker of his own 
fortune ; and in as much as he allowed himself not sufficient leisure to 
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execute many great designs, 'whieh tke fertility of his genius conceived, 
may be said so far to have been more attentive to that than to his &ime. 
Whilst his mind was pregnant with magnificent ideas, and his rooms 
and passages loaded with unfinished portraits, he had not resolution to 
turn away a new-comer, though he might come with a countenance 
that would have chilled the genius of a Michael Angelo. If, therefore, 
it was the love of gain that operated upon him on these occasions, it 
was a principle that counteracted its own object ; hut there was also 
a weakness in his nature that could never make a stand against impor- 
tunity of any sort ; he was a man of a most gentle temper, with most 
irritable nerves. He was constantly projecting great undertakings for 
the honour of liis art, and at the same time involving himself in new 
engagements to render them- impracticable. When in company with 
his intimates — ^and, indeed, few others were admitted to his privacy — 
he would sit for a length of time absorbed in thought, and absent from 
the matter in discourse, till on a sudden, starting from his seat, he would 
give vent to the effusions of his fancy, and harangue in the most ani- 
mated manner upon the subject of his art, with a sublimity of idea, and 
a peculiarity of expressive language, that was entirely his own, and in 
which education or reading had no share. These sallies of natural 
genius, clothed in natural eloquence, were perfectly original, very high- 
ly edifying, and entertaining in the extreme. They were uttered in a 
hurried accent, an elevated tone, and very commonly accompanied with 
tears to which he was by constitution prone. A noble sentiment, either 
recited from a book by the reader, or springing from the heart of the 
speaker, never failed to make his eyes overflow, and his voice tremble, 
whilst he applauded it. He was on these occasions like a man possess- 
ed, and his friends became studious not to agitate him too often, or too 
much, with topics of this sort He was a rapturous advocate for na- 
ture, and a close copyist, abhorring from his heart every distortion, or 
unseemly violation, of her pure and legitimate forms and proportions* 
An inflamed and meretricious style of colouring he could never en- 
dure ; and the contemplation of bad painting sensibly affected his spirits, 
and shook his nerves.” 

Though he generally declined the society of his brother-artists, he 
was not fastidious, nor was he slow to admire w^here admiration was 
due ; and where it was not, he was uniformly silent. To young artists 
he was particularly encouraging and indulgent. He was one of 
the first to perceive the dawning genius of Flaxraan. “ I always re- 
member,” says that eminent sculptor, “ Mr Romney’s notice of my 
boyish years and productions with gratitude ; his original and striking 
conversation, his masterly, grand, and feeling compositions, are con- 
tinually before me ; and 1 still feel the benefits of his acquaintance and 
recommendations.” To the distinguished merits of his great contem- 
porary, Sir Joshua Reynolds, he gave most unequivocal testirft^Sny; 
but he declined to visit him, firom the shyness of his nature, and be- 
cause it was a house of great resort. He could not be at his ease^ and 
he was never in the habit of visiting, or being visited, but by his inti- 
mates ; and they certainly did not resort to him for the delicacies of his 
table, as nothing could be worse admin is[tered ; for of those things he 
had no care, and for himself a little broth or tea w'ould suffice, though 
he worked at his easel from early morning till the sun went dowiw 
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Abstemious by habit, and conscious of his deficiency iu point of edu- 
cation, he was never seen at any of the tables of the great, Lord Thur- 
low’s excepted, who, being truly great, knew his merits well, and ap- 
preciated them worthily. 

As an artist, Romney, according to Flaxman, is the first of all 
painters for poetic dignity of conception. Fuseli accounts for his suc- 
cess, by saying, that he was made for the times, and the times for 
him whilst another critic observes, that “ he was made for better 
times than those in which he lived.” Upon the whole, he seems to 
merit the eulogium of Flaxman : Few painters,” says he, have left 
so many examples in their works of the tender and delicate' afiections ; 
and several of his pictures breathe a kindred spirit with the Sigismun- 
da of Corregio. His cartoons, some of which have unfortunately perish- 
ed, were examples of the sublime and terrible; at that time per- 
fectly new in English art. As Romney was gifted with peculiar 
powers for historical and ideal painting, it was his delight by day 
and study by night ; and for this his food and rest were often neglected. 
His compositions, like those of the ancient pictures and basso-relievos, 
told their story by a single group of pictures in the front ; whilst the 
back-ground is made the simplest possible, rejecting all unnecessary 
episode and trivial ornaments either of secondary groups, or archi- 
tectural division. In his compositions, the beholder was forcibly struck 
by the sentiment at the first glance ; the gradations and varieties of 
which he traced through several characters, all conceived in an elevated 
spirit of dignity and beauty, with a lively expression of nature in all the 
parts. His heads were various i — ^the male was decided and grand, the 
female lovely : his figures resembled the antique, — the limbs were ele- 
gant and finely formed ; his drapery was well understood, either form- 
ing the figure into a mass with one or two deep folds only, or, by its 
adhesion and transparency, discovering the form of the figure, the lines 
of which were finely varied with the union or expansion of spiral or 
cascade folds, composing with, or ’contrasting the outline and chiaro- 
scuro. Few artists, since the fifteenth century, have been able to do so 
much in so many different branches ; for, besides his beautiful composi- 
tions and pictures, which have added to the knowledge and cele- 
brity of the English school, he modelled like a sculptor ; carved orna- 
ments in wood with great delicacy ; and could make an architectural 
design in a fine taste, as well as construct every part of the building.” 

Wntkm 

BORN A. D. 1730. ^DIED A. D. 1803. 

Dr Busby furnished a memoir of this eminent composer to the 
pages of the ' Monthly Magazine,’ of which the following is an abstract : 

William Jackson was born at Exeter in May, 1730. His father 
gave him a liberal education, with a view to one of the learned pro- 
fessions ; but the youth soon discovering a particular genius for the 
harmonic science, he was induced to indulge the bent of nature, and 
placed him under the tuition of Mr Travers, organist of the cathedral 
church of St Peter, with whom he remained two years. Mr Jackson, 
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after leaving Mr Travers of Exeter, went to London, where, about the 
year 1748, he became a pupil of the celebrated Mr Travers, author of 
‘Haste my Nannette," and other much-admired two and three-part 
songs ; and at that time organist of the King’s chapel, and St Paul’s, 
Co vent-garden. Under this master he studied two years, after which 
he returned to his native city, where he for many years practised as a 
composer, performer, and teacher, with considerable profit and reputa- 
tion. 

His compositions, chiefly vocal, were numerous, and of such sin- 
gular merit as in private to command the most flattering approbation of 
the best judges, both in the country and the metropolis, and quickly 
elevated him to a respectable rank in his profession. Indeed they, for 
the most part, exhibited a chasteness of conception, ingenuity of con- 
struction, and truth of expression, which not only evinced much native 
genius, but a taste and knowledge of the higher principles of harmony 
that could only result from great acuteness of observation, and close 
and elaborate study ; yet notwithstanding his great and acknowledged 
merit, he did not obtain any settled benefice until Michaelmas, 1777, 
when he succeeded Mr Richard Langdon, as sub-chanter, organist, 
lay- vicar, and master of the choristers, in the cathedral of Exeter. 

In the year 1755 Mr Jackson’s fine talents in musical composition 
first became known to the public. About that time, after amusing his 
friends with a variety of ingenious literary productions in prose and verse, 
and giving proofs, by many excellent specimens in landscape-painting, of 
a real genius for that art, he printed a book of twelve songs, of which 
‘ The heavy hours are almost past,* ‘ Ah why must words my flame 
reveal,* ‘ ’Twas when the seas were roaring,’ and ‘ lanthe the lovely, 
the joy of her swain,’ were so simple, yet elegant, and so original and 
striking as speedily to become popular, and at once gave him a station 
among the first English composers of that day. These were followed by 
six accompanied sonatas for the harpsichord, in which perhaps his genius 
did not display itself with equal advantage ; but his third work, consisting 
of six three-part elegies, preceded by an invocation, gave such evidence 
of taste, feeling, and judgment, as to establish his reputation as a vocal 
composer. His next publication Was a second collection of twelve 
songs, of which ‘ Go gentle gales,’ ‘ Let me approach my sleeping love,’ 
and ‘ With Delia ever could I stray,’ long delighted every cultivated 
ear ; and justly added to the fame he had already so well-earned. Mr 
Jackson’s fourth appeal to the public opinion was in an anthem selected 
from the Psalms, and Pope’s celebrated ‘ Ode of a dying Christian to 
his soul ;* the preface to which he concludes by saying, that both in 
the anthem and ode, he has aimed more at style than composition ; and 
that “there is intended to be contriva 9 ce enough to engage without 
perplexing the attention.” The fact, however, is, that the style is poor, 
the contrivance stiff, if not bald, and the expression, especially in ihe 
ode, cold and weak. This work was succeeded by a book of twelve 
hymns in three parts, with adaptations for a single voice, in the prefiice 
to which are some very judicious and useful hints respecting the proper 
style of this species of church composition ; but it is easier to point out 
than to perform, to judge than to execute ; and Mr Jackson, we must 
say, after allowing much praise to his work, has not uniformly given to 
his hymns that “ rational and expressive music” he so earnestly recom- 
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mends. But prefatory strictures are dangerous ; even Dryden's examples 
cannot always stand the test of his own precepts. Mr Jackson’s next 
publication, consisting of a third collection of songs, though distinguished 
by many of the attractions peculiar to his compositions, did not present 
that aggregate of excellence which characterized his former collections ; 
nor was any single air calculated so far to fascinate the common ear as 
to become popular. His eighth and greatest work was an ‘ Ode to 
Fancy,’ the words from Warton. In this production he has necessarily 
adopted a kind of oratorial style, which, with all his merit in the lighter 
kinds of composition, was, it is evident, beyond his compass. Dignity 
of expression, msyesty of movement, bold contrivance, and grand con- 
struction, are all indispensable to the great ode; and these were not 
among the general characteristics of Mr Jackson’s style, consequently 
he has not always reached the sentiments of the poet, nor given to the 
whole that force and importance of eflPect expected from this higher 
species of composition : the eight sonatas for the harpsichord by which 
this work was succeeded, were written with much taste and spirit, and 
possessed many passages which at that time were perfectly new. His 
Opera nine, consisted of twelve canzonets for two voices ; the first of 
which is his charming and so justly admired composition, ‘ Time has 
not thinned my flowing hair,' and which is also enriched with his two 
beautiful duets, ‘From the plains, the woodlands, and groves,' and 
‘ Ah I where does my PhiUida stray.' To these were afterwards added 
six quartetts, consisting of harmonizations of old favourite airs, chiefly 
taken from Dr Ame ; in the disposition of the parts of which he has 
displayed much ingenuity and knowledge in effect; a collection of 
twelve canzonets for two voices, in which will be found that elegant 
and sweetly affecting duet, ‘ Love in thine eyes for ever plays ;' two 
operas comprising much tasteful and expressive music, and a book of 
epigrams. 

But the catalogue of his musical productions would be very incom- 
plete without naming his manuscript services and anthepos, which have 
been repeatedly performed, at Exeter cathedral, to the delight of all who 
have heard them. These indeed rank among the best of his works ; 
every real judge must confess that the inspiration of the poet and musi- 
cian are in perfect union; and that the connection is productive of an 
effect the most solemn and devotional. A piece called the ‘Fairy 
Fantasies,' Milton’s ‘ May Morning,' ‘ Lycidas,* an elegy and other 
vocal works of Mr Jackson’s in manuscript, are spoken of with high 
conmendation. 

In the year 1782 Mr Jackson appeared as a literary author, when he 
published in two volumes small octavo, his ‘ Thirty Letters on various 
Subjects,’ forming a miscellaneous collection on literature and science, 
replete with useful information, and elegant and classical in their dic- 
tion. On poetry, music, and painting, his opinions are frequently 
singular, yet generally just in themselves, as well as clearly and neatly- 
conveyed. 

In the year 1798 Mr Jackson added another volume to his Letters, 
under the title of “ The Four Ages; with Essays on various Subjects." 
In this work he considers the four mythological ages as descriptive of 
w many distio<^t periods of the world, but in a different order from that 
in which the, poets have placed, them. Aniong the essays there is a 
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most curious and entertaining one, on the character of Gainsborough 
the painter. 

His time was devoted to music, painting, and literature ; and it is 
difficult to say which of the three had the greatest share of his attention. 
But that his music derived much aid from his literary' judgment will be 
universally allowed. Indeed, the taste he constantly maifested in the 
selection of his words forms an elegant and distinguishing trait in his 
professional character. The native ease of Shenstone, and the tender 
sentiment of Hammond furnished many of his subjects; and the address 
with which he has reduced the heroic lines of the latter to lyric measure 
is a merit that ought not to be omitted, when we are collecting the 
evidences of his ingenuity. The subjects on which he chiefly delighted 
to employ his pencil were those of landscapes; in the colouring of which 
he was particularly strong and bold. Morning and evening were his 
favourite seasons ; because in the scenery of these he could indulge his 
love of partial lights and striking effects ; his cattle were well drawn, 
and the disposition of his figures was judicious and happy : but his 
pictures on the whole had more of effect than finish, cmd rather display- 
ed a clear masterly mind, than the. refined touches of an elaborate hand. 

His music, taken in the aggregate, speaks great justness of conception, 
much beauty and novelty of idea, considerable powers of expression, a 
resource in combination and adjustment ranking far above mediocrity, 
and a matured judgment in general effect. But his melodies, are not 
always free from that mechanical quaintness and rustic inelegance, 
which, perhaps, only an almost constant residence in the metropolis can 
wholly surmount; nor are his accompaniments of that artificial and 
delicate texture, which gives new grace to the air; perpetually embel- 
lishing that beauty it ought never to conceal, and occasionally varying 
from, without deserting, the subject His basses are not unfrequently 
chosen with but little art or design, and his elegies and choral scores 
sometimes betray a want of facility in the interior disposition of the 
harmony, as well as embarrassment in answering the points. When 
playing on the organ or harpsichord, he seemed lost to every thing 
around him. His performance was full, correct, and impassioned ; and 
he had too just a taste, and was too much a devotee to the good old 
school, ever to destroy a single resident beauty in a composition, for the 
sake of unnecessary and surreptitious embellishment. 

“ His peculiar forte,** says a writer in Ree’s Cyclopaedia, “ consisted 
in giving an elegant and plaintive melody to elegiac poetry. In con- 
stituting harmony, without rendering the middle parts destitute of 
melody, Jackson stands unrivalled. This is no trivial praise, when it is 
known that, before his time, composers were, and are at present, very 
defective in this part of their art. It was, however, a defect in Jack- 
son^s music, that bis melody would suit any species of plaintive lines : 
few of his compositions displayed the art of mingling exptession with 
melody, and preserving the lattfer in ite purity.** 
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BORN A.D, 1718 * — DIED A. D. 1804 . 

This learned but visionary scholar was educated at Eton and Cam- 
bridge. He proceeded master of arts in 1744 ; after which he attended 
the young duke of Marlborough, and his brother Lord Charles Spenser, 
as their private tutor while at Eton. He afterwards became private 
secretary to his grace. In this capacity he accompanied the duke of 
Marlborough to the continent, and attended him during the campaign 
in which he bad the command of the British forces; and upon the 
duke’s being appointed master-general of the ordnance, he promoted , 
Bryant to the oflSice of secretary, a post which was said to be worth 
about £1400 per annum. 

The general habits of the latter period of the life of Mr Bryant were 
sedentary ; and, during the last ten years of it, he frequently complain- 
ed of pains in his chest, the concomitants of close application and a re- 
cumbent posture. In his younger days spent at Eton he excelled in 
various athletic exercises, and by his skill in swimming, was the happy 
instrument in saving the life of Dr Barnard, afterwards provost of Eton 
college. The doctor gratefully acknowledged this essential service by 
embracing the first opportunity that occurred to present the nephew 
of his preserver with the living of Wootton- Courtney, near Minehead, 
Somersetshire, — a presentation belonging to the provost of Eton in 
right of his office. 

With respect to the domestic habits of Mr Bryant, little is known. 
He was never married. Blessed with every comfort that could be derived 
from celebrity and fortune, the days of Mr Bryant seem to have glided 
smoothly on to the period of a long-extended existence ; he might be truly 
said to have enjoyed health, peace, and competence the first of these 
he derived from temperance, the second from an evenness of disposition, 
and the latter from two sources, his own family, and his munificent 
patron, the duke of Marlborough, who, after the decease of his father, 
settled on him an annuity of £600, which he continued to receive till his 
death. Beside the pecuniary expression of esteem already mentioned,, 
the duke of Marlborough assigned two rooms to his use at Blenheim, 
over the doors of which his name was inscribed ; and he was the only 
person to whom the keys of the choice and magnificent library were 
presented. 

In his retreat at Cypenham, near Windsor, he expired on the 13th 
of November, 1804, of a mortification in his leg, originating in the 
seemingly slight circumstance of a rasure against a chair, in the act of 
reaching a book from a shelf. 

He had presented many of his most valuable books to the king ; his. 
editions of Virgil, &c. by Caxton, he had also given to the marquess of 
Blandford ; the remainder of his curious collection he bequeathed to 
the library of King's college, Cambridge, where he had been educated. 

The first work Mr Biyant published was in 1767, entitled ‘Observa- 
tions and Inquiries relating to various Parts of Ancient History, con- 
taining Dissertations on the Wind Euroclydon ; and on the Island 
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Melite, together with an Account of Egjpt in its most early State, and 
of the Shepherd Kings.* His grand work, called ‘ A New System, or 
an Analysis of Ancient Mythology,* was the next. This was published 
in quarto; vols. i. and ii. in 1774, and vol. iii. in 1776. In 1775 
he published ^ A Vindication of the Apamean Medal, and of the In- 
scription NOE ; together with an Illustration of another Coin struck at 
the same Place in Honour of the Emperor Severus.’ This appeared 
in the fourth volume of the Archseologia, and also as a quarto pamphlet. 
To these we must add ^ An Address to Dr Priestley on the Doctrine of 
Philosophical Necessity.’ 1780. A pamphlet 8vo. ‘ Vindicise Fla- 
vianse ; or a Vindication of the Testimony given by Josephus concern- 
ing our Saviour Jesus Christ.’ A pamphlet 8vo. 1780. ‘ Observations 

on the Poems of Thomas Rowley, in which the Authenticity of these 
Poems is ascertained.’ ‘ Collections on the Zingara, or Gipsy Lan- 
guage.’ Archseologia, vol. vii. ‘ Gemmarum antiquarum delectos ex 
prsBstantioribus desumptus in Dactylotheca Ducis Marlburiensis two 
volumes, folio. ^ A Treatise on the Authenticity of the Scriptures, and 
the Truth of the Christian ’ Religion octavo, 1792. ‘Observations 
on the Plagues inflicted on the Egyptians ; in which is shown the Pe- 
culiarity of those Judgments and their Correspondence with the Rites 
and Idolatry of that People ; with a Prefatory Discourse concerning the 
Grecian Colonies from Egypt octavo, 1794. ‘Observations upon a 
Treatise entitled, Description of the Plain of Troy, by Mons.le Chevalier;’ 
quarto, 1795. ‘ A Dissertation concerning the War of Troy, and the 

Expedition of the Grecians, as described by Homer ; showing that no 
such Expedition was ever Undertaken, and that no such City in Phry- 
gia ever existed ;* quarto, 1796. This last was a bold but less success- 
ful attempt to controvert and overthrow long established opinions, and 
to raise a literary Trojan war. It was remarked on by Mr Falkoner ; 
answered most rudely by Mr Gilbert Wakefield ; and extracted a Vin- 
dication of Homer from J. B. S. Morritt, Esq. of Rokeby Park, near 
Greta-bridge ; whose more polished manners induced Mr Bryant to re- 
ply to him. In addition to these W'orks Mr Bryant was the author of 
two other volumes entitled: ‘The Sentiments of Philo- Judseus, con- 
cerning the Logos, or Word of God ; together with large Extracts from 
his Writings, compared with the ’ Scriptures on many other essential 
Doctrines of the Christian Religion;’ octavo, 1797. And ‘Disserta- 
tions on Balaam, Samson, and Jonah also ‘ Observations on famous 
controverted Passages in Josephus and Justin Martyr,’ 

Mr Bryant’s mythological views may be gathered from the following 
extract from his ‘ Analysis “ I cannot acquiesce in the stale legends 
of Deucalion of Thessaly, of Inachus of Argos, and JEgialcus of Sicyon, 
nor in the long line of princes that are derived from them. The sup- 
posed heroes of the first ages in every country are equally fabulous. 
No such conquests were ever achieved as are ascribed to Osiris, Dionu- 
sus, and Sesostris, The histories of Hercules and Persius are equally 
void of truth. I am convinced, and 1 hope I shall satisfactorily prove, 
that Cadmus never brought letters to Greece, and that no such person 
existed as the Grecians have described. What I have said about Se- 
sostris and Osiris will be repeated about Ninus and Semiramis, two per- 
sonages as ideal as the former. There never were such expeditions 
undertaken or conquests made, as are attributed to those princes : nor 
VIII. o 
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were any such*empires constituted' as are supposed to have been esta- 
blished by them. I make as little account of the histories of Saturn, 
Janus, Pelops, Atlas, Dardanus, Minos of Crete, and Zoroaster of Bac- 
tria: yet something mysterious and of moment is concealed under these 
various characters, and the investigation of this latent truth will be the 
principal part of my inquiry. In respect to Greece, I can afford credence 
to very few events which were antecedent to the Olympiads. I cannot 
give the least assent to the story of Phryxus and the golden fleece. It 
seems to be plain, beyond doubt, that there were no such persons as the 
Grecian Argonauts, and that the expedition of Jason to Colchis was a 
fable. 


BORN A.D. 1763. — DIED A. D. 1804. 

George Morland was the son of an artist whose talents, though 
respectable, were not of the first order in his pi’ofession. Whether,’' 
says a writer in the * Monthly Magazine,' George showed, in the ear- 
liest part of his life, that inclination for the art which frequently 
indicates genius, or whether the practice was forced upon him by 
his father, who might feel that it was the only art in which he could 
educate him, I know not; but I do know, that in the exhibitions 
of the original society of artists, to which the father belonged, were 
shown drawings by George Morland, at the age of four, five, and six 
years, which would have done credit to youths who were learning the 
art as their profession ; and from this time his- father forced him to 
study, unremittingly, the practice of every department of the art, till 
he entered the world upon his own account. In this manner passed 
the first seventeen years of the life of George Morland, and to this he 
is indebted for the immense power he had over the implements of his 
art ; for it is notorious, that whether it was the pencils and palette, or 
the crayon he was called upon to use, no one had more command of his 
materials than this eminent artist. 

Holland’s first original compositions were dictated by his father. 
They were small pictures, of two or three figures, taken from the com- 
mon ballads of the day, such as ‘ Young Roger came tapping at Dolly’s 
window,' &c. These his father put into frames, and sold at different 
prices, from one guinea to three, according to the pockets of his cus- 
tomers* Though infinitely inferior to Morland’s subsequent works, 
they were admired as the production of a youth, and got into the hands 
of engravers, and the prints that were made from them first brought Mor- 
land into notice. 

A gentleman, who was going to spend the summer at Margate, ad- 
vised the father to send his son thither to paint small portraits. The 
plan was a good one, and adopted. Company flocked round him ; his 
portraits pleased, and a very great number were commissioned: but his 
unfortunate mauvaise horde rendered the undertaking unprofitable. The 
pig races, and such elogant amusements as are projected for the lower 
ord^r of visitors to Margate, obtained all his attention ; and the portraits 
which a careful man would have finished on the spot, and got paid for 
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before the parties -had quitted the place, were leftio be completed in 
town. So that instead of returning home with his pockets full of money, 
he brought only a' large cargo of unfinished canvasses. ' On his return 
from Margate, he had taken lodgings at Kensal Green, near Harrow ; 
but shortly afterwards, marrying Miss Ward, the sister of the painter, 
who, about the same time, became the husband of Morland*s sister, they 
agreed to take a house together in High-street, Marylebone. Disagree- 
ments, however, between the parties soon led to a separation. For Mr 
I. R. Smith, who dealt largely in prints, he painted many pictures of 
subjects from the familiar scenes of life. The subjects were known to, 
and the sentiments they conveyed were felt by all, and the prints which 
Mr Smith made from them had a sale rapid beyond example, and spread 
the fame of Morland all over the continent as well as the kingdom. 
His peculiar talent, as it now burst forth iafull splendour, was land- 
scape, such as exists in sequestered situations, with appropriate animals 
and figures. He was fond of visiting the isle of Wight in the summer- 
season, and there is scarcely an object to be met with along the shore, 
at the back of the island, that his pencil has not delineated. His best 
pictures are replete with scenes drawn from this spot. A fine rocky' 
shore, with fishermen mending their nets, careening their boats, or send- 
ing off their fish to the neighbouring market-towns, were scenes he 
most delighted in, when be attempted sea-shore pieces. He w'as once 
recognised at a place called Freshwater gate, in a low public- house, 
known by the name of ‘ The Cabin.* A number of fishermen, a few 
sailors, and three or four rustics, formed the homely group ; Morland 
was in the midst of them, contributing his joke, and partaking of their 
noisy merriment, when his friend called him aside. Morland, with some 
reluctance, left his company in the Cabin ; on his friend s remonstrating 
with him the next day for keeping such company, he drew from his 
pocket a sketch which his remembrance had supplied, after leaving the 
house, which he afterwards wrought up into one of his best pictures ; 
a proof that his mind was still intent on its favourite pursuit — that of 
nature in her homeliest attire — though his manners at the moment be- 
trayed nothing farther than an eagerness to partake in vulgar sensuali- 
ties. He kept a collection of guinea-pigs, dogs, rabbits, and squirrels ; 
and, at one time, was owner of eight horses, at an inn called The White 
Lion, of which he painted the sign. In fine, says Hassell, “ he heaped 
folly upon folly with such dire rapidity, that a fortune of £10,000 per an- 
num would have proved insufficient for the support of his waste and 
prodigality.** 

The consequences however of his dissipated habits were frequent 
distress, the spunging-house, and the jail; except when he had the 
good fortune to escape into a retirement unknown to all but some trusty 
dealer, who for the time took all his works, and paid him a stipulated 
sum for his support. On one occasion he was found in a lodging in 
Somer*s town, in the following most extraordinary circumstances ; his 
infant child, that had been dead nearly three weeks, lay in its coffin in 
the one corner of the room ; an ass and foal stood munching barley- 
straw out of the cradle ; a sow and pigs were solacing themselves in 
the recess of an old cupboard ; and himself whistling over a beautiful 
picture that he was finishing at his easel, with a bottle of gin hung up 
on one side, and a live mouse sitting for its portrait on the other 1 
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It was common for him to have four guineas per day and his drink 
— an object of no small consequence, as he began to drink before he 
began to paint, and continued to do both alternately, till he had painted 
as much as he pleased, or till the liquor completely got the better of 
him, when he claimed his money, and business was at an end for the 
day. This laid his employer under the necessity of passing his whole 
time with him, to keep him in a state fit for work ; and to carry off the 
day*s work when it was done. By this conduct he ruined his constitu- 
tion, diminished his powers, and sunk himself into general contempt. 
He had no society but the lowest of those beings whose only enjoy- 
ment is gin and ribaldry. It was from company of this description that 
he was carried off by a, marshalsea writ, for a small sum of money. 
When taken to a place of confinement, he drank a large quantity of 
spirits, and was soon afterwards taken ill. The man in whose custody 
he was, alarmed at his situation, applied to several of his friends for re- 
lief ; but that relief, if it was afforded, came too late : the powers of life 
were exhausted, and he died before he had attained the age of forty 
years. His wife, whose life had been like his own, died a daj’’ or two 
after him. 

Thus perished George Morland ; whose best works will command 
esteem so long as any taste for his art remains ; whose ordinary produc- 
tions will please, so long as any liking for a just representation of what 
is natural can be found ; and whose talents would have insured him a 
life of happiness, in the most brilliant station he could desire, if bis en- 
trance into life had been guided by those w^ho were able and willing to 
caution him against those snares that are continually preparing, by 
knaves and fools, for inexperienced youth. His command over every 
implement of his art was so great, that the use of them seemed to 
be nearly as natural to him as the use of their native language to other 
men. Pictures flowed from his pencil, as words from the lips of other 
men. His pictures from ballads, &c. are trifling, considered as works 
of art ; but curious, as the productions of a youth designing from the 
ideas of others. In his picture of Garrick, he seized the true character 
of every object he copied, and produced a picture of considerable merit 
— all circumstances considered — though not an exact copy of the original. 
What few portraits he painted, had the merit of strong resemblance ; 
and there is no doubt that, if he had followed that branch of the art, he 
would have attained to great eminence in it. His pictures of familiar 
subjects had considerable merit in point of composition ; and he painted 
all his figures from nature ; but, as these figures were taken from one 
or two women and children who were much about him, they have too 
much similarity. But he shines forth in all his glory in picturesque 
landscape. For about seven years that he painted such subjects, he 
was in his prime ; and while the figures he introduced were of the lower 
order, they were still in keeping with the scenes, and had nothing to 
give disgust; but when his increasing irregularity led him from the 
wood-side to the ale-house, his subject assumed a meaner cast ; for he 
still painted only what he saw. Stage-coachmen, postillions, and 
drovers, were honoured by his pencil; his sheep were changed for pigs; 
and, at last, with the true feeling of a disciple of Circe, he forsook the^ 
picturesque cottage and the wood-side, and never seemed happy but in 
a pig-stye. The horse too he has given with .much effect, when old. 
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ragged, and miserable ; but a beautiful horse he never could draw as it 
would be drawn by Gilpin, Stubbs, or any artist of that school/' 

“ He sometimes,” says another contemporary critic, “leav.es the truth 
unfinished, but never violated. He affected none of those whimseys 
that are for ever setting amateurs by the ears, about warm colouring 
and cold colouring, and forcible lights, and forcible shadows, and sub- 
ordinations, that, to illustrate one object or action, would sacrifice nine- 
tenths of a picture in a waste of senseless obscurity. He saw none of 
these violent partialities in nature; and he scorned to please a depraved 
imagination by fantastic pretences of surpassing that which, as it is, no 
man can equal. His characters affect no graces nor anti-graces that do 
not belong to them. His lights and shadows are mild, moderate, and 
diffusive. The whole together rests easy upon the eye, and pleases a 
correct taste as much as it would had it surprised a vicious one more. 
His choice is always good ; for he chooses that in which there is no- 
thing essential to reject. He never gives us too much of a thing. His 
piece is but a cantlet of picturesque nature, neatly cut out, and trans- 
ferred into a picture-frame. The character of Morland, therefore, as a 
painter, appears to be remarkably equal and consistent. Gainsborough, 
sometimes dull, was oftener capricious, and still oftener careless; and 
the character of Wilson’s landscape, seldom purely English, was some- 
times mixed, and sometimes absolutely indeterminate ; but Morland we 
are always sure of, — his pictures never make a mistake, — never insult 
by falsehood, disgust by affectation, disappoint by error, or tease by 
mystery. Such was the illustrious English artist, George Morland ; 
whose moral character was, at the same time, so notoriously depraved, 
that, ill the course of twenty years that I have been among arts and 
artists, and anxious as I ever felt to esteem the possessor of such splen- 
did talents, I never heard him mentioned but with some concomitant 
sentiment of reluctant disgust. Eccentric as his conduct was, beyond 
all calculation and all powers of description, it did not afford even the 
melancholy palliation of insanity ; for the vigour of his genius, and the 
soundness of his judgment, never forsook him in a picture, though they 
scarcely ever accompanied him in any other employment, action, or 
sentiment of his life. The only character likely to bear a parallel with 
Morland’s seems to be that of Adrian Brauwer, a Flemish painter, of 
great and deserved celebrity, who lived, I think, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The principal differences seem to be, that the Fleming’s subjects 
were as generally nauseous as the Englishman’s were decent and pleas- 
ing ; and that Brauwer was more elaborate, and coloured more richly, 
though, perhaps, not with greater truth. The latter, therefore, may 
possibly be surer of pleasing the eye, however he affects the taste or the 
understanding. The death of Brauwer, at the ago of twenty-eight, ap- 
pears to have been brought on by the same causes, of which accident, 
or a stronger constitution, protracted the effects in Morland twelve 
years longer/' 
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The following notice of this celebrated man is principally from the 
pen of his able and intimate friend Dr John Aikin. 

Joseph Priestley, LL.D., F.R.S. and member of many foreign literary 
societies, was born on March 13th, old style, 1733, at Field-head, in the 
parish of Birstall, in the west-riding of Yorkshire/ His father was en- 
gaged in the clothing manufacture, and both parents were persons of 
respectability among the Calvinistic dissenters. Joseph was from an 
early period brought up in the house of Mr Joseph Keighley, who had 
married his aunt. A fondness for reading was one of the first passions 
he displayed ; and it probably induced his friends to change their in- 
tentions of educating him for trade, and destine him for a learned pro- 
fession* He was sent to a school at Batley, the master of which pos- 
sessed no common share of erudition. Besides the Latin and Greek 
languages, he was capable of giving instructions in the Hebrew ; and his 
pupil carried with him the knowledge of all the three to the academy of 
Daventry, at which he was entered in his 1 9th year as a student of divin- 
ity. This academy was the successor of that kept by Dr Doddridge at 
Northampton, and was conducted by Dr Ashworth, whose first pupil 
Mr Priestley is said to have been. 

When about the age of twenty-two, he was chosen as an assistant- 
minister to the Independent congregation of Needham-market, in Suf- 
folk. He had at this time begun to imbibe theological opinions differ- 
ent from those of the school in which he had been educated. He had 
likewise become a student and admirer of the metaphysical philosophy 
of Hartley, of which during life he was the zealous advocate, and the 
acute elucidator. After an abode of three years at Needham, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to be pastor of a small fiock it Namptwich, in 
Cheshire. There he opened a day-ischool, in the conduct of which he 
exhibited that turn for ingenious research, and that spirit of improve- 
ment which were to be his distinguishing characteristics. He enlarged 
the minds of his pupils by philosophical experiments, and he drew up 
an English Grammar upon an improved plan, which was his earliest 
publication. His reputation as a man of uncommon talents and active 
inquiry, soon extended itself among his professional brethren ; and 
when upon the death of the Rev. Dr Taylor, the tutor of divinity at 
Warrington academy, Dr Aiken was chosen to supply his place, Mr 
Priestley was invited to undertake the vacant department of belles-lettres. 
It was' in 1761 that he removed to a situation happily accommodated to 
his personal improvement, by the free society of men of large intellec- 
tual attainments, and to the display of his own various powers of mind. 
He soon after made a matrimonial connection with Mary, daughter to 
Mr Wilkinson of Bersham-Foundry near Wrexham ; a lady of an ex- 
cellent heart, and a strong understanding, and his faithful partner in all 
the vicissitudes of his life. 

At Warrington properly commenced the literary career of this emi- 
nent person, and a variety of publications soon announced to the world 
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the extent and originality of his pursuits. One of the first was a ‘ Chart 
of Biography,* in which he ingeniously contrived to present an ocular 
image both of the proportional duration of existence, and of .the 
chronological period and synchronism of all the most eminent persons 
of all ages and countries, in the great departments of science, art, and 
public life. This was very favourably received, and suggested a second 
* Chart of History,* in like manner offering to the view the extent, time, 
and duration of states and empires. Subjects of history and general 
politics at this time engaged much of his attention. He delivered lec- 
tures upon them, of which the substance was given to the world in 
various useful publications. His notions of government were founded 
on those principles of the original and indefeasible rights of man which 
are the sole basis of all political freedom. He was an ardent admirer 
of the British constitution, according to his conceptions of it, and ably 
illustrated it in his lectures. With respect to his proper academical de- 
partment of the belles-lettres, he displayed the enlargement of his views 
in a set of lectures on the theory and history of language, and on the 
principles of oratory and criticism ; in the latter of which he success- 
fully applied the Hartleian theory of association to objects of taste. 
Although his graver pursuits did not allow him to cultivate the agree- 
able parts of literature as a practitioner, he sufficiently showed, by some 
light and playful efforts, that he would have been capable of excelling 
in this walk, had he given his attention to it. But he was too intent 
upon things to expend his regards upon words, and he remained con- 
tented with a style of writing accommodated to the great business of 
instruction, of which the characteristics were accuracy and perspicuity. 

Fully as his time might seem occupied by the academical and literary 
employments above enumerated, he found means, by perpetual activity 
and indefatigable industry, to accomplish the first great work in natural 
philosophy which laid a solid foundation for his fame in that department 
of human knowledge* Having long amused himself with an electri- 
cal machine, and tjien an interest in the progress of discovery in that 
branch of physics, he was induced to undertake a ‘ History of Electri- 
city,* with an account of its present state. As the science was of late 
date, and all its facts and theories lay within a moderate compass of 
reading, he thought it a task not beyond his powers to effect complete- 
ly what he proposed ; although his plan included an extensive course of 
experiment of his own, to verify what had been done by others, and to 
clear up remaining doubts and obscurities. It appears from his preface, 
that while engaged in this design, he had enjoyed the advantage of per- 
sonal intercourse with some eminent philosophers, among whom he ac- 
knowledges as coadjutors, Drs Watson and Franklin, and Mr Canton. 
The work first appeared at Warrington in 1767, 4to. and so well was 
it received, that it underwent a fifth edition in 4to. 1794. It is indeed 
an admirable model of scientific history ; full without superfluity ; 
clear, methodical, candid and unaffected. Its original experiments are 
highly ingenious, and gave a foretaste of that , fertility of contrivance 
and sagacity of observation which afterwards so much dii^inguished the 
author. 

His connexion with tlie Warrington academy ceased in 1768, when 
he accepted an invitation to officiate as pastor to a large and respecta- 
ble congregation of dissenters at Leeds. Considering himself now as 
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tQOi^e especially devoted to theology, he suffered that} which had always 
been his favourite object, to take the lead amid his intellectual pursuits, 
though not to the exclusion of others. From infancy his mind had been 
strongly impressed with devotional sentiments; and although he had 
widely deviated from the doctrinal opinions which he had first imbibed, 
yet all the pious ardour and religious zeal of the sect among whom he 
was educated remained undiminished. He likewise retained in full 
force the principles of a dissenter from the establishment, and those 
ideas of congregational discipline which had become obsolete among 
many of the richer and more relaxed of the separatists. Numerous 
publications relative to these points soon marked his new residence. His 
‘ Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion’ gave, in a popular and 
concise form, his system of divinity with its evidences. His ‘ View of 
the Principles and Conduct of the Protestant Dissenters* exhibited his 
notions of the grounds of dissent and the proper character and policy 
of a religious sect ; and a variety of controversial and polemic writings 
presented to the world his views of the Christian dispensation. As 
a divine, if possible, still more than as a philosopher, truth was his solo 
aim, which he pursued with a more exalted ardour, in proportion to the 
greater importance of the subject. Naturally sanguine, and embracing 
the conclusions of his reason with a plenitude of conviction that ex- 
cluded every particle of doubt, he inculcated his tenets with an ear- 
nestness limited by nothing but a sacred regard to the rights of private 
judgment in others as well as himself. 

The favourable reception of the ‘History of Electricity* had induced 
Dr Priestley to adopt the grand design of pursuing the rise and pro- 
gress of the other sciences, in a historical form ; and much of his time 
at Leeds was occupied in his second work upon this plan, entitled ‘The 
History and Present State of Discoveries relating to Vision, Light, and 
Colours/ which appeared in 2 vols. 4to. 1772. This is allowed to be 
a performance of great merit ; possessing a lucid arrangement, and that 
clear perspicuous view of his subject which it was the author*s peculiar 
talent to afford. It failed, however, of attaining the popularity of las 
‘ History of Electricity,’ chiefly because it was impossible to give ade- 
quate notions of many parts of the theory of optics without a more ac- 
curate acquaintance with mathematics than common readers can be sup- 
posed to possess. Perhaps too, the writer himself was scarcely compe- 
tent to explain the abstruser parts of this science. It proved to be the 
terinination of his plan ; but science was no loser by the circumstance, 
for the activity of his mind was turned from the consideration of the 
discoveries of others, to the attempt of making discoveries of his owm, 
and nothing could be more brilliant than his success. We find that at 
this period he had begun those experiments upon air which have given 
the greatest celebrity to his name as a natural philosopher. 

In 1770, Dr Priestley quitted Leeds for a situation as different as 
could well be imagined. His philosophical writings, and the recom- 
mendation of his friend Dr Price, had made him so favourably known 
to the Earl of Shelburne that this nobleman made him such advantage- 
ous proposals for residence with him, that regard to his family would 
not permit them to be rejected. It was merely in the capacity of his 
lordship s librarian, or rather his literary and philosopliical companion, 
in the hours that could be devoted to such pursuits, that Dr Priestley 
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became an inmate with him. The domestic tuition of Lord Shelburne’s 
sons was already committed to a man of merit, and they received from 
Dr Priestley no other instruction than that of some courses of experi- 
mental philosophy. During this period his family resided at Calne^ in 
Wiltshire, adjacent to Bow-wood, the country-seat of Lord Shelburne. 
"Dr Priestley frequently accompanied his noble patron to London, and 
mixed at his house with several of the eminent characters of the time, 
by whom he was treated with the respect due to his talents and virtues. 
He also attended his lordship in a visit to Paris, where he saw many of 
the most celebrated men of science and letters in that country, and 
astonished them by his assertion of a firm belief in revealed religion, 
which they thought no man of sense could hesitate in rejecting as an 
idle fable. 

Whilst he was enjoying the advantages of this situation, in every as- 
sistance from books and a noble apparatus for the pursuit of experimen- 
tal inquiry, he also appeared in the height of his fame as an acute 
metaphysician. In 1775 he published his ‘Examination of Dr Reid 
on the Human Mind ; Dr Beattie on the Nature and Immutability of 
Truth ; and Dr Oswald’s Appeal to Common Sense.’ The purpose of 
this volume was to refute the new doctrine of common sense employed 
as the criterion of truth by the metaphysicians of Scotland, and to pre- 
pare the way for the reception of the Hartleian theory of the human 
mind, which he was then engaged in presenting under a more popular 
and intelligible form. In his publication of Hartley’s theory he had ex- 
pressed some doubts as to the common hypothesis that man possesses a 
soul, or immaterial substance, totally distinct from bis body. For this 
opinion he had undergone obloquy as a favourer of Atheism ; but he 
did not scruple, in 1777, to publish ‘ Disquisitions relating to Matter 
and Spirit,’ in which he gave a history of the philosophical doctrine 
concerning the soul, and openly supported the iliaterial system, which 
makes it homogeneous with the body. Perhaps, of all Dr Priestley’s 
deviations from received opinions, this has subjected him to tlxe great- 
est odium, and has most startled the true friends of reason and free in- 
quiry, on account of its supposed consequences. The natural proofs of 
a future state appear to be. so much invalidated by the rejection of a 
separate principle, the seat of thought, which may escape from the per- 
ishing body to which it is temporarily united, that he seemed to have 
been employed in demolishing one of the great pillars upon which reli- 
gion is founded. It is enough here to observe, that in Dr Priestley’s 
mind, the deficiency of these natural proofs only operated as an addi- 
tional argument in favour of revelation ; the necessity of which, to sup- 
port the most important point of human belief, was thereby rendered 
more strikingly apparent. It naay be added, that as he materialized 
spirit, so he in some measure spiritualized matter, by assigning to it 
penetrability and other subtle qualities.^ At this time he also appeared 
in great force as the champion of the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity, 

^ Dr Priestley’s system of materialism lias failed in much abler hands than his. That 
the human soul is an immaterial principle distinct from matter, and from the organized 
system, through which it acts, is the only theory that will account at all satisfactorily 
for the phenomena of mind. 

VII J. P 
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Such was the wonderful compass and versatility of his mind, that at 
this very period he was carrying on that course of discovery concerning 
aeriform bodies, which has rendered his name so illustrious among philo- 
sophical chemists.® In the ‘Philosophical transactions’ for 1773, we find 
a paper containing ‘ Observations on different Kinds of Air,’ by Dr 
Priestley ; which obtained the honorary prize of Copley’s medals. 
These were reprinted, with many important additions, in the first volume 
of bis ‘ Experiments and Observations on different Kinds of Air,’ 8vo. 
]774. A second volume of this work was published in 1775, and a 
third in 1777. To give the slightest view of the original matter in 
these volumes, would occupy more time and space than this sketch per- 
mits ; but it may with justice be affirmed, that they added a greater 
mass of fact to the history of aeriform fluids than the united labours of 
all others employed upon the same subject. Some of the most striking 
of his discoveries were those of nitrous, and dephlogisticated, or pure 
air, — of the restoration of vitiated air by vegetation, — of the influence 
of light on vegetables, — and of the effects of respiration upon the blood. 
In these volumes he did not attempt theory or systematic arrangement, 
thinking that the knowledge of facts was not sufficiently advanced for 
that purpose. But the name of Priestley was by these publications 
spread through all the enlightened countries of Europe, and honours 
from scientific bodies in various parts were accumulated upon him. The 
votaries of physical science now, doubtless, flattered themselves, that 
the ardour of his powerful mind was durably fixed upon the advance- 
ment of natural philosophy and chemistry ; but an intimation at the 
close of the last volume, of his intention to intermit those pursuits in 
order to engage in other speculative topics, sufficiently proved to all who 
knew him, that experimental inquiries could occupy only a secondary 
place in his mind. These other and more favourite topics were the 
mataphysical theories which have been already mentioned, and the 
theological discussions which he resumed with fresh zeal and industry. 
The continuation of his ‘ Institutes of Religion his ‘ Letters to a 
Philosophical Unbeliever ;’ his ‘ Harmony of the Evangelists and var- 
ious tracts on moral and religious topics, marked Lis return to his for- 
mer studies. 

The term of his engagement with Lord Shelburne having expired, 
Dr Priestley, with a pension for life of £150 per»annura, was at liberty 
to choose a new situation. He gave the preference to the neighbour- 
hood of the populous town of Birmingham, chiefly induced by the ad- 
vantages it afforded, from the nature of its manufactures to the pursuits 
of chemical experiments. It was* also the residence of several men 
of science.; among whom the names of Watt, Withering, Bolton, and 

* “ Few persons, I believe/* he says in his autobiography, “have met with so much 
unexpected good success as myself, in the course of my philosophical pursuits. My 
narrative will show that the first hints, at least, of almost everything that I have dis- 
covered of much importance, have occurred to me in this way ; in looking for one 
thing, I have generally found another, and sometimes a thing of much more value than 
that which I was in quest of. But none of these expected discoveries appear to me to 
have been so extraordinary as that I ara about to relate, viz, the spontaneous omission 
of dephlogisticated air from water containing green vegetating matter ; and it may 
serve to admonish all persons who are engs^ed in similar pursuits, not to overlook any 
dreumstance relating to an experiment, but to keep their eyes open to every new ap- 
pearance, and to give due attention to it, however inconsiderable it may seem.’* 
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Kcir, are well known to the public. With these he w'as soon upon terms 
of friendly reciprocation of knowledge and mutual aid in research : 
and their Lunarian Club presented a constellation of talent which would 
not easily have been assembled even in the metropolis. ♦ . 

He had not long occupied his new habitation, before he was invited 
to undertake the office of pastor to a congregation of Unitarian dissen- 
ters in Birmingham, upon which he entered towards the close of 1780. 
Some of the most important of his theological works soon issued from 
the Birmingham press. Of these were his ^Letters to Bishop New-r 
come, bn the Duration of Christ’s Ministry and his ^ History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity afterwards followed by his ‘ History of 
Early Opinions/ Controversies upon theological topics multiplied 
around him, to all of which he paid the attention they seemed to re- 
quire. The warm disputes which took place on occasion of the appli- 
cations of the dissenters for relief from the disabilities and penalties of 
the corporation and test acts, supplied a new subject of contest, into 
which he could not forbear to enter, both as a friend to toleration in 
general, and as one of the body aggrieved. His hostility to the esta- 
blishment became more decided, and he appealed to the people on the 
points of difference, in his ‘ Familiar Letters to the Inhabitants of. 
Birmingham,’ written with much force, but with his usual disregai^d of 
caution. 

Little has hitherto been said of the political exertions of Dr Priest- 
ley, which, indeed, form no conspicuous part of his literary life. He 
had displayed his attachment to freedom by his * Essay on the First 
Principles of Government,’ and by an anonymous pamphlet on the state 
of public liberty in this country ; and had shown a warm interest in the 
cause of America at the time of its unfortunate quarrel with the mother 
country. The French Revolution was an event which could scarcely 
fail of being contemplated by him with satisfaction. His sanguine hopes 
saw in it the dawn of light and liberty over Europe ; and he particu- 
larly expected from it the eventual downfall of all establishments inimi- 
cal to the spread of truth. Such expectations he was at no pains to 
conceal ; and as parties now began to take their decided stations, and 
to be inspired with all the usual rancour of opponents in civil contests, 
he was naturally rendered a prominent mark of party hatred. In this 
state of mutual exasperation, the celebration of the anniversary of the 
destruction of the Bastille, by a public dinner, on July 14tb, 1791, at 
which Dr Priestley was not present, gave the signal of those savage 
riots which have thrown lasting disgrace on the town of Birmingham, 
and in some degree on the national character. Amid the conflagration 
of houses of worship and private dwellings, Dr Priestley was the great 
object of popular rage ; his house, library, manuscripts, and apparatus, 
were made a prey to the flames ; he was hunted like a proclaimed cri- 
minal, and experienced hot only the furious outrages of a mob, but the 
most unhandsome treatment from some who ought to have sustained the 
parts of gentlemen, and friends of peace and order. It would be pain- 
ful to dwell upon these scenes ; suffice it to say, that he was driven for 
ever from his favourite residence ; that his losses were very inadequate- 
ly compensated ; and that he passed some time as a wanderer, till an 
invitation to succeed Dr Price, in a congregation at Hackney, gave him 
a new settlement. This was rendered more interesting to him by a 
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connection with the new dissenting-college established at that place. 
His mind, by its native elasticity, recovered from the shock of his cruel 
losses, and he resumed his usual labours. 

This was, however, far from being a season of tranquillity. Parties 
ran high, and events were daily taking place calculated to agitate the 
mind, and inspire varied emotions of tumultuous expectation. Dr 
Priestley, however he might be regarded by the friends of government, 
bad no reason to entertain apprehensions for his personal safety on the 
part of authority ; but he was conscious that he lay under a load of 
public odium and suspicion, and he was perpetually harassed by the 
petty malignity of bigotry. Having so lately been the victim of a pa- 
roxysm of popular rage, he could not be perfectly easy in the vicinity 
of a vast metropolis, where anj^’ sudden impulse given to the tumultu- 
ous mass might bring irresistible destruction upon the heads of those 
who should be pointed out as objects of vengeance. It is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at, that he looked towards an asylum in a country 
to which he had always shown a friendly attachment, and which was in 
possession of all the blessings of civil and religious liberty. Some fami- 
ly-reasons also enforced this choice of a new situation. He took leave 
of his native country in 1794, and embarked for North Anierica. Ho 
carried with him the sincere regrets of a great number of venerating and 
affectionate friendh and admirers ; and his departure, while celebrated as 
a triumph by unfeeling bigots, was lamented by the moderate and im- 
partial as a kind of stigma on the country, which, by its ill treatment, 
had expelled a citizen whom it might enrol among its proudest boasts. 

Northumberland, a town in the inland parts of the state pf Ponnsyl- 
vania, was the place in which he fixed his residence. It was selected 
on account of the purchase of landed property in its neighbourhood ; 
otherwise, its remoteness from the sea-ports, — its want of many of the 
comforts of civilized life, and of all the helps to studious and scientific 
pursuit, — rendered it a peculiarly undesirable abode for one of Dr Priest- 
ley's habits and employments. In America he was received, if not with the 
ardour of sympathy and admiration, yet with general respect; nor wore 
the angry contests of party able lastingly to deprive him of the esteem 
due to liis character. If he had any sanguine hopes of diffusing his reli- 
gious principles over the new continent; or if his friends expected that 
the brilliancy of his philosophical reputation should place him in a 
highly conspicuous light among a people yet in the infancy of mental 
culture, such expectations w^ certainly disappointed. He was, how- 
ever, heard as a preacher by some of the most distinguished members 
of congress ; and he was offered, but declined, the place of chemical 
profesor at Philadelphia. It became his great object to enable himself 
in his retirement at Northumberland to renew that course of philoso- 
phical experiment, and especially that train of theological writing, which 
had occupied so many of the best years of his life. By indefatigable 
pains he got together a valuable apparatus and well-furnished library, 
and cheerfully returned to his former employments. By many new 
experiments on the constitution of airs, ho became more and more fixed 
in his belief of the phlogistic theory, and in his opposition to the new 
French chemical system of which he lived to be the sole opponent of 
uMo. The results, of several of his inquiries on these topics were given, 
both in separate publioatiops, and in the American ^Philosophical 
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transactions.’ The liberal contributions of his' friends in England en- 
abled him to commence the printing of two extensive works, on which 
he was zealously bent, — a Church History, and an Exposition of the 
Scriptures ; and through the progress of his final decline he unremit- 
tingly urged their completion. He died on the 6th of February, 1804. 

“In Dr Priestley’s mental constitution,” says his friend Aikin, “were 
united ardour and vivacity of intellect, with placidity and mildness of " 
temper. With a zeal for the propagation of truth, that would have 
carried him through fire and water, - he joined a calm patience, an un- 
ruffled serenity, which rendered him proof against all obstructions and 
disappointments. It has been suggested, that a man so much in earnest, 
and so vigorous in controversial warfare, could not fail of being a per- 
secutor, should his party gain the superiority; but this was an erroneous 
supposition. Not only were the rights of private judgment rendered 
sacred to him by every principle of his understanding, but his heart 
would not have suffered him to have injured his bitterest enemy. He 
was naturally disposed to cheerfulness, and when his mind was not 
occupied with serious thoughts, could unbend, witii even playftil ease 
and negligence, in the private circle of friends. In large and mixed 
companies he usually spoke little. In the domestic relations of life he 
was uniformly kind and affectionate. His parental feelings — alasl how- 
keenly were they excited I — were those of the tenderest and best of 
fathers. Not malice itself could ever fix a stain on his private conduct, 
or impeach his integrity. Such was the man who adds one more im- 
perishable name to the illustrious dead of his country.” 

Professor Playfair has, we think, furnished a very judicious estimate 
of Dr Priestley’s intellectual character in the following words ; “ On 
the whole,” says Mr Playfair, “ from Dr Priestley^s conversation, and 
from his writings, one is not much disposed to consider him as a person 
of first-rate abilities. The activity, rather than the force, of his genius, 
is the object of admiration. He is indefetigable in making experiments, 
and he compensates, by the number of them, for the unskilfulness with 
which they are often contrived. Though little skilled in mathematics, 
he has written on optics with tolerable success; and though but moder- 
ately versed in chemistry, he has done very considerable service to that 
science. If we view him as a critic, a metaphysician and a divine, we 
must confine ourselves to a more scanty praise. In his controversy with 
Dr Reid, though he has said many things that are true, he has shown 
himself wholly incapable of understanding the principal point in debate: 
and when he has affirmed that the vague and unsatisfactory speculations 
of Hartley have thrown as much light on the nature of man, as the 
reasonings of Sir Isaac Newton did on the nature of body, he can 
hardly be allowed to understand in what true philosophy consists. As 
to his theology, it is enough to say that he denies the immaterialily of 
the Soul, though he contends for its immortality, and ranges hinasdf on 
the side of Christianity. These inconsistencies and absurdities will, 
perhaps, deprive him of the ' name of a philosopher, but he will still 
merit the name of a useful and diligent experimenter.” 
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^atriffe Ruasell. 

BORN A. D. 1726. — DIED A. D. 1805. 

Patrick Russell, M. D. was a younger son of John Russell, Esq. 
of Braidshaw, in Mid Lothian, by his third wife, Mary, daughter of 
the Reverend Mr Andet-son, minister at West Calder. He was born 
at Edinburgh on the 6th of February, 1726. He received the rudi- 
ments of his classical education at the High-school of that city, and 
studied at the university there several years. 

Dr Alexander Russell, an elder brother, had been for a considerable 
time in Turkey, as physician to the English factory at Aleppo. Pa- 
trick joined him there in 1750, and lived with him for several years. 
During this time, he applied himself with great diligence, and with re- 
markable success, to the acquisition of the different languages of Syria. 
In 1775 Dr Alexander Russell left Aleppo on his return to Britain, 
and his brother Patrick succeeded him as physician to the British fac- 
tory. In this situation his affable and engaging disposition soon ren- 
dered him as much beloved as his predecessor had been. It endeared 
him no less to the Turks than to the resident Europeans. Such was 
the esteem he was held in by the Bashaw of Aleppo, that he was hon- 
oured with the privilege of wearing a turban,— there considered as a 
signal mark of distinction to a European. 

Dr Alexander Russell having in 1756 published his ‘Natural History 
of Aleppo,’ sent a copy to his successor, with an earnest request that he 
would collect and send home additional information. To Patrick’s own 
predilection for such studies was thus superadded the powerful motive 
of gratifying a brother, to wdiom he was bound by ties of esteem and 
gratitude as well as of affection. For many years, therefore, did he 
continue regularly to correspond with his brother on scientific subjects 
connected with the history of Syria, and to collect and transmit authen- 
tic information on a great variety of topics, in the view of correcting 
and enlarging a second edition. 

Aleppo, it is well known, is liable to that calamitous epidemic, the 
plague. When the first symptoms of that scourge of human nature at 
any time appeared, far from shutting himself up, as was customary with 
Europeans, Dr Russell remained calm and collected, and displayed a 
steady perseverance in the discharge of his duty, which could result 
only from the guidance of a beneficent, courageous, and well-regulated 
mind. After communicating to the English consul instructions in writ- 
ing for the observance of those attached to the English factory, he used 
to take leave of all his friends, who, at his express desire, shut them- 
selves up within the limits of the factory, and did not suffer the least in- 
tercourse to be had with them. At the most imminent risk did Dr 
Russell then apply himself to the treatment of the diseased- If he was 
not able to arrest the progress of the malady, he had thus at least the 
best opportunities of investigating its nature, watching its symptoms, 
and trying the effects of various powerful medicines, and different modes 
of treatment. The correct and extensive information which he acquir- 
ed by experience in this most hazardous manner, during several sue- 
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cessive visitations of the plague in 1760, 61, and 62, qualified him in a 
peculiar manner for writing a history of that direful distemper, — an ad- 
vantage of which he happily survived long after to avail himself. 

After a residence of about twenty years at Aleppo, he resolved* to 
revisit his native country. He travelled chiefly over land ; and he ren- 
dered his journey through Italy and France interesting and useful, not 
only to himself, but eventually to his countrymen, by minutely examining 
all the principal lazarettos in those countries, and inquiring into their 
regulations and general management. Soon after his return to England 
in 1772 he went to Edinburgh, where he remained some time, having 
views of settling as a physician in that city. Afterward, however, by 
the advice of the late Dr Fothergill, he removed to London, on account 
of the wider sphere it offered for professional exertions. 

He remained in London till the latter end of the year 1781, when 
affection for his brother, Mr Claud Russell, whose precarious state of 
health at that time required constant and particular attention, induced 
him to sacrifice his flattering prospects in the capital, and accompany 
his brother to the East Indies. There he resided principally at Viza- 
gapatam, his brother having been appointed to the highest ofiSce in 
that settlement. His time and attention were, in a great measure, de- 
voted to the natural history of that country, which had been hitherto 
but little explored. Dr Koenig, indeed, had been for some years em- 
ployed by the East India company in the botanical department : and 
Dr Russell has, in a proface which he wrote to the first fasciculus of 
‘ Coromandel Plants,* borne ample testimony to the zeal and success of 
that botanist. On Dr Koenig’s death at Jagrenatporum, in June, 
1785, the governor of Madras communicated to Dr Russell, in very 
flattering terms, his wish that he should accept of the appointment of 
botanist or naturalist to the Company. Fortunately for science, the 
doctor accepted the offer, through the persuasion of his brother Mr 
Claud Russell. This was in November, 1785. During the three 
following years Dr Russell was indefatigable in his researches, turning 
to the best account the facilities afforded by his appointment, not con- 
fining his attention to the vegetable kingdom, but eagerly collecting, 
figuring, and describing the fishes and the serpents of the country. 

While in India, Dr Russell occasionally employed himself in arrang- 
ing the ample and valuable materials concerning the plague, which he 
had long before collected in Syria. In 1787 he sent home a fair copy 
of his labours, and solicited the friendly revisal of his eminent literary 
cotemporaries, Dr William Robertson, Dr Adam Ferguson, and Dr 
Adam Smith. 

In January, 1789, Dr Russell embarked for England with his brother 
and family. He at this time deposited his collection of specimens of 
fishes, and his Indian herbarium, in the Company’s museum at Madras. 

In 1791 bis ‘Treatise on the Plague’ appeared in two volumes 
quarto. In this valuable and beautiful work, he first gives an account 
of the plague at Aleppo in the years 1760, 1761, and 1762; then a 
medical account of the disease ; this is followed by essays ott pestilen- 
tial contagion, on quarantines, and on lazarettos ; with remarks on the 
police to be observed in the time of the plague: several interesting 
eases of patients labouring under the disease are given in detail ; and a 
register of the weather during the pestilential season is subjoined. 
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It has been mentioned that Dr A. Russell had projected a new 
edition of his ^ History of Aleppo/ and had applied to his brother for in- 
formation on various topics. Alexander died in 1768 without having ac- 
complished this intention, although he had collected a considerable quan- 
tity of new and valuable materials. “ The prosecution of his brother s 
plan forcibly struck Dr Patrick Russell in the light of a debt due to 
friendship ; * and on this delicate principle he declined to follow the ad- 
vice of Dr Robertson, and some other eminent literary friends, who 
wished him to make a separate publication of his own observations in 
Syria. In 1794, therefore, he published, in two volumes quarto, ^The 
Natural History of Aleppo, by Alexander Russell, M. D. the second 
edition ; revised, enlarged, and illustrated with notes, by Patrick Russell, 
M.D. F-R.S,’ The truth however is, that the book was not only 
* new modelled,’ as mentioned by Dr Patrick himself, in the preface, but 
many emendations were made, and very large additions were introduced 
by him, under the modest title of ‘ editor.’ 

In 1799 the privy council of Great Britain, alarmed by reports that 
the plague had broke out in the Levant, resolved to adopt measures to 
prevent the infection being brought into this country. They appointed a 
committee to draw up quarantine regulations, and to report their opinion 
and advice as to the permanent measures of precaution which ought in 
future to be adopted. The celebrity of Dr Russell’s ‘ Treatise on the 
Plague,’ naturally led to his being asked to assist the committee. This 
he cheerfully agreed to ; and in his attention to this piece of public 
business he was indefatigable. The regulations approved of by a ma- 
jority of the committee did not, in Dr Russell’s opinion, go far enough ; 
he judged more strict and vigorous prophylactic measures to be neces- 
sary ; and he was not singular in his opinion- 

Dr Russell died in London on the 2d of July, 1805, after a short 
illness of three days. The reputation of Dr Russell, in the literary and 
scientific world, has been established by the various publications which 
have been mentioned. In zeal for the advancement of natural science 
he could not be surpassed. 

3QTim A. n. 1725. — mxD a. d. 1805. 

This gentleman was educated at Eton and King’s college, Cambridge. 
He was originally designed for the church, but having his degrees with- 
held from him, and being in the possession of a competent fortune, he 
retired into private life without seeking ordination. A speech which 
he made in the public schools, upon some ofience that had been given 
him, beginning “ Doctores sine doctrinfi, magistri artium fine artibus, 
et baccalaurei baculo potius quam lauro digni,” was the cause of his 
rustication from the university. 

His first appearance as an author was in a monody on the death of the 
unfortunate marquess of Tavistock, who was killed by a fall from his 
horse. This was followed by the «New Batli Guide/ which is in a 
gr^t measure built on Smollett’s novel of Humphrey Clinker. Indeed 
the chaiact^ of Aunt Tabby and Mias Prue, and the whole description 
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of Bath are copies from the Tabitha Bramble and Lydia of that cele- 
brated romance. The Bath Guide was received with deserved and 
general applause. Its satire, which is poiguant without grossness or 
personality, pleased all. Some years afterwards Mr Anstey published 
* An Election Ball, in Poetical Letters from Mr Inkle at Bath, to his wife 
at Gloucester; with a poetical Address to John Miller, Esq. at Bath- 
Easton Villa;* which, though inferior to the former poem, presents a 
considerable degree of wit and humour. He was also author of ‘ The 
Priest Dissected, a Poem addressed to the Reverend Author of Regulus, 
Toby, Caesar, and other pieces in the Papers, Canto I. 1774;* and a 
satire, entitled, ^Ad C- W. Bamfylde, Epistola poetica femiliaris in 
qua continentur Tabulae V. ab eo excogitatse quae Personas represent- 
ant Poematis cujusdem Anglicani cui Titulus, an Election Ball, 1776/ 
4to. Besides these pieces, Anstey was the author of ‘ Speculation ; or 
a Defence of Mankind, 1780,’ 4to. In this work he complains that 
the poet had been treated by the world in a manner which his inoffen- 
sive" reprehension of its vices did not entitle him to. He also wrote 
‘Liberality; or Memoirs of a decayed Macarpni, 1788,’ 4to; ‘The 
Farmer’s Daughter, a poetical Tale founded on Fact/ published in 
1795. His latest publication was an elegant Latin ode to Dr Jenner, 
written a veiy short time previous to his decease. 

BORN A.D. 1738 . DIED A. D. 1805 . 

This well-known dramatic writer, and translator of Tacitus, was bom 
in Ireland, and descended from a very respectable family in that country. 
He was sent very early in life to the college of St Omer’s, where he 
remained till his eighteenth year, and was at the head of the Latin class 
when he quitted the school. He was an excellent Latin scholar, and 
very well acquainted with the Greek language, when he returned to his 
native country. Soon after his return to Ireland he was sent to England 
and placed under the protection of a near relation, a person high in the 
mercantile world. It was intended by this relation that Mr Murphy 
should engage in commercial pursuits, but literature and the stage soon 
drew his attention, and wholly absorbed his mind. 

Mr Murphy was tempted to venture upon the theatrical boards, and 
made several attempts to acquire reputation as an actor; but though he 
always displayed judgment, he wanted those powers which are essential 
to the acquisition of fame and fortune in that arduous walk of life. He 
was, however, wholly undeserving of the brutal attack on his talents as 
an actor, which Churchill directed against him, chiefly from motives of 
party-prejudice. Murphy answered the scurrilities of that energetic 
but coarse and furious bard, in a very humorous ode addreissed to the 
‘Naiads of Fleet Ditch/ and in a very spirited poem, entitled * Expos- 
tulation/ in which he modestly but firmly vindicated his literary char- 
acter against all the assaults of his various opponents. He^ however, 
withdrew from the stage, and made two attempts to become a member 
of the Temple, and of Gray’s-inn, but was rejected on the illiberal plea 
that he had been upon the stage. He found more liberal sentiments in 
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the members of Lincoli^’s-inn, and from them obtained admission to the 
bar. The dramatic muse, however, still so much engaged his attention, 
that the law was always a secondary consideration. In the course of 
his life he sent twenty pieces to the stage, most of which were success- 
ful, and several of which will certainly retain an established rank among 
what are called stock-pieces of the theatre. It should have been ob* 
served that he first started into the literary world with a series of essays 
in the manner of the Spectator, entitled ‘ The Gray’s-inn Journal/ 
which displayed great observation and knowledge of life for so young 
an author. According to his own account, he was but twenty-one when, 
as he used to say, he had the impudence to write a periodical paper 
during the time that Johnson was publishing his Rambler.** At one 
period of his life Mr Murphy came forward as a political writer, though 
without putting his name to his productions. The works of this kind 
which were well-known to have been the issue of his pen, were ^ The 
Test’ and ‘The Auditor,* by which he powerfully supported the opera- 
tions of government at that time ; and consequently exposed him to all 
the virulence of party defamation. He has shown his taste and elegance 
as a scholar, by a Latin version of ‘The Temple of Fame,* and of Gray’s 
celebrated ‘ Elegy,* as well as other admired English poems, and a masterly 
translation of the works of Tacitus. He was the author of the follow- 
ing pieces ; — ‘ The Apprentice,' a Farce, acted at Drury-lane, 1756 ; 
‘The Englishman returned from Paris/ ditto, 1757; ‘The Upholsterer/ 
ditto, 1768; ‘The Orphan of China, a Tragedy/. ditto, 1759; ‘The Way 
to keep Him/ three acts, ditto, 1760 — enlarged to five acts, 1761 ; ‘All in 
the Wrong,* 1761; ‘The Old Maid, a Farce/ ditto, 1761; ‘The Citizen, 
a Farce,’ acted at Covent Garden, 1763; ‘No One’s Enemy but his Own, 
a Comedy,’ acted at Covent Garden, 1764; ‘What We Must All Come 
To,* altered to ‘Three Weeks after Marriage,* 1776; ‘The Choice, a 
Farce/ acted at Drury-lane, 1765; ‘The School for Guardians, a Co- 
medy/ acted at Covent Garden, 1767; ‘Zenobia, a Tragedy,* acted at 
Drury-lane, 1768; ‘The Grecian Daughter,* ditto, 1772; ‘Alzuma,* ditto, 
1773; ‘News from Parnassus, a Prelude/ ditto, 1776; ‘Know Your 
Own Mind, a Comedy,* 1777 ; and ‘The Rival Sisters, a Tragedy/ acted 
at the Opera House by the Drury-lane Company, 1793. His works 
have been collected in seven volumes octavo. His celebrity as a dra- 
matist probably produced him business as an advocate. He was nom- 
inated a Commissioner of Bankrupts, in which office he continued to 
his death, which happened the 18th day of June, 1805. 


SORN A. D. 1771,—died a.d. 1805? 

This celebrated but ill-fated traveller was the son of a Scotch farmer 
near Selkirk. He was originally destined for the church, but ultimately 
studied medicine, and was introduced by Sir Joseph Banks to practice 
in the navy. 

Afrer having made a voyage in an East Indiaman, he offered his 
services to the African association, and having been engaged by this 
society, He sailed from Portemoulii on the 22d of May, 1795. Land- 
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ing at Illifree, he proceeded to Pisania on the Gambia river, whence 
he pursued his journey amid incredible hardships to the Niger, and to 
Sego the capital of Bambaira. 

‘®The latter part of Park’s first journey, and his return home, afford 
a narrative of peculiar interest, from two incidents, of a nature suf- 
ficiently dramatic, one of them indeed almost emulating the combina- 
tions of romance. Having encountered all the horrors of the rainy 
season, and being worn down by fatigue, his health had, at different 
times, been seriously affected. But, soon after his arrival at Kamalia, 
he fell into a severe and dangerous fit of sickness, by which he was 
closely confined for upwards of a month. His life was preserved by 
the hospitality and benevolence of Karfa Taura, a negro, who received 
him into his house, and whose family attended him with the kindest 
solicitude. The same excellent person, at the time of Park’s last mis- 
sion into Africa, hearing that a white man was travelling through the 
country, whom he imagined to be Park, took a journey of six days to 
meet him ; and joining the caravan at Bambakoo, was highly gratified 
by the sight of his friend. There being still a space of five hundred 
miles to be traversed, (the greater part of it through a desert) before 
Park could reach any friendly country on the Gambia, he had no other 
resource but to wait with patience for the first caravan of slaves that 
might travel the same track. No such opportunity occurred till the 
latter end of April, 1797 ; when a coffle, or caravan, set out from 
Kamalia under the direction of Karfa Taura, in whose house he had 
continued during his long residence of more than seven months at that 
place. The coffle began its progress westwards on the 17th of April, 
and on the 4th of June reached the banks of the Gambia, after a jour- 
ney of great labour and difficulty, which afforded Park the most painful 
opportunities of witnessing the miseries endured by a caravan of slaves 
in their transportation from the interior to the coast. On the 10th of 
the same month, Park arrived at Pisania, from whence he had set out 
eighteen months before ; and wa,s received by Dr Laidley (to use his 
own expression) as one risen from the grave. On the 15th of June he 
embarked in a slave ship bound to America, which was driven by stress 
of weather to the West Indies ; and got with great difficulty, and under 
circumstances of considerable danger, into the island of Antigua. He 
sailed from thence on the 24th of November, and after a short, but 
tempestuous passage, arrived at Falmouth, on the 22d of the following 
month, having been absent nearly two years and seven months. Im- 
mediately on his landing he hastened to London, anxious in the greatest 
degree about his family and fri^ds, of whom he had heard nothing for 
two years. He arrived in London before day-light on the morning of 
Christmas day, 1797, and it being too early an hour to go to his bro- 
ther-in-law Mr Dickson, he wandered for some time about the streets 
in that quarter of the town where his house was. Finding one of the 
entrances into the gardens of the British Museum accidentally open, 
he went in and walked about there for some time. It happened that 
Mr Dickson, who had the care of those gardens, went there esirly that 
morning upon some trifling business. What must have been his emo- 
tions on beholding, at that extraordinary time and place, the vision, as it 
must at first have appeared, of his long-lost friend, the object of so many- 
anxious reflections, and whom he had long numbered with the dead L”' 
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In 1803 he was invited by government to undertake a second jour- 
ney into the interior, and acceded to the invitation- He was at this 
time practising surgery in the neighbourhood of Peebles. But, says 
the writer of his life, “ his journeys to visit distant patients — his long 
and solitary rides over ‘ cold and lonely heaths,’ and * gloomy hills as- 
sailed by the wintry tempest,’ seem to have produced in him feelings of 
disgust and impatience, which he had perhaps rarely experienced in the 
deserts of Africa. His strong sense of the irksomeness of this way of 
life broke out from him upon many occasions ; especially when, pre- 
viously to his undertaking his second African mission, one of his near- 
est relations expostulated with him on the imprudence of again exposing 
himself to dangers which he had so very narrowly escaped, and perhaps 
even to new and still greater ones ; he calmly replied, that a few in- 
glorious winters of country practice at Peebles, was a risk as great, and 
would tend as effectually to shorten life, as the journey which he was 
about to undertake.” 

He sailed from England on the- 30th of January, 1805, and reached 
Goree on the 28th of March. Thirty-five soldiers and a lieutenant 
volunteered to accompany him in his journey into the interior; and on 
the 26th of April, the day before he left the Gambia, we find him writ- 
ing in high spirits to his friend Dickson : “ Every thing at present,” 
he says, looks as favourable as I could wish ; and if all things go well, 
this day six weeks I expect to drink all your healths in the water of 
the Niger. The soldiers are in good health and spirits- They are the 
most dashing men I ever saw ; and if they preserve their health, we may 
keep ourselves perfectly secure from any hostile attempt on the part of 
the natives- I have little doubt but that I shall be able, with presents 
and fair words, to pass through the country to the Niger ; and if once 
we are fairly afloat, the day is won. — Give my kind regards to Sir 
Joseph and Mr Greville ; and if they should think that I have paid too 
little attention to natural objects, you may mention that I had forty 
men and forty-two asses to look after, besides the constant trouble of 
packing and weighing bundles, palavering with the negroes, and laying 
plans for our future success- I never was so busy in my life-” Un- 
fortunately his hopes were soon dashed by the death of all his com- 
panions except Lieutenant Marty n, and three of the soldiers. He 
however, determined to persevere in his enterprise, and embarked on 
the Niger in a crazy vessel which, principally by his own labour, he 
had constructed out of two old canoes, on the 17th of November, 1805. 
On that day he completed his journal up to that date, and wrote to the 
colonial secretary a letter, in which he says : “ With the assistance of 
one of the soldiers, I have changed a largo canoe into a tolerably good 
schooner, on board of which I this day hoisted the British flag, and 
shall set sail to the east, with the fixed resolution to discover the ter- 
mination of the Niger, or perish in the attempt I have heard nothing 
that I can depend on respecting the remote course of this mighty 
stream ; but I am more and more inclined to think, that it can end no 
where but in .the sea. My dear friend Mr Anderson, and likewise Mr 
Scott, are both dead ; but though all the Europeans who are with me 
should die, and though I were myself half dead, I would still persevere ; 
a^ if I cfould hot succeed in the olgect of my journey, I would at last 
die on the Niger- If I succeed In ihe object of my journey, I expect 
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to be in England in the month of May or June» by way of the West 
Indies. I request that your lordship will have the goodness to permit 
my friend Sir Joseph Banks to peruse the abridged account of my pro-^ 
ceedings, and that it may be preserved, in case I should lose my 
papers.” On the 19th he wrote to his wife : We have already em- 
barked all our things, and shall sail the moment I have finished this 
letter. I do not intend to stop or land any where, till we reach the 
coast ; which I suppose will be some time in the end of January. We 
shall then embark in the first vessel for England. If we have to go 
round by the West Indies, the voyage will occupy three months longer ; 
so that we expect to be in England on the first of May, The reason 
of our delay since we left the coast was the rainy season, which came 
on us during the journey ; and almost all the soldiers became afiPected 
with the fever. I think it not unlikely but I shall be in England be- 
fore you receive this.-— You may be sure that I feel happy at turning 
my face towards home. We this morning have done with all inter- 
course with the natives ; and the sails are now hoisting for our de- 
parture for the coast.” 

It is probable that he set sail immediately after writing these letters ; 
but they are the last authentic tidings that have ever been received of 
this enterprising traveller. When rumours reached Senegal of his 
death, Governor Maxwell employed Isaaco, a native African of consid- 
erable intelligence, who had been despatched by Park with his papers 
and letters before he embarked on the Niger, to go in search of him. 
He was absent about twenty months, and returned in September, 1811, 
with a confirmation of the fatal intelligence, which be had received 
from Amadi Fatouma, the guide who accompanied Park from San- 
sanding, on his voyage on the Niger. Amadi says, in his journal, which 
has been published along with Isaaco’s, ‘‘Next day (Saturday) Mr 
Park departed, and I (Amadi) slept in the village (Yaow), Next 
morning, I went to the king to pay my respects to him. On entering 
the house I found two men who came on horseback ; they were sent by 
the chief of Yaour. They said to the king, ‘ we are sent by the chief 
of Yaour to let you know that the white men went away, without giv- 
ing you or him (the chief) any thing; they have a great many things 
with them, and we have received nothing firom them ; and this Anaadou 
Fatouma now before you is a bad man, and has likewise made a fool of 
you both.^ The king immediately ordered me to be put in irons ; 
which was accordingly done, and every thing I had taken from me 
some were for killing me, and some for preserving my life. The next 
morning early, the king sent an army to a village called Boussa near 
the river side. — There is before this village a rock across the whole 
breadth of the river. One part of the rock is very high ; there is a 
large opening in that rock in the form of a door, which is the only pas- 
sage for the water to pass through ; the tide current is here very strong* 
This army went and took possession of thfe top of this opening. Mr 
Park came there after the army had posted itself; he neverth^^ at- 
tempted to pass. The people began to attack him, throwing lances, 
pikes, arrows, and stones. Mr Park defended himself for a long time ; 
two of his slaves at the stern of the canoe were killed ; they threw 
every thing they had in the canoe into the river, and kept firing ; but 
being overpowered by numbers and fatigue, and unable to keep up the 
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canoe against the current, and no probability of escaping, Mr Park 
took hold of one of the white men, and jumped into the water; Martyn 
did the same, and they were drowned in the stream in attempting to 
escape. The only slave remaining in the boat, seeing the natives per- 
sist in throwing weapons at the canoe without ceasing, stood up and 
said to them, ‘ Stop throwing now ; you see nothing in the canoe, and . 
nobody but myself; therefore cease. Take me and the canoe, but 
don’t kill me.* They took possession of the canoe and the man, and 
carried them to the king* ’ 

Santrs JSarrn* 

BORN A.D. 1741. — DIED A.D. 1806. 

James Barry was a native of Cork, in Ireland, and born in the year 
1741. In the same city he had the advantage of a classical education, 
and was originally designed for the profession of a Catholic priest. This 
plan was probably abandoned in consequence of his prepossession for 
that art in which he afterwards so much succeeded. 

He is said to have covered the walls, floors, and furniture, with 
sketches in black and red chalk ; and, on his being placed at school, sat 
up whole nights drawing, and spent all his pocket-money in pencils and 
candles. He was, at this early age, remarkable for his stubborn and 
solitary disposition, and for preferring the company of the old and edu- 
cated to that of the young and gay. So early as in his nineteenth 
year, and unassisted by any direct instruction in the principles of paint- 
ing, he planned and executed a picture which alone would have trans- 
mitted his name to posterity, and the fate of which was almost as re- 
markable as that of its author. The picture was founded on an old tra- 
dition relating to the arrival of St Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, on the 
sea-coast of Cashel. The fame of his preaching soon reached the ears of 
the sovereign of that district, who, having satisfied himself of the truth of 
Christianity, professed himself a disciple, and was admitted by St Patrick 
to baptism. Water being provided, the king steps before the priest, who, 
disengaging his hand from the crosier — which, according to the manner 
of the times, was armed at the lower extremity with a spear — in plant- 
ing it to the ground, accidentally strikes the foot of his illustrious con- 
vert. St Patrick, absorbed in the duties of his holy office, and uncon- 
scious of what had happened, pours the water on his head. The mon- 
arch neither changes his posture, nor suffers the pain from the wound 
for a moment to interrupt the ceremony ; the guards express their as- 
tonishment in gestures, and one of them is prepared with his lifted bat- 
tle-axe to avenge the injury by slaying the priest, while he is restrained 
by another, who points to the unchanged aspect and demeanour of the 
sovereign ; the female attendants are engaged, some kneeling in solemn 
admiration of the priest, and others alarmed, and trembling at the effu- 
sion of the royal blood. The moment of baptism is that which Mr 
Barry chose for the display of his art; and few stories, it is presumed, 
have been selected with greater felicity, or with greater scope for the 
skill and ingenuity of the artist. The heroic patience of the king, — the 
.devotional abstraction the saint,— and the mixed emotions of the 
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spectators, form a combined and comprehensive scene, and convey a 
suitable idea of the genius of one, who, self-instructed, and at nineteen, 
conceived the execution of so grand a design. Having embodied the 
story on canvass, he proceeded forthwith to Dublin, and arrived there 
on the eve of an exhibition of pictures in that capital by the society 
which was the parent of that afterwards established in this country, for 
the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce. Without re- 
commendation, and accompanied only by a friend and schoolfellow, he 
obtained leave to have his picture exhibited. The general notice and 
approbation which it received were in the highest degree grateful to the 
ears of Barry, who was himself in the midst of the spectators, though 
unknown ; and in that moment he was repaid for all the labour of his 
performance. Curiosity succeeded to the idle gaze of admiration ; but 
as no one was able to give a satisfactory answer to the inquiries so loudly 
repeated for the author, the subject might have remained for some time 
longer in impenetrable obscurity, had not Barry himself been impelled 
by an irresistible impulse publicly to proclaim ^is propriety in that pic- 
ture. His pretensions, as might be expected, were treated with dis- 
dain, and Barry burst into tears of anger and vexation ; but the insults 
which he received were the tribute due to the extraordinary merits of 
the painting, and must have proved an ample recompense to the author 
for his temporary mortification. Although no premium had been offered 
that year by advertisement, yet the Dublin society voted the young 
artist £20, as a testimony of his merit. The picture itself was pur- 
chased by some members of the Irish parliament, and by them pre- 
sented to that honourable house, as a monument of genius. It was un- 
happily consumed by the fire which some years afterwards destroyed 
the parliament house in Dublin. 

Only a few days after the exhibition of this picture, the following 
letter, written by Dr Sleigh of Cork, to recommend the young painter, 
was delivered to Barry by a gentleman who proved to be no other than 
the celebrated Edmund Burke: ‘‘We do not know much of painting in 
this place ; but we think Mr Bariy’s picture a work of genius, and even 
a fine production, independent of the disadvantages under which it was 
painted.^’ The result of this interview was an intimate acquaintance 
between Burke and Barry. The following anecdote is related of one 
of their earlier conversations : — ^In a dispute upon taste, Barry quoted, 
by way of autliority, the ‘ Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful,’ which 
Burke playfully disparaged as a mean performance, and no authority at 
all. Upon this Barry — whose natural pertinacity was not likely to be 
unmoved by opposition on such a subject — ^burst into vehement expres- 
sions in favour of the Treatise. “ What I said he, “ do you call that a 
slight and unsubstantial work which is conceived in the spirit of nature 
and truth, — is written with such elegance, and strewn all over with 
the richness of poetic fancy ? I could not afford to buy the work, and 
ti’anscribed it every word with my own hand 1” Burke perceiving that 
the matter was likely to become more serious than he intended, replied, 
“ I know the work — I wrote it myself.’^ Whereupon the young artist 
sprung into his embrace, and then ran to a shelf and presented Burke 
with the copy which he had transcribed. 

Burke saw the necessity of his Mend’s proceeding to London, and 
thence to Italy; and he soon meditated the accomplishment of both 
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these objects, to which the stern independence of Barry presented the 
strongest obstacle ; for though he was himself eager to visit the metro- 
polis, yet he curbed his impatience, until, by his own exertions, and the 
most servile drudgery in his profession, he had acquired a fund to de- 
fray the expenses of his journey. After the lapse of many months, he 
was at length prevailed upon to accompany Richard Burke, the brother 
of his friend, then on his way to London, who, it was added, would be 
able to render him some service in England. On his arrival in the 
metropolis, he was introduced to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who afterwards 
domesticated him in his own family, and extended every possible en- 
couragement to his professional studies. It was at this time that he had 
also an opportunity of associating with Dr Johnson, Dr Goldsmith, and 
other celebrated characters. In cultivating the general principles of his 
art, and in the enjoyment of Burke's friendship and society — for he had 
then returned to England — Barry may be said to have passed some of 
the happiest hours of his existence ; still months, and even years glided 
away, and the schools of Italy were left unexplored. This considera- 
tion was often present to the recollection of Burke, who no sooner came 
into administration along with the marquess of Rockingham, than he, 
together with Sir Joshua Reynolds, procured for Barry the means of 
travelling. In consequence of an arrangement equally honourable to 
all parties concerned, Barry proceeded to Italy, where he remained 
about five years, — a considerable portion of which period appears^ from 
his correspondence with Burke, to have been passed in bickerings with 
his brother-artists. The works of Titian had the greatest share of his 
admiration, but he saw many defects, which none else saw, in Raphael 
and Michael Angelo ; and declared that ‘‘ Rubens, Rembrandt, Van- 
dyck, Teniers, and Saalken, were without the pales of his church.” 
Whilst at Rome, he is said to have been on the point of infidelity, when 
the perusal of Butler’s ‘ Analogy of Religion’ fixed his belief unalter- 
ably, though he remained a Catholic, and a bigotted one. He pursued 
no regular method of study, and painted only two origin^ pictures 
whilst abroad ; on his preparing to return to England, he appears to 
have felt some misgivings as to his future success. “ Oh J I could be 
happy,” he says, “ on my going home, to find some corner where I 
could sit down, in the middle of my studies, books, and casts after the 
antique, to paint this work and others, where I might have models of 
nature when necessary, bread and soup, and a coat to cover me 1 I 
should not care what became of my work when it was done ; but I re- 
flect with horror upon such a fellow as I am, and with such a kind of 
art, in London, with house-rent to pay, duns to follow me, and employers 
to look for. Had I studied art in a manner more accommodated to this 
nation, there would be no dread of this.” 

Hitherto Barry’s life had been more than usually prosperous ; not 
only had his first unassisted effort in the profession been eminently suc- 
cessful, but he had also obtained the notice and protection of men 
whose patronage alone was honour. His first painting after his excur- 
sion to Italy was- Venus rising from the Sea;’ a production not inferior 
to any of the efforts of his pencil, and which by some judges has been 
pronounced to be his best. He afterwards painted ^Jupiter and Juno.’ 
But not finding this style of composition meet with patronage, he took 
for his next subject * The Death of Wolfe ’ at the battle of Quebec. 
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This would probably have obtained great applause^ had not Barry’s dis- 
dain of anything ordinary induced him to represent the combatants on 
both sides in a state of nudity. About a year afterwards he was acutely 
mortified at the refiisal of the bishop of London to allow the introduc- 
tion of paintings into St Paul’s, — a matter which, he says, he had long 
set his heart upon,” and in which he was to have had a considerable 
share. The sentiments which he entertained upon this occasion gave 
rise to his ^ Inquiry into the Real and Imaginary Obstruction to the 
Progress of Art in England,’ published in 1775, in which he success- 
fully refutes the theory of Winkleman, that the climate of this country 
unfitted its inhabitants for attaining to high eminence in the arts, but 
denounces our antiquarians and connoisseurs with great virulence, and 
bitterly inveighs against the success of portrait-painters as inimical to 
the progress of historic art. 

Barry now offered to adorn the great room of the Society of Arts 
with a series of historical paintings at his own expense. This magnifi- 
cent offer being accepted by the society, commenced his task in 1777, 
and finished it in 1783. The performance consisted of six pictures: — 
‘ The ^tory of Orpheus ‘ Harvest Home ‘ The Victors at Olympia ;* 
^Navigation, or the Triumph of the Thames f *The Distribution of 
Premiums by the Society of Arts and ‘ Elysium, or the State of Final 
Retribution.’ These were, upon the whole, splendid compositions, and 
raised the artist’s reputation to a very high pitch. 

Two years after his return from Italy, he was elected Royal acade- 
mician ; and, in the year 1786, Professor of Painting to the Royal aca- 
demy. This appointment, highly honourable in itself, and which might 
have been deemed the summit of his wishes, was, on the contrary, pro^ 
ductive of nothing but unhappiness to him. Original, and in many re- 
spects extremely singular, in his opinions, he proposed changes and in- 
novations which could not consistently be complied with, and by these 
means he often subjected himself to the pain of a refusal. His great 
object was to appropriate a fund accumulated from the receipts of exhi- 
bitions, to form a gallery of the old masters for the use of the pupils. 
In this, and in mapy other efforts which he made with the same view, 
he entirely failed ; so that, by continual opposition, he at length rendered 
himself so obnoxious to his brethren, that early in March, 1799, a body 
of charges was received by the council at the Royal academy, against 
the Professor of Painting; upon which the following resolution was 
passed : “ That the charges and information were sufficiently important 
to be laid before the whole body of academicians to be examined, and 
if they coincide in opinion, the heads of those charges to be then com- 
municated to the Professor of Painting.” This was intimated to Mr 
Barry by order of the council. On the 19th of March the academy 
received the minutes of the council respecting the charges, and I'eferred 
them to a committee elected for the purpose. The met: again 

on the 15 th of April, to receive the report of the committee; when Mr 
Barry rose, and demanded to be famished with a copy of the report. 
This being denied, he protested against the injustice of the whole pro- 
ceeding, and withdrew, declaring in plain terms, that if they acted in 
conjunction with his enemies, without giving him the opportunity of 
answering for himself, and refuting the charges alleged against him, 
he should be ashamed to belong to the academy.” Having withdrawn, 
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he was removed by a vote from the professor’s chair, and, by a subse- 
quent vote, expelled the academy. The whole proceedings were then 
laid before his majesty, who was pleased to approve them, and Barry's 
name was accordingly struck off the roll of academicians. Upon the 
circumstances of this transaction we forbear to dilate : it was decisive 
as to his future prospects. 

From the period of his expulsion from the academy, the life of Barry 
presents little variety of incident. He appears to have been absorbed 
in the proud independence of a mind yet unbroken and unsubdued. 
During his later years he resided alone ; with his own hands supplying 
all his wants, and performing all domestic offices. Abstemious in his 
diet, frugal in his habits, and negligent in his person, there was little in 
his appearance to attract the observation of congenial minds ; neverthe- 
less he still numbered among his friends, some who, through all its dis- 
guises, could recognise the flame of that genius which was not yet ex- 
tinguished. By the exertions of the earl of Radnor, and others, the 
sum of nearly £1000 was collected for him ; and, in consideration of 
this sum. Sir Robert Peele, at a meeting of the subscribers, liberally 
offered to secure him an annuity of £120. But the artist was not per- 
mitted to enjoy the benefit designed for him by his friends ; for, in the 
month of February, 1806, he was attacked by a paralytic stroke, at an 
eating-house,. from whence he was removed almost in an insensible state 
to the house of Joseph Bonomi, artist, Great Titchfleld street, where he 
died on the 22d of the same month. Sir Robert Peele, on being ap- 
prised of Barry’s death, and of the indigence in which he died, imme- 
diately offered £200 out of the £1000 now become his own, to defray 
the expense of a public interment in St Paul’s and, in order to give 
greater effect to the solemnity, he proposed the following motion in the 
Society of arts, on the 5th of March : — ‘‘ That permission be given to 
place the body of Mr Barry in the great room of the society, the night 
previous to the interment, as the last tribute in the power of the society 
to offer to the remains of the illustrious artist to whose labours it is in- 
debted for the series of classical paintings which adorn its walls which 
motion, so honourable to his memory as an artist, was unanimously 
carried. The funeral having been fixed for Friday, the 14th of March, 
the body lay in state the preceding evening. At one o’clock on the 
Friday, the funeral procession took place to St Paul’s ; the service was 
performed in the chapel near the^west door of the cathedral; and from 
thence the body was taken to the south-east corner of the crypt, under 
the cathedral, where it was finally deposited between the remains of Sir 
Christopher Wren and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Previous to his last ill- 
ness, Barry was engaged in painting the ‘ Origin of Evil, Grief, Pain,’ 
&C., which he is said to have completed. He also left an unfinished 
portrait of Lord Nelson. 

In person, Barry, who used to describe himself as a “ pock-pitted, 
hard-featured, little fellow,” was below the middle size. His sour tem- 
per, and impatience of contradiction, alienated from him the sympathies 
of those who were most disposed to befriend him; even the ardent 
friendship of Burke was at last chilled into reserve, though never to 
indifference. Yet with all his fierceness, he had some generous quali- 
ties. Notwithstanding the mutual dislike between himself and Rey- 
nolds,-^who once said to Bacon, the sculptor, If there be a man on 
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earth I seriously dislike, it is that Barry,” — afkr the death .of Sir Joshua 
he went to the academy, 'and pronounced a glowing eulogium upon 
him as an artist and a man. His many faults, too, were accompanied 
by an independent and honest spirit. When some one advised him, 
for the sake of appearance, to take a better house, and set up a neat 
establishment, he replied, The pride of honesty protests against such 
a rash speculation.” His abode and costume, are thus described by 
Southey, who visited him at his apartments in Castle-street, “ He 
wore at that time an old coat of green baize, but from which time had 
taken all the green that incrustations of paint and dirt had not covered. 
His wig was one which you might suppose he had borrowed from a 
scare-crow; all round it there projected a fringe of his own grey hair. 
He lived alone in a house w'hich was never cleaned ; and he slept on a 
bedstead witii no other furniture than a blanket nailed on one side.” 


Carter. 

BOBN A. D. 1717. DIED A. D. 1806. 

Elizabeth Carter was born on the 16tli of December, 1717, at 
Deal, in Kent. She was the eldest daughter of the Rev. Nicholas 
Carter, D.D. perpetual curate of the chapel in that town, and after- 
wards rector of Woodchurch and Ham. It does not appear that the 
infancy and early youth of Mrs Carter offered any promise of those 
attainments for which she was so celebrated in after life. Yet her 
eager desire to become a scholar, and her steady perseverance in the 
pursuit of learning, conquered those impediments which are opposed to 
the entrance on the study of the dead languages. This ardent thirst 
after knowledge was,” says Mr Pennington, her biographer, ** at length 
crowned with complete success, and her acquirements became, even 
very early in life, such as are rarely met with. What she had once 
gained she never afterwards lost, an effect, indeed, to be expected from 
the intense application by which she acquired her learning, and which 
is often by no means the case with respect to those, the quickness of 
whose faculties renders labour almost useless.” Very, early, it seems, 
she cultivated a taste for poetry;' for in the year 1738 she published 
a small collection of poems, written before she was twenty years of age. 

The year 1739 first introduced Mrs Carter to the world as a writer 
in prose as well as in verse. Her first work was a translation from the 
French of the critique of ‘ Crousaz on Pope's Essay on Man.' Before 
she had finished this translation, she began another, from the Italian of 
Algarotti's ‘ Newtonionismo par le Dame.' The English title, of this 
work was, * Sir Isaac Newton's Philosophy explained for the Use of 
Ladies, in Six Dialogues on Light and Colours.’ This was printed by 
Cave in the same year, 1739, in two volumes, 12mo, and was thought 
to be very well done. This book is — like the former — very scarce. 
These translations, though Mrs Carter never spoke of them when fur- 
ther advanced in life and learning, had, at the time they were published, 
a considerable influence upon her fame ; and one of them was the 
means of introducing her to the celebrated countess of Hertford, after- 
wards dutchess of Somerset. An event which had probably a great in- 
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fltience upon Mrs Carter’s success in the world, as well as upon her 
literary fame, was her acquaintance with Miss Talbot, which commenc- 
ed in February, 1741. Indeed, this was an era in her life of no small 
importance ; for this acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy, which 
continued uninterrupted to the end of that excellent and accomplished 
lady’s life ; she was the means of introducing her to many of her Mends, 
of great eminence both in rank and learning.* In the same year, they 
commenced a most unreserved and confidential epistolary correspon- 
dence, which, as long as Miss Talbot survived, met with no interrup- 
tion, nor was ever checked by the most transient coldness or estrange- 
ment. To this friend Mrs Carter was indebted for her introduction to 
Dr Seeker, then bishop of Oxford, who, when he became archbishop of 
Canterbury, preferred her brother-in-law, Dr Pennington, to the living 
of Tunstall, in that diocese. Among Mrs Carter’s other correspondents, 
we find the name of the Rev. John Duncombe, the translator of Horace. 
He married Miss Highmore, a young lady of whom Richardson, in his 
letters, speaks in the highest terms. 

Mrs Carter was several years engaged in the arduous task of educat- 
ing her brother Henry, who, Mr Pennington remarks, “ is perhaps the 
only instance of a student, at Cambridge, who was indebted for his 
previous education to one of the other sex : and this circumstance ex- 
cited no small surprise there, when it wa^ inquired, after his examina- 
tion, at wbat school he had been brought up ?” Her leisure hours, we 
learn, were w^U employed, since to them the world owes her greatest 
work, and that which principally contributed to make her known, the 
translation of Epictetus. This was undertaken at the desire of Miss 
Talbot, enforced by the bishop of Oxford. It was begun in the sum- 
mer of 1749 ; and was sent up in sheets, as fast as it was written, for 
the entertainment of Miss Talbot, and to receive the bishop’s correc- 
tions. It was not originally designed for publication ; and therefore, 
at first, some chapters were omitted, as not being likely to give her 
friend any pleasure, which were afterwards translated, and added in 
their proper places^’ 

In December, 1752, Mrs Carter says, in one of her letters to Miss 
Talbot, I have now just ended' the translation, and will soon begin 
with the fair copy, or wait till my lord has been so good as to correct 
the fourth book, as you think best.” As the ‘ Enchiridion,’ or * Man- 
ual of Epictetus,’ had been translated by Dr Stanhope, as well as by 
other writers of less note, it was not Mrs Carter’s first intention to 
translate either that or the fragments^ The bishop, however, requested 
her to uuderiake these also, which would make it a complete work. 
These Were finished iu May, 1756, and, like the rest, sent to the bish- 
op for revisal.^ 

' The printing of this work was begun in June, 1767, and was not finished till 
April, 1758 ; it was in one volume, large quarto, 606 pages, besides the introduction 
of 84 ; there were 1,018 copies struck off at first; but as they were found insufficient 
for the subscribers, in the following July 250 more were printed. There have been 
two subsequent editions, in two volumes duodecimo, besides one in two volumes oc- 
tavo, published since Mrs Carter’s decease, with some additional notes. It was printed 
by subscription, and the price was a guinea ; one half to be paid at the time 'of sub- 
scribing, and the remainder on the delivery of the book. The number of subscribers 
was very great, no less (as entered on her own copy, some of the names being in MS.) 
than 1031 5 And the list of naihes Was most respectable, comprehending a large pro- 
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After the publication of her Epictetus, Mrs Carter’s circumstances 
became so easy, that she was no longer wholly dependent upon her 
father ; though she still resided with him whenever she was at Deal. 
But she was now enabled to live for several months in that part of Lon- 
don which she never afterwards quitted. She thought herself more in- 
dependent in lodgings, as well as more at her ease, than she could be in 
visiting at any friend’s house, many of whom would gladly have received 
her. She therefore engaged apartments in Clarges-street, Piccadilly, in 
which she lived many years. This was next door to the house in which 
she died ; and except the interval of a year or two after the death of 
her old landlady, No. 20, when she had lodgings in Chapel-street, May- 
fair, she resided constantly in the winter in Clarges-str^t. 

Lord Bath and Mrs Montague having formed a plan of visiting the 
continent together, this plan was carried into effect soon after the sign- 
ing of the treaty of peace the beginning of the year 1763. In this 
party the ideas of pleasure and health were connected. The Spa 
waters had been prescribed to Lord Bath. At Mrs Montague’s earnest 
request, Mrs Carter was prevailed on to join the party, which was, of 
course, attaided with no expense to her. Dt Douglas also, the late 
bishop of Salisbury, the learned and well-known detector of literary 
forgeries, who tv'as then chapkin to Lord Bath, as well as his intimate 
friend, travelled with them. This excursion produced a series of letters 
from Mrs Carter to Miss Talbot, many of which are extremely enter- 
taining, and the whole indeed curious and interesting. The tour, as 
may well be supposed, considering who and what her companions were, 
was, to Mrs Carter, a most delightful one. Indeed it may be considered 
as an epoch in a life varied with so few events. She always dwelt 
upon it with peculiar pleasure, even to the last, and had the most per- 
fect recollection of every circumstance attending it. 

After Mrs Carter’s return from Spa, she passed the winter, as usual, 
at her lodgings in Clarges-street During the first part of it. Miss 
Talbot was on a visit to Canterbury. In one of Mrs Carter^s letters to 
her while there, she shows her opinion of two characters at that time 
of great note, in language more pointed, warm, and expressive, than 
she generally used. “ I lately heard,” she says, that Churchill, with- 
in two years, has got £3,500 by his ribald . scribbling. Happy age 
of virtue and of genius, in which Wilkes is a patriot, and Churchill 
a poet I” 

About three years before Mrs Carter’s death, Lady Bath represented 
to her father, that every thing was then so increased in price, the £100 
was much less valuable than when the annuity was granted, and Sir 
William generously added £50 to it. This, added to what her uncfe 

portion of those who were most eminent in station as well as literatnre. The first 
delivery to the booksellers for the respective subscribers was 650 copies. The whole 
expense of priiitlng the work, including the proposals and receipts, as appears by Mr 
Richardson’s bill, who printed it, was only £67 7s. (that is, not including the 250 
copies added afterwards) ; and as many more copies were subscribed for, by way of 
compliment, than were claimed, Mrs was a gainer by the work nearly, if not 

quite, a thousand pounds. It sold so well, and the price kept up so remarkably, that 
some years after Dr Seeker, then archbishop of Canterbury, brought a bookseller’s 
catalogue to her, saying, “ Here, Madam Carter, see how ill I am used by the world ; 
here are my sermons selling at half-price, while your Epictetus truly is not to be 
had under eighteen shillings, only three shillings less than the original subscription.” 
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had left her about a year before, placed Mrs Carter very much at her 
ease in point of circumstances. Her habits of life, indeed, were such, 
that a very little sufficed her. 

Early in August, 1768, Mrs Carter had the misfortune to lose her 
old and highly respected friend, Archbishop Seeker. Mrs Talbot and 
her daughter had resided with him; but upon this occasion they re- 
moved to Lower Grosvenor-street, where Miss Talbot also expired, 
January, 9th, 1770. This was a very severe stroke to Mrs Carter, 
and most deeply felt ; nor did she ever speak of Miss Talbot without 
the most affecting expressions of esteem and tenderness. 

Mrs Carter’s father died in the year 1774, in his eighty-seventh 
year. “ This event made no great difference in her establishment or 
way of life, excepting that she had no longer the use of a carriage 
which he had kept for some years. His fortune was divided amongst 
his children ; but the house was Mrs Carter’s, and her income was now 
sufficient to enable her to live in it with much comfort and hospitality.” 
To this fortune an addition was, next year, very unexpectedly made, 
by the death of Mr Montague ; soon after which event, Mrs Mon- 
tague settled upon her an annuity of one hundred pounds, and secured 
it to her by bond. 

“ From this period of her life, Mrs Carter could hardly be considered 
in the light of a professed literary character. 

After the publication of the third edition of her poems, to which 
some were added, she wrote nothing for the press. Her hcad-aches 
were very violent and frequent, and prevented her from reading or 
writing any thing which required much attention.” 

This excellent and exemplary woman expired on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 1806. In 1807 were published ‘Memoirs of her Life,’ with 
a new edition of her poems, by the Rev. Montague Pennington ; and, 
in 1808, her correspondence with Miss Talbot was published in two 
volumes octavo. 


BORN A. D. 1734. — ^DIBD A. D. 1807. 

This learned gentleman was descended from a Norfolk family of high 
respectability. He received the first rudiments of education from 
Drs Clark and Rullock, successively deans of Norwich ; and, in 1748, 
was sent to the university of Cambridge as a fellow-commoner of Clare- 
hall. He resided several years at his hall, most sedulously prosecuting 
his academical course, and distinguishing himself by the correctness of 
his moral conduct. He afterwards entered himself of Lincolns-inn, b}'' 
which society he was called to the bar, and practised at it with con- 
siderable success, and the promise of future eminence in the profession, 
until the decease of his father, when, coming into the possession of a 
handsome fortune, he took his leave of Westminster-hall, and devoted 
himself to the pursuits of learning. 

His first literary performance was, ‘ An Essay on the English Con- 
stitution and Government,’ published in 1767. In 1773 he published 
‘ A Letter addressed to Dr Hawkesworth, and humbly recommended 
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to the perusal of the very Learned Deists.* In 1777 he communicated 
to the society of Antiquaries an ingenious and very interesting me- 
moir on the ‘ Castellated Remains of Past Ages/ which was followed by 
a fuller memoir in 1782. They are both printed in the ‘ Archseologia.’ 
In 1780 he published ‘Hymns to the Supreme Being, in imitation of 
the Eastern Songs/ 12mo. In 1783, ‘ Proposals for establishing at Sea 
a Marine School, or Seminary for Seamen,* 8vo. In 1788 he present- 
ed to the religious world his curious and learned ‘ Morsels of Criticism, 
tending to illustrate some few passages in the’ Holy Scriptures, upon 
Philosophical Principles, and an enlarged View of Things,* 4tQ ; to 
which a supplement was added in 1800. The public attention was in 
a very particular manner called to the contents of the former of these 
volumes, by the author of the ‘ Pursuits of Literature,’ on account of 
some striking interpretation of prophecy which they exhibited, and 
which were, several years after the appearance of the ‘ Morsels,’ in a 
remarkable degree confirmed by the great events which took place in 
Europe. 

In his explanation of the 24th chapter of St Matthew’s gospel, prin- 
cipally of the 29th verse, he obseires as follows r — “ We may remark, 
if the words are to be understood as spoken merely emblematically, 
that the images made use of are such as are well-known to predict — 
consistently with their constant use in many other parts of prophecy — 
a great destruction and almost annihilation of many of those lawful 
powers which rule on earth, however beneficial any of them may be to 
the earth ; and a dreadful lessening of the dignity and splendour of all 
greatness, and a subversion of all good order and civil government. 
Than which nothing can be expected more formidable. Dreadful in- 
deed,” adds he, “ must be a time, if such a one is to come, when men 
are let loose upon each other, possessed of all their present improve- 
ments and advantages, but unrestrained either by law or civil govern- 
ment, or by conscience and good principle ; scorning the admonition 
and authority of those who ought to maintain justice, and assisted by 
the more rude and barbarous parts of the world, whom they shall find 
too ready to increase the universal uproar.” At the conclusion of his 
remarks on the Revelation, chap. xvi. verses 13 and 14, he says: 
“ Here, while we maintain due reverential fear, our interpretation must 
end. Nothing but the events themselves, when they come to pass, can 
rightly explain the rest. And they will certainly speak loudly enough 
for themselves, as those before them have done. Only I must just re- 
mark, that it seems as if persecution, and the horrid influences of ignor- 
ance and barbarism, were allowed to produce their dire effects during 
the first part of the period of time described under the vials ; and as if 
irreligion, vanity, and a total want of all serious principle, and a misap- 
plication of the refinements of civilization, were to be allowed to pro- 
duce their mischief also, at the latter end of that period.”—" It will be 
happy for those who shall live some years hence, if they can prove me 
guilty of a mistake on this point. I speak and write with cautious 
reverence and fear, acknowledging that I am liable to error, and by no 
means pretending to prophecy; but still apprehending myself bound not 
,to conceal the truth, where any matter appears to be revealed in Holy 
Scripture ; and especially when the bringing an impending denunciation 
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to light, if it be a truth, may be an awful warning and caution to many, 
and prevent their becoming accessory to evil/’ 

In 1791 he published ‘ An Imitation of the Prayer of Abel,’ in the 
style of Eastern poetry ; and in 1793 his ‘ Considerations on the Utility 
of the National Debt,’ 8vo. In 1796 the lovers of antiquarian research 
were gratified with his elegant ‘Vestiges of Oxford Castle,’ folio ; and 
in the same year he presented to the philosophical world his ‘ Remarks 
concerning Stones said to have fallen from the Clouds, both in these 
Days and in Ancient Times,’ 4to. Two years afterwards he sent forth 
his ‘ Remarks on the Signs of the Times,' 4to. to which a supplement 
was added in the following year, which led to the ‘ Critical Disquisi- 
tions ’ of Bishop Horsley on the 18th chapter of Isaiah, addressed in a 
letter to Mr King, in which his lordship bestows the following high but 
well-merited eulogium on that gentleman : “ I cannot enter upon the 
subjects without professing, not to yourself, but to the world, how highly 
I esteem your writings for the variety and depth of erudition, the saga- 
city and piety which appear in every part of them: but appear not more 
in them than in the conversation and habits of your life, to those who 
have the happiness, as I have, to enjoy your intimacy and friendship. 
I must publicly declare that I think you are rendering the best service 
to the church of God by turning the attention of believers to the true 
sense of all the prophecies.” The learned prelate some years afterwards 
published his ingenious and scientific tract ‘ On Virgil’s Two Seasons 
of Honey, and his Season of sowing Wheat, with a new and compen- 
dious Method of investigating the Risings and Fallings of the Fixed 
Stars,’ which he likewise addressed to Mr King in an affectionate de- 
dication, “ as eminently qualified to judge of the soundness of the argu- 
ments, the truth of the conclusions, and to appreciate the merits of the 
whole.” 

In 1799 Mr King published the first volume of a most arduous and 
magnificent undertaking, the work of many years laborious ■ study and 
investigation, entitled ‘ Munimenta Antiqua, or Observations on An- 
cient Castles, including Remarks on the whole Progress of Architec- 
ture, Ecclesiastical, as well as Military, in Great Britain, and on the 
Corresponding Changes in Manners, Laws, and Customs, tending to il- 
lustrate Modern History, and to elucidate many Interesting Passages in 
various Classic Authors,’ folio. The second volume of this work ap- 
peared in 1802, and the third in 1804. A fourth volume was nearly 
ready the press — ^when death closed the labours of its author. In 
1803 Mr King published a small tract entitled ‘ Honest Apprehensions, 
and sincere Confessions of Faith of a plain honest Layman,’ and in 
1805 he engaged in a literary discussion with Mr Dutens on the anti- 
quity of the arch, which led to several publications on both sides. 

Mr King died in 1807. He left behind him an uncommonly large 
collection of most curious and valuable MSS. on various subjects, writ- 
ten at different periods of his life. 
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BORN A. D- 1761. ^DIED A. D. 1807. 

John Opie was born in 1761, in the parish of St Agnes, coun- 
ty of Cornwall. His father moved in a humble walk of life, being a 
village-carpenter ; and the education received by the boy is not likely 
to have been very liberal. He himself, however, at the early age of 
twelve, taught an evening-school ; and we are told, by a very respect* 
able authority, that at ** ten years old, he was not only able to solve 
many dlfhcult problems of Euclid, but was thought capable of in- 
structing others.” Certain it is, however, that it was not in the char- 
acter of a pedagogue that young Opie — although denominated the ‘‘lit- 
tle Sir Isaac” — distinguished himself. The first spark of latent genius 
appears to have been elicited on beholding one of his companions em- 
ployed On a subject of natural history ; and the first effort the pencil 
was directed towards the drawing and embellishing of a butterfiy, — an 
object at once gaudy and fiimilxar, and not at all unlikely to attract the 
ambition of a child. 

Dr Wolcott, who at one time actually wielded the pencil himself as 
an amateur, and with considerable success as to effect, was occasionally 
carried by his professional pursuits to the village of St Agnes, about 
eight miles distant from the usual place of his abode. While there, he 
had seen and admired some rude drawings in common chalk, and soon 
learned the history of the artist at the house of a patient. The lady of 
the mansion, pointing to a very popular print of a ferm-yard, observed, 
that the ‘sawyer’s lad, of whom she had already made mention, had 
copied it very exactl 3 \ 'On this the doctor immediately proceeded to 
the saw-pit, at the bottom of which he discovered the youth in question 
occupied about his daily labours. Having called him up, be began to 
put questions about his performances, and was told, in the true Cornish 
dialect — the accent of which never wholly forsook the artist’s tongue,— 
“that he painted blazing stars I Duke William I King and Queen I and 
Mrs Nankivell’s cat !” On expressing a wish to behold some of these 
master-pieces, the boy, tucking his leathern apron around his loins, im- 
mediately bounded across the hedge, and returned, not only with the 
cat just alluded to in the catalogue of his works, but also with two other 
most ferocious-looking monsters, and a portrait of the devil sketched 
out in strict conformity to vulgar tradition, being provided with a mon- 
strous pair of horns, two goggle eyes, and a long tail. 

Soon after this interview the lad trudged to Truro, and, by invita- 
tion, dined at the house of his new protector ; who presented him with 
brushes, colours, &c. These trifling favours were soon followed by 
others of a more important nature. In addition to some practlcai in- 
structions in his art, he received both bed and board, and was aeconamo- 
dated with the use of productions of a superior class of artists, for the 
purpose of imitation ; while bis own rough sketches were carefully cor- 
lected by the hand of friendship. By the kindness of his patron 
the acquirements of the young painter were now greatly increased, and 
his fame began to be blazoned abroad. He soon could pencil out a 
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decent head for five shillings, and at the end of a twelve-nionth he un- 
dertook small half-lengths. When he had thus depicted the likenesses 
of half the town of Truro, he determined to increase the circle of his 
practice, and accordingly trudged, with his apparatus, to the neighbour- 
ing villages and seats. From a profitable expedition to Padstow, whi- 
ther he had repaired dressed in a peasant’s short jacket, after painting 
not only the heads, but the menial servants, together with the dogs and 
cats, of the ancient family of Prideaux ; he returned with a fashionable 
coat, laced ruffles, and silk stockings I On this occasion, with true 
filial piety, he presented his mother, who had been uneasy at his long 
absence, with the sum of twenty guineas, the fruit of his recent labours. 

The late Lord Bateman, one of his earliest patrons, now employed 
him on old men, beggars, &c. and in 1777, when only sixteen years of 
age, he painted his own portrait for that nobleman. By this time, he 
had raised the price of his heads progressively to seven shillings ten 
and sixpence, fifteen, and twenty-one shillings ; it remained sometime 
stationary at a guinea. 

It was now determined by Dr Wolcott that the young man should 
remove to Exeter- On this occasion he determined to change his sur- 
name from Hoppy, which it originally had been, and which was con- 
ceived to have something vulgar appertaining to it, to that of Opie, the 
appellation of a very genteel family in the duchy of Cornwall. In 1782 
the doctor and his protege, being both determined to emerge from the 
obscurity of provincial practice, repaired together to the metropolis, 
and, as they were unmarried, their joint expenses were supplied from a 
common purse. This mode of life, however, as might have been easily 
conjectured, did not continue long ; and Mr Opie, being the first to 
perceive its inconveniences, communicated his opinion by letter to his 
friend, who happened to be absent in the country ; subsequently to this 
period they were never cordially united ; they indeed met and visited, 
but all their former attachment was wanting ; nor during the remainder 
of their joint lives did a sincere reconciliation take place. 

The artist’s ‘ Old Beggar-Man’ introduced him to the notice of the 
royal family, and he was honoured with an order to repair to the queen ’s- 
house. On this occasion, his majesty purchased some pictures of him, 
not indeed at a royal, but at a ‘‘ gentleman’s price,” — a circumstance 
which assuredly proved serviceable to his reputation. The talents of 
the artist himself and the new^spapers did the rest ; as public curiosity 
was not a little excited by the accounts respecting a self-taught boy, 

drawn out from a tin-mine in the county of Cornwall.” 

‘ Success now smiled on the labours of Mr Opie, and, as is usual in 
such cases, he changed his place of residence with his change of for- 
tune. Having originally resided in a little court in the neighbourhood 
of Leicester-square, he removed first to a house in Great-Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and then to Berner’s-street, Oxford Road, In 
1786 he was known as an exhibitor at Somerset- House, soon after which 
he aspired to academical honours. He ‘ accordingly became, first an 
academician elect, and then a royal academician. For some little time 
he enjoyed the profit and reputation of a fashionable portrait-painter ; 
and, where strength, breadth, and character, were demanded, his pencil 
was deservedly celebrated, in respect to the male figure. For interest- 
ing beggars, — a complete representation of age and misery coupled to* 
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gether in old men and old women, — ruffian robbers, and midnight as- 
sassins, — perhaps Opie had no equal among his contemporaries. He 
also was one of those artists who were employed to embody the thoughts 
of our great dramatic bard, and he accordingly painted several pictures 
for the Shakspeare Gallery.* 

When the Royal institution was formed, it became necessary that an 
artist should be found out who could deliver lectures on the subject of 
painting, and Mr Opie was accordingly selected for that purpose. It 
must be fairly owned, however, that nature had not rendered him elo- 
quent; that he was destitute of those graces which are calculated to 
please a polite auditory, and that as a public orator he possessed no 
other qualification except the, power of instructing those to whom he 
addressed himself. No sooner did the professorship of painting in the 
royal academy become vacant, than Opie started as a candidate for the 
prize; he, however, resigned his claims in favour .of Mr Fuseli : but, on 
the appointment of the latter to the office of keeper of the academy, he 
renewed his pretensions, and was elected without any difficulty. The 
lectures delivered by him at Somerset-House rather added to than de- 
tracted firom his reputation ; and be is allowed to have been far more 
successful there than in Albemarle-street. 

‘ The Life of Reynolds,* published in Dr Wolcott’s edition of Pil- 
kington’s Dictionary, was the first specimen of his literary abilities. In 
this he displayed a profound knowledge of the subject, — a quick and 
powerful perception of distinctive character, — and a mastery of language 
little to be expected from a youth who was supposed to have been des- 
titute of learning. He next published a Letter in the Morning Chron- 
icle, in which he proposed a distinct plan for the formation of a National 
Gallery, tending at once to exalt the arts of this country, and immorta- 
lize its glories. 

While enjoying great domestic happiness, and high reputation in his 
art, he was suddenly seized with a mortal disease, which baffled all the 
skill of his physicians. He expired on Thursday, April 9th, 1807, in 
the forty-sixth year of his age. His form was rather slender than ath- 
letic, and his visage cast in one of the coarse moulds of nature ; at the 
same time it must be allowed that his eye partook of penetration. His 
manners, however, in general were destitute of that urbanity which re- 
commends a man to the favour of society, while his address was awkward 
and uncouth, and his conversation abrupt ; there was yet good sense in 
it, however, and an acuteness of observation that displayed more than 
an ordinary intellect. West says of him : “ He painted what he saw in 
the most masterly manner, and he varied little from it. He rather bent 
Lis subject to the figure, than the figure to his subject That may be 
said of Opie, which can only be truly said of the highest geniuses, , that 
he saw Nature in one point more distinctly and forcibly than any painter 
that ever lived. The truth of colour, as conveyed to the eye through 
the atmosphere, by which the distance of every object is ascertain^, 

' The writer of the above memoir in the ‘Monthly Magazine’ here* gives the follow- 
ing catalogue of Mr Opie’s paintings — 1. The death of David Rizzio; 2. The Murder 
of James I. king of Scotland ; 3. The Presentation in the Temple ; 4. Jephtha’s Vow ; 
5. Arthur ; 6. Juliet in the Garden ; 7. Escape of Gil Bias ; 8. Musidora ; 9. A Beggar, 
in possession of Dr Wolcott. In the exhibition of 1806, he had eight portraits ; in that 
of 1807, six ; in neither of these appeared any other subject whatsoever. 
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was never better expressed than by him. He resigned himself unwill- 
ingly to fancy ; yet examples are not wanting, both in historical sub- 
jects and in portraits, in which he added to the subject before him with 
felicity. His pictures possessed, in an eminent degree, w^hat painters 
call breadth. They were deficient in some of the more refined distinc- 
tions which mark the highly-polished works of Kaffaelle, Titian, and 
Reynolds ; but they displayed so invariable an appearance of truth, as 
seemed sufficient to make a full apology, if it had been wanted, for the 
absence of all the rest ” 


BOEN A.D. 1741. DIED A. D. 1807. 

Isaac Reed was born on the 1st of January, 1741, in Stewart-street, 
Old Artillery Ground, London. His father, though engaged in tlie 
humble occupation of a baker, was a man of education and abilities su- 
perior to his apparent condition. Being of a constitution exceedingly 
delicate, Isaac, during his earliest years, remained with his parents, from 
whom he was at length removed to an academy at Streatham. 

In the year 1757 he became an articled clerk to Messrs Perrot and 
Hodgson, then eminent attorneys in London. When his clerkship was 
concluded, he engaged himself as assistant to Mr Hoskins, of Lincoln s- 
inn, barrister and conveyancer. In this situation he remained for about 
a year, when he took chambers in Grays-inn, and began to practise as 
a conveyancer on his own account. Independently, however, of his 
application to the laborious duties of his profession, previous to this pe- 
riod he had acquired a decided taste for old English literature, and an 
intimate acquaintance with old English authors. Retired and simple 
in his manners, strict and unbending in his integrity, and without any 
prepossession for the law, of which he has been heard to say “ the prac- 
tice w£i8 intolerable,” he soon sacrificed, without reluctance, his expec- 
tations of professional advancement, and gave his chief attention to pur- 
suits more agreeable to his accustomed habits, and better suited to his 
peculiar turn of mind. 

So early as the year 1768 he collected into one volume the poetical 
works of Lady Mary Wortley Montague. In 1778 he printed a few 
copies of Middleton’s curious unpublished play, called ‘ The Witch, a 
TragirComedie,’ which were only circulated privately among his friends. 
In the same year appeared a sixth volume of Dr Young’s works. In 
1773 he collected and published the Cambridge ‘Seatonian Prize 
Poems,’ firom their iustitution in 1750. From 1773 to about 1780 he 
was a valuable and constant contributor to the ‘ Westminster Magazine,’ 
more particularly in the biographical department. He was also an oc- 
casional contributor to the * Gentleman’s Magazine but in later years, 
‘ The European Magazine,’ of which he was editor and a proprietor till 
the -close of 1806, was honoured with his immediate and particular care 
and superintendence. In 1775 appeared ‘ Pearch’s Collection of Poems,’ 
4 vols., which has been erroneously ascribed to George Keate, Esq., 
but was edited by Reed; and, in 1777, an account of the ‘Life and 
Writings of the late Rev. Dr Dodd.’ The ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ 2 
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vols, 8ro, founded upon * Baker’s Companion to the Play-house,’ was a 
favourite work of Mr Reed’s, and may be considered as one of his most 
original productions. Since its publication, in 1782, he continually in- 
terested himself in arranging and collecting materials for an improved 
edition ; but finding himself unequal to continue his exertions, the, pro- 
perty of this work was transferred to Messrs Longman and Rees ; and, 
on Mr Reed’s strongest recommendation, the completion of it was under- 
taken by Mr Stephen Jones. In 1780 appeared an improved edition 
of ^ Dodsley’s Old Plays,’ in 12 vols. ; the original title-pages of which 
were found among Mr Reed’s papers*, having been cancelled, on account 
of the publishers having inserted the name of the editor, — a circum- 
stance always highly repugnant to his feelings. In 1782 he edited a 
new edition of ‘ Dodsley’s Collection of Poems,’ with biographical notes, 
6 vols, 8vo- To these we may add two supplemental volumes to Dr 
Johnson’s works, 1788 ; a select collection of fugitive pieces of wit and 
humour, in prose and verse, under the title of the ‘ Repository,’ 4 vols. 
8vo, 1777 — 1783 ; the ‘ Life of Goldsmith,’ prefixed to the second vo- 
lume of his Essays, collected and published in 8 vols., by Mr Wright, 
1798 ; and a condse delineation of his friend, Dr Farmer, communi- 
cated to William Seward, Esq., and printed in his Biographiana. 

To the generality of readers, however, the name of Reed is most 
familiar as an annotator on Shakspeare- The first edition of Shakspeare 
in which he was engaged was that of 1785, in 10 vols. This he under- 
took at the particular request of his friend Steevens, with whom Mr Reed 
was joint-editor in the subsequent edition of 1793, in 15 vols. Mr 
Steevens, feeling himself deeply indebted for Mr Reed’s persevering at- 
tention and valuable assistance, bequeathed to him his own corrected copy 
of Shakspeare, from which was published, in 1803, Reed’s last splendid 
edition of Shakspeare, in 21 vols., 8vo. To this edition his name was 
formally prefixed. 

These, though no inconsiderable proofs of his industry and zeal, are 
far from comprising the sum total of his labours ; indeed, they give a 
very inadequate idea of his literary usefulness. Mr Nichols in particu- 
lar, one of his earliest friends, and editor of Dr King’s works, and the 
suppleirient to Swift in 1776, and of * Anecdotes of Mr Bowyer,* in 
1782, gratefully acknowledges the assistance he derived at that early 
period, in those publications, from the judicious observations of Mr 
Reed. So ample, indeed, was his collection of scarce books, so thor- 
oughly was he conversant in their contents, and withal, so liberal and 
generous in communicating literary information and assistance to others', 
that, to use the words of one of the most amiable of his eulogists, “ his 
friends were at a loss which to admire most, his power, or his inclina- 
tion to assist them.”^ 


‘ Notice in European Magazine. 
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BORN A. D. 1759* — ^DIED A. D. 1808. 

Richard Porson> a native of Norfolk, was born at East Ruston, 
in that county^ on the 25th of December, 1759. He was the eldest 
son of the parish- clerk. 

His father — ^like many others who have received an early education 
themselves — determined that this blessing should not be withheld from 
his children, who consisted of a daughter and three sons. Without 
possessing himself any literary acquirements, by a system of education 
At once simple, rational, and judicious, he laid the foundation for those 
upon which the genius of his son afterwards erected so elegant a super- 
structure. As soon as young Person could speak, he could, according 
to his fathers method — ^which seems to have been an anticipation of 
Dr Bells — trace his letters ; and this exercise delighting his fancy, in- 
fused into his mind an ardour for imitating whatsoever came within the 
scope of his observation ; so that the walls of the house were covered 
with characters, which, from the neatness and fidelity of their delinea- 
tion, attracted much notice. The period of life from nine to twelve 
years was passed by young Person under the superintendence of Mr 
Summers, a village schoolmaster, whose humble powers as a teacher did 
not extend beyond his native language, writing, arithmetic, and the rudi- 
ments of Latin, but here again paternal interposition came in aid of the 
scanty means afforded for instruction; for the boy was accustomed every 
evening to repeat to his father the labours of the day in the exact order 
in which they had occurred, so as at once to strengthen both his memory 
and his judgment. 

The attention to study, which had marked the character of Richard, — 
his various acquirements, and his wonderful memory, — had, we may 
suppose, become the theme of the village. Through the medium of 
report, they were heard of by the Rev. Mr Hewitt, the clergyman; who 
immediately took the subject of this memoir and his brother Thomas 
under his care. The progress of both boys was great; but that of 
Richard so extraordinary, that his improvement became a topic of con- 
versation far beyond the limits of the district. In consequence of this 
celebrity, Mr Norris, a gentleman equally opulent and liberal, became 
the patron of our literary candidate, but first subjected him to an exam- 
ination and scrutiny so severe, that a youth of ordinary talents would 
have shrunk appalled from the scholastic ordeal. Mr Norris, in tlie 
month of August, 1774, sent him to Eton. Although he did not enter 
that celebrated seminary until he was in his fifteenth year, yet he had 
some peculiar advantages, and from the first hour displayed such a su- 
periority of intellect, — such quickness of perception and readiness of 
acquirement, — that the upper boys took him at once into their society. 
The youth whose talents were so extremely useful was speedily courted 
by his school-fellows; to him they applied as to a never-failing resource, 
in every question of difficulty ; and in all the playful excursions of the 
imagination, — in their frolics of fancy as well as in their more serious 
pursuits of erudition, — he was their constant adviser and oracle. Mr 
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Person used in after life to dwell on these happy years of his youth 
with peculiar satisfaction. His literary talents are said to have taken a 
dramatic turn ; and he would sometimes repeat a piece which he had 
composed for exhibition in the Long-chamber, and other compositions 
both of gravity and humour, with that kind of enthusiasm which the 
recollection of his academic pleasures never failed to excite.^ At this 
early age, however, his constitution received a severe shock : an im- 
posthume formed in his lungs, and symptoms threatened a consumption, 
but although the disease weakened his frame, he ultimately recovered. 
The death of Mr Norris was to him a severe blow ; for though, by the 
kindness of some persons of great eminence and liberality he was con- 
tinued at Eton, yet he still most poignantly felt and lamented the loss of 
his hrst patron. 

The exact period when Porson left Eton has not been ascertained. 
He was entered at Trinity college, Cambridge, the latter end of the 
year 1777. His literary character had flown before him to the uni- 
versity ; consequently of his talents great expectations were formed ; he 
was regarded as a youth whose genius and learning were destined to 
continue and extend the fame of that celebrated society in whose records 
his name was enrolled ; nor did he in the slightest degree disappoint 
those expectations. In every branch of study his course was so rapid 
as to astonish every observer. In 1781 we find the name of Richard 
Porson, of Trinity college, inscribed as one of those who had obtained 
a Craven scholarship, having been elected by the Vice-chancellor, the 
five Regii professors, and the orator. In 1782 he received one of the 
two gold medals conferred annually on those who acquit themselves best 
in classical learning. In. the course of the second year, but a little an- 
terior in point of time, he was one of the Senior Optimes, and had also 
taken the degree of B.A. In 1785 he obtained the degree of M.A., 
and began to be considered as an eminent literary character, in conse- 
quence of his learned notes and annotations to a Greek writer, who will 
be mentioned hereafter. Anterior to this, while a junior bachelor, he 
had been chosen a fellow of his college in express opposition to the 
usual custom, which is supposed to have been departed from on this oc- 
casion out of respect to his transcendent talents and acquirements. 

The following are the earliest literary labours of Mr Parson : — In the 
third volume of * Maty’s Review,' he published a critique on ScLutz’s 
Eschylus, dated from Trinity college, May 29th, 1783. Brunck’s 
Aristophanes he criticised in vol- iv. Hermesianax, by Weston, vol. v. 
Huntingford’s Apology for his Monostrophies, vol. vi. He also fur- 
nished Maty with a transcript of the letters of Bentley and Le Clerc, 
vol. ix. He was likewise an occasional contributor to the ‘ Monthly 
Magazine,’ and, it is believed, to other publications. The account of 
* Robertson’s Parian Chronicle,’ in the * Monthly Review,’ voh Ixxix., 

^ It was wbfle at Eton that young Porson gave his celebrated answer to the question 
proposed for the subject of a Latin theme : — 

^ Ceesare occiso, an Brutus beneficit aut maledcit ? 

A game being proposed he joined the scholars in their youthful sports ; and was so 
engrossed by them, that he entirely forgot the theme. When the time, however, 
arrived for handing up his production, he snatched a pen, and hastily scrawling 
Nee bene fecit, nec male fecit, sed interfecit, 
presented it to the master. 
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for the year 1788, and vol. Ixxx., was written by him. The review of 
‘Knight’s Essay on the Greek Alphabet,’ January, 1794, has, from in- 
ternal evidence, been given to him. Of the ironical defence of ‘ Sir 
John Hawkins^ Life of Johnson* he is also said to have been the writer : 
this was comprised in three admirable letters inserted in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ for 1787, under the signature of Sundry Whereof. 
Some letters upon the contested verse 1 John v. 7,, appeared subse- 
quently, in the same work ; which at length caused the publication of 
his inimitable and unanswerable letters to Archdeacon Tmvis, which 
put the controversy upon the disputed text at rest for ever. Not long 
after he had taken his first degree, it was in the contemplation of the 
syndics of the university-press, at Cambridge, to publish Eschylus, with 
some papers of Stanley. Person offered to undertake the work, pro- 
vided he were allowed to conduct it according to his own ideas of the 
duty of an editor. Unhappily for the interests of learning this offer was 
rejected. He, sometime afterwards, visited Germany ; on his return, 
being much teazed by a loquacious personage to give some account of 
his travels, he sarcastically replied, — 

I went to Frankfort, and got drunk. 

With that most learn’d professor, Brunck ; 

I went to Wortz, and got more drunken. 

With that more learn’d professor, Rhunken. 

In 1786 Nicholson, the Cambridge bookseller, being about to pub- 
lish a new edition of Xenophon’s Anabasis, prevailed upon Porson to 
furnish him with some notes ; which he accordingly did. These occupy 
about nineteen closely printed pages ; and, Eilthough avowedly written 
in haste, attest the hand of a master. They relate chiefly to' MSS. of 
which Hutchinson was either ignorant or negligent.^ Those marked 
W. have been assigned to Mr White, the author of the ‘ Etymologicum 
Magnum,’ In 1790 a new edition of the very learned work, entitled 
‘ Emendationes in Suidam et Hesychium, et alios^ Lexicographos 
Grsecos,’ was published at the Clarendon press. To this Porson sub- 
joined some critical notes, which were termed ‘ Notes breves, ad Toupii 
Emendationes in Suidam,’ and ‘Notes in Curas novissimas.’ These 
were never publicly acknowledged, any further than by the initials ^ of 
the learned Grecian. 

Long before that probationary period had elapsed, in the course of 
whicsh it was absolutely incumbent upon him to determine whether he 
would enter into holy orders, or resign his fellowship, he had, after the ' 
most deliberate investigation, made up his mind on the subject of sub- 
scription. It has been stated, that this determination cost him many 
painful and laborious days and months of study ; and there is no ques- 
tion but that his motives were conscientious. So early as the year 1788 
he had determined to surrender his fellowship, though with an enfee- 
bled constitution, and having nothing to depend upon but acquirements 
which are little profitable to their possessor. In 1791 he was thrown 
upon the public without a profession ; his emolument from his fellowship 
had ceased; his feelings were wounded by the mortifications he* had suf- 


* They are introduced by a remarkable preface, beginning Pectori, si quia erit, fee. 

* P. C. S. S. T. C. k a\ e. A. Rioardo Porson, Collegii Sacro Sanctse Trinitatis 
Cantabrigise Socio. 
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fered ; and with a constitution little qualified to struggle through the 
world, and sensibility the concomitant of genius corroding his mind upon 
every disappointment, he seems to have stood an example of the ineflSica- 
cy of great talents and immense erudition to procure independence, or 
even the means of existence, without patronage, or those sacrifices to 
which few men of genius or talents will stoop* In this unpleasant situa- 
tion, without hope from the public, he yet attracted the attention of some 
private l&iends ; and he was soon after, by the unanimous voice of the 
seven electors, appointed professor of the Greek language in the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Although the salary annexed to this important 
situation is but £40 per annum, its distinction was grateful to him. 
This new office not obliging him to reside at the university, he settled 
in literary retirement in London. Here he is said to have passed 
much of his time in dissipation, amid the different convivial circles to 
which his wit and agreeable conversation made him welcome. In 1795 
he married the sister of Mr Perry of ‘ The Morning Chronicle to 
which he contributed several papers, under the signature of ‘ S# 
England,* continuing at the same time to write criticisms fi)r the maga-* 
zines before mentioned. 

In 1793 he disdained not the humble but useful office of corrector 
of the press to a most beautiM edition of Heyne*s Virgil. Prefixed to 
this will be found a short preface, in which the modest professor dis- 
claims any other merit than that of having brought together a few con- 
jectural criticisms by learned men, together with some addenda to the 
index. This work w'as printed in London- Mr Person was in posses- 
sion of a copy of Pauw*s edition of ^schylus, corrected throughout by 
himself. Having lent this to a gentleman, a surreptitious impression 
somehow most unaccountably found its way to the press- In 1795 a 
very beautiful small edition of the seven tragedies was published by the 
Foullis of Glasgow ; and Schultz, having afterwards printed another in 
Germany, added Mr Person’s * new readings,* to which he at the same 
time prefixed a short introduction replete with respect and acknow- 
ledgment. 

In 1797 appeared the * Hecuba’ of Euripides, in one volume, 8vo. 
with many emendations from manuscripts, to which were subjoined notes 
and a learned vindication. This work was intended, in part, to tiy the 
temper of the times, and prepare the public mind for the appearance of 
the other plays of the same author ; two more accordingly made their 
appearance in succession. Soon after the publication of the first of 
these, the late Mr Gilbert Wakefield issued his ‘ Diatribe Extemporalis,* 
in which emendations are pointed out, and certain canons of criticism 
objected to, as not founded in propriety* 

The last work that Professor Porson published was a third edition of 
the * Hecuba.* He had also, it is said, made a considerable progress in 
the revision of the three other plays which he had formerly edit^ ; but 
it is a circumstance most seriously to be lamented, that he should have 
spent so much time in revising what he had already given to the worid, 
instead of proceeding to correct the text of the remaining plays. He 
had undertaken to make out and csopy the almost obliterated manuscript 
of the invaluable Lexicon of Photius, which he had borrowed from the 
library of Trinity-college, And this he had with unparalleled difficul- 
ty just completed, when the beautiful copy, which had cost him ten 

VIII. T 
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months of incessant toil, was burned in the house of Mr Perry at Mer- 
ton. The original, being an unique intrusted to him by the college, 
he carried always with him, and he was fortunately absent from Mer- 
ton on the morning of the fire. Unruffled by the loss, he sat down 
without a murmur, and made a second copy as beautiful as the first. 
In 1800 he was profitably engaged by the bishop of St Asaph, to exa- 
mine the Harleian manuscripts at the British museum, for the purpose 
of collating them with the Ernestine manuscript of the Odyssey, pre- 
viously to the publication of Lord Granville's edition of Homer, He 
continued to write various literary papers, chiefly of a critical nature, 
until within a short period of his death ; in the year previous to which, 
he was elected principal librarian to the London Institution, Moor- 
fields. 

Mr Person, who had ran little more than two-thirds of the ordinary 
course of human existence, had been for the last eleven years the vic- 
tim of a spasmodic asthma, during the agony of which he never went 
to bed, and was forced to abstain from all sustenance. This, of course, 
greatly debilitated his body, and about a month before his death he was 
also afflicted with an intermittent fever. He had an unfortunate ob- 
jection to medical advice, and therefore resorted to his usual remedy of 
abstinence ; but on Monday the 19th of September 1808, he suffered an 
apoplectic stroke, from which he recovered only to endure another the 
next day. He languished in consequence until the Sunday night, and 
then expired without a struggle. The body was opened in the presence 
of several medical men, who gave a report, ascribing his death “to the 
effused lymph in and upon the brain, which they believe to have been 
the effect of recent inflammation. The heart was sound, and the peri- 
cardium contained the usual quantity of lymph. The left lung had ad- 
hesions to the pleura^ and bore the marks of former inflammation. The 
right lung was in a perfectly sound state." In refutation of an idle 
falsehood about the form of bis skull, they add, “ that it was thinner 
than usual, and of hard consistence.” 

Porson was the first Grecian of his day; “ in him were conspicuous 
boundless talent ; a most exact and well-ordered memory ; unwearied 
patience in unravelling the sense of an author, and explaining the per- 
plexities of a manuscript ; perspicuity in discovering the corruptions of 
a text ; and acuteness, almost intuitive, in restoring the true reading.*' 


Hume. 

BORN A.D. 1722. — ^DIED A.D. 1808. 

“ The memory of Mr Home, as an author,” says an able critic, “ de- 
pends, in England, almost entirely upon his celebrated tragedy of 
Douglas, which not only retains the most indisputable possession of the 
stage, but produces a stronger effect on the feelings of the audience, 
when the parts of Douglas and Lady Randolph are well filled, than al- 
most any tragedy since the days of Otway. There may be something 
of chance in having hit upon a plot of such general interest ; and no 
author has been more fortunate in seeing the creatures of his imagina- 
tion personified by the first performers which England could produce. 
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But it is certain, that to be a favourite vrith those whose business it is 
to please the public, a tragedy must possess, in a peculiar degree, the 
means of displaying their powers to advantage ; and it is equally clear, 
that the subject of Douglas, however felicitous in itself, was well-suited 
to the talents of the writer, who treated it so as to enable them to ac- 
complish a powerful effect on the feelings of successive generations of 
men.” 

Mr Home was the son of Mr Alexander Home, town-clerk of Leith. 
His grandfather was a lineal descendant of Sir James Home of Col- 
dingknowes. He was born in the vicinity of Ancrum, in Roxburgh- 
shire, in 1724, and received the first rudiments of education at the 
parochial school of that place. It was Mr Home’s inclination, and the 
desire of his parents, that he should enter the church. He therefore 
attended the philosophical and theological classes of the university of 
Edinburgh for several years. But his studies were for a while suspend- 
ed by the public commotions of the year 1745. On the approach of 
the insurgents, the citizens of Edinburgh formed themselves into an as- 
sociation for the support of their sovereign, and the defence of their 
city. Mr Home was one of about twenty students of the university who 
offered their services as volunteers to act against the common enemy. 
But intimidated by the number of their opponents, or adverse to the 
hardships of a military life, the college company soon disbanded. Mr 
Home, however, retained his arms, and marched with a detachment of 
the royal army to Falkirk ; where, in the battle fought in its neighbour- 
hood, in which the rebels vanquished the king’s troops, he was taken 
prisoner, and confined for some time in the castle of Doune. From 
this place of captivity he effected his escape, and the battle of Culloden 
having blasted all the hopes of the Pretender’s adherents, tranquillity 
and order were soon restor^. Mr Home resumed his studies, and 
was licensed to preach the gospel. His character, at this period, is 
thus described by his biographer Mr Henry Mackenzie : His temper 
was of that warm susceptible kind which is caught* with the heroic and 
the tender, and which is more fitted to delight in the world of sentiment 
than to succeed in the bustle of ordinary life. This is a disposition 
of mind well-suited to the poetical character, and, accordingly, all his 
earliest companions agree that Mr Home was from his childhood da- 
lighted with the lofty and heroic ideas which embody themselves in the 
description or narrative of poetry. One of them, nearly a coeval of Mr 
Home’s, Dr A. Ferguson, says, in a letter to me, that Mr Home’s 
favourite model of a character, on which, indeed, his own was formed, 
was that of young Norval, in his tragedy of Douglas, one endowed with 
chivalrous valour and romantic generosity, eager for glory beyond every 
other object, and, in the contemplation of future fame, entirely regard- 
less of the present olyects of interest or ambition.” 

Not long after, Home visited England, and was introduced to Col- 
lins, the poet, at Winchester, by a Mr Barrow, who had beeo his fellow- 
studept at the university. Collins addressed to him his ^ Qde on the 
Superstition of the Highlanders,’ considered as the subject of poetry, 
composed in 1749, but not published till many years after his death 
It is evident that Home at this period had exhibited some poetical 
powers. In the first stanza, Collins delivers a prediction, which was 
Boon after fulfilled 
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Home, thou return’s! from Thames, whose Naiads long 
Have seen thee lingering with a fond delay 
Midst those soft friends, whose hearts some future day 
Shall melt perhaps to hear thy tragic song.” 

In the year 1746 he was settled minister of the parish of Athelstane- 
ford, in East Lothian, and was the immediate successor of Robert Blair, 
author of ‘ The Grave/ Accustomed to the bustle of a city, and the 
society of men of letters, Mr Home found himself rather disagreeably 
situated in an obscure village where he had no opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself. From the vicinity of his residence to Edinburgh, he 
was in the practice of frequently resorting to the capital, to enjoy the 
company of men of talents. Several of these had instituted a society 
for literary and philosophical disquisition, of which Mr Home was an 
original and distinguished member. This institution comprehended 
several of the most eminent characters of the day : among others, were 
enrolled the names of Mr Alexander Wedderburn, afterwards Earl of 
Rosslyn ; Ferguson, the philosopher ; Hume and Robertson, the his- 
torians ; and Blair, the rhetorician and divine ; men, whom it would be 
superfluous here to panegyrise. It was about this period that Mr Home, 
in his retirement, began seriously to court the dramatic muse. The 
first tragedy he wrote was ‘ Agis,* founded on a portion of the Lacedae- 
monian history. He went to London with the manuscript, in hopes of 
getting it introduced on the stage ; but in this he was disappointed, in- 
surmountable objections having been made, by Garrick, to the plot. 
Our poet, however, not at all discouraged by this failure, conceived the 
plan ©^another play, laid the plot in Scotland, and made his hero one 
of his own countrymen. In presenting this to the London manager, 
he had the mortification of a second refusal. Notwithstanding the 
abilities of Garrick as a dramatist, his opinion of the merit of plays 
was not infallible : he rejected the tragedy of ‘ Douglas* as being too 
simple in its fable, and destitute of stage-effect. Whether Garrick ever 
examined at all into its merits, or delegated this office to another, on 
whose report he formed his decision, cannot now be ascertained. He, 
however, candidly confessed, through the remainder of his life, when- 
ever the subject was agitated, that no circumstance, in the course 
of his management, gave him so much concern as the rejection of this 
play. By such repeated discouragement, the ardour of Home was by 
no means suppressed. Being acquainted with the leading characters in 
Scotland, a ready reception of his play at Edinburgh was secured. Its 
success was instantaneous and complete, having been performed to 
crowded houses during the greater part of the season, and fully gratify- 
ing the most sanguine hopes of the author, it was, through the interest 
of David Hume, brought forward on the London stage. Garrick 
having now discovered his mistake, made unusual exertions to intro- 
•duce it to public notice and approbation. Hume, the historian, 
had shortly before its representation published four dissertations, 
and inscrijjed them to our author. In his dedication he pronounced 
so flattering a panegyric upon Mr Home, and bestowed such un- 
qualified approbation on his play, that the public expectation M^as 
raised too high. The consequence was, that the success of * Douglas' 
St first doubtful in the metropolis. It soon, however, became a 
standard-tragedy, and maintains its ground on the British stage to the 
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present day. Soon after this Mr Home resigned his charge in conse- 
quence of finding that the highest censures of the church were about tc 
fall upon him for having written a tragedy. He preached his farewell- 
sermon to his congregation, on the 5th of June 1757 ; to prevent fur- 
ther proceedings in the church-courts against him, he gave in the resig- 
nation of his charge to the presbytery of Haddington two days after. 

Before the conclusion of 1757 Mr Sheridan, then manager of the 
Dublin theatre, sent over to Mr Home a gold medal, with a suitable 
inscription, acknowledging his singular merit in having enriched the 
English stage with the tragedy of ^Douglas.’ With his living, Mr 
Home appears for a while to have abandoned his native land, for he now 
repaired to London, where he produced several other tragedies, under 
the patronage of Garrick, who wrote prologues to some, epilogues to 
others, and warmly interested himself in the fate of them all. They 
are all indeed greatly inferior to ‘ Douglas.' ‘ Agis,' the first of his 
dramatic pieces, was now finely acted, and assisted by spectacle, other- 
wise, it is probable that it would not have been performed a second 
night. His third tragedy was founded on the cruel treatment which 
the two Setons, sons of the governor of Berwick, had experienced from 
the English. At Mr Garrick’s suggestion, the title was altered (and 
consequently the characters, and several local passages) from the 
* Siege of Berwick,’ to the ‘ Siege of Aquileia,’ for^he very naturally con- 
ceived, that any national allusions might tend to foment the jealousy 
which then unfortunately subsisted between the Scots and English. 
It was^ acted in 1759. Some of the passages are very fine, but upon 
the whole, it is a tame performance. ‘ The Fatal Discovery’ was pro- 
duced in 1769, and reluctantly permitted during nine nights. Though 
^ Alonzo’ had the advantage of Mrs Barry’s admirable acting, it shared 
the same fate ; the author mentions in his preface that she received 
applause greater than ever shook a theatre. Mr Home’s last pro- 
duction, < Alfred,’ lived only three nights. In the year 1760 Mr Home 
published a volume of plays, containing ' Agis,’ ^ Douglas,’ and the 
‘ Siege of Aquileia.’ His other three tragedies appeared some time 
after. The whole were collected and edited in two volumes at Ediu* 
burgh, in 1798, under the inspection of Mr Woods. Lord Bute having 
represented Mr Home to his majesty as a man of talents, his name was 
placed on the pension list, nearly at the same time with that of Dr 
Johnson. He lived in a state of retirement from this period to the 
time of his death. 

Nearly half-a-century after Douglas had been written, when the au- 
thor had returned to, and was settled in his native country, Master 
Betty, better known by the name of the young Roscius, commenced his 
theatrical labours at Edinburgh, in the character of young Norval. 
The author attended the representation, and declared that that was the 
first time he bad ever seen the part of Douglas played according 
ideas of the character when he conceived and wrote it Mr Home, 
at the advanced age of seventy-^ight, published his long meditated * 
work, entitled, ‘ The Histdry of the Reb^on in Scotland, in 1745-6,* 
in which he recorded the exploits and remarks of his youth. Of this 
work it is sufficient to observe, that the prmciples are just, and the 
opinions liberal. He died at Merchiston house, on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1808, in the 86th year of his age. 
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The reader will find a most interesting and amusing article on the 
‘Works of John Home,’ from the pen of Sir Walter Scott, in the 71st 
No. of the Quarterly Review, with the following extract from which 
we shall conclude this brief sketch : “ We have said already that Dou- 
glas ovves a great part of its attractions to the interest of the plot, which, 
however, is by no means a probable one. There is something over- 
strained in the twenty years spent by Lady Randolph in deep and sup- 
pressed sorrow; nor is it natural, though useful, certainly, to the poet, 
that her regrets should turn less on the husband of her youth, than 
upon the new-born child whom she had scarcely seen. There is some- 
thing awkward in her sudden confidence to Anna, as is pointed out by 
David Hunte. ‘ The spectator,’ says the critic, ‘ is apt to suspect it 
was done in order to instruct him — a very good end, but which might 
have been obtained by a careful and artificial conduct of the dialogue.’ 
This is all unquestionably true ; but the spectator should, and, indeed, 
must, make considerable allowances, if he expects to receive pleasure 
from the drama. He must get his mind, according to Tbny Lumpkin’s 
phrase, into ‘ a concatenation accordingly,’ since he cannot reasonably 
expect that scenes of deep and complicated interest shall be placed be- 
fore him, in close succession, without some force being put upon ordi- 
nary probability ; and the question is net, how far you have sacrificed 
your judgment in order to accommodate the fiction, but rather what is 
the degree of delight you have received in return. Perhaps, in this point 
of view, it is scarcely possible for a spectator to make such sacrifices 
for greater pleasure than we have enjoyed, in seeing Lady Randolph 
personified by the inimitable Siddons. Great as that pleasure was on all 
occasions, it was increased, in a manner which can hardly be conceived, 
when her son (the late Mr H. Siddons) supported his mother in the 
character of Douglas, and when the full overflowing of maternal tender- 
ness was authorized, nay, authenticated and realized, by the actual ex- 
istence of the relationship. There will, and must be, on other occa- 
sions, some check of the feeling, however virtuous and tender, when s, 
woman of feeling and delicacy pours her maternal caresses on a per- 
former who, although to be accounted her son for the night, is, in reality, 
a stranger. But in the scenes we allude to, that chilling obstacle was 
removed ; and while Lady Randolph exhausted her tenderness on the 
supposed Douglas, the mother was, in truth, indulging the same feelings 
towards her actual son. ■ It may be erroneous to judge in this way of a 
drama which can hardly be again illustrated by such powers, exercised 
under circumstances so exciting to the principal performer, and so 
nearly approaching to reality. Yet, even in an abstract view, we agree 
with Mr Mackenzie that the chief scene between Lady Randolph and 
Old Norval, in which the preservation and existence of Douglas is dis- 
covered, has no equal in modern, and scarcely a superior in the ancient 
drama. It is certainly one of the most effective which the English 
stage has to boast ; and we learn with pleasure, but without surprise, 
that, though many other parts of the play were altered before its re- 
presentation, we have this masterpiece exactly as it was thrown off in 
the original sketch- ‘ Thus it is,’ says the accomplished editor, ‘ that 
the fervid creation of genius and fancy strikes out what is so excellent 
as well as vivid, as not to admit of amendment, and which, indeed, cor'* 
rection would spoil instead of improving. This is the true inspiration 
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of the poet, which gives to criticism, instead of borrowing from it, its 
model and its rule, and which it is possible, in some diffident authors, 
the terrors of criticism may have weakened or extinguished/ ” 


Samw aniimon. 

BORN A. D. 1739 . DIED A. D. 1808 . 

This intelligent and industrious author was born about the year 
1739, at Hermiston, a village about six miles from Edinburgh, of 
parents who succeeded their forefathers for several generations in culti- 
vating the same land. Nothing remarkable is known of them : they 
were a family of respectable farmers, — and our author may be said to 
have inhaled with his first breath that spirit of agricultural knowledge 
for which he became so distinguished. Having been deprived of both 
his parents while yet very young, it was the wish of his guardian that 
he should occupy the paternal farm when old enough to undertake such 
a charge ; and as much learning was not thought necessary for a farmer, 
young Anderson was discouraged by his friends from prosecuting his 
studies beyond a common school education ; but that decision and firm- 
ness which were throughout his life the most conspicuous features of his 
character, now began to appear, and he displayed a resolution to judge 
and act for himself. He informs us, that having read Home’s ‘ Essay 
on Agriculture,* and finding that he could not understand the reasoning 
for want of chemical knowledge, he immediately resolved to attend 
Cullen’s lectures on that science. Being very young, and unaided by 
the countenance of any friend who could give him advice or introduce 
him to the world, he waited on Dr Cullen, and explained his views and 
intentions. The doctory considering it as a boyish whim which might 
lead him away from his necessary pursuits, at first endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from the undertaking ; but finding that our youth had frilly 
reflected on the subject, and adopted his resolution with a fixed deter- 
mination to persevere in it, he assented to the design ; and as the pene- 
tration of that celebrated man soon discovered the capacity and steadiness 
of his young pupil’s mind, he not only encouraged his present object, 
but became his sincere friend, and carefully directed his future studies. 

Among the first things he did upon his farm, was to introduce for the 
first time the small two-horse plough, now in universal use over the 
greater part of Scotland. After having occupied Hermiston for a few 
years, he quitted it as a place that did not possess a sufficient field for 
his enterprising mind, and took a long lease of a large farm in the wilds 
of Aberdeenshire, consisting of about 1300 acres of land almost in a 
state of nature. This vast undertaking was entered upon before he 
was of age, the execution of the lease having been deferred tUi’ that 
period arrived. In the midst of the difficulties he had to contend 
with in bringing this tract into cultivation — ^which Wer4 veiy great, 
arising chiefly from the badness or total want of roads, the remote dis- 
tance from markets, and the precariousness of the climate — ^be beg£in 
his career as an author with his essays on plahting, &c. first printed in 
the year 1771, in the * Edinburgh Weekly Magazine,’ under the signa- 
ture of Agricola, and again published separately in ,1777. The firsli 
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edition of his essays on agriculture, observations on national industry, 
and several others of his early writings were composed during a resid- 
ence of more than twenty years at Monkshill, the name of the above- 
mentioned farm. In the year 1780 the honorary degrees of A. M. and 
LL. D. were conferred upon him by the university of Aberdeen. 

In 1783, having previously arranged matters for the conducting of 
his farm, he removed to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, principally 
with a view to the education of his increasing family, and influenced, 
no doubt, by a desire to live where he could enjoy more of literary 
society than was to be had in so remote a part of the country. Pre- 
vious to his departure from Aberdeenshire, he was actively employed 
in promoting measures for alleviating the distresses of the poorer classes 
in that county, owing to the failure of the crops in 1782. About the 
same year he printed and circulated among his friends, a proposal for 
establishing the Northern British fisheries. This tract w^as never pub- 
lished, but the attention of the government being excited to the subject 
by it, he was applied to by the treasury to undertake a survey of the 
western coast of Scotland, for the purpose of obtaining information on this 
important subject. This public-spirited inquiry he undertook, and ac- 
complished in 1784, having a revenue cutter to convey him round the 
coast. We next find him engaged in preparing for the publication of the 
‘ Bee.’ This was a project he had long contemplated, namely, a weekly 
periodical work, designed for the dissemination of useful knowledge, which 
by its cheapness should be calculated for all ranks of people, while suffi- 
cient attention was paid to its various literary departments to render it 
respectable in the highest circles. His name was now so highly esta- 
blished, that the encouragement given by the public to this performance 
was wonderful, and nothing but great mismanagement in conducting the 
commercial part of the work — ^for which, like most persons of similar 
habits, he was ill-adapted — could have caused it to fail in being a very 
profitable concern to him. His own writings form a conspicuous part 
of this book, under the names of Senex, Timothy Hairbrain, Alcibiades, 
and the greater part of the matter without signature. 

Having removed to the vicinity of London about the year 1797, he 
once more engaged in the service of the public, and produced in April, 
1799, the first number of his ^ Recreations,’ a miscellaneous monthly 
publication, having for its principal objects agriculture and natural his- 
tory. Although the work contains a number of communications, from 
others, yet the greater part of it is written by himself. It met with the 
greatest encouragement from the public; but complaining of the irregu- 
larity of his printers and booksellers as being intolerable, he dropt it at 
the end of the sixth volume. The thirty-seventh number of his ‘ Re- 
creations ’ is his last publication, in March, 1802, after which he con- 
signed himself to quiet retirement, at a time when he foresaw the decline 
of his own powers approaching; these were hastened to decay by being 
overworked. He died on the 15th October, 1808. 

As a practical farmer, it is acknowledged by all who knew him, that 
he not only understood how to turn the modes of culture usually fol- 
lowed by others to the greatest advantage, by judiciously selecting thenx 
and applying them according to the circumstances of the case, but also 
that he had powerful resources within his own mind in the invention of 
new practices, many of which, and of those followed in distant countries, 
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he introduced with the greatest success* Failings of a nature which too 
often accompany genius, however, dep/rived him of most of the benefits 
of his labours. He was deficient in that plodding perseverance which 
was necessary to mature the works he had begun; and he often neglect- 
ed one object to adopt another. But above il, his utter negligence of 
pecuniary matters brought him into difficulties which embittered the 
best of his days. In his younger days he was handsome in his person, 
of middle stature, and robust constitution. Extremely moderate in his 
living, the country exercise animated his countenance with the glow of 
health ; but the overstrained exertion of his mental powers afterwards 
impaired his health, ultimately wasted his faculties, and brought on pre- 
mature old age. Dr Anderson was the author of several articles for 
the ^ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ He contributed numerous essays, under 
a variety of signatures, in the early part of the ‘ Edinburgh Weekly 
Magazine,’ the principal of which were. Agricola, Timoleon, German!- 
cus, Cimon, Scoto-Britannus, E. Aberdeen, Henry Plain, Impartial, a 
Scot. He also reviewed the subject of agriculture for the * Monthly 
Review ’ fpr several years. 

•X 

BORN A. D. 1744. ^DIED A. D. 1809, 

The father of this highly popular dramatist was a shoemaker in Lei- 
cester-fields, London. Owing to imprudence or misfortune he was 
obliged to abandon his humble vocation, and for some time appears to 
have led the life of a wandering huckster. Of this period of his life, 
the subject of the present notice has left us two or three interesting an- 
ecdotes in his diary and memoirs which strongly mark the vigorous facul- 
ties he possessed from nature. At the time referred to, he had scarcely 
completed his seventli year : — It was in this retired spot, near to Ascot 
heath, that my father himself began to teach me to read ; the task at 
first I found difficult, till the idea one day seized me, of catching all the 
sounds I had been taught from the arrangement of the letters ; and my 
joy at this amazing discovery was so great, that the recollection of it has 
never been effaced. After that my progreM was so rapid, that it aston- 
ished my father : he boasted of me to every body ; and that I might 
lose no time, the task he set me was eleven chapters a day in the Old 
Testament. I might indeed have deceived my father by skipping some 
of the chapters ; but a dawning regard for truth, aided by the love I had 
of reading, and the, wdnderftil histories I sometimes found in the sacred 
writings, generally induced me to go through the whole of the task.” 
In these rudiments of learning was comprised the whole of his literary 
instruction. Many years elapsed before he acquired the art of writing; 
and during that long interval he was destined to experience ha^ships, 
by which, in a character of less energy, the latent spark of genius might 
have been for ever extinguished. At one period, when his parents had 
no better resource than to wander about the country as hawkers and 
pedlars, their son had occasion to exercise the ingenuity of a mendicant 

“ Young as I was, I had considerable readiness in making out a story; 
and on this day my little inventive faculties shone forth with much bril- 
^ vifi. u 
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liancy. I told one story at one house, another at another, and continued 
to vary my tale just as the suggestions arose ; the consequence of which 
was, that I moved the good country people exceedingly ; one called me 
a poor fatherless child ; another exclaimed what a pity I had so much 
sense ; a third patted my head, and prayed God to preserve me, that 
I might make a good man ; and most of them contributed, either by 
scraps of meat, farthings, bread and cheese, or other homely offers, to 
enrich me, .and send me away with my pockets loaded. I joyfully 
brought as much of my stores as I could carry to the place of rendez- 
vous my parents had appointed, where I astonished them by again re- 
citing the false tales I bad so readily invented. My father, whose pas- 
sions were easily moved, felt no little conflict of mind, as I proceeded. 
I can now, in imagination, see the working of his features : ‘ God bless 
the boy, I never heard the like T then turning to my mother, he ex- 
claimed, with great earnestness, ^ This must not be ! The poor child 
will become a common-place liar, a hedgeside rogue — he will learn to 
pilfer, turn a confirmed vagrant, go on the highway when he is older, 
and get hanged.’ ” 

It is, perhaps, not easy to identify with this little ragged boy the 
author of ‘ Hugh Trevor ’ and the ‘Road to Ruin but it was probably 
in this situation that he acquired those habits of patience, hardihood, 
and perseverance, which render energy efficient and talents productive. 
In his thirteenth year we find him engaged as a stable boy at New- 
market — a situation of comparative elegance and luxury. “ Happy had 
been the meal where I had enough — ^rich to me was the rag that kept 
me warm — and heavenly the pillow, no matter what, or how hard, on 
which I could lay my head to sleep. Now I wa^ warmly clothed, nay 
gorgeously, for I was proud of ray new livery, and never suspected that 
there was any disgrace in it — fared voluptuously, not a prince on 
earth, perhaps, with half the appetite and never-failing relish — and in- 
stead of being obliged to drag through the dirt after the most sluggish, 
obstinate, and despised among our animals, I was mounted on the noblest 
that the earth contains, had him under my care, and was borne by him 
over hill and dale, far outstripping the wings of the wind : was not this 
a change such as might excite reflexion even in the mind of a boy ? 
Whether I had or had not begun to scrawl and imitate writing, or 
whether I was able to convey written intelligence concerning myself to 
my father, for some months after I left him, 1 cannot say ; but we were 
very careful not to lose sight of each other; and following his affection 
as well as his love of change, in about half-a-year he came to New- 
market himself, where he at first procured work of the most ordinary 
kind at his trade. There was one among his shopmates whom I well 
remember, for he was struck with me, and T with him ; he not only 
made shoes, but was a cockfeeder of some estimation ; and, what was to 
me much more interesting, be had read so much, as to have made him- 
self acquainted with the most popular English authors of that day : he 
even lent me books to read, among which were ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ and 
the ‘'Spectator ;’ both of which could not but be to me of the highest 
importance. I remember, after I had read them, he asked me to con- 
sider, and tell him which I liked best. — ^I immediately replied, ‘ There 
was no need of consideration, I liked ‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’ ten times 
the best.’—* Aye,’ said he, ‘ I would have laid my life on it, boys and 
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young people always prefer tiie marvelous to the true.' — I acquiesced 
in this judgment ; which, however, only proved, that neither he nor I 
understood Gulliver, though it afforded me infinite delight.” 

Holcroft resided two years and a half at Newmarket ; when conceiv- 
ing disgust for his associates, and an ardent desire to gratify his love of 
knowledge, he removed to London, though with no fairer prospect than 
working with his father at a cobbler s stall. In his twentieth year he 
married, and necessity soon forced him to try his fortune on the stage. 
From an actor he became a dramatic writer ; and some of the most suc- 
cessful translations were executed by a man who, for the first time in 
his life, took lessons in the French language at' two-and-thirty I 

His first essay as a dramatic wTiter was a musical farce called ^ The 
Crisis,’ which was acted with tolerable success in 1778. In 1781 he 
produced a comedy under the title of* Duplicity which was followed by 

* The Noble Peasant,’ an opera, and * The Follies of a Day, or the Mar- 
riage of Figaro.’ His most popular dramatic piece, * The Road to Ruin,’ 
was produced in 1792. He was the author of several novels, which 
had their share of popularity in their day, such as ‘Anna St Ives,’ 

* Hugh Trevor,’ and * Brian Perdue.* His last publication was entitled 

* A Tour in Germany and France.’ He died in 1809. 


BORN A. D. 1735.— DIED A.D. 1809. 

Richard Gough, whose researches and writings as an antiquary 
obtained for him the appellation of the Camden of the 18th century, 
was descended from the Goughs of Wales. Sir Matthew Gough, with 
whose father the pedigree of his family begins, passed the prime of his 
life in the French wars of Henry V. and and finished it in Cade’s 
rebellion, fighting on the part of the citizens, in July, 1450, at the battle 
of Lon don-bridge. Mr Gough’s father was the fifth son of Sir Harry 
Gough of Perry-hall. He was born October 21st, 1735, in Winchester 
street, London, on a site peculiarly appropriate for the birth of an an- 
tiquary, — ^that of the monastery of Augustine friars founded by Humr 
phrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, in 1253. Mr Gough’s 
parents were dissenters, and their son received the first rudiments of 
Latin at home, under the tuition of one Barnewitz, a Courlander. He 
was afterwards committed to the instruction of the Rev. Roger Picker- 
ing, a learned dissenting minister, on whose death in 1755 Mr Gough 
finished his Greek studies under Mr Samuel Dyer, the friend and liter- 
ary contemporary of Johnson. After his father’s death in July, 1752, 
he was admitted fellow- commoner of Bennet college Cambridge, where 
his brother John had before studied under Dr Mawson, sSterwards 
bishop of Chichester and Ely. Bennet college had peculiar attractions 
for a mind like Mr Gough’s ; it had not only trained the great Parker 
to revive the study of antiquity, and received from him a rich donation 
of curious and ancient manuscripts, but had educated Stukeley, who 
traced our antiquities to their remotest origin. Here was planned the 
‘ British Topography.’ From Cambridge Gough made his first anti- 
quarian excursions, and continued these pursuits every year to various 
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parts of the kingdom, taking notes, which on his return were digested 
into form. Many years, however, before Gough joined the university, 
he had given evidence of his possessing those powers of unwearied 
application and research which are so essential to the pursuits of an an- 
tiquary. At the early age of eleven he began the translation of a 
‘ History of the Bible* from the French, which he accomplished in the 
course of a year and a half. The mother, delighted with this proof of her 
son’s diligence and attainments, was at the expense of printing twenty- 
five copies of this performance. ‘‘ The style,*’ says Chalmers, « is 
throughotit juvenile and simple. . Mr Gough in his mature years, ap- 
pears to have looked at it with complacency.” Three years after this 
he executed a translation of Fleury’s ‘Customs of the Israelites,* which 
was also printed for public distribution. 

In 1768 Mr Gough published ‘Anecdotes of British Topography* 
in a single quarto volume. The first compiler of a work of this de- 
scription was John Bagford, who furnished Bishop Gibson with the list 
prefixed to his edition of the ‘Britannia.’ Bishop Nicholson’s ‘ Historical 
Libraries,* and Dr Bawlinson’s ‘ English Topographer,* had of course 
become greatly imperfect ; Gough’s works not only informed the curi- 
ous what lights had from time to time been thrown on our topographi- 
cal antiquities, but enumerated most of the materials which had been 
collected, whether in print or manuscript. An improved edition of this 
work was published in two volumes, in 1780, and afterwards augmented 
by the addition of a third volume. 

In February 1767 he. was elected a member of the Society of anti- 
quaries, and drew up their history prefixed to the first volume of the 
‘ Archaeologia,* in 1770. The publication of the ‘ Archseologta*’ he 
superintended for many years ; and in the different volumes, till 1796, 
are various articles drawn up or communicated by him. In 1767 he 
opened a correspondence, mostly under the signature of D. H., with the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine and on the death of his fellow-collegian. 
Buncombe, in 1786, he occasionally communicated reviews of literary 
publications to that miscellany. In 1774. he entered into matrimony, 
and retired to Enfield, a property which his father purchased in 1723. 
He added to the family mansion an extensive library, the richest in to- 
pography in the kingdom. 

In 1773 he formed the design of a new edition of ‘Camden’s Bri- 
tannia.’ For twenty summers he had amused himself with taking notes 
in various parts bf England and Scotland, at first with no higher view 
than private information, or perhaps of communicating them to the pub- 
lic hi some such , form as Dr Stukeley’s ‘ Itinerary,* or that of the local 
antiquities of particular towns or districts ; but the mistakes and con- 
ciseness of preceding editors at last. encouraged him to undertake a 
new edition of the ‘ Britannia,* the translation and enlargement of which 
occupied him seven years, and he was nine more attending it through 
the press. It appeared in three volumes folio, in 1789, and subse- 
quently in four volumes. 

In 1785 Mr Gough published ‘ A comparative View of the ancient 
Monuments of India, particularly those on the Island of Salset, near 
Bombay in which, with cobsiderable industry, he threw together the 
narratives of travellers of different nations. The next year appeared 
the first volume of his grand work, entitled ‘ Sepulchral Monuments of 
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Great Britain/ The second volume, in distinct parts, appeared in 1796 
and 1799, Few works have been given to the world in which the 
history of past times, the familiar manners of our ancestors, and the 
progress of their arts have received such accurate and copious investi- 
gation. In the introduction to the first volume, he enters on a large 
field of inquiry, — the mode of interment, and the construction of 
monuments, from the earliest ages to that which is now practised in 
Europe. Somewhat of this ground he again goes over in the introduc- 
tion to the second ; and throughout the work he produpes ample reason 
for inveighing against the ravages of conquerors, — ^the devastation of false 
zeal and fanaticism, — ^the depredations of ignorance, interest, and false 
taste, — ^the defacements of the white-washer’s brush, — and a variety of 
other circumstances, which, beside the ever-wasting hand of time, 
have all contributed to destroy the sepulchral monuments of our ances- 
tors. In this work he professes to have neither the object, the plan, 
nor the method of an historian.” “ Our materials,” he says, “are differ- 
ent, and my plan adopts only what his excludes ; great events, great 
personages, great characters, good or bad, are all that he brings upon 
the stage : 

* I talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs, 

And that small portion of the barren earth 
That serves as paste and covering to our bon^ 1’ 

Mine are subjects rejected by tbe historian to the end of each reign, 
among the prodigies that distinguish it ; yet is this detail not uninterest- 
ing. It is a picture of private mixed with public life, a subject in which 
my countrymen have been anticipated by their neighbours.” 

The engravings which accompany it are numerous and splendid. 

In 1794 he published an account of the beautiful missal presented to 
Henry VI. by the duchess of Bedford. Mr Gough’s last works were the 
‘ History and Antiquities of Fleshy, in the count}’^ of Essex,’ London, 
1803, 4to. and * Plates of the Coins of the Pelucidae.' 

He died in 1809. To the university of Oxford he bequeathed all 
his collections on northern literature and British topography. 


BORN A. D, 1747. — ^DIED A. 3>. 1809. 

Miss Seward’s father was the Rev. Thomas Seward, rector of 
Eyam in Derbyshire, prebendary of Salisbury, and canon-residentiary 
of Litchfield. In his youth he had travelled as tutor with Lord Charles 
Fitzroy, third son of the duke of Grafton, who died upon his travels in 
1739, Mr Seward returned to England, and soon after married Miss 
Elizabeth Hunter, daughter of Mr Hunter, head-master of the school 
at Litchfield. In 1747, the second year of his marriage, Miss Seward 
was bom. She had several sisters, and one brother, but none sur- 
vived the period of infancy, except Miss Sarah Seward. “ Mr Seward,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, “was himself a poet; and a manuscript collec- 
tion of his fugitive pieces is now lying before me, the bequest of my 
honoured friend when she intrusted me with the task which I am now 
endeavouring to discharge. Several of these effusions were printed in 
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Dodsley’s Collection, vol. ii. towards the close. Mr Seward was also 
an admirer of our ancient drama; and, in 1750, published an edition 
of Beaumont and Fletcher^s plays, which, though falling beneath what 
is expected from the accuracy and investigation of later dramatic authors, 
evinces a scholar-like degree of information, and a high relish for the 
beauties of his authors. Thus accomplished himself, the talents of his 
eldest daughter did not long escape his complacent observation. He 
early introduced her to Milton and Shakspeare ; and I have heard her 
say, that she could repeat passages from the Allegro before she was 
three years old.” 

The romantic hills of Derbyshire, where the village of Eyam is situ- 
ated, favoured the instructions of her father. His pupil imbibed a 
strong and enthusiastic partiality for mountain scenery, and the plea- 
sures of landscape, which was a source of great enjoyment during her 
after life. Her father's taste was rigidly classical, and the authors to 
whom Miss Seward was introduced were those of Queen Anne's reign. 
She was early familiar with the works of Pope, Young, Prior, and their 
predecessor Dryden ; and, in later life, used to admire no poetry of an 
older date, excepting only that of Shakspeare and Milton. 

Mr Seward, about the year 1754, removed his family to Litchfield. 
‘‘ The classical pretensions of this city,” Scott observes, ‘‘ were ex- 
alted by its being the residence of Dr Darwin, who soon distinguished 
and appreciated the talents of our youngs poetess. At this time, how- 
ever, literature was deemed an undesirable pursuit for a young lady in 
Miss Seward's situation, — the heiress of an independent fortune, and 
destined to occupy a considerable rank in society. Her mother, 
though an excellent woman, possessed no taste for her daughter's fav- 
ourite amusements ; and even Mr Seward withdrew his countenance 
from them, probably under the apprehension that his continued en- 
couragement might produce in his daughter that dreaded phenomenon, 
a learned lady.” Poetry was therefore prohibited, and Miss Seward 
resorted to other amusements and to the practice of ornamental needle- 
work, in which she is said to have excelled. Thus rolled on time for 
nearly ten years, after her father had settled at Litchfield. 

In 1764 a heavy calamity took place in Mr Seward's family. Sarah, 
his younger daughter, had been for some time on the eve of forming a 
matrimonial connexion with Mr Porter, a merchant at Leghorn, bro- 
ther to Miss Lucy Porter of Litchfield. Miss Anna Seward was to 
have accompanied her sister to Italy, but these flattering prospects were 
clouded by the sickness and death of the young and lovely bride. An 
affecting account of this distressing calamity occurs in Miss Seward's 
correspondence- Mr Porter appeals afterwards to have intimated a 
wish to transfer his attachment to the surviving sister ; but it was dis- 
couraged. In this Miss Seward showed at once the greatest respect 
for the memory of her sister, and her own mental delicacy. It is plain, 
that the attachment of the lover was to the deceased bride, ‘ for he had 
eyes, and chose her therefore, though we will not suppose one single 
spark of pride entered into the composition of Anna Seward, yet a 
strong idea of propriety in this transaction was apparent. She would 
have expected little happiness in a union rather emanating from com- 
pliment than passion ; she could not suffer her deceased sister s wecl- 
dii^-cbeer, ‘ Coldly to furnish out her marriage-table.’ 
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The blawk in the domestic society of Miss Seward was supplied by 
the attachment of Miss Honoria Sneyd, then residing in her fiuuily. 
This young lady was afterwards married to Mr Edgeworth. “ After 
the death of Miss Sarah Seward,** Mr Scott continues, her sister's 
society became indispensable to her parents, and she was never separ- 
ated from them. Offers of matrimonial establishments occurred, and 
were rejected, in one instance entirely, and in others chiefly, from a 
sense of filial duty. As she was now of an age to select her own so- 
ciety and studies, Miss Seward s love for literature was indulged ; and 
the sphere in which she moved was such as to increase her taste for 
its pursuits. Dr Darwin, Mr Day, whose opinions formed singular 
specimens of English philosophy, Mr Edgeworth, Sir Brooke Boothby, 
and other names well known in the literary world, then formed part of 
the Litchfield society. The celebrated Dr Johnson was an occasional 
visitor of their circles ; but he seems, in some respects, to have shared 
the fate of a prophet in his own country : neither Dr Darwin nor Miss 
Seward were partial to the great moralist. There was perhaps some 
aristocratic prejudice in fheir dislike ; for the despotic manners of Dr 
Johnson were least likely to be tolerated where the lowness of his ori- 
gin was in fresh recollection. At the same time, Miss Seward was al- 
ways willing to do justice to his native benevolence, and to the power- 
ful grasp of his intellectual powers, and possessed many anecdotes of 
his conversation which had escaped his most vigilant recorders. These 
she used to tell with great humour, and with a very striking imitation 
of the sage’s peculiar voice, gesture, and manner of delivery.*’ 

The revival of the poetical ardour of Miss Seward is, in some degree, 
attributed to her acquaintance with Lady Miller, whose fanciful and 
romantic institution at Bath-Easton was then the subject of public at- 
tention. The applause of the selected circle of poetical contributors, 
among whom the names of Hayley and Anstey appear, encouraged 
Miss Seward to send some of her essays to the press ; and the world 
received with great applause the elegiac commemorations of Andr^ and 
Cooke. Personal friendship for the brave and unfortunate sufferer, and 
the ill-fated attachment of her friend. Miss Sneyd, induced the first : 
the second was the spontaneous tribute of admiration and gratitude*. 

In the year 1780 Mrs Seward died ; and, in 1790, the scene closed 
by the death of Mr Seward. His daughter remained mistress of an 
easy and independent fortune, and continued to inhabit the bishop’s 
palace at Litchfield which had been long her father’s residence, and was 
hers until her death. “Miss Seward,” says Mr Scott, “when young, 
must have been exquisitely beautiful; for in advanced age, the regu- 
larity of her features, the fire and expression of her countenance, gave 
her the appearance of beauty, and almost of youth. Her eyes were 
auburn, of the precise shade and hue of her hair,. and possessed great 
expression. In reciting, or speaking with animation, they appeared to 
become darker, and as it were, to flash fire. I should have b^itated to 
state the impression which the peculiarity made upon me at the time, 
had not my observation been confirmed by that of the first actress of 
this or any other age, with whom I lately hsqypened to converse on our 
deceased friend’s expressive powers of countenance. Miss Seward’s 
tone of voice was melodious, guided by excellent taste, and well-suited 
to reading and recitation, in which she willingly exercised. She did 
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not sing, nor was she a great proficient in music, though very fond of 
it, having studied it later in life than is now usual. Her stature was 
tall, and her form was originally elegant : but having broken the patella 
of the knee^by a fall, in the year 1768, she walked with pain and diffi- 
culty, which increased with the pressure of years.” In 1784 she pro- 
duced a poetical novel, entitled ‘ Louisa,’ which became popular, and 
passed through several editions. Her last publication was ‘ Memoirs 
of the life of Dr Darwin in which she lays claim to the lines at the 
commencement of ‘ The Botanic Garden,’ though unacknowledged by 
the author. Miss Seward died at Litchfield, in March, 1809, leaving 
the copyright of her miscellaneous works to Sir Walter Scott, who 
published them in three volumes. Her other poems are ‘ Langollen 
Vale,’ a volume of ‘ Sonnets,’ and some paraphrases of Horace. 

Mr Polwhele, among his prose illustrations subjoined to his poem of 
‘ Unsexed Females,* thus speaks of the object of this memoir : ** Miss 
Seward’s poems are ‘thoughts that breathe, and words that burn;’ and 
he who hesitates to allow this lady a very first place among the female 
poets of the country, must be grossly deficient in taste. Her ‘ Cooke,’ 
her ‘ Andr6,’ her ‘ Louisa,’ are all first-rate performances. Either of 
these enchanting poems would be sufficient to immortalize the name of 
Seward.” 


BORN A. D. 1728. — DIED A. D. 1809. 

Mr Boulton was born at Birmingham, on the 3d of September, 
O. S., 1728. He was the son of Mr Matthew Boulton, hardware-manu- 
facturer ; and was educated principally at Deretend, in the academy of 
the Rev. Mr Ansted. 

At the -early age of seventeen he invented, and afterwards rapidly 
brought to great perfection, the inlaid steel buckles, buttons, watch- 
chains, trinkets, &c. which were for so many years in great request. Of 
these, vast quantities were exported to France ; whence they were re- 
purchased with avidity by the English beaux, as the ofifepring of French 
ingenuity*; 

In 1762 Mr Boulton, who had inherited considerable property at 
the death of his father, very naturally sought a larger scope for his in- 
dustry than could bei conveniently found within the walls of a town. He 
purchased, therefore, a lease of the Soho, nedr Handsworth, in Stafford- 
shire, about two miles from Birmingham ; at that time a barren heath, 
on the bleak summit of which stood a naked hut, the habitation of a 
poor warrener. These dreary tracts of common were converted by Mr 
Boulton into the present extensive and superb manufactory, of which he 
laid the foundation at an expense of nearly ten thousand pounds ; and 
in 1794 he purchased the fee-simple of Soho, and much of the adjoin- 
ing land. 

Until the year 1767 Mr Boulton had carried on his works by means 
of water-mills ; but the power of this element thus applied, even aided 
as it was by the strength of horses, was found very inadequate to the 
^tent of his designs. In this year, therefore, he had recourse to that 
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master-piece of human ingenuity, the steam-engine. That which J)e 
first constructed was on Captain Savary’s plan ; but it fell fer short of 
his purposes. Two years after this, however, he formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Mr James Watt, of Glasgow, who had obtained a 
patent for an important improvement in the steam-engine, and soon in- 
duced him to come and settle at Soho. In 1775, so obvious were the 
advantages of Mr Watt’s improvement, that parliament prolonged his 
patent for 25 years. These two ingenious men now formed a partner- 
ship; and, under the direction of Messrs Boulton and Watt, a very 
extensive manufactory of these engines was established at Soho, whence 
most of the great mines and manufactories in England still continue to 
be supplied. 

About the year 1788 Mr Boulton projected a conversion of the 
steam-engine to the purpose of coinage ; and he brought his coining- 
mill to amazing perfection. .He was employed by the government to 
coin halfpence, penny and twopenny pieces; and he so ingeniously 
contrived their form and structure, as to render counterfeiting appar- 
ently impossible. Speaking of Mr Boulton’s mode of applying the 
steam-engine to the purpose of coining, Dr Darwin said, “the whole 
of this expensive and magnificent apparatus moves with such superior 
excellence and cheapness of workmanship, as well as works with such 
pow^erful machinery, as must totally prevent clandestine imitations, and 
in consequence save many lives from the hands of the executioner ; — a 
circumstance worthy the attention of a great minister. If a civic crown 
was given in Rome for preserving the life of one citizen, Mr Boulton 
should be covered with a garland of oak.” The impression of the coin, 
being on a concave ground, is less liable to friction, and of course the 
coin will be more durable than coinage on a flat surface could be ex- 
pected to be. From Mr Boulton’s mint also issued coinages of copper 
for the East India Company, of silver for the Sierra Leone Company, 
and two complete coinages for the Russian government. 

On the 80th of December, 1797, Mr Boulton, pursuing his public- 
spiVited projects, obtained a patent for an apparatus and method of rais- 
ing water and other fluids. After a long life spent in cultivating and 
adorning a desert part of the country, in bringing to it a large and in- 
dustrious population, and in rendering industry useful, and taste orna- 
mental, to the manufactures of the country, Mr Boulton quitted this life, 
on the 17th of August, 1809, at the advanced age of fourscore and one. 


IBaSjilr 

BOENA. D. 1749 . — ^DIED A.D. 1809 . 

David Pitcairn, M.D., was the eldest son of Major John Pitcairn 
of the marines, who was killed in the attack upon Bunker’s Hill, in 1775, 
and Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Dalrymple, Esq., of Annefield, 
in the county of Dumfries. His paternal femily was one of the most 
ancient in Fifeshire. It derives its name from a landed possession called 
Pitcairn, of which Nisbitt, in his Heraldry, says, he has seen a charter 
dated in 1417. In the course of time, one of the family acquired, by 
marriage, the estate of Forther, in the same county ; after which the 
vni. X 
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lands of Pitcairn went off with a younger son, from whom was descended 
Dr Archibald Pitcairn, of Pitcairn, justly famed as a physician, poet, 
wit, scholar, and mathematician. Of the elder branch, the subject of 
this notice became the representative, upon the death of his uncle, the 
well-known Dr William Pitcairn, who practised physic in London for 
nearly half-a-century, and was many years president of the college of 
physicians. 

The subject of the present notice was born on the firstrof May, 1749, 
in the house of his grandfather, the Rev. David Pitcairn, minister of 
Dysart, in Fife. When about nine or ten years old, he was sent to the 
High-school at Edinburgh, where he remained four years, after which 
he went to the university of Glasgow, and prosecuted his studies there 
till he arrived at the age of twenty. At this period of his life he used 
to spend much of his leisure time with the family of the Rev. James 
Baillie, minister of Bothwell, in the county of Lanark, and father of the 
celebrated Dr Matthew Baillie, of London, and Miss Joanna Baillie. 
During this intercourse commenced an affectionate intimacy between 
young Pitcairn and Baillie ; which afterwards ripened into the warmest 
friendship. In 1769 Mr Pitcairn went to the university of Edinburgh, 
and studied medicine there for three years, under the immediate direc- 
tion of the illustrious Cullen, In 1772 he came to London, and at- 
tended the lectures of Dr William Hunter, and Dr G. Fordyce. About 
the same time also, that he might attain an English degree in physic, 
though he was then nearly twenty-three years old, he entered at Bennet 
college, Cambridge. In 1780, several years before he received his 
doctor’s degree, he was elected physician to St Bartholomew’s hos- 
pital; and about the same time maybe dated the commencement of 
his private medical practice. In 1792 he was chosen physician to 
Christ’s hospital ; and in the following year, his private practice being 
now considerable, he resigned the office of physician to St Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital. His office at Christ’s hospital demanded but little of 
his time, and was therefore retained by him several years longer. 

; By the death of Dr Warren, which took place in June, 1797, Dr 
Pitcairn was placed at the head of his profession in London. One or 
two other physicians possibly derived as much pecuniary emolument 
from the practice of medicine as himself, but no other was so frequent- 
ly requested by his brethren to afford his aid in cases of difficulty. In 
the autumn of the same year he fell from his horse and bruised his 
side. Shortly after, his heart began to beat with violence ; his atten- 
tion was more particularly directed to this symptom, as it had occurred 
in one of his brothers, likewise in consequence of a fall, whose heart 
after death was found considerably enlarged. He continued, however, 
to follow his profession till February in the following year, when he was 
attacked with a haemorrhage from his lungs. From this he recover- 
ed, after some time, so far as to be enabled to resume the exercise of his 
profession; but the same disease having recurred in summer, he 
embarked in September for Lisbon. During a stay of more than 
eighteen months in Portugal, he had no return of the haemorrhage, in 
consequence of which he ventured to come back to this country in 1800. 
He was still feeble, and his heart was still beating too forcibly ; for 
some time, therefore, he declined altogether engaging in medical prac- 
tice. 'Afterwards, as his health improved, he began to receive patients 
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at his house ; then to meet^other physicians in consultation at the houses 
of their patients ; and at length, after an interval of several years, to 
undertake the entire care of sick persons at their own homes,— except 
during fhur months in the latter part of the year, which he spent almost 
wholly in the country. His health, however, continued feeble, and he 
died in April, 1809. 

His person was tall and erect, but of late years rather thin ; his 
countenance during youth was a model of manly beauty, and even in 
advanced life was remarkably handsome. He was fond of country 
sports and athletic games, particularly the Scottish one named golf. In 
conversation he shunned dispute. When he dissented from others, he 
either declared his opinion in a few words, or remained altogether 
silent. It was a saying of his, says the author of the ^ Gold-headed 
cane,’ that “ the last thing a physician learns in the course of his ex- 
perience, is, to know when to do nothing." 


BOEN A. n. 1760, — DIED A. i>. 1809, 

Thomas Beddoes^wus born at Shifnal in Shropshire, in the year 
1760. His father was a tanner, but determined that his son should re- 
ceive an excellent education, so as to be fitted for a higher sphere iu 
society. He entered the university of Oxford in 1776. He had previ- 
ously been placed for two years under the care of Mr Dickerson, a cler- 
gyman in Staffordshire, who says of him, while under my tuition, his 
mind was so intent upon literary pursuits, chiefly the attainment of 
classical learning, that I do not recollect his having devoted a single day, 
or even an hour, to diversions or frivolous amusements of any kind." 

After having gained considerable reputation as a classic^ scholar, 
and taught himself the French, German, and Italian languages, he com- 
menced studying pneumatic chemistry, <‘of which," says one of his 
biographers, “he soon became master, as far as it was then 
known." He subsequently acquired a knowledge of mineralogy and 
botany. After his death, a manuscript Flora Britannica was found 
among his papers, which he appears to have written when at Oxford. 
While there he was accustomed, it is said, to anticipate, as one of the 
greatest pleasures of manhood, the power of sitting down uncontrolled, 
and playing whist all day long I Such too was his memory, that after 
the termination of a game, he could detail the exact order in which, as 
well as by whom, all the cards had been played. 

In 1783 he proceeded master of arts, and in December 1786, ob- 
tained the degree of M. D. He repaired to Edinburgh about the year 
1784. While there, he attended the lectures of the most femous pro- 
fessors of the day, was noticed as a youth of great promise, and lived 
in intimacy with the celebrated Dr Brown, whose new system for a 
while seemed to bear down every thing before it. Sir James Macin- 
tosh — ^who also intended to be a physician, and took a degree for that 
purpose — ^was one of his contemporaries and friends. It does not appear, 
however, that the sulyect of this memoir, at a more mature period of 
his life, considered the system then prevalent in North Britain as in- 
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capable of being amended ; for we find him, but the year before his 
death, while treating of the melioration of his favourite science, express- 
ing himself as follows; — “ However the pupils of Edinburgh may suc- 
ceed in the world, and fair as it may be for an advocate to avaiil himself 
of the fact, I doubt exceedingly whether the public would, if called upon 
to act with deliberation, yield its confidence to one of their three years’ 
graduates. In case, for instance, of an election to an hospital, would 
not the shortness of his standing, and the necessary immaturity of his 
experience, operate as a fatal objection ? Well then I if he is not fit to 
have pauper- patients committed to him, why should others be allowed 
to commit themselves ? It may be said that a five or six years’ gra- 
duate would be thought equally incapable of the charge. I believe 
quite the contrary ; provided the electors should have both information 
and integrity enough to vote according to the merits. It always seems 
invidious, and in many cases i§ arrogant in an individual to adduce his 
opinion of a public body in argument; but as the merits of the 
Edinburgh school are opposed in this manner to the projected 
improvement of medical education, those who take a part in the 
question seem called upon to declare themselves, if they have any 
probable cause of knowledge. Let me, therefore, briefly state that 
I went to Edinburgh as an Oxford bachelor of arts, passed there 
three winters and one summer, was perpetually at the lectures of 
the professors and in the society of the students. You may think it pro- 
bable that I have no humiliating associations connected with Edinburgh, 
if I add that I can never hope to be of so much consequence among 
my equals any where else, since the students heaped upon me all those 
distinctions which you know it is in their power to confer. Few 
individuals, certainly, have ever had a better opportunity of knowing 
any school. I have seen other schools of medicine, conversed and cor- 
responded much, from that time to the present, with pupils and profes- 
sors, studied their methods and the productions as well of the youth 
as of the seniors, so that I cannot accuse myself of having omitted any 
thing by which I might be enabled to form an opinion concerning this 
grand question of medical instruction. After comparing, on the spot, 
the means with the end, I certainly did conceive that a more deliberate 
process would be preferable, and that a method of instruction, in some ' 
other respects materially different, would form physicians far more 
trustworthy. This opinion, various members of the medical societies 
could, I dare say, testify that I expressed ; and every thing that I have 
Since seen 6f practice and of literature Las tended to confirm it. Af- 
ter a lapse of years, and without the smallest communication, it is sat- 
isfactory to find the associated faculty and their correspondents con- 
curring to make it the basis of a legislative measure, and certainly 
without being actuated by the least ill-will toward any medical school 
in the universe, I know not whether any impartial person, after serious- 
' ly reflecting upon the surest way of advancing in so difficult a study, 
ever surveyed the medical classes at Edinburgh. He would see that 
perpetual bodily hurry which is generally attended with a good deal of 
confusion ef mind. No sooner does the college hour-bell toll, than the 
audience rush out in full stream, leaving the last word half finished in 
the mouth of one professor, not a few fearing lest they should miss the 
first words of another. Will you call this mere juvenile ardour ? The 
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young men there were generally, and doubtless still are, earnest in their 
pursuits ; but it was a common feeling, that each attempted too much 
at once ; and if it be true, that figures and hues which are to last, must 
be laid again and again on the mind, with pauses between to allow them 
to fix, somewhat as in fresco-painting, this feeling would appear to be 
right. A calculation had been made, and the required attendance dis- 
tributed as well as possible through the three years. Considering the 
number of professors, and the necessity for those who were to trust to 
this school solely, to attend certain courses, — as the anatomical, practi- 
cal, and clinical, — ^two or three times; considering, besides, that the 
merit of out-lecturers will have claims upon the inquisitive, and that 
many had no other chance for acquiring a smattering of natural philoso- 
phy and natural history, how could any student, and especially the most 
ardent, avoid attempting too much at once ? The consequence was 
too apparent. Our academical architects, in their hurry to finish the 
structure, failed to lay a solid foundation/’ 

In 1784 he published a translation of Spallanzani’s * Dissertation on 
Natural History,’ of which Sheldon thought so highly, that he never al- 
luded to Spallanzani, without referring his students to the translation 
so ably executed by his friend and former pupil.” In 1786 we find 
him acting as reader of chemistry to his Alma Mater.^ His success at 
Oxford as a lecturer was unparalleled. “ The time of his residence 
there,” says one of his pupils, was a brilliant one in the annals of the 
university, and produced a taste for scientific researches that bordered 
upon enthusiasm.” 

In the course of 1787 he visited France, and appears to have been 
for some time resident at Dijon. While at Paris hie of course became 
acquainted with Lavoisier, whose reputation was at this period at its 
height, and not only acquired his esteem, hut also carried on a scientific 
correspondence with him after his return. In 1790 he published an 
analytical account of the writings of Mayow, under the title of ‘ Chemi- 
cal Experiments and Opinions, extracted from a Work published in the 
Last Century which did much towards elucidating the opinions of 
Mayow, and obtaining for his name the fame it merited. In 1791 he 
contributed to the Transactions of the Royal society a paper on the 
affinity between baaaltes and granite, in which he showed himself to be 
a zealous volcanist. In the same year he made a mineralogical excur- 
sion into Cornwall; on his return through Bath, a lady to whom he 
was personally unknown, observed to him, “ I have heard of Dr Bed- 
does, that, excepting what he may know about fossils, and such out-of- 
the-way things, he is perfectly stupid, and incurably heterodox. Be- 
sides, he is so short and fat, that he might almost do for a show I” 

Towards the latter end of 1792 he voluntarily resigned his reader- 
ship, of which he had been in possession for about six years. After 
leaving Oxford he had some thoughts of visiting France but the agi- 
tated state of that country prevented hina from doing so, ^ I flattered 
myself,” says he, at this tune, ^ that the tree of despotism was decaying 
at its roots. But this infernal club of Jacobins, with its ipad mob, wiU 
water it with innocent blood ; it will take fresh root, and put forth new 

* There was no professorship of chemistry established at that period, nor indeed until 
1803, at Oxford ; although one had been founded so early as 1706 at Cambridge. 
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branches, and cover the whole earth with its blasting shade.*^ About 
this period he published his work ‘ On the Nature of Demonstrative 
Evidence.’ 

In 1793 he went to Bristol, where He had not been long resident 
when the prevalent disease of consumption engaged his particular at- 
tention. Calling in chemistry to the assistance of medicine, he formed 
a notion that it was possible to cure this cruel disorder by changing the 
medium which the patients respired, and this gave birth to the ‘ Pneu- 
matic Institution,’ which proved at least eminently beneficial to science 
as the means of introducing Mr Davy to public notice, — that gentleman 
having assisted Dr Beddoes in constructing the apparatus, and perform- 
ing the various experiments during a course of six months. 

Like the celebrated Dr Jebb, Mr Beddoes united politics with medi- 
cine ; and, while acting as a physician, resolved not to omit any of those 
duties which appertained to him as a man. We accordingly find him 
attending a committee which had been convoked preparatory to a 
general meeting of the inhabitants of Bristol, during the progress of Pitt 
and Granville’s restrictive bills. In June, 1795, he published an edi- 
tion of ‘ Brown’s Elements of Medicine,’ with a preface and notes, to- 
gether with an analysis of the Brunomian system. In the same year 
•he produced a translation, from the Spanish, of Gimbernat^s ‘ New 
Method of Operating in Femoral Hernia,’ to which he added an ap- 
pendix, recommending an improvement in variolous inoculation. Soon 
after this, 1796, appeared an ‘ Essay on the Public Merits of Mr Pitt, 
by Thomas Beddoes, M. D.’ It is dedicated as follows : To the house 
of commons, an assembly whose acts for the last twenty years, no man 
who feels for Asia, Africa, America, or Europe, can regard without the 
profoundest emotions.” He afterwards published, in succession, the 
following pamphlets, ‘ A Word in Defence of the Bill of Rights against 
Gagging Bills ‘ Where would be the Harm of a Speedy Peace ^ A 
Letter to Mr Pitt on the Scarcity and ‘ Alternatives Compared, or 
What shall the Rich do to be Safe ?’ The most celebrated of these 
was his essay on Pitt. 

In 1802 appeared ‘ Hygeia, or Essays Moral and Medical, on the 
Causes Affecting the Personal State of the Middling and Affluent 
Classes.’ This work, which was printed at Bristol, consists of three 
volumes. Dr Darwin, in a letter to Dr Beddoes, says, “ I have read 
this little work of yours with great pleasure. You deserve a civic crown 
for saving the lives of your feUow-citizens.” In 1803 he was engaged 
in controversy with Dr Fox, respecting the contagiousness of the in- 
fluenza, which broke out in the spring of that year at Bristol. In the 
course of the same year he received a visit from the celebrated Dr 
Joseph Frank, of Vienna, who gives this account of the interview ; 
“ After waiting about a quarter of an hour, Dr Beddoes appeared, with 
several books under his arm. The first words that he addressed to me 
were, ‘ Which Dr Frank are you ? for there are a great many of you.* 
Before I could answer him, he laid before me in a row several books, 
all written by Franks, constantly asking, as he turned them over, ^ Is 
that yon ? is that you ?’” 

In 1808 he published ‘ A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart. P. R, S. On the Causes and the Removal of the Prevailing Dis- 
contents, Imperfections, and Abuses, in Medicine,’ with the following 
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motto : * Take Physic, Physic I ’ On this occasion he appears to join 
in the “ hue and cry raised against incompetent possessors of diplomas^’* 
and affects no little superiority over the M. D.’s of the Scottish metro- 
polis. He seems to think that the usual period of three years, required 
for a degree in Scotland, is by far too short, and wishes therefore to ex- 
tend it to five or six. He proceeds to inquire whether it is meant to 
tolerate the existing irregular practitioners, and advertising quacks 
and whether the present race of regulars deserve to have an unre- 
strained monopoly of the sick trade, secured . to them by law?*' 
“ What," adds he, “ could invalids lose by the suppression of all quack 
medicines for consumption, while the regular faculty is in snug posses- 
sion of the hot-well here by the side of the Avon ? What is there in 
Godbold's vegetable balsam, that this water cannot replace ? and (faith 
in the gift of St Vincent failing) have we not the air of Clifton close at 
hand, offering itself to us as presumptive heir to the reputation of the 
water ? Should you allow the said water and the said air to be abun- 
dantly calculated to satisfy any craving of credulity; consider a little, I 
beseech you, the accommodation of that part of the faculty which is 
engaged in the great correspopding branch of medical practice. This 
cannot be said to be carried on by corresponding societies ; the term is 
too large; knots of two or three only are concerned in this correspond- 
ence. These brother doctors, Sir, though separated as widely as I am 
from you at this moment, or more so, sympathize as tenderly, and are 
as ready to relieve one another’s distresses, as those knights of old, of 
whom we hear as brothers in arms. Take for instance a common case : 
the family doctor in London, Dublin, or where you please, cannot bear 
to think that the son or daughter of a dear friend of his should die at 
home, just under his nose. So no sooner does it come to a hot-well 
case (a term within a few weeks synonymous to a corpse) than off the in- 
valid is sent with a pass. Invalid and pass are delivered to the receiv- 
ing doctor, whose feelings, as he is a stranger, cannot be so much over- 
powered by the tenderness of friendship. And when the patient is dead 
and disposed off, the receiving party, you know, may never be again dis- 
tressed by the sight of any of the family. He prescribes, therefore, a 
way his friend had done before him, adding, of course, so much per day 
of the said hot-well water, which, I repeat it, may be considered as a 
worthy substitute for any quack composition ever put together. So it 
goes on, until the jaws of the patient are either locked with death or 
despair." 

His death occurred on the 24th of December, 1809. On a post mor^ 
tern examination, it was clearly discernible that the machinery had been 
worn out, and that the animal functions were necessarily suspended, 
from the progress bf the disease. The left lobe of the lungs was found 
to be in a morbid state, and a lodgement of water had also been effect- 
ed. Thus died," says one of his biographers, “ after he had attained 
the forty-ninth year of his life, Thomas Beddoes, a man who possessed 
a warmth, a zeal, an ardour for the pursuit of medical, science, which 
had seldom been equalled by any, and was assuredly excelled by none. 
His whole life was devoted to experiment, to inquiry, to correspondence 
with men of talents, and to instruction of himself and others. He pos- 
sessed a fine genius for poetry, and had the happy faculty of viewing 
every subject on its most brilliant side. His language was glowing, figur- 
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ative, and sometimes even sublime. He despised quackery, and pre- 
tensions of every kind; and was accustomed to detect and expose these 
to the full as freely' in his own as in other professions. In all the 
social relation^ of life his conduct uniformly bore testimony to the ex- 
cellence of his heart; for he was a good friend, a good father, and a good 
husband.” 

The ‘ Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal * thus concludes a 
summary of his character ; The reputation of X)r Beddoes as a physi- 
cian has not yet attained so high a rank as it deserves. There is an 
ardour of talent, an animating earnestness, a stimulant exaggeration in 
his writings, well adapted to arouse the torpor, and to provoke the at- 
tention of medical readers. He had the mind of a poet and a painter, 
and displayed the powers of his imagination in vivid representations of 
facts and theories. He was a pioneer in the road to discovery. Those 
high views, and that habitual appeal to the classical minds of philosophers 
which he uniformly displayed, have not obtained such sanction as they 
ought ; his zeal has been mistaken for presumption, but perhaps some 
future age will affix to it the juster character of energy and truth. He 
was a man of great learning, and understood perfectly the Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German languages. His temper was ad- 
mirable, and he was highly respectable in all the relations of private 
life.” 


BOkN A.D. 1781. — ^DIED A.D. 1810. 

The honourable Henry Cavendish, son of Lord Charles Cavendish, 
was born at Nice in Piedmont. He was privately educated, but com- 
pleted his studies at Cambridge. He early gave indications of a power- 
ful and acute mind, which directed itself chiefly to the physical 
sciences. He studied and rendered himself familiarly conversant with 
every part of Sir Isaac Newton’s philosophy ; the principles of which 
he applied to an investigation of the laws on which the phenomena of 
electricity depend. Pursuing the same science, on the occasion of Mr 
Walsh’s experiments with the torpedo, he gave a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the remarkable powders of electrical fishes, — pointing out that 
distinction between common and animal electricity which has since 
been amply cohfirraed by the brilliant discoveries in Galvanism. He 
wrote two papers oh this subject, respectively entitled ‘ An Attempt to 
explain some of the Principd Phenomena of Electricity, by means of 
an Elastic Fluid,’ and ‘ An Account of a Set of Experiments to deter- 
mine the Nature of the Shock communicated by the Torpedo.’ Hav- 
ing turned his attention very early to pneumatic chemistry, he ascer- 
tained in 1766 the extreme levity of inflammable air, now called hydro- 
gen gas. In the same path of science he made the important dis- 
covery of the composition of water by the union of two gases ; and 
thus laid the foundation of the modern system of chemistry, which rests 
principally on this fact, and that of the decomposition of water, an- 
nounced soon afler-^though certainly not discovered — ^by M. Lavoisier. 
As the purify Of atmospherical air had been a subject of controversy, 
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Mr Cavendish contrived essential improvements in the method of per- 
forming experiments with an eudiometer ; by means of which he was 
the first person who showed that the proportion of pure air in the at- 
mosphere is nearly the same in all open places. The other and much 
larger portion of our atmosphere, he sagaciously conjectured to be the 
basis of the acid of* nitre ; an opinion that he soon brought to the test, 
by an ingenious and laborious experiment which completely proved its 
truth; whence this gas has now generally obtained the name of 
nitrogen. 

So many and such*great discoveries spread his fame throughout 
Europe, and he was universally considered as one of the first inductive 
philosophers of the age. Among the labours of his latter days, is the 
nice and difficult experiment by which he determined the mean density 
of the earth ; an element of consequence in delicate calculations of as- 
tronomy, as well as in geological inquiries. Even in the last years of his 
life, at the advanced age of 77, he proposed and described improve- * 
ments in the manner of dividing large astronomical instruments. These 
pursuits, together with reading of various kinds, by which he acquired a 
deep insight into almost every topic of general knowledge, formed the 
whole occupation of his life, and were in fiict his sole amusement. From 
his attachment to such occupations, and the constant resource he found • 
iu them, together with a shyness and diflfidence natural to his disposi- 
tion, his habits had from early life been secluded. He possessed great 
affluence, which was to him rather matter of embarrassment than of gra- 
tification ; but however careless about its improvement, he was regular 
in its management and direction. 

The fundamentality, if we may use such a word, of his chemical 
results,*' says a writer in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ '‘has not been 
surpassed by those of any other discoverer in chemistry. But he 
deserves fiime for the great accuracy of his experiments, and the 
(then) unequalled soundness of his views. One writer asserts that every 
sentence he has written will bear microscopic examination. A French 
writer admits (we should say aflSrms) that he furnished Lavoisier with 
the materials of bis system ; and Sir Humphry Davy, in a lecture de- 
livered shortly cd^^r the death of Cavendish, speaks as fi>llows : ‘ His 
processes were all of a finished nature, perfected by the hand of a mas- 
ter ; they required no correction ; and though many of them were per- 
formed in the very infancy of chemical science, yet their accuracy and 
their beauty have remained unimpaired amidst the progress of discovery.’ 
The discoveries of Cavendish were finished ; he formed his substances 
both by analysis and synthesis ; ascertained that the weight of his pro- 
duct was the sum of that of its components, and determined its specific 
gravity. He was the first who carried the mind and methods of a ma- 
thematician into the field from which the alchemist bad not long retired, 
and in which the speculator still remained. And when say the 
mind and methods of a mathematician, we do not deny that the induc- 
tive philosopher had already been there ; but it was to remark pheno- 
mena, and not to measure quantities.” 
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BORN A.D; 1732. — DIED A* D. 1811. 

Dr Maskelyne was the son of Edmund Maskelyne, Esq., of Bur- 
ton, in Wiltshire. He was born in London, we believe, about the year 
1732, and finished his education at Trinity college, Cambridge; of 
which, being bred to the church, he afterwards became a fellow 
Having obtained a curacy, he removed to London in 1755. 

In the autumn of 1760, being distinguished for his mathematical at- 
tainments, he was appointed by the Royal society to go to the island 
of St Helena, in order to observe the transit of Venus over the sun, on 
the 6th of June, 1761. His observations (which were not, indeed, so 
* complete as he wished, on account of the weather being very cloudy) 
were published in the ‘Philosophical transactions’ for the year 1761. 

In the spring of 1763, Mr Maskelyne published his ‘ British Mari- 
ner’s Guide,* 4to, a very useful practical work. On the 9th of June 
following, Mr Maskelyne, at a meeting of the Royal society, moved, 
and it was unanimously agreed to, that their council, as visitors of the 
Royal observatory at Greenwich, should take proper measures for ob- 
taining and securing the astronomical observations that had been made 
there in time past, for the benefit of the public. In September of the 
same year the lords of the admiralty appointed Mr Maskelyne chap- 
lain of his majesty’s ship Louisa, Admiral Tyrrel. In this capacity he 
went out, accompanied by Mr Charles Green, to Barbadoes ; and by 
appointment of the Board of Longitude, fixed the longitude of that 
isfand by astronomical observations, for the trial of Mr Harrison’s 
marine time-keeper. In the course of the voyage he was to observe 
the distances of the moon from the sun and fixed stars, with Hadley’s 
sextant ; and to make observations of eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, 
and occiiltations of stars by the moon, in Mr Irwin’s marine chair, 
for the trial of those two other methods of finding the longitude at sea. 

On the 26th of February 1765, his appointment as Astronomer 
Royal was announced in the London Gazette. This appointment in- 
cluded a seat at the Board of Longitude. Soon after his accession to 
this ofi&ce, he laid before the Board of Longitude a plan for an annual 
‘ Nautical Almanack and Astronomical Ephemeris.’ The first of these 
valuable pamphlets was published in 1767. 

In 1767' Mr Maskelyne published, by order of the Commissioners 
of Longitude, ‘ An Account of the Going of Mr John Harrison's Watch 
at the Royal Observatory, from May 6th, 1766, to March 4tb, 1767,* 
&c. ; which gave rise to a controversy between him and the inventor. 
The general opinion delivered by Mr Maskelyne, concerning Mr Har- 
rison’s watch, was in the following words : “ That Mr Harrison’s watch 
cannot be depended upon to keep the longitude within a degree in a 
West India voyage of six weeks ; nor to keep the longitude withip 
half a degree for more than a fortnight ; and then it must be kept in a 
place where the thermometer is always some degrees above freezing ; 
that in case the cold amounts to freezing, the watch cannot be depended 
upon to keep the longitude within half a degree for more than a few 
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days; and perhaps not so long, if the cold be intense: nevertheless, 
that it is a useful and valuable invention ; and, in conjunction with the 
observations of the distance of the moon from the sun and fixed stars, 
may be of considerable advantage to navigation.” Mr Harrison, how- 
ever, declared that he was not satisfied with the facts reported by Mr 
Maskelyne concerning his watch, for several reasons, and principally, 
because he knew him to be deeply interested in the ‘ Lunar Tables,* — 
a scheme which had been set up some years ago in competition with 
the time-piece. 

In 1774 were published his ‘Tables for computing the apparent 
Places of the fixed Stars, and reducing Observations of the Planets/ 
folio. About two years after this, by his majesfy*s command, Mr Mas- 
kelyne produced the first volume of ‘ Astronomical Observations made 
at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich for the year 1765.’ These 
have been annually continued to the year 1803. During the years 
1774, 1775, and 1776, Mr Maskelyne was engaged in endeavouring 
to determine the mean density of the earth. An unsatisfactory experi- 
ment had been previously made by Bouguier, who, in attempting 
to determine the attraction of mountains from the manner in which the. 
plumb-line of the astronomical sector was affected, fbnnd only half 
the quantity it should have been from the size of the mountain, 
which he, therefore, concluded to be hollow. Dr Maskelyne chose, for 
the place of his ojjservation, the mountain of Schehallien ; and em- 
ployed in his observations the sector he had used at St Helena, after 
having corrected the suspension and changed the divisions. 

We do not know the date of Mr Maskelyne's doctor *s degree ; but 
find him presented, as D- D., to the living of North Runcton, in the 
county of Norfolk, about February, 1782. In 1792 Dr Maskelyne 
published Michael Taylor’s ‘ Tables of Logarithms,* — a most astonish- 
ing evidence of painfiil industry. Mr Taylor had been greatly en- 
couraged by the doctor in executing this work ; and having died when 
not half-a-dozen pages of it remained unfinished, Dr Maskelyne brought 
it to a conclusion, and prefixed to it a very masterly introduction. 

The contributions of this gentleman to the transactions of the Royal 
society are not more remarkable for number than for importance. His 
merits, as an astronomer, have been summed up by Delamhre, who 
observes, that Maskelyne left the most complete set of observations 
ever given to the world ; “ and if, by any great revolution,” he adds, 
“ the works of all other astronomers should be lost, and this collection 
preserved, it would contain sufficient naaterials to raise again, nearly 
entire, the edifice of modern astronomy.” 

Cunti^rlanH. 

BOBN A.l>. 1731 . — DIED A. D. 1811 . 

“On the 19th day of Februaiy, 1732,” says Mr Cumberkcd in his 
autobiography, “ I was born in the Master’s Lodge of Trinity college, 
inter silvas Academi, under the roof of my grandfather Bentley, in what 
is called the Judge’s Chamber.” When turned of six years of age, we 
find that he was sent to the school at Buiy St Edmund's, then under 
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the mastership of the Rev. Arthur Kinsman, a gentleman who formed 
his scholars upon the system of Westminster. 

We find that Mr Cumberland, at a very early period of his life, began 
to try his mental strength in several attempts at dramatic writing: 
^‘and,’* as he says, “ Shakspeare was most upon my tongue, and nearest 
to my heart. I fitted and compiled a kind of Cento, which I entitled 
‘ Shakspeare in the Shades,* and formed into one act, selecting the char- 
acters of Hamlet and Ophelis^, Romeo and Juliet, Lear and Cordelia, 
as the persons of my drama, and giving to Shakspeare, who is present 
throughout the piece, Ariel as an attendant spirit, and taking for the 
motto to my title page, 

‘ Ast alii sex, 

Et plures, uno conclamant ore.* 

We soon after find Mr Cumberland transplanted to Westminster. 
“'Cracherode, the learned collector, and munificent benefactor to the 
Royal museum, was in the head-election, and at that time as grave, 
studious, and reserved as he was through life, but correct in his morals, 
elegant in his manners ; not courting a promiscuous acquaintance, but 
pleasant to those who knew him; beloved by many, and esteemed by 
all. At the head of the town boys was the Earl of Huntingdon, whom 
I should not name as a boy, for he was, even then, the courtly and ac- 
complished gentleman, such as the world saw and acknowledged him to 
be. The late Earl of Bristol, the 'late Earl of Buckinghamshire, and 
the late Right Hon. Thomas Harley, were my form-fellows; the present 
Duke of Richmond, then Lord March, Warren Hastings, Colraan, and 
Lloyd, were in the under-school ; and what is a very extraordinary co- 
incidence, there were then in the school together three boys, Hinchliffe, 
Smith, and Vincent, who afterwards succeeded to be severally Head- 
masters of Westminster school, and not by the decease of any one of 
them.” 

Mr Cumberland passed through school and college with great credit 
both to his preceptors and to himself. When only in his fourteenth 
year he was admitted of Trinity college, Cambridge ; whence after a 
long, assiduous, and elegant course of study, of which he gives us an 
accurate and entertaining account, be launched into the great world. 
Of his political debfit he speaks in the following terms : — Whilst 1 was 
preparing to resume my studies with increased attention, and repair the 
time not profitably past of late, I received a summons which opened to 
me a new scene of life ; I was called for by Lord Halifax to assume 
the ofi&cO of his private confidential secretary. It was considered by 
my femily, and the friends and advisers of my family, as an offer upon 
which there could be no hesitation.” 

Having been invited by his friends at Trinity college to offer himself 
as a candida-te for the lay fellowship vacant by the death of Mr Titley, 
the Danish envoy, he obtained it; but observes, “I did not hold it long, 
for Providence had a blessing in store for me which was an effectual 
disqualification from holding any honours on terms of celibacy.” About 
this time he wrote his first legitimate drama, in five acts, and entitled it 
* The Banishment of Cicero.* In favour of this drama, he was honoured 
with a letter from Bishop Warburton, who says, “Yesterday I received 
a letter from the Primate — it gives me great satisfaction that my opin- 
ion agre^ with yours.*’ The opinion of Dr Warburton was, that 
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Cumberland's fine dramatic poem ‘‘was, like Mr Mason’s, too good for 
a prostitute stage.” This play, though patronized by Lord Halifax, 
was refused by Garrick. 

In 1761, having obtained, through the patronage of Lord Hali&x^ a 
small establishment, as Crown-agent for the province of Nova Scotia, 
he married. When Lord Halifax returned to administration, and was 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, Mr Cumberland went with him 
to that country as Ulster secretary ; his father as one of his chaplains ; 
and his brother-in-law, Captain William Ridge, as one of his aides-de- 
camp. His father was afterwards appointed Bishop of Clonfert, and our 
author assistant-secretary at the Board of Trade. 

His first acted piece, ‘ The Summer’s Tale,* of which he speaks 
with great modesty, was performed at Covent Garden in 1765. He 
soon after visited his father at his episcopal residence, by courtesy 
called a palace. Of the manners of the Irish, with whose wild eccen- 
tric humours he was uncommonly delighted, he has given us a pictur- 
esque and animated description. “ If,” says he, “I have been success- 
ful in my dramatic sketches of the Irish character, it was here 1 studied 
it in its most pure and primitive state ; from high to low it was now 
under my view.’* 

In the winter of 17 69 he produced his very excellent comedy, ‘ The 
Brothers.’ Woodward in the part of Ironsides, and Yates in that of 
Sir Benjamin Dove, were actors that could keep the scene alive, if any 
life was in it. Quick, then a young performer, took the part of Skiff ; 
and Smith was the young man of the piece. Mrs Green, in* Lady Dove, 
was exquisitely comic; and Mrs Yates was the heroine Sophia. “Gar- 
rick,” says the author, “ was in the house the first night of ‘ The 
Brothers;* and as I was planted in the back seat of an upper box, I 
could not but remark his action of surprise when Mrs Yates opened the 
epilogue with the following lines i — 

“ Who hut hath seen the celebrated strife, 

WTiere Reynolds calls the canvass into life. 

And ’twist the tragic and the comic muse, 

Courted of both, and dubious where to choose. 

The immortal actor stands?**’ 

This was a sure way of attaining the favour of “the immortal actor:” 
an intimacy followed of course. His next comedy, ‘ The West Indian,’ 
although it does not appear that the author himself had previously a 
very high opinion of its success, “ ran eight and twenty successive 
nights, without the buttress of an after-piece, which it was not then the 
practice of attaching to a new play. Such was the good fortune of an 
author who happened to strike upon a popular and taking plan.” 

His fourth comedy, ‘ The Choleric Man/ “ was a successful play in 
its time, though it has not been so often before the public as the three 
that preceded it, and since Weston’s decease has been laid entirely on 
the shelfi” The next piece that our author brought upma the stage, 
under the management of Mr Garrick, was ‘ Timon of Athens.’ These 
were followed by ‘ The Note of Haiwi,’ and ‘ The Battle of Hayings.’ 

The accession of Lord George Germaine to the seals for the Colonial 
Department produced a considerable alteration in the situation of Mr 
Cumberland, who, from a subaltern in the office, was promoted to the 
post of secretary. This change of circumstances, as he had then four 
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sons at Westminster school, and two daughters coming into the world, 
was fortunate, as it put him greatly at his ease, and enabled him to 
press their education with advantage. It also gave him time to pursue 
his poetical studies. He this winter, 1779, brought out at Covent 
Garden theatre his opera of ‘ Calypso,’ “ which,*’ he says, “ did not 
meet with success proportioned to its merit.” The next season he 
wrote a comic opera, which he entitled ‘The Widow of Delphi; or, the 
Descent of the Deities.’ Soon after this he was obliged to part with the 
whole of his hereditary property, to defray the expenses of a mission 
upon which he had been sent to the courts of Lisbon and Madrid. His 
loss, upon this occasion, amounted to £5,000, which government refus- 
ed to pay, though for what reason was never stated. With a very in- 
adequate pension, he now retired to Tunbridge Wells, and, devoting 
himself entirely to literature, produced in succession a variety of works. 
When the Board of Trade was annihilated, in consequence of the pro- 
visions of Mr Burke’s Bill, ‘‘ I found,” says our author, “ myself set 
adrift upon a compensation which, though nearer to an equivalent than 
what I had received from the Spanish claims, was, in value, scarce a 
moiety of what I had been deprived of. By the operation of this reform, 
after I had sacrificed the patrimony I was born to, a ver}’’ considerable 
reduction was made even of the remnant that was left to me, I lost no 
time in putting my family upon such an establishment as prudence 
dictated, and fixed myself at Tunbridge Wells.” 

The first publication of our author after his return was his ‘Anec- 
dotes of eminent Painters in Spain but before he had settled at Tun- 
bridge Wells, he states, that he had written his comedy of ‘ The Wal- 
loons,’ which was played at Covent Garden, 1782. The ‘Mysterious 
Husband’ was produced in 1783. These were followed by ‘The Car- 
melite,' a tragedy performed in 1784; ‘The Imposter,’ a comedy, and 
several others. His next work was ‘The Observer,’ first printed at 
Tunbridge Wells, and afterward, in an enlarged and improved state, by 
Mr Charles Dilly. His next dramatic piece was, ‘ The Arab,’ a tragedy 
performed in 1785 for the benefit of Mr Henderson. “ Of my dra- 
matic pieces,” says Mr Cumberland, “ I must say in the gross, that if 
I did not always succeed in entertaining the audience, I continued to 
amuse myself. 1 brought out a comic opera, in three acts, founded on 
the story of ‘Wat Tyler;’ which being objected to by the Lord-Cham- 
berlain, I was obliged to new model and produce, under the title of 
‘ The Armourer.’ When 1 had taken all the comedy out of it, I was 
not surprised to find that the public were not greatly edified by what 
was left.” The indefatigable pen of our author produced also a comedy, 
called ‘The Country- Attorney,’ ‘The Box-lobby Challenge,’ and ‘Don 
Pedro.* * The Jew ’ was the first new piece exhibited on the stage of 
the new and splendid theatre Drury-lane. ‘ The Wheel of Fortune ’ 
came out in the succeeding season ; and ‘ First love ’ followed close 
upon its steps. They were successful comedies, and very powerfully 
supported by the performers. “ I think,” says Mr Cumberland, “ as 
I am now so near the conclusion of these memoirs, I may as well wind 
up my dealings with the theatres. I am beholden to Covent Garden 
for accepting my dramas of ‘ The Days of Yore,’ and • ‘ False Impres- 
sions>’ performed 1796 and 1797; To Drury-lane for ‘The L^t of 
the Family,’ 1797, ‘ The Word for Nature,’ 1798, ‘ The Dependent,’ 
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* The Eccentric Lover/ 1798, and for ^ The Sailor’s Daughter,’ 1804. 
My life has been a long one, and my health of late years uninterrupted. 
I am very rarely called off by avocations of an undomestic kind ; and 
the man who gives so very small a portion of his time to absolute idle- 
ness as I have done, will do a vast deal in the course of time, especially 
if his body does not stand in need of exercise, and his mind, which 
never knows remission of activity, demands to be employed.” He also 
projected and edited, during its brief existence, ‘The London Review;’ 
and, in 1806, published memoirs of his life, which terminated, in Lon- 
don, on the 7th of May, 1811. 

BORN A. D. 1736. — ^DIED A. D. 1812. 

This celebrated man was the son of a poulterer in Newport-street, 
Westminster. He was placed at Westminster school, and afterwards, 
for five or six years, at Eton, where, however, he gained no literary 
honours. In 1775 he was admitted of St John’s college, Cambridgei, 
where he is believed to have been a diligent student. At the earnest 
desire of his father, he entered into holy orders, and was ordained a 
deacon ; but he soon after determined to enter on the profession of the 
law. At the Inns of Court he had for contemporary students and 
associates, Dunning and Kenyon ; and is said to have given equal pro- 
mise of eminence in his new profession. But, says his biographer 
Stephens, “ his family, which had never sanctioned this attachment, (to 
the law) deemed the church far more eligible as a profession, and he 
was at length obliged to yield, notwithstanding his reluctance, to the 
admonitions, the entreaties, and the persuasions, of his parents. It 
seems not at all improbable that a friendly compromise took place on 
this occasion ; and that an assurance was given of some permanent 
provision, in case he consented to relinquish his legal pursuits. Ac- 
cordingly, in 17 60, Mr Horne was admitted a priest of the church of 
England, by Dr John Thomas, bishop of Sarum ; and in the course of 
the same year he obtained the living of New Brentford, which was pur- 
chased for him by his father. It is said to have produced between 
£200 and £300 per ann. This income he had enjoyed during eleven 
years, and in the course of that period he not only did duty at Brent- 
ford, but also preached in many of the churches of the metropolis. In 
1763 he was prevailed upon to become what he was accustomed to de- 
nominate a bear-leader, that is, the travelling tutor of a young gentle-, 
man. With a son of the famous Elwes he passed more than a year in 
France, with vastly higher gratification, no doubt, than any that could 
have been afforded by the occupation of a parish priest.” 

As a preacher, Mr Stephens assures us his eloquence “ only wanted 
cultivation” to enable him to take a first rank in popular estimation, and 
he was “ in a fair way to become one of the pillars of the Anglican 
church,” when the famous Middlesex election plunged him into the 
vortex of politics. To his able and indefatigable exertions in this affair, 
the success of the liberal cause was mainly owing. “ His courage, 
which was of the coolest and firmest kind,” says an eloquent writer, 
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shrunk from no hazard : his resources of argument and declamation 
were inexhaustible; his personal applications had every diversity of 
address and persuasion : his very moderate pecuniary means were 
freely devoted ; and his measures and exertions to preserve good order, 
and prevent all violence, beyond that of language, on the popular side, 
proved how well he was qualified to manage the populace, and how 
much infiuence he must have previously acquired over their minds. 
This care to prevent violence was strongly contrasted with the conduct 
of the government party, who hired and embodied a gang of ruffians 
for the purpose of perpetrating it. In consequence, several unofiend- 
ing persons were desperately wounded, and one man was killed. 
Horne s zeal and intrepidity were eminently displayed in his unsuccess- 
ful efforts to bring to justice the criminals in this and one or two other 
deeds of partly similar nature. Why such efforts should be unsuccess- 
fiil, when those criminals were ascertained, it is not difficult to conjec- 
ture. The share he took in this contest would be to him of the nature 
of an experiment on his own powers ; and the manner in which he had 
borne himself through so various and turbulent a warfare, would great- 
ly confirm and augment his consciousness of extraordinary strength. 
While this would tend to impart a tone of provocation and defiance, 
the exercise of so ardent, and, in his constant opinion, so virtuous an 
hostility, excited a passion for war which could not in a mind consti- 
tuted of such ^ stern stuff* as his, become extinct as soon as the parti- 
cular occasion was past. A heated piece of iron retains its power to 
burn longer than slighter substances. The passion was prolonged in a 
keen watchfulness to find an enemy, and a fierce promptitude to attack 
him. When we add to this, that from his childhood his hatred had 
been directed against the sins of governments, we shall not wonder to 
find him, from the period in question, the unrelenting persecutor of 
statesmen, and their corruptions, and their adherents. Among the first 
objects of this inextinguishable spirit of war was a right hon. person 
of the name of Onslow, a member of administration, who was publicly 
called to account for an imputed delinquency in so peremptory a style, 
that he was provoked to make his ultimate answer by a prosecution. 
Horne, defeated at first, stoutly fought the matter through the courts 
to a third trial, in which he weis completely victorious ; and it was a 
victory over a much greater personage than his immediate antagonist, 
for he defeated Lord Mansfield, and in a manner so marked and deci- 
sive that it must Have caused that personage extreme mortification. 
This was a proud commencement of that series of interviews which 
Horne was destined to have with his lordship, under the relation of 
judge and culprit, and might contribute not a little to his maintaining 
ever afterwards such an attitude of intrepidity and equality as no other 
man did, in the .same relation, to the great despot of law.** ^ 

In 1770 he quarrelled with his quondam friend Wilkes, and a most 
vituperative correspondence ensued betwixt these two worthies. His 
biographer admits that, in general estimation, W'ilkes was the victor in 
this contest ; but a very able critic has given it as his opimon ‘‘ that 
Horne’s part of the correspondence, though it may not completely vin- 
dicate himself in all points, perfectly explodes his opponent to atoms.’*^ 


^ Leleotio Review, voL x. p. 000. 


"Ibid. 
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Junius in his celebrated ‘ Letters’ espoused the cause of Wilkes ; but 
Home took up this new and more formidable antagonist with great 
promptitude and boldness ; and in the opinion of most, came off victor. 
His next efforts were directed to the important object of making pub- 
lic the proceedings of the legislature. The house of commons long re- 
sisted the attempt, but were at last obliged quietly to submit to this 
infringement of their rights. 

In 177^ he resigned his vicarage of New Brentford, and again be- 
took himself to the study of a more congenial profession, the law. For 
some time after this he remained in comparative obscurity, until an in- 
cident occurred of which he availed himself with great boldness and 
consummate ability. Mr Tooke, a moderately wealthy political 
friend, whose name he was afterwards authorized to assume, sought his 
advice in a case that appeared desperate. In consequence of purchas- 
ing an estate called Purley, (from which Horne’s great philological 
work took its title) he had been involved in a vexatious litigation about 
manorial rights with a neighbouring gentleman of great infiuence, who 
had betaken himself at last to the decisive expedient of an act of parlia- 
ment. The bill which was in progress was highly unjust; but through 
some such iatality> as would never have happened before or since in 
such a place, it was going forward with the most perfect success, in 
contempt of every effort made to place the matter in its true light ; and 
appeared certain of the final sanction of the house of commons on the 
third reading, — appointed for the very next day to that in which the 
case was despondingly stated to Home. His answer was, ‘ If the facts 
be as you represent them, the house shall not pass that bill.* He im- 
mediately suggested an expedient which would perhaps have occurred 
to no otlier man in England, and took on himself the execution of a 
hazard which very few would have been willing, for the sake of either 
friendship or public justice, to share. He immediately wrote, in lan- 
guage the most pointedly offensive, an attack on the speaker of the 
house of commons, the noted Sir Fletcher Norton, with reference to the 
bill in question ; and obtained its insertion in the newspaper, rendered 
so popular by the letters of Juniiis, on the condition, of course, that the 
printer, when summoned to account, should produce tfce author. The 
object of this proceeding was, to compel the house to a much more fuU 
and formal attention to the subject of the bill, than it had previously 
been induced to give ; and at the same time, as an equally necessary 
thing, to give its virtue the benefit of having the censorial attention of 
the public strongly fixed on its conduct. He was confident that by 
doing this he should frustrate the parliamentary measure, and then, for 
the consequences to himself, he had courage enough to take his chance. 
The next day a great sensation was manifest in what might be called 
the pcdhic^ public ; and, as he had foreseen, the attention of a full 
house was called, in precedence to all other business, to the fiagvhnt 
outrage on hs dignity,— a. dignity so vulnerable by a plain charge of 
misconduct, thoo^ it had not injured in the fe^ by the misooif- 
duct itself. After a fine dk^olay of g^etons indigna^lo^ a summons 
was sent for the instant appearance of the printer. He obeyedi and, as 
he had been directed, immediately gave up the name of the criminal 
in chief, w'ho had taken care to be already in the honse, prepared 
to confront, |)robably with very little trepidation, the whole anger of 
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the august assembly. A momentary silence of surprise and confusion 
followed the announcement of his name, which was come to be almost 
synonymous with that expression of recognizance, Uhe enemy/ On 
being called forth, he disavowed all disrespect to the- speaker whom he 
had libelled, calmly explained the motives of the proceeding, and then 
made such a luminous statement of the case of his friend, that the 
schemers and advocates of the injustice were baffled, the obnoxious parts 
of the bill were' immediately thrown out, and several resolutions were 
moved and carried ‘ to prevent all such precipitate proceedings for the 
future.* There is no punishing conquerors, however offensive may 
have been their conduct. After a very slight formality of detention 
in custody he was set at liberty, on some pretended inconclusiveness of 
proof against him.’* Mr Tooke evinced his admiration of Horne’s 
talents and gratitude for his exertions, by bequeathing a considerable 
sum to him in his latter will, and authorizing him to assume his name. 

An advertisement in the newspapers, signed with his name, proposing 
a subscription on behalf of the widows and children of those American 
soldiers who fell in the battle of Lexington, or, to use his own words, 
were “ Englishmen inhumanly butchered by the king^s troops for pre- 
ferring death to slavery,” brought upon Horne a prosecution, and in 
the month of July, 1777, he was found guilty of libel, and sentenced to 
twelve months imprisonment, and a fine of £200. After the expiry of 
his imprisonment, he applied for admission to the bar, having now kept 
the number of terms requisite ; but his application was twice rejected by 
a majority of the benchers of the Inner Temple. He now purchased a 
smaU estate near Huntingdon, and applied himself to the study and 
practice of agriculture. In 1782 we find him advocating Pitt’s scheme 
of parliamentary reform, ' with great zeal and ability, although the 
measure fell short of his own views and wishes. 

- In 1786 he published his celebrated philological work entitled ‘ The 
Diversions of Purley,’ in one 8vo. volume. It was subsequently enlarged 
to two quartos. In 1790 he stood as a candidate for the representation 
of "Westminster, in opposition to Fox and Lord Wood. On this occasion 
he polled 1700 votes ; and he improved the opportunity to present his 
memorable petition to the house of commons, in which he boldly cen- 
sured its corrupt practices. 

In 1794 he was arrested on a charge of high treason.. The ministry 
at this time employed a number of reporters, or spies, through whom 
they endeavoured to learn the real sentiments of suspicious political 
characters. “ One of the latter,” says Mr Stephens, attached himself 
to Mr Tooke, and was a frequent visitor at Wimbledon. His station 
and character were calculated to shield him from suspicion, but his 
host, who was too acute to be so easily duped, soon saw through the 
flimsy veil of his pretended discontent. As he had many personal 
friends, in various departments of government, he soon discovered the 
views, connexions, and pursuits of his guest ; but, instead of upbraiding 
him with his treachery, and dismissing him with contempt, as most 
other men in his situation would have done, he determined to foil him, 
if possible, at his own weapons.” “He accordingly pretended to admit 
the spy into his entire confidence, and completed the delusion, by 
actually rendering the person who wished to circumvent him, in his 
turn, a dupe. Mr Tpoke began by dropping remote hints' relative to 
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the strength and zeal of the popular party, taking care to magnify their 
numbers, praise their unanimity, and commend their relation. By 
degrees he descended to particulars, and at length communicated con- 
fidentially, and under the most solemn promises of secrecy, the alarm- 
ing intelligence that some of the guards were gained ; that an armed 
force was organized ; and that the nation was actually on the eve of a 
revolution. After a number of interviews, he at length affected to own, 
that he himself was at the head of the conspiracy, and boasted like 
Pompey of old, * that he could raise legions merely by stamping on 
the ground with his foot.*” 

The Wimbledon joke was a serious matter at Whitehall. Horne 
was arrested and committed to the Tower, whence he was transferred 
to the Old Bailey. He greatly rejoiced in the opportunity thus afforded 
him of making a public display of his political principles, and prepared 
himself to encounter the lord-chief-justice, in a speech, the tone and 
temper of which may be gathered from the opening sentences. “ My 
lord — The intentions of your lordship, and of those by whom you are 
employed, are sufficiently barefaced and apparent to me ; and no man 
who has read my petition to the house of commons can doubt of the 
motives and causes of this prosecution against me. The minister 
pledged himself solemnly to the house that I should be punished. And 
thus he keeps his word. My lord — I have the same taste of sweet 
and bitter in common with other men. I love life. I dislike death. 
But I believe there never was, and I trust that I shall find there never 
will be, in my mind, a single moment’s hesitation or reluctance to lay 
down my life deliberately and cheerfully in defence of the rights of my 
country ; and I never was more ready to do it than now.” It concludes 
thus : “ My lord — I will die as I have lived, in the commission of the 
only crime with which I can be charged during my whole life — the 
crime of speaking plainly the plain truth. And I doubt not that I 
shall plainly prove that I never spoke more truly than I do now, by 
pleading to this indictment — Not guilty, I shall surely one day be 
tried by God ; and, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, I will 
hope now to be tried fairly by my country.” This speech, however, 
Avas not spoken as it originily stood, his hostility having been mitigated 
by the complaisant attention shown him by the court. The trial ended 
in his almost instant acquittal. 

In 1796 he again stood for Westminster, in opposition to Fox and 
Sir Allan Gardener, but was unsuccessful. In 1801, however, he en- 
tered the house of commons as member for Old Sarum, on the nomina- 
tion of Lord Camelford, The ministry prevented his resumption of 
his seat, after the dissolution in 1802, by an act declaring the future 
ineligibility of persons who had been in holy orders. During the 
short period of his privilege he conducted himself with great modera- 
tion and good sense. 

He spent the remaining years of his life at his seat at Wimbledon, 
in the cultivation of letters mid rural pursuits. He died on the 18th 
of March, 1812. In point of stature, Jhe did not exceed the middle 
size ; but nature had formed him strong and athletic. His limbs were 
well-knit, compact, and duly proportioned ; and he might be said to 
liave been comely, rather than handsome, in his youth. His features 
were regular, and his hair, towards the latter end of life, was generally 
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combed loosely over the temples, and cut close behind. His eye was 
eminently expressive; it had , something peculiarly keen, as well as 
arch in it ; his look seemed to denote a union of wit and satire. 

In many parts of his character he seemed to reconcile contradictions^ 
In general he spoke as if destitute of feeling ; and, for the most part, 
acted as if made up of sensibility ; he united in himself what King William 
declared to appertain only to the duke of Marlborough, ‘‘ the coolest 
head with the warmest heart.” Gay, lively, and full of pleasantry in 
general conversation ; on politics done he was bitter, vituperative, 
and inflexible. On those occasions, however, he seemed to be actuated 
solely by conviction ; and it is no small praise that, without regarding 
popularity, he was constantly on the side of liberty. Originally open, 
communicative, and confiding, he had, in the course of time, become 
close, reserved, and suspicious. 

No man was ever more careless of praise towards the latter end of 
his life. A person who had written for years in a certain newspaper, 
at last felt, or aflected to feel, a full conviction of the injustice he had 
committed, and actually repaired to Wimbledon for the express purpose 
of making the amende honorable : but he was coolly received by the 
philologist, who observed, that he possessed no spleen whatever 
against him, and he was welcome to proceed exactly as before, if it 
could be of any service to his interests.” 

As a writer^ he was learned, able, and perspicuous ; but, on the 
other hand, it must be allowed that he was severe in no common de- 
gree: be himself appears to h^ve been sensible of this ; for he allows, 
‘‘ that he speaks too sharply for philosophy but it is added, that he 
disdained to handle any useful truth daintily, as if he feared it should 
sting him.” On one occasion he represents Lord Monboddo as “ in- 
capable of writing a sentence of common English,” Not content with 
doubting the justice of the earl of Mansfield's decisions, he was accus- 
tomed to question his knowledge of the laws. He also underrates the 
talents of Mr Harris ; and even, when he allows that the Hermes had 
been received with universal approbation, both abroad and at home, he 
adds, with even more than customary asperity, “ because, as judges 
shelter their knavery by precedent, so do scholars their ignorance by 
authority.” He was a great enemy to every thing that bore the ap- 
pearance of being slovenly or indolent in composition. Even in re- 
spect to familiar correspondence, he was of opinion, that all the min- 
uteness of a special pleader ought to be adopted. As letters, even on 
the most trivial subjects, are intended to express the precise meaning 
and design of the writer, he thought they could never be rendered too 
plain or intelligible ; and he constantly maintained that too much care 
could not be employed to suppress every loose, equivocal, or doubtful 
expression. 


BORN A. D. 1726. — ^DIED A.D. 1814. 

Charles Btjrney was bom at Shrewsbury, in April, 1726, and 
received his education paitly at the free-school founded, by Queen Eliz- 
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abeth in that town, and partly at the public-school at Chester, in which 
be first began his musical studies under Baker, a scholar of Dr Blow. 
About the year 1741 he returned to Shrewsbury, and pursued the 
study of music under his half-brother, James Burney, organist of St 
Margaret’s in that town. 

In 1744, being on a visit at his father’s in Chester, he met with Dr 
Arne, on his return from Ireland, who pei*suaded his friends to send him 
to London ; he was placed under that master three years, after which 
he had frequently the advantage of showing his exercises in composition 
to Pepusch, Rosengrave, and Geminiani. In 1749 he was elected or- 
ganist of St Dionis Back-church, Fen church-street, on the death of 
Philip Hart ; and the same year was appointed to play the organ at the 
new concert established at the King’s Arms, Cornhill, instead of that 
formerly held at the Swan tavern, which had been burnt down by the 
great fire the preceding year. In the winter of this and the following 
year he composed for Drury-Iane theatre, three musical dramas of dif- 
ferent kinds ; ‘ Alfred/ a masque, by Mallet ; ' Robin Hood,’ an Eng- 
lish burletto, or comic opera, written by Mendez ; and the music of 
‘ Que^ Mab,’ a pantomine, which ran sixty nights the first season, and 
was revived almost every winter for near thirty years after. “ The suc- 
cess and popularity which attended these early productions,” says a 
writer in the Harmonicon, might have attracted him permanently to 
theatrical composition, and thus deprived the world of his literary la- 
bours ; but, fortunately, as it turned out, for the cause of musical liter- 
ature, and his own reputation, the confinement and air of the metropolis 
threatened even his life : his physicians apprehended approaching con- 
sumption ; and, yielding to their advice, he consented to retire to the 
country for a time.” He therefore accepted the situation of organist at 
King’s Lynn, in Norfolk, with a salary £100 a-year ; and continued 
to reside in that town for the succeeding nine years, — during which 
time, he first conceived the idea of writing a ‘ General Hiistoiy of Music,’ 
and began reading and collecting materials for that purpose. 

In 1760, finding his health considerably amended, he returned to 
London ; where, from the zeal of his former friends, and the perform- 
ance of his eldest daughter, a child of eight years, he was offered more 
scholars than he could undertake. Dr Johnson, in one of his letters to 
Mrs Thrale, states that his friend Burney had given fifty-seven lessons 
in one week- The duke of York, to whom he had the honour to be 
introduced by the earl of Eglinton, was so captivated by some of the 
most wild and difficult lessons of Scarlatti, which he had heard his little 
daughter play, that he desired him to put parts to them in the way of 
concertos. These were frequently performed to Ms royal highness and 
his friends by Pinto, at the head of a select band. The year after his 
return to London, besides his printed book of ‘ Harpsidiord Lessons/ 
he composed several concertos, to display the abilities ot his nephew and 
scholar, Charles Bum^. Having amused himseif with tra&slatii^ 
Rousseau’s * Devin da Village,’ and adapting it to the original music, in 
1766, at the instigation of his friends, Mr Garrick and Mrs Cibber, he 
brought it out at Drury-lane, with a few additional songs written and 
set by himself in order to suit it to the English stage. It was Mrs 
Cibber’s wish to have performed in it herself ; and she studied with that 
intent the part of Phcebe for a considerable time ; but the uncertain state 
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of her health obliging her to relinquish the idea, it was admirably per- 
formed by the late Mrs Arne. The piece, however, only met with 
equivocal success. 

In 1769 Burney was honoured with the degree of doctor in music 
from Oxford, for which he performed an exercise in the music school 
of that university, consisting of an anthem of considerable length, with 
an overture, airs, recitatives, and choruses, which was afterwards fre- 
quently performed at the Oxford choral meetings, and at the desire, and 
under the direction, of the celebrated Emanuel Back, in St Catherine's 
church, Hamburgh- He was disappointed this year in not obtaining the 
mastership of the king’s band. 

In the summer of 1770 he travelled through France and Italy in 
search of materials for his ^ General History of Music,* and in 1771 he 
published his ‘ Musical Tour, or Present State of Music ’ in those coun- 
ties, In 1772 he made a journey though the Netherlands, German}^, 
and. Holland, with the same view as in the preceding; and the following 
year, published an account of this new tour, in 2 volumes, 8vo. In 1773 
he was admitted F. R. S, ; and in 1779, at the request of the president 
of the Royal society, Sir John Pringle and Dr William Hunter drew up 
an ‘ Account , of Little Crotch, the Infant Musician,* which was printed 
in the ‘ Philosophical transactions.’ 

In 1776 he published the first volume of his ‘History of Music,* 4to. 
and in 1779 the second. The sequel of this work was interrupted by 
the time and attention he bestc/wed in drawing up and printing his ac- 
count of * The Commemoration of Handel, in Westminster Abbey J It 
extended to four quarto volumes, the last of which was not completed 
till 1789. In this year he was appointed organist of Chelsea college, 
where he died, in the height of a well-merited reputation, on the 12th 
of April, 1814. . 

Dr Burney, who was twice married, was the father of the late Rear- 
admiral James Burney, Dr Charles Burney, and the celebrated Madame 
D’Arblay, authoress of ‘Evelina,* &c. Dr Burney *s musical works, 
which have been printed, besides those mentioned above for the theatre, 
consist of sonatas, cornet pieces, concertos, sonatas for the piano-forte, 
harpsichord lessons, and sonatas for two performers on one piano-forte 
or harpsichord, the first compositions of the kind that were published. 
His literary productions are ; ‘ The Cunning Man ;* ‘ An Essay towards 
a History of Comets,* 1769 ; ‘Italian and Gernaan Tours,* 3 volumes ; 
.‘Plan of a public music school, adopted in 1774 by the guardians and 
govemprs of the Foundling hospital, but soon suppressed by a cabal, in 
absence of the principal governors ;* ‘ History of Music,’ 4 vols. 4to.; 
‘ Life and Commemoration of Handel ; and ‘ Life of Metastasio.’ It 
is as the historian of. music that his name .is chiefiy celebrated. It has 
been a question with some, whether his history ought to take such high 
ground, when ranged by the side of that of Sir John Hawkins. “ Be- 
tween the two rival histories,’* says one of his biographers, “ the public 
decision was loud and immediate in favour of Dr Burney. Time has 
modified this opinion, and brought the merits of each work to their fair 
and proper level, — adjudging to Burney the palm of style, arrangement, 
and amusing narrative, and to Hawkins the credit of minuter accuracy 
and .dpeper research; more particularly the parts interesting to the 
antiquary, and the literary world in general.** An Italian author of 
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considerable eminence, speaking of the writers on the subject of ancient 
music in our own times, after enumerating and characterizing the most 
considerable that were favourable to his opinions, adds, ‘‘and Burney, 
the most accurate musical historian existing, confirms our assertions 
with such a series of facts and ancient testimonies as is wonderful* " 
Professor Eschenburgh, of Brunswick, the translator of Shakspeare, 
has given an elegant version in German of Dr Burney’s ‘ Dissertation 
on the Music of the Ancients,* and of his ‘ Account of the Commemora- 
tion of Handel.’ M. de la Borde and other French writers on ancient 
and modern music have translated, quoted, and made a free use of his 
materials, frequently without acknowledgment. 

8!8aill(am 

BORN A.D. 1734. DIED A. D. 1816. 

Mr Henry was descended from a respectable Irish family, which 
for several generations had resided in the county of Antrim. He was 
bom in October, 1734. For some years be remained under the tuition 
of his mother, who was admirably fitted for the task, and of whom he 
was always accustomed to speak with the warmest afiection and grati- 
tude. At a proper age he was sent to the grammar-school of Wrexham, 
where he was afterwards apprenticed to Mr Jones, an apothecary. 
With Mr Jones he continued till that gentleman died suddenly from an 
attack of the gout, when he was articled for the remainder of the term 
to a respectable apothecary at Nutsford in Cheshire. At the expiration 
of his apprenticeship, he engaged himself as principal assistant to Mr 
Malbon, who then took the lead as an apothecary at Oxford. In the year 
1759 he settled at Nutsford, where he soon afterwards married. After 
remaining five years at this place, he embraced the opportunity of suc- 
ceeding to the business of a respectable apothecary in Ma^nchester, 
where he continued for nearly half a centurj*'. 

In the year 1771 he communicated to the Royal college of Physi- 
cians of London * An Improved Method of preparing Magnesia Alba,’ 
which was published iu the second volume of their Transactions. Two 
years afterwards it was reprinted along with essays on other subjects, in 
a separate volume, which was dedicated by Mr Henry to his friend Dr 
Percival. The calcination of magnesia had at that time been practised 
only in connexion with philosophical inquiries. Dr Black, in an essay 
which is still perhaps not surpassed in chemical philosophy as an example 
of inductive investigation, had fully established the differences between 
magnesia in its common and in its calcined state; but he does not aj^ear 
to have made trial of the pure earth as a medicine, though several incon- 
veniences, from its use in the common form, had long before been 
pointed out by Hoffman. It was probably in ponsequenee of the pub- 
lication of these inquiries, that M|r Henry was admitted into the j^yal 
society of London, of which he became a fellow in May> 1775. 

The writings of Lavoisier were introduced by Mr Henry to the no- 
tice of the English reader in 1776. The earliest work of that philoso- 
pher was a volume consisting partly of an historical view of the progress 
of pneumatic chemistry from the time of Van Helmont downwards, and 
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partly of a series of original essays, which are valuable as containing the 
germs of his future discoveries. To this work Mr Henry added, in the 
notes, occasional views of the labours of contemporary English chemists. 

Mr Henry’s next appearance as the author of a separate work arose 
out of an accidental circumstance. He had found that the water of a 
large still-tub was preserved sweet for several months by impregnating 
it with lime, though, without this precaution, it soon became extremely 
putrid. This feet suggested to him an eligible method of preserving 
water at sea ; but, as lime-water is unfit for almost every culinary pur- 
pose, some simple and practicable method was required of separating that 
earth from the water, before being applied to use. This he ascertained 
might be accomplished at little expense by carbonic acid : the gas from 
a pound of chalk and twelve ounces of oil of vitriol, being found sufR- 
cient for the decomposition of 120 gallons of lime-water. Since that 
time, the preservation of water at sea has been accomplished by the sim- 
ple expedient of stowing it in vessels constructed or lined with some sub- 
stance which is not capable of impregnating water with any putrescible in- 
gredient ; for good spring water contains essentially nothing that disposes 
it to putrefaction. 

The philosophical pursuits of Mr Henry not long after this period, 
received an additional stimulus by the establishment of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical society. To him, on this society *s being 
first regularly organized, in the winter of 1781, was confided the office 
of one of the secretaries. At a subsequent period he was advanced to 
the station of vice-president ; and in the year 1807, on the death of the 
Rev. George Walker, F. R. S., he was elected president, which office 
he retained during the rest of his life. During the long season of Mr 
Henry’s activity as a member of this institution, his communications to 
it were very frequent. Many of these were intended only to excite an 
evening’s discussion ; and, having served that purpose, were withdrawn 
by their author; but the number is still considerable which are preserv- 
ed in the society’s published volumes. 

In the year 1783 an institution arose out of this society, which had 
great merit, not only in its plan and objects, as setting the first example 
of a popular school of arts, but in the ability exerted by the several 
persons who were concerned in their fulfilment. It was destined to oc- 
cupy, in a rational and instructive manner, the evening-leisure of young 
men whose time during the day was devoted to commercial employments. 
For this purpose, regular courses of lectures were delivered on the belles 
lettres, on moral philosophy, on anatomy and physiology, and on natural 
pbiksopby and cbemistTy. Mr Henry, assisted by a son, whose loss 
he bad afterwards to deplore, and whose promising talents and attain- 
ments obtained for him at an early period of life a mark of the approbation 
of this society, delivered several courses of lectures on chemistry to num- 
erous and attentive audiences. Besides the lectures on the general 
principles of chemistry, Mr Henry delivered a course on the arts of 
bleaching, dyeing, and calico-printing ; and, to render this course more 
extensively useful, the terms of access to it were made easy to the su- 
perior class of operative artisans. 

• Mr Henry had now reached a period of life when the vigour of the 
bodily powers, and the activity of the mind begin, in most persons, to 
ijamliest a sensible decay. From this time, however^ though he did not 
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embark in neiw experimental inquiries, yet he continued for many years 
to feel a warm interest in the advancement of science, aiid to maintain 
an occasional correspondence with persons eminent for their rank as 
philosophers, both in this and other countries* His medical occupations 
had greatly increased, and, for a further interval of fifteen or twenty 
years, he had a share of professional employment which falls to the lot 
of very few. This, and the superintendence of some chemical concerns, 
prevented him from attempting more than to keep pace with the pro- 
gress of knowledge. He was in no haste, however, to claim that ex- 
emption from active labour to which advanced age is fairly entitled ; 
and it was not till a very few years before his death, that he retired 
from the exercise of the medical profession. He died 18th of June, 
1816, when he had nearly completed his 82d year. 

^tram 

BORN A, D. 1723 * DIED A. D. 1816 . 

Adam Ferogsson was bom at Logierait, in, Perthshire, in June, 
1723. His father was minister of the parish of Logierait. He was 
educated at Perth, and at the university of St Andrews. 

Having studied divinity, and obtained license, he went, says Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘‘ as chaplain to the Black Watch, or 42d Highland regi- 
ment, when that corps was first sent to the continent. As the regiment 
advanced to the battle of Fontenoy, the commanding officer. Sir Robert 
Munro, was astonished to see the chaplain at the head of the column, 
with a broadsword drawn in his hand. He. desired him to go to the 
rear with the surgeons, a proposal which Adam Fergxisson spumed. 
Sir Robert at length told him that his commission did not ^title him 
to be present in the post which he had assumed. * D- — ^n my oommisr 
sion,’ said the warlike chaplain, throwing it towards his coloneL It 
may be easily supposed that the matter was only remembered as a good 
jest ; but the future historian of Rome shared the honours and dangers 
of that dreadful day, where, according to the account of the French 
themselves, ‘ the Highland fiiries rush^ in upon them with more vio- 
lence than ever did a sea driven by a tempest-’ ” 

This militant chaplain remained with his regiment until 1757, when 
he accepted of the situation of head-librarian to the faculty of advocates, 
Edinburgh. He resigned this office soon after, on being elected pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy in the university of Edinburgh. It is said 
that, like another very celebrated professor of chemistry in one of our 
southern universities, he only began to study the physical sciences aft^r 
his election to this chair, but by five months’ diligent study qualified 
himself for the discharge of its duties with credit to himself and adymi- 
tage to his students. . 

About 1762, in concert with Lord Elibank, John Hornet and David 
Hume, he founded a ccmvivial assodiatlou calted the ^ Fok^-cittb^’ be- 
cause its purpose was to stir up and encourage the public spirit of Scotr- 
land, the people of which were then much exasperated at not being per- 
mitted to raise a militia in the same manner as England. Dr Fetgusson, 
upon the occasion, composed a continuation of Arbuthnot’s Satirical His^ 
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^ry of John bull, which he entitled the ‘ History of Margaret, otherwise 
called Sister Feg/ The work was distinguished for humour and satire ; 
and led to a curious jest on the part of David Hume. He had been left 
out of the secret, as not being supposed a good counsel'keeper, and he 
took his revenge by gravely writing a letter to Dr Carlyle, claiming 
the work as his own, with an air of sober reality, which, had the let- 
ter been found after any lapse of time, would have appeared an indubit- 
able proof of his being really the author. The Poker-club served its 
purpose ; and, many years afterwards, symptoms of discontent on the 
subject of the militia were to be found in Scotland. Burns says of his 
native country — 

* Lang time she’s been in fractions mood. 

Her lost militia fired her blood, 

De’il nor they never mair do good, 

Play'd .her that pliskie.* 

Most of the members of tbe Poker were fast friends to the Hanoverian 
dynasty, though opposed to the actual administration, on account of 
the neglect, and, as they accounted it, the affront put upon their native 
country. Lord Elibank, however, had, in all probability, ulterior 
views ; for, notwithstanding his talents and his prudence, his love of 
paradox, perhaps, had induced him to place himself at the head of the 
scattered remnant of the Jacobites, from which party every person else 
was taking the means of deserting. It is now ascertained by documents 
among the Stuart papers, that he carried on a correspondence with the 
Chevalier, which was not suspected by his most intimate friends.'^^ 

In 1764 Mr Fergusson was chosen professor of moral philosophy, 
and soon after gave to the world his admirable essay on the ‘ History 
of Civil Society.* In 1774 he went to the continent with Charles, Earl 
of Chesterfield, having accepted the tutorship of this young nobleman ; 
this connexion, however, was soon after dissolved by mutual consent. In 
the year 1778 he went out to America as secretary to the colonial com- 
mission of inquiry. In 1783 he published his * History of the Pro- 
gress and Termination of the Roman Republic,’ in three vols. 4to. Tu 
1784 he resigned his chair to Mr Dugald Stewart, and devoted himself 
to preparing his lectures for the press. They appeared in 1792, in 
two vols. 4to. under the title ‘ Principles ^of Moral and Political 
Science.’ 

“ He recovered,” says Sir Walter Scott, in the article already quoted, 
** from a decided shock of paralysis in the sixtieth year of his life ; from 
which period he became a strict Pythagorean in his diet, eating nothing 
but vegetables, and drinking only water or milk. He surviv^ till the 
year 1816, when he died in full possession of his mental faculties, at 
the advanced age of ninety-three. The deep interest which he took in 
the eventful war had long seemed to be the main tie that connected hird 
with passing existence ; and the news of Waterloo acted on the aged 
patriot as a nunc dimittis. From that hour the feeling that had almost 
alone given him energy decayed, and he avowedly relinquished all de- 
sire for prolonged life. It is the belief of his family that he might have 
remained with them much longer, had he desired to do so, and contin- 
ued the exercise which had hitherto promoted his health. Long after 
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his eightieth y&r he was one of the most striking old men \^hom it was 
possible to look at. His firm step and ruddy cheek contrasted agree- 
ably and unexpectedly with his silver locks ; and the dress which he 
usually wore, much resembling that of the Flemish peasant, gave an air 
of peculiarity to his whole figure. In his conversation, the mixture of 
original thinking with high moral feeling and extensive learning ; his 
love of country ; contempt of luxury ; and, especially, the strong sub- 
jection of his passions and feelings to the dominion of his reason, made 
him, perhaps, the most striking example of the Stoic philosopher which 
could be seen in modern days. His house, while he continued to re-' 
side in Edinburgh, was a general point of re-union among his friends, 
particularly of a Sunday, where there generally met, at a hospitable 
dinner-party, the most distinguished literati of the old time who still re- 
mained, with such young persons as were thought worthy to approach 
their circle, and listen to their conversation. The place of his residence 
was an insulated house, at some distance from the town, which its visit- 
ors (notwithstanding its internal comforts) chose to call, for that reason, 
Kamtschatka.’’ 


Samuel 

BOEN A. D. 1740. DIED A. D. 1816, 

This eminent musical composer was born in 1740, of parents of high 
respectability and independent fortune. His father was sent to Minorca 
under some government appointment, — while Samuel was yet an infiintof 
scarcely a year old, — and died there, leaving his femily affairs unsettled, 
and his wife reduced to a state of comparative penury, which proved 
disastrous to the future fortunes of her infant son. She could extend 
to him little advantage of education, but, being intent upon rendering 
him capable of providing for himself, she bound him apprentice to a 
cabinet-maker, at the early age of eleven years. This arrangement, 
however, was so little to his taste, that no sooner were the seven long 
years of his apprenticeship expired, than he determined to abandon the 
workshop. 

Within a year after this emancipation, (for such he always considered 
it,) he lost his mother, and with her the little means of support derived 
from her slender income. Thus destitute of any visible means of support, 
and still under twenty j^ears of age, he turned his attention to the em- 
ployment of copying music, as connected with an art of which he was pas- 
sionately fond, but with which as yet he was totally unacquainted. He 
obtained his principal employment from Mr Welcher, keeper of a well- 
known old^music shop in Gerrard-street, Soho, through whom he became 
acquainted with a musician of the name of Barbandt, qiganist of the 
Bavarian chapel, a professor of no particular skill, but from whom he 
rapidly acquired the rudiments of mtisic^ which his own intense study and 
observation soon enlarged into a thorough knowledge of the art. At the 
expiration of his apprenticeship, he applied himsfelf sedulously to the ac- 
quirement of Latin, and did not allow himself to be interrupted by the 
necessity of copying music for a subsistence, though, when fully em- 
ployed, he would sit till past twelve at night,- and return to it by five in 
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the morning, for a week in succession. His necessities were augmented 
by his marrying at the age of twenty-three; but as difficulties increased, 
so also seemed to increase his thirst of knowledge ; and soon ^fter the 
birth of his first child, he furnished himself with an Italian master. 
About this time he ventured to become a teacher of music. His liter- 
ary studies were subsequently enlarged by the successive acquisition of 
the German, Greek, and lastly, the Hebrew language. His works are 
extremely numerous as well as varied ; his anthems are in use in almost 
every cathedral in the country ; he composed also two or three operas, 
many quartetts and instrumental lessons, and numerous songs and glees. 
As an English composer he will always rank with Locke, Morley, Pur- 
cell, and Arne. He died on the 26th of May, 1816, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age, at his chambers in Gray's Inn. 

His glees and part songs have been collected and published in three 
volumes. Those which have most contributed to his fame are the glees, 

* As o’er the varied Meads ;* ‘ Arise, ye Winds ^ Around the festive 
Board;’ ‘Balmy Zephyrs;’ ‘Bid me, when forty Winters;’ ^ Come 
rosy Health ;’ ‘ Divine Cecilia ;’ ‘ Hither all ye lovers ;’ ‘ Hail happy 
Meeting ;’ ‘ Hence, all ye vain Delights ;’ ‘ Live to-day * Me, Bac- 
chus fires ‘ My fair is beautiful ;’ ‘ In care and sorrow ;* ‘ N'ow I’m 
prepared;’ ‘O, Night!* ‘O, Love!’ ‘On his Death-bed;’ ‘Pretty 
Warbler ‘ Quand io bevo ‘ Rise, my joy ‘ Sister of Phoebus 
‘ Seek not to draw me ‘ Surely, that’s the charming Maid ‘ Since 
I’m born a mortal Man ;* ‘ So full of Life ;’ ‘ Swiftly from the Moun- 
tain’s Brow ‘ Thy voice, O Harmony ;* ‘ The Spring * To the fes- 
tive Board ‘ When shall we Three meet again ? ’ ‘ Who can be hap- 
])y ?’ ‘ Where’er my Delia comes.’ 
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William Beloe was born in 1756, at Norwich. His father was a 
respectable tradesman, “ One of the earliest things,” he says, “ I recollect 
of myself is, that I had a certain pruriency of parts, which induced my 
friends to suppose, that there was something in me beyond the level of boys 
of my age* I fear^ however, that the harvest did not correspond with the 
promise of the spring ; pr rather, perhaps, that the partiality of parents 
and relatives was in the first instance delusive. This, however, was not 
their fajolt, for they certainly bestowed on me the best education which 
their meaps and opportunities afforded. Of the first schools to which I 
was put, I remember very little; I fear that I did not learn very much : 
at length I was told that I was to go to a Latin school. I retain the 
strong impression, that this intelligence electrified my whole frame. A 
train was laid to my ambition, and I had already conceived myself at 
the very summit of literary honour and distinction. But I was bitterly 
disappointed ; my instructor knew nothing of the matter ; he began at 
the wrong end, and I w^as plunged into the midst of a crabbed Latin 
author, without even knowing my accidence. For a time, however, I 
kept blundering on, conscious to myself that I was making no progress, 
and haying/credit with my master for a large portion of dulness. How 
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long this misuse of valuable hours might have continued, I cannot say ; 
not improbably till I had arrived at the dignity of pounding a mortar, 
spreading plasters, and compounding medicines. Accident at length 
removed me to a wider, a fairer, and a more promising field. I must, 
however, do myself the justice of declaring, that on since looking 
around me, in a circle not extremely limited, I have never been enabled 
to recognise any of the individuals, in whose society I dog’s-eared 
the Colloquies of Corderius, and bewildered myself in the fables of 
Phaedrus. 

After having been at several schools he was placed under the care of 
Dr Parr, at Stanmore. “ I had much to learn,” he says of himself at this 
period, “ to arrive at the level of those who were now my associates ; 
and so much to unlearn, to avoid derision and contempt, that my situa- 
tion was for a time truly pitiable. I was humbled, retired, and as they 
thought vulgar ; while to me they all appeared insolent, rude, and in- 
tolerable. I had not been taught, or taught imperfectly, to make Latin 
verses. This was my first labour, and arduous it was. I conquered, 
however, the difficulty by perseverance, and became progressively re- 
conciled to my situation. I cannot say more, fi>r perhaps the period of 
my life which I look back upon with the smallest degree of satisfectiou, 
is the time consumed in this seminary. Perhaps I should qualify the 
term consumed. I became a good scholar in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, but I by no means passed my time to my satisfaction, and 
lost, as I then thought, and still believe, no unimportant portion of time in 
learning to unravel the complicated perplexities of Greek metre, which 
after all I very imperfectly understood. I could, however, at the time 
of my departure, compose in Latin with tolerable ease ; read any Latin 
author without difficulty ; and Greek with no great degree of labour. 
At this place and time, when probably the foundation of my literary 
character was laid, I have not half so much to remember, at deserv- 
ing commemoration, as I have of the hours spent at my remote but be- 
loved village.” 

He matriculated at Bennet college, Cambridge, where he took the de- 
greeof B.A. in 1779. He soon afterwards entered into orders, and became 
curate of Earlham ; but having married, and finding his means inade- 
quate to the support of himself and family, he removed to London, and 
began to write for the booksellers. On the breaking-out of the French 
revolution, he and Mr Nares started the ‘ British Critic,' with the view 
of advocating high-church principles. Referring to this his ^ Magnum 
opus' in his Reminiscences, he says : “ There was a time in England, 
and a dire time it was, when the contagion of the French re- 
volution had so infected our purer atmosphere, that the disloyal, ill- 
designing, and more profligate part of the community dared to use the 
language of violence, and of menace, to overawe and intimidate those 
whose sentiments they knew to be adverse to their own ; who had the 
presumptiop to prophecy^ that ^Church and state pr^udices w€3:e com- 
ing to a speedy issue in this country ; who had the insolence to use all 
their efibrts to check and suppress th^ Girculation of what the honest ad- 
vocates of truth and order wrote and publkhed in vixtdicatiDn of their 
sentiments ; and even proceeded so far as to hold out threats to the in- 
dividuals themselves, whom they aflfected with equal absurdity and imper- 
tinence, to denominate ‘ Alarmists.’ A sevenfold shield was wanted, be- 
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neath the protection of which the poisonous and insidious darts of the 
assailants might be repelled, and the weapons of those who fought for the 
good old cause, might be wielded with boldness and due effect. Before this, 
the channels of communication with the public were pre-occupied by a 
faction ; the pure streams of truth were either obstructed in their progress, 
or contaminated in the very source ; the representations exhibited of 
things as they actually were by the faithful pencils of loyalty and true 
patriotism, were misrepresented, defaced, defamed, and treated with 
every mark of ignominy. This powerful shield was at length produc- 
ed ; it was formed with no ordinary skill and labour, and proved of no 
common strength. From this auspicious moment, matters began to as- 
sume a very different aspect. Religion and loyalty were enabled to 
defy, and to rise victorious over, infidelity and anarchy. The strong 
clear voice of truth was heard, and virtue triumphed. The subject is 
seducing ; and memory lingers with pride and fondness on the eventful 
period. Public gratitude followed the manifestation of public benefit. 
The individuals who most distinguished themselves in the effectual exten- 
sion of this shield, as well as by the ardour, and fortitude, and dexteri- 
ty with which they used the weapons intrusted to them by their coun- 
try, were not suffered to go without their reward. But the most grate- 
ful of all distinctions were the praises of such men as the venerable 
Archbishop Moore ; the protection, and countenance, and friendship of 
a Pitt, of Bishops Barrington, Porteus, Tomline ; the courtesies of a 
Windham ; and the friendship of a Loughborough."' 

Mr Beloe's exertions were rewarded by his being appointed to the 
mastership of Emanuel hospital, and the rectory of All-hallows. In 
. 1804 he was appointed one of the assistant-librarians to the British mu- 
seum. He died in 1817. 

The editor of his ® Reminiscences* says of him : No man perhaps 
of his age possessed larger or more varied resources of curious and enter- 
taining scholarship. In literary anecdote he was rich and fertile ; in 
neat and appropriate citations he was unrivalled. His conversation 
was easy, elegant, and communicative ; and no scholar could leave his 
company without an addition to his stock of knowledge. As a friend 
he was respected and beloved; among his acquaintance, indeed, his 
good humour was almost proverbial. His open and generous nature 
was too often a dupe to the treacherous, and a prey to the designing. 
His latter days were spent in retirement from those busy scenes in 
which he had formerly borne a conspicuous part. In the two last years 
of his life, he amused himself with the composition of his own 
Memoirs, which display an extensive knowledge of the events and the 
character of a former day. Many of the personages there described, 
like the hand which records them, are now in the dust, and have left 
their name only and their memories behind.** 

The following is a list of Mr Beloe’s works : 1 ‘ An Ode to Miss 
Boscawen,* printed in 1783. 2 ‘ The Rape of Helen, from -the Greek, 

with Notes,’ 1786. 3. ‘ Poems and Translations,* 8vo. 1788. 4. ^The 
History of Herodotus, from the Greek, with Notes,’ 4 vols. 8vo. 1790. 
5 ‘ Translation of Alciphroffs Epistles,’ 1791. 6. ‘ Translation of the 

Attic Nights of Aulus GeHius,’ 1795. 7. ‘Miscellanies, viz. Poems, 

Classical Extracts, and Oriental Apologues,’ 3 vols. 12mo. 1795. 8. 

‘ Translation of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, from the French,* 
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4 vols- 12mo. , 9. ‘Joseph, translated from the French of M. Bitaub6," 
2 vols. 12 mo. 10. ‘ Anecdotes of Literature and scarce Books/ 6 vols. 
8 VO. published between the years 1806 and 1812. 1 1. ‘ The British Cri- 
tic.’ Of this periodical work, Mr Beloe was for some time the sole editor, 
and for many years the joint-conductor with Mr Archdeacon Nares ; hei 
also wrote many of the principal articles of criticism. N.B. These two 
clergymen resigned their labours at the conclusion of the 42d volume. 12. 
< Biographical Dictionary,’ 15 vols. 8vo. An edition of this work was un- 
dertaken by him in conjunction with the Rev. W. Tooke, late chaplain to 
the British Factory in Russia; the late Mr Morrison, and the Rev. Robert 
Nares. 13, ‘ Brief Memoirs of the leaders of the French Revolution.’ 
14. Several Articles in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 15. ‘ The Sexa- 
genarian, or the Memoirs of a Literary Life/ written by Mr Beloe, and 
edited by a friend soon after his death. 1818. 

BORN A. n. 1773. — ^DIED A. D. 1818. ' 

Matthew Gregory Lewis was bom in the year 1773. His father 
was at that time under-secretary at war. He received his education at 
Westminster-school ; and, on coming of age, was elected for the borough 
of Hindon, but soon after retired from public life. In the years 1793-4 
he had made a tour on the continent ; and to amuse his leisure hours 
whilst travelling, wrote a romance called ‘ The Monk/ which was pub- 
lished in three volumes, in 1795. As a work of imagination, it display- 
ed great genius and talent, and some of the poetry was exquisitely 
touching ; though it must be confessed that, while its beauties acquired 
for it the highest degree of deserved popularity, the censures which its 
licentiousness, immorality, and mockery of religion, called down upon 
it, were but too justly merited. These observations, however, apply 
chiefly to the first edition, the author having been induced, by the se- 
verity of criticism, — and probably by a more mature sense of propriety, 
— ^to remove some of the most ofensive passages in the second and sub- 
sequent editions. 

In December, 1797, he produced his musical drama of the * Castle 
Spectre,’ at Drury-lane, which met with extraordinary success. The 
drama, like the novel we have already mentioned, abounds in well-con- 
trived though romantic incidents ; and the language is always elegant 
and vigorous, sometimes sublime. It was published in 1798. In 1801, 
he published two volumes of poems, entitled, ‘ Tales of Wonder.’ These 
merit their title, for they abound with the marvellous, but they also pos- 
sess great beauty. 

The prominent tone of all these works is the horrible ; their prevail- 
ing character, the sapematuical. With a strong imagination, Mr . Lewis 
addicted himself to the wildest Conceptions of romance. Bat ibr the 
revolting excess to which he was £q)t to. push hjs &vottrite theme, he 
must have been infinitely popular, since, even in spite of this blemish, 
his animated pictures and powerful descriptions have a wonderful hold 
upon the mind* 

On the death of his father, Mr Lewis succeeded to a handsome patri- 
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iDony, part of which consisted in West India property. He resided 
in the Albany when in London, and lived in rather a retired manner. 
The latter years of his life were principally passed in travelling. He 
visited the continent, and twice made the voyage to the West Indies ; 
in returning from whence he died on ship-board, in the spring of 1818, 
In person he was well-formed ; his countenance was expressive, his 
manners gentlemanly, and his conversation agreeable.^ 


BORN A. D. 1758. — DIED A. D. 1818. 

John Richards Green, afterwards known by the name of John 
Gifford, was born in 1758. He was educated at Oxford, where he 
distinguished himself more as a fashionable young man than as a 
scholar. He inherited a considerable property, but his habits soon in- 
volved him in debt, and in 1782 he felt himself necessitated to seek an 
asylum in France ; and the better to conceal himself from his creditors, 
lie assumed the name of John Gifford, which he retained ever after. 

He returned to England in 1788, and commenced his career as a 
man of letters by supporting ministers, in a series of able but intemper- 
ate pamphlets. He replied to Paine, and sought to disarm his writings 
of effect by publishing, an abstract of his life ; he fiercely attacked the 
earl of Lauderdale and Mr Erskine, on account of their opposition to 
a war with France ; he wrote an address in praise of loyal associations ; 
and, under the name of Humphrey Hedgehog, attacked Peter Por- 
cupine. 

In 1796 he undertook the management of a morning and an evening 
paper; and in 1798 established the ‘ Anti- Jacobin Review.’ His last 
and principal work was a life of his patron, Mr Pitt. He died on the 
6th of March, 1818. 


Bofiti WoUntt. 

BORN A, D. 1738. — DIED A. D. 1819. 

John Wolcott, better known by his soubriquet, Peter Pindar, was 
bom at Dodbrooke in Devonshire, in the year 1738, His parents were 
not in afduent circumstances. He was, however, educated at the 
grammar school of the neighbouring town of Kingsbridge ; and, if we 
inay judge by his proficiency in those branches which are usually taught 
in a country school, his instructor must have been a man of consider- 
able abilities. The knowledge of Latin and Greek which he acquired, 
though not profound, was extensive ; and his classical attainments were 
altogether of a respectable order. 

From Kingsbridge he went to a seminary at Bodmin, and finally he 
was sent to France, and remained in that country about a year tb com- 
plete his studies. On his return he was taken apprentice fdr seven 
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years by an unmarried uncle, who practised as a surgeon and apothe- 
cary at Fowey in Com wall. 

From his early years he cherished a taste for the sister-accomplish- 
ments of drawing and poetical composition. The pencil and pen now- 
divided his leisure hours. “ As my uncle was always averse to my 
shining,” he says in one of his letters, I used to sted away to an old 
ruined tower, situate on a rock close by the sea, -^^here many an early 
and late hour was devoted to the muses.” His studies from nature in 
painting are stated to have been done in a free and bold style ; — dis- 
playing a thorough conception of what is great in the art. 

On the expiration of his apprenticeship, Wolcott, as is customary, 
came to London, where he continued his medical studies in the hos- 
pitals, and under the direction of the ablest professors and lecturers of 
that day. In 1766 Sir William Trelawney, a friend and distant rela- 
tk>n of his family, was appointed governor of Jamaica, and, in the fol- 
lowing season he carried out young Wolcott with him as his physician. 
The brief memoir prefixed to Pindar’s work alleges that the author ob- 
tained his degree of M. D. on his return from Jamaica ; but the Ikct is, 
that it was conferred upon him by a northern universiiy previous to his 
leaving England. Soon after his arrival in Jamaica, Dr Wolcott was 
nominated by his patron physician-general of the island ; but it does 
not appear that this sonorous title was accompanied by a corresponding 
revenue, or that his private practice as a physician was of a lucrative 
kind. This accounts for his turning his attention to the church. The 
illness of the rector of St Anne’s seems to have been the proximate 
cause of the Doctor’s inclination towards divinity ; the living was rich, 
and Sir William Trelawney was equally willing to promote his interests 
in the cure of souls as of bodies. It has been said that the bishop of 
London disappointed his expectations in this line, by refusing him or- 
dination ; this is not correct, for he actually took orders and returned 
to Jamaica, where he found the incumbent of St Anne’s restored to 
health, and where, soon after, his friend the governor diedf, having ^been 
able to do nothing more for our medical clerk than giving him the liv- 
ing of Vere, in which he placed a curate,- residing himself at the Gov- 
ernment house in Spanish Town. Of the unfitness of Wolcott for the 
Christian ministry there can be but one opinion. His conversation 
was stained with the vulgarity of frequent oaths, and he spoke not only 
lightly but contemptuously of religion. 

On the decease of Trelawney he returned home, and established him- 
self as a physician at Truro. The most memorable circumstance con- 
nected with his history at this period, is his having discovered the 
genius of young Opie, under circumstances already related in our 
notice of that ai^t. Such was his temper, unfortunately, that few or 
none of bis friendships survived many years. When he broke with 
Opie, he took Mr Paye, an artist of much promise, und^ his protection; 
lodged in his house, advised, and praised him in public. But Paye 
never rose to be a rival to the discarded Opie, and the connexion be- 
tween him and Pindar was soon dissolved. 

Great success and celebrity attended the first publication under the 
signature bf Peter Pindar; viz. the ^Epistle to those Literary Colossuses 
the Reviewers,’ and the * Lyric Odes to the Royal Academicians.’ The 
king had been incidentally assailed in those compositions ; but the next 
yiii. 2 B 
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step of the poet, who had now removed to London, was to assign an 
entire work to the loyal and laudable project of rendering his sovereign 
ridiculous. ‘ The Lousiad,’ a clever mock heroic, in four cantos, was 
the result. It was agitated in the privy-council, he observes in one of 
his letters, ‘‘ to attack me for my writings, particularly the Lousiad ; 
but ^ Are you sure of a verdict? ’ said a lord high in the law, Chan- 
cellor Thurlow ; ‘if not so, we shall look like a parcel of fools.’ ” * Bozzy 
and Piozzi,' a burlesque on the biographers of Dr Johnson, was his next 
publication. ‘ Ode upon Ode, or a Peep at St James’s; or New Year’s 
Day,’ followed, and helped to carry on the scurrilous system for bring- 
ing the king and royal family into contempt. These various publica- 
tions being got up at a very small expense, and sold in immense num- 
bers, at from eighteen-pence to half-a-crown, must have brought large 
sums to the coffers of their author. 

Of the same genius was ‘Peters Prophecy, an Epistle to Sir Joseph 
Banks,* in which the president of the Royal society is very roughly 
handled ; and ‘ Peter’s Pension, a solemn Epistle to a Sublime Person- 
age,’ in which, between jest and earnest, the poet expresses his willing- 
ness to be pensioned. This partly jocular and facetious, partly abusive, 
and partly serious proposition, was likely enough to be received like 
those sayings in which more is meant than meets the ear. Dr Wolcott 
asserted, that “ he was solicited by the administration to fall into their 
ranks. That his answer was, he had no praise to bestow, but if silence 
would content them, he would muzzle his muse. That the offer was 
accepted, but it was sometime after hinted to him, having been paid 
two quarters’ pension, that active co-opesation was expected. That he, 
in consequence, waited upon Mr Charles Long, the secretary of the 
treasury, who, after some general conversation, informed the doctor 
that there was money floating in that mine for such as deserved well of 
the government. This, of course, startled the virtuous and independent 
satirist, who, snatching his hat, hastily withdrew, and refused to take 
the pension, of which one half year, amounting to £100, was then due.” 

The ‘Poetical Epistle to a Falling Minister,’ was succeeded by 
‘ Subjects for Painters,’ in which a multitude of stories are versified, 
most of them humorous, and some vulgar and profane ; and this work 
was in turn succeeded by ‘ Expostulatory Odes to a Great Duke and a 
Little Lord,* ‘Benevolent Epistle to John Nichols,’ ‘Advice to the 
Laureat,’ ‘ Epistle to Bruce the Abyssinian Traveller,’ ‘ The Rights of 
Kings,’ &c. &c. 

Although he had thus realized property by means tending very much 
to revolutionize, Peter Pindar was no friend to revolutionizing in other 
hands and in another way. About 1792 he attacked Tom Paine in a 
series of odes commencing thus : 

0 Paine 1 thy vast endeavour I admire ! 

How brave the hope to set a realm on fire I 
Ambition, smiling, praised thy giant wish : 

Compared to thee, the man, to gain a name, 

Who to Diana's temple put the flame, 

A simple minnow to the king of fish. 

Say, didst thou fear that Britain was too blest 
Of peace, thou most delicious pest? 

How shameful that this pin’s head of an isle, 

While half the globe’s in grief, should wear a smile 1 ” 
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Some of the lashing is very forcible. After ironically praising the 
design, the poet exclaims, — 

‘‘ What pity thy combustibles were bad ! 

How death had grinn*d delight and hell been glad 
To SCO our liberties o’erturning.” 

Veering from the abuse of reformers to the abuse of ministers, Peter 
Piudgir pursued his profitable course, publishing annually a number of 
odes, epistles, satires, in which politics, personalities, the arts, literature, 
science, tales, humour and love, were oddly blended, and often finely 
treated. An edition of Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, in which he 
wrote the life of Richard Wilson, was the only work of magnitude, in- 
dependent of his poems, which we have heard of his having executed. 

The pursuits of Wolcott were not those which are calculated to 
secure an easy and quiet life- Earning his bread by the continual 
publication of satire, as it is called, but in truth of much professional 
invective and personal slander, the world rewarded him neither with 
public honours nor private friendships. His wit indeed was relished by 
the multitude, and better parts of his genius applauded even by the 
wise and good, who, while they praised the talent, detested the princi- 
ples of the writer ; but his existence was one of warfare,— his hand 
was against every man, and the hand of every man was against him.’' 
His furious assault upon the author of the ‘ Baviad,’ in the shop of Mr 
Wright, then a bookseller in Piccadilly, was a memorable affair. The 
man who had with his pen so bitterly attacked all ranks of society, 
could not endure a similar infliction upon himself ; but resorted to ruf- 
fianly violence in revenge. The editor of the * Monthly Magazine’ 
says : “ The doctor’s assault on W. Gifford the poet, is well-remem- 
bered ; but, in truth, as he has often confessed since, he mistook his 
man, and intended that chastisement for J. Gifford, editor of the Anti- 
jacobin. He used, however, pleasantly to say, that they both deserved 
it ; and therefore ‘ it was all one.’ In reply to a civil note from the 
editor on the subject, be sent the following : ‘ Dear Sir, — I am much 
obliged by your friendly intentions. It was but a fair piece of justice 
due to my character as a man to attack at any disadvantages such a 
calumniating ruffian as Giflford, the instant he came within the reach^of 
my vengeance. Had not Wright and his customers, and his French- 
man and his shopmen, hustled me and wrestled the cane from my hand, 
and then confined my arms, I should have done complete justice to my 
cause. As it was, he had a smart taste of what he will experience 
in future, wherever I find him. Such a pest of society ought to be 
driven from its bosom — such is Gifford, lately a poor despicable cobbler 
of Ashburton I such is one of the literary pillars of Pitt’s administration I 
Perhaps you do not know that this fellow is a magistrate, and possesses 
an annual income of nearly one thousand pounds a year under govern- 
ment, to support its dignity by deftunation.’ ” 

The outraged cobbler ” took severe revenge on his assailant in an 
* Epistle to Peter Pindar,’ in which the following lines occur ; 

“ Thou may’st toil and strain, 

Ransack, for filth, thy heart ; for lies, thy brain ; 

Rave, storm ; — ^^tis fruitless all. Of this be sure, 

Abuse of me will ne’er * one sprat ’ procure ; 
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Bribe one night cellar to invite thee in, 

Purchase one draught of gunpowder and gin ; 

Seduce one brothel to display its charms, 

Nor lure one hobbling strumpet to thy arms. 

False fugitive I back to thy vomit flee — 

Troll the lascivious song, the fulsome glee ; 

Truck praise for lust, hunt infant genius down. 

Strip modest merit of its last half-crown ; 

Blow from thy mildewed, lips, on virtue blow, 

And blight the goodness thou canst never know. 

But what is he, that, with a Mohawk’s air, 

Cries havock, and lets -slip the dogs of war?” 

A blotted mass, a gross, blood-boltered clod, 

A foe to man, a renegade from God, 

From noxious childhood to pernicious age, 

Separate to infamy, in every stage. 

Lo 1 here the reptile 1 who from some dark cell. 

Where all his veins with native poison swell, 

Crawls forth, a slimy toad, and spits and spues 
The crude abortions of his loathsome muse 
On all that genius, all that worth holds dear, 

Unsullied rank, and piety sincere ; 

While idiot mirth the base defilement lauds, 

And malice, with averted face, applauds. 

Lo, here the brutal sot ! who drenched with gin-, 

Lashes his withered nerves to tasteless sin; 

Squeals out, with oaths and blasphemies between, 

The impious song, the tale, the jest obscene ; 

And careless views amidst the barbarous roar, 

His few grey hairs strew, one by one, the floor I 
Lo 1 here the wrinkled profligate ! who stands 
On nature’s verge, and from his leprous hands 
Shakes tainted verse ; who bids us, with the price 
Of rancorous falsehoods, pander to his vice ; 

Give him to live the future as the past, 

And in pollution wallow to the last 1 ” 

Wolcott was a man of vigorous constitution, and tasked that blessing 
to the uttermost in the gratification of sensual appetites. In 1807 an 
action was brought against him for crim. con., but he was acquitted. 
In 1812 the whole of his works appeared in five volumes, octavo; after 
this time he wrote but little, having completely lost his eyesight, which 
the operation of couching in 1814 failed to restore. His last work was 
‘ An Epbtle to the Emperor of China,' occ^ioned by the unfavourable 
result of Lord Amherst's embassy, which appeared in 1817, He lived 
for some years in Gooch-street, where he once narrowly escaped being 
burnt to death, together with the old woman who attended him in his 
blindness : the bed-curtains of his domestic having caught fire, the 
blaze was luckily seen by a hackney-coachman on the stand opposite 
the house, who rushed in, in time to save Pindar and his housekeeper. 
From Gooch-street : he removed for country air to Somer s-town, 
where he died on the 13th of January, 1819, after a lingering, but not 
painful illness, in his 81st year. It is said that he dictated verses within 
a few days of his death : he had contributed slight productions to the 
periodical press within a year or two preceding. 
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BORN A. D. 1763. DIED A. D. 1817. 

To many of our younger readers, in an age when every season 
brings with it its shoal of poets/' says a writer in the Quarterly Review, 
whose interesting and elegant notice of our poet we here abridge, ” the 
name of Sayers may, perhaps, be unknown, as being out of date ; but 
it is known to their elders, — it is known on the continent, — and will be 
known by posterity. In the course of fame, the race is not to the 
swift, but to the strong.” 

Frank, the son of Francis Sayers, and Ann, his wife, was born in 
London, on the 8d of'March, 1763. His father was a native of Great 
Yarmouth, who had settled in London as an insurance-broker, and su- 
perintended shipping concerns for his Yarmouth connexions. His 
mother’s name was Morris ,* she was of Welsh extraction ; and the son, 
who had the feelings of an antiquary, as well as of a poet, pleased him* 
self with thinking that his pedigree might be traced to Rhys-ap-Tewdwr 
Mawr, prince of South Wales, and so up, through the heroes of Welsh 
history, into the age of fable and romance. His first schoolmaster was 
a dissenting minister at Yarmouth, by name Whitesides, a man of 
adequate learning and sense, but sadly given to hypochondriasis.” 

At the age of ten he was removed to a boarding-school at North 
WaJsham, where Nelson was his school-feUow, but a disparity of five 
years between them prevented all intimacy. In the ensuing year he 
was removed to Palgrave, where the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, having 
settled as the minister of one of those dissenting congregations which 
were at that time lapsing into Socinianism, had just opened a boarding- 
school. Mrs Barbauld, who was then a bride, and who had already, as 
Laetitia Aikin, acquired her high reputation, took her part in the in- 
struction of the pupils. Sayers used to say, in after-life, that he con- 
sidered the lessons which he received from her in English composition 
as the most useful part of the instiuctions bestowed at Palgrave. 

After Sayers had remained three years under the tuition of Mr and 
Mrs Barbauld, he was taken from school, and placed in a merchant’s 
counting-house at Yarmouth. A few months afterwards his grand- 
father died, leaving him an estate at Pakefield, of about one hundred 
and thirty acres, — ^too little for independence, and yet enough to un- 
settle him. He now relinquished all thoughts of commerce, and placed 
himself with a skilful agriculturist at Oulton, in Suffolk, to learn farm- 
ing, with the intention of occupying his own estate. 

This plan, however, was soon abandoned. Leaving Oulton, Sayers 
went to reside awhile with his mother, who had fixed herself in the 
pleasant village of Thorpe near Norwich, in which city her two sisters 
were settled. It was now,” says his biographer Mr Taylor, that 
our friendship became truly intense. In his society was always found 
both instruction and delight ; at this time I first fancied my society was 
become of value to him. I could describe Paris, and, what he more 
delighted to hear about, Rome and Naples. The literature of Ger- 
many, then almost unknown in England, I had pervasively studied, and 
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was eager to display ; and frequently I translated for his amusement 
such passages as appeared to me remarkable for singularity or beauty. 
We read the same English books, in order to comment upon them when 
we met. My morning-walk was commonly directed to Thorpe : we 
prolonged the stroll together on the uninclosed heath, and he fre- 
quently returned with me to Norwich, dined at my fathers table, and 
took me back to tea with his mother.” 

In his twentieth year Sayers went to Edinburgh as a general student, 
and while there, determined upon following the profession of physic. 
He returned to Thorpe, and finding the income of his estate barely 
adequate to the expense of carrying on his studies, he sold it, and 
vested its proceeds, at a prudent season, in the funds, This,” says 
his friend, ‘^was a season of civic ferment. In our walks, indeed, 
Sayers and I seldom talked politics ; but often at my father's table, who 
was active in elections, hospitable to partisans, and an adherent of the 
Coalition. We too, on the contrary, were agreed to contend for Pitt 
and parliamentary reform : yet in this our sympathy there was not en- 
tire concord ; we had entered a common path from different quarters : 
a zealot of the rights of the people, I was content with any administra- 
tion which would undertake to carry them into effect ; Sayers was more 
attached to the crown, and though willing, under its shelter, to welcome 
every improvement which seemed a natural evolvement of the constitu- 
tion, he was not friendly to any attempt at inserting the graft from 
without. Mr Windham at this time came frequently to Norwich, and, 
when his visits had electioneering purposes, slept occasionally at our 
house, where he saw and argued with Sayers, inquired his destination, 
and observed to my father that, with so fine a person, and so fine an 
intellect, that young man would, in any professional line, become 
speedily an ornament to his country.” He now entered regularly upon 
his professional studies, and pursued them, first in London, under 
Cruikshank, Baillie, and John Hunter, afterwards at Edinburgh under 
Monro, Black, and Cullen. Sayers could pursue the theory of medi- 
cine with the interest of an active and inquisitive mind ; but he seems 
to have been physically incapable of the practice ; the sight of an 
operation on the living subject was more than he could bear ; and when 
he attempted to go through a course of clinical lectures at the Edin- 
burgh Royal Infirmary, more than once he fainted by the bedside of 
the patient to whom he should have administered relief. He Ultimately, 
however, obtained a diploma from Harderwyk, a town in Guelderland, 
situated on the Zuyder-Zee, where a provincial academy had been 
established in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

** Having set his heart at rest as to the pursuit of fortune, there re- 
mained the pursuit of fame ; and this, his biographer tells us, was now 
his darling care ; he used to repeat Cowley’s aspiration after an earthly 
immortality, and ask, with him, what he should do to make himself for 
ever known? His deliberations ended in a resolution to compose 
some lyrical dramas ; * a perusal of the Greek tragedians — which he 
went through with agitated feeling — determined the form of his out- 
line ; Percy’s Northern Antiquities supplied the costume and the 
colouring.’ It may be added, that he had been impressed by the Ru- 
nic myttldlogy as exhibited in Gray’s spirited versions of some of the 
Scandfnavian remains; and that the perusal of Klopstock’s choral 
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dramas, which he read with his friend Taylor, stren^hened the predi- 
lection for that form of drama which the ancients had taught him to ad- 
mire.** Mr Taylor has described his mode of composition : I was 
adnxitted,** he says, “ behind the curtain, saw his works, as it were, on 
the easel, first in the outline, then garishly shaded, and, lastly, with the 
blended and finished colouring. His first care was to round the fable, 
and everywhere to foresee his drift; the dialogue was then rapidly com- 
posed, and always the shortest cut taken to the purpose in view ; the 
critical situations were afterwards raised into effect, and brightened 
into brilliance, by consulting analogous effects of celebrated writers, 
with the intention of transplanting beauties of detail ; and finally, the 
lyrical ornaments, in which he mainly excelled, were inserted at every 
opportunity.** 

The dramatic sketches were favourably received. If the readers 
were not numerous, they were of that description whom a poet should 
be most desirous to please ; and the sale of three editions shows that 
they were more numerous than might have been expected. They 
were still more admired in Germsiny ; where two translations speedily 
appeared, and the German critics said, that the curse which for many 
years seemed to have rested on English poets, had been dissolved by 
Sayers. He was too easily satisfied with his success : the ambition, 
with which his biographer tells us he had commenced his career, 
seemed to have attained its object ; and he never afterwards attempted 
any thing of equal magnitude. This may, in some degree, be explained 
by the habit of procrastination in which he indulged, for he was almost 
a systematic postponer, and would often smile in cordial sympathy with 
his biographer, at the maxim, ^ that he who leaves a thing undone, has 
always something to do.* But he had also fallen into another habit 
which is not less unfortunate, and which may very probably be traced 
to the sort of critical education bestowed upon him in early youth ; 
numerous minute corrections of his poems were found among his 
papers ; ‘some put affirmatively, some hypothetically and time, which 
might better have been devoted to the execution of new works, was 
consumed in the fruitless and endless labour of touching and re-touch.- 
ing the productions of his youth.*' ^ 

A volume of disquisitions metaphysical and literary was his second 
publication. It was followed by one of Miscellanies, Antiquarian and 
Historical, and these by a little collection of his minor poems, under 
the title of ‘ Nugae Poeticae.’ He died August 16th, 1817, bequeath- 
ing several sums to charitable uses, his books to the library belonging 
to the dean and chapter of Norwich, and his papers to his true and 
constant friend, Mr Taylor, firom whom in life he had never been 
divided. 


BORN A. D. 1748. — VIED A. 1819. 

This eminent philosopher was eldest son of the Rev. James 
Playfair, minister of Benvie in Forfarshire. At the age of fourteen he 
obtained a bursary or exhibition in the university of St Andrews; where 
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he applied himself with great industry and success to the study of the 
mathematical sciences. The late Principal Hill, who was his fellow- 
student, says of him in one of his letters fifom college ; Playfair has 
very great merit, and more knowledge and a better judgment than any 
of his class-fellows. I make no exceptions ; my parts might be more 
showy, and the kind of reading to which my inclination led me, was 
calculated to enable me to make a better figure at St Andrews ; but, 
in judgment and understanding, I am greatly inferior to him.*' 

In 1766’ he became a candidate for the professorship of mathematics, 
in the Marischal college of Aberdeen, vacant by the death of Dr Stew- 
art. He had six competitors to contend with ; who, according to the 
terms of the foundation, were subject to an examination, to which, it 
was considered, none but the most able mathematicians would be equal. 
The examination lasted a fortnight, and terminated in favour of Dr 
Trail ; who, however, afterwards confessed that he attributed his own 
success solely to the fact of his being two years older than Mr Playfair. 
He quitted the university in 1769 ; and, for the next year or two, 
spent most of his time in Edinburgh, where he became intimate with 
Dr Robertson, Adam Smith, Dr Black, and Dr Hutton. 

In 1772, on the decease of his father, he was presented to the parish 
of Benvie. He continued, however, to cultivate the exact sciences, and 
in 1779 we find him communicating to the Royal society of London, 
an essay on the Arithmetic of Impossible quantities, “ pointing out the 
insufficiency of the doctrine of negative quantities given by John Ber- 
nouilli and Maclaurin, viz. that the imaginary characters which are in- 
volved in the expression, compensate or destroy each other. He at- 
tempted, also, to show, in this ingenious paper, that the arithmetic of 
impossible quantities is nothing more than a particular method of trac- 
ing the affinity of the measures of ratios and of angles ; and that they 
can never be of any use as instruments of discovery, unless when the 
subject of investigation is a property common to the measure of ratios 
and of angles.” 

In 1782 he accepted the tutorship of the two eldest sons of Mr Fer- 
guson of Raith ; in consequence of which he resigned his clerical office, 
but was soon after appointed to the mathematical chair in the university 
of Edinburgh. In the meantime he became a member of the Royal 
society, lately instituted in the Scottish metropolis, and communicated 
to their Transactions a paper ^ On the caxxses which affect the Accuracy 
of Barometrical Measurements,' and a ‘ Biographical Account of the 
Rev. Dr^ Matthew Stewart.’ In 1789 he succeeded Dr Gregory as 
secretary to the physical class of the Royal society. In the same 
year, a paper of his was read to this society, entitled * Remarks on the 
Astronomy of the Brahmins,’ written ’in furtherance and explanation of 
the views of M. Bailly, in his ‘ Traite de TAstronomie Indienne et 
Orientale.* His next communication was in 1792, ‘ On the Origin and 
Investigation of Porisms.' 

In 1796 he published his ‘Elements of Geometry and in 1802, his 
‘ Illustrations of the Huttonian theory,’ of which an able writer says : 
“ Though brought out under the modest appellation of a commentary, 
it is unquestionably entitled to be regarded as an original work ; and 
though the theory’ which it expounds must always retain the name of 
the philosopher who first suggested it, yet Mr Playfto has, in a great 
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measure, made it his own, by the philosophical generalization which he 
has thrown around it ; by the numerous phenomena which he has en- 
abled it to embrace ; by the able defences with which its weakest parts 
have been sustained; and by the relation which he has shown it to 
bear to some of the best established doctrines, both in chemistry and 
astronomy,” 

In 1805 he was appointed secretary to the Royal society, on the 
death of Dr Robison, whom he also succeeded in the chair of Natural 
Philosophy in the university of Edinburgh. In 1807 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal society of London, to which he communicated an 
‘ Account of the Lithological Survey of Schehallie;i.’ In 1809 his 
paper ‘ On the Progress of Heat when communicated* to Spherical 
bodies,’ was read before the society of Edinburgh. In 1814 he pub- 
lished, for the use of his students, ‘ Outlines of Natural Philosophy,’ in 
two volumes,^ — the first relating to dynamics, mechanics, hydrostatics, 
hydraulics, aerostatics, and pneumatics, — ^the second to astronomy. A 
third was to have been added, treating of optics, electrimly, and magne- 
tism ; but he never finished the vdlume. - 

Mr Playfair’s next work was his ^lendid * Discourse on the Progress 
of the Physical and Mathematical sciences,’ which appeared in the 
supplement to the * Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ Of this essay, Sir James 
Mackintosh says : “ There is no composition on the history of the 
Physical and Exact sciences, in our language, which can be compared 
to that of Mr Playfair in philosophical eloquence, except the noble work 
of his great predecessor Mr Maclaurin on the Newtonian discoveries, 
which in some places rises to a true sublimity, without ever losing the 
serenity and cl^imess of philosophy. The manner of tiiese two great 
mathamatidans, however, is very difierent ; and indicates a difibrence 
in their habitual mode of contemplatulg science. Mr Maclaurin seems 
to have admired most the grandeur of nature as disclosed by philoso- 
phy; Mr Playfair to have fixed his admiration on the energy with 
which human reason lays open nature to our view. The mannelr of 
thinking of the former was most naturally favourable to eloquence. 
The second, in a more advanced state of progress, when outward na- 
ture began to be viewed with abated wonder, found a new object of ad- 
miration in those intellectual victories and conquests which had long be- 
fore inspired the genius of his master. Bacon.” 

In 1816 Mr Playfair visited the continent. Soon after his return 
to Edinburgh, his health began to decline. He died on the 20th of 
July, 1819, and was honoured with a public funeral. Soon after his 
death an ‘ Account of the Character and Merits of the late Professor 
Playfiiir,’ evidently from the pen of an intimate and highly accomplish- 
ed friend, appeared in a periodical publication. The following is an 
extract firom this able eio§^ir — 

^ If he did not s^nali^ himadf by any brilHimt or or%ii^ invention, 
he must, at least, be allowed to have been a hmst generous and intelli- 
gent judge of the achievetnents of othe^, Us well as die most eloquent 
expounder of that great and magnificent system of knowledge which 
has been gradually evolved by the successive labours of so many gifted 
individuals. He possessed, indeed, in the highest degree, all the char- 
acteristics both of a fine and powerful understanding, at once penetrat- 
ing and vigilant, but more distinguished, perhaps, for the caution and 
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sureness of its march, than for the brilliancy or rapidity of its movements, 
and guided and adorned through all its progress by the most genuine 
enthusiasm for all that is grand, and the justest taste for all that is beauti- 
ful in the truth or the intellectual energy with which he was habitually 
conversant. To what account these rare qualities might have been 
turned, and what more brilliant or lasting fruits they might have pro- 
duced, if his whole life had been dedicated to the solitary cultivation of 
science, it is not for us to conjecture ; but it cannot be doubted that 
they added incalculably to his eminence and utility as a teacher ; both 
by enabling him to direct his pupils to the most simple and luminous 
methods of inquiry, and to imbue their minds, from the very commence- 
ment of the study, with that fine relish for the truths it disclosed, and 
that high sense of the majesty with which they were invested, that pre- 
dominated in his own bosom. While he left nothing unexplained or 
unreduced to its proper place in the system, he took care that they 
should never be perplexed by petty difficulties, or bewildered in use- 
less details, and formed them betimes to that clear, masculine, and di- 
rect method of investigation, by which, with the least labour, the 
greatest advances might be accomplished. 

“ Mr Playfair, however, was not merely a teacher ; and has for- 
tunately left behind him a variety'- of works, from which other genera- - 
tions may be enabled to judge of some of those qualifications which so 
powerfully recommended and endeared him to his contemporaries. It 
is, perhaps, to be regretted, that so much of his time, and so large a 
proportion of his publications, should have been devoted to the subjects 
of the Indian astronomy, and the Huttonian theory of the earth. For, 
though nothing can be more beautiful or instructive than his specula- 
tions on those curious topics, it cannot be dissembled that their results 
are less conclusive and satisfactory than might have been desired ; and 
that his doctrines, from the very nature of the subjects, are more 
questionable than we believe they could possibly have been on any 
other topic in the whole circle of the sciences. To the first, indeed, 
he came under the great disadvantages of being unacquainted with the 
Eastern tongues, and without the means of judging of the authenticity 
of the documents which he was obliged to assume as the elements of 
his reasonings; and as to the other, though he ended, we believe, with 
being a very able and skilful mineralogist, we think it is now generally 
admitted, that that science does not yet afford sufficient materials for 
any positive conclusion ; and that all attempts to esta.blish a theory of 
the earth must, for many years to come, be regarded as premature. 
Though it is impossible, therefore, to think too highly of the ingenuity, 
the vigour, and the eloquence of those publications, we are of opinion, 
that a juster estimate of Mr Playfair’s talent, and a truer picture of his 
genius and understanding, is to be found in his other writings ; in the 
papers, both biographical and scientific, with which he has enriched 
the transactions of our Royal society ; his account of De Laplace, and 
other articles which he is understood to have contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review ; the outlines of his lectures on natural philosophy; and, 
above all, his introductory discourse to the supplement to the ‘ Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,* with the final correction of which he was occupied 
up to the last moments that the progress of his disease allowed him to 
dedicate to any intellectual exertion. 
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With reference to these works, we do not think we are influenced 
by any national or other partiality, when we say that he was certainly one 
of the best writers of his age ; and even that we do not now recollect any 
one of his contemporaries who was so great a master of composition. 
There is a certain mellowness and richness about his style, which adorns 
without disguising the weight and nervousness which is its other great 
characteristic ; a sedate gracefulness and manly simplicity in the more 
level passages, and a mild majesty and considerate enthusiasm where he 
rises above them, of which we scarcely know where to find any other 
example. There is great equability too, and sustained force in every 
part of his writings. He never exhausts himself in flashes and epigrams, 
nor languishes into tameness or insipidity; at first sight you would say 
that plainness and good sense were the predominating qualities ; but, by 
and by, this simplicity is enriched with the delicate and vivid colours of a 
fine imagination ; the free and forcible touches of a most powerful in- 
tellect ; and the lights and shades of an unerring and harmonizing taste. 
In comparing it with the styles of his most celebrated contemporaries, 
we would say that it was more purely and peculiarly a written style, 
and therefore rejected those ornaments that more properly belong to 
oratory. It had no impetuosity, hurry, or vehemence — no bursts or 
sudden turns or abruptions, like that of Burke ; and though eminently 
smooth and melodious it was not modulated to an uniform system of 
solemn declamation like that of Johnson, nor spread out in the richer 
and more voluminous elocution of Stewart; nor still less broken into 
the patchwork of scholastic pedantry and conversational smartness which 
has found its admirers in Gibbon. It is a style, in short, of great free- 
dom, force, and beauty ; but tbe deliberate style of a man of thought 
and of learning ; and neither that of a wit throwing out bis extempores 
with an afiectation of careless grace, nor of a rhetorician, thinking more 
of his manner than his matter, and determined to be admired for his ex- 
pression, whatever may be the fate of his sentiments. 

His habits of composition, as we have understood, were not, perhaps, 
exactly what might have been expected from their results. He wrote 
rather slowly, and his first sketches were often very slight and imper- 
ffect, like the rude chalking of a masterly picture. His chief effort and 
greatest pleasure was in their revisal and correction ; and there were no 
limits to the improvement which resulted from this application. It 
was not the style merely, nor indeed chiefly, that gained by it. The 
whole reasoning, and sentiment, and illustration, were enlarged and 
new-modelled in the course of it, and a naked outline became gradually 
informed with life, colour, and expression. It was not at all like the 
common finishing and polishing to which careful authors generally sub- 
ject the first draughts of their compositions, nor eYen like the fastidious 
and tentative alterations with which some more anxious writers essay 
their choicer passages. It was, in fact, the great filling in of the pic- 
ture, the working up of the figured weft on the naked and meagre woof 
that had been stretched to receive it ; and the singular thing in this 
case was, not only that he left this most material part of his work to be 
performed after the whole outline had been finished, but that he could 
proceed with it to an indefinite extent, and enrich and improve as long 
as he thought fit, without any risk either of destroying the proportions 
of that outline, or injuring the harmony and unity of the design. He 
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was perfectly aware, too, of the possession of this extraordinary power, 
and it was partly, we presume, in consequence of it, that he was not 
only at all times ready to go on with any work in which he was en- 
gaged without waiting for favourable moments or hours of greater 
alacrity, but that he never felt any of those doubts and misgivings, as 
to his being able to get creditably through with his undertaking, to 
which, we believe, most authors are occasionally liable. As he never 
wrote upon any subject of which he was not perfectly master, he was 
secure against all blunders in the substance of what he had to say, and 
felt quite assured, that if he was only allowed time enough, he should 
finally come to say it in the very best way of which he was capable. 
He had no anxiety, therefore, either in undertaking or proceeding with 
his tasks, and intermitted and resumed them at his convenience, with 
the comfortable certainty that all the time he bestowed on them was 
turned to good account, and that what was left imperfect at one sitting 
might be finished with equal ease and advantage at another. Being 
thus perfectly sure both of his ends and his means, he experienced in 
the course of his compositions none of that little fever of the spirits 
with which that operation is so apt to be accompanied. He had no 
capricious visitings of fancy, which it was necessary to fix on the spot, 
or to lose for ever ; no casual inspiration to invoke and to w^ait for ; no 
transitory and evanescent lights to catch before they faded. All that 
was 4n his mind, was subject to his control, and amenable to his call, 
though it might not obey at the moment ; and while his taste was so 
sure, that he was in no danger of overworking any thing that he had 
designed, all his thoughts and sentiments had that unity and congruity, 
that they fell almost spontaneously into harmony and order ; and the 
last added, incorporated> and assimilated with the first, as if they had 
sprung simultaneously from the same happy conception.” 


BORN A. D. 1736. — DIED A. D. 1819. 

James Watt was born at Greenock, on the 19th of January, 1736. 
His grandfather was a good mathematioiaD, and educated one of his 
sons as a surveyor; his other son, the father of the celebrated man whose 
life we are now attempting to, sketch, followed the business of a mer- 
<diant at Greenock, and was one of the magistrates of that town. James 
was from infoncy of a Yery delicate constitution, so that his attendance 
at school was often interrupted ; but he was fond of study, and by pri- 
vate diligence amply made up for what he lost by his repeated absence 
firom school- To the mechanical sciences especially, he devoted much of 
his attention ; and at the age of eighteen was apprenticed to a maker 
of mathematical instruments in London. The weak state of his health, 
however, soon compelled him to return to his native place ; but he bad 
acquired so much knowledge of his art, as warranted his friends to ad- 
vise him to establish himself in Glasgow, where he was appointed instru- 
ment-maker to the university, with apartments in the college. 

In 1763 he commenced practice as a general engineer, and was soon 
extensively employed iu hie native country, in making surveys, and es- 
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timates for canals, bridges, harbours^ and other public works. Had he 
chosen to continue in this line of employment, there is iw reason to 
doubt he would have risen in it to great eminence ; but another pursuit, 
fortunately for his country, had already engaged much of his attention. 
We cannot better describe the successive steps by which he was led to 
the great discovery which has immortalized his name, and opened up 
such a boundless source of wealth to his country, than in the words of 
the ingenious author of that admirable book, ‘ The Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties.* 

“ While yet residing in the college,** says this writer, ^‘his attention 
bad been directed to the employment of steam as a mechanical agent 
by some speculations of his friend Mr Robison, with regard to the prac- 
ticability of applying it to the movement of wheel-carriages ; and he 
had also himself made some experiments with Papin’s digester, with 
the view of ascertaining its expansive force. He had not prosecuted 
the inquiry, however, so far as to have arrived at any determinate re- 
sult, when, in the winter of 1763-4, a small model of Newcomen's en- 
gine was sent to him by the professor of natural philosophy to be repair- 
ed, and fitted for exhibition in the class. The examination of this model 
set Watt upon thinking anew, and with more interest than ever, on the 
powers of steam. The first thing that attracted his attention al^ut the 
machine before him, the cylinder of which was only of two inches diame- 
ter, while the piston descended through six inches, was the insufficien- 
cy of the boiler, although proportionably a good deal larger than in 
the working engines, to supply the requisite quantity of steam for the 
creation of the vacuum. In order to remedy this defect, he was obliged, 
in repairing the model, to diminish the column of water to be raised; 
in other words, to give the piston less to do, in compensation for its 
having to descend, not through a perfect vacuum, but in opposition to 
a considerable residue of undisplaced air. He also soon discovered the 
reason why in this instance the steam sent up from the bpiler, wa? not 
sufficient to fill the cylinder. In the first pl^e, this containing vessel, 
being made, not of cast-iron, as in the larger engines, but of brass, ab- 
stracted more of the heat from the steam, and so weakened its expan- 
sion ; and secondly, it exposed a much larger surface to the steam, in 
proportion to its capacity, than the cylinders of the larger engines did, 
and this operated still more strongly to produce the same effect. Led 
by the former of these considerations, he made some experiments in the 
first instance, with the view of discovering some other material whereof 
to form the cylinder of the engine which should be less objectionable 
than either brass or cast-iron ; and he proposed to substitute wood, soak- 
ed in oil, and baked dry. But his speculations soon took a much wider 
scope ; and, struck with the radical imperfections of the atmospheric 
^gioe, he began to turn in his mind the possibility of employing steam 
in mecbanics, in sooae ney manner which should enable it to operate 
with much more powerfixl effect*. This idea having got possession of 
him, he engaged in an extensive course of experiments, fpi^ the purpose 
of ascertaining as many &cts as possible, with regard to the properties 
of steam ; and the pains he took in thb investigation were rewarded 
with several valuable discoveries. The rapidity with which water eva- 
porates, he found, for instance, depended simply upon the quantity of 
heat which was made to enter it ; and this again on the extent of the 
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surface exposed to the lire. He also ascertained the quantity of coals 
necessary for the evaporation of any given quantity of water, the heat at 
which water boils under various pressures, and many other particulars 
of a similar kind which had never before been accurately determined. 
Thus prepared by a complete knowledge of the properties of the agent 
with which he had to work, he next proceeded to take into considera- 
tion, with a view to their amendment, what he deemed the two grand 
defects of Newcomen’s engine. The first of these, was the necessity 
arising from the method employed to concentrate the steam, of cooling 
the cylinder, before every stroke of the piston, by the water injected into 
it. On this account, a much more powerful application of heat than 
would otherwise have been requisite, was demanded for the purpose of 
again heating that vessel when it was to be refilled with steam. In fact. 
Watt ascertained that there was thus occasioned, in the feeding of the ma- 
chine, a waste of not less than three-fourths of the whole fuel employed. 
If the cylinder, instead of being thus cooled for every stroke of the pis- 
ton, could be kept permanently hot, a fourth part of the heat which had 
been hitherto applied would be found to be sufficient to produce steam 
enough to fill it. How, then, was this desideratum to be attained ? 
De Cans had proposed to efifect the condensation of the steam, by actu- 
ally removing the furnace from under the boiler before every stroke of 
the piston ; but this, in a working engine, evidently would have been 
found quite impracticable. Savery, the first who really constructed a 
working engine, and whose arrangements all showed a very’superior inge- 
nuity, employed the method of throwing cold water over the outside of 
the vessel containing his steam, — a perfectly manageable process, but, 
at the same time, a very wasteful one ; inasmuch as, every time it was 
repeated, it cooled not only the steam, but the vessel also, which, there- 
fore, had again to be heated by a large expenditure of fuel, before the 
steam could be reproduced, Newcomen’s method of injecting the 
water into the cylinder was a considerable improvement on this ; but 
it was still objectionable on the same ground, though not to the same 
degree ; it still cooled not only the steam, on which it was desired to pro- 
duce that eflPect, but also the cylinder itself, which, as the vessel in which 
more steam was to be immediately manufactured, it was so important 
to keep hot. It was also a very serious objection to this last mention- 
ed plan, that the injected water itself, from the heat of the place into 
which it was thrown, was very apt to be partly converted into steam ; 
and the more cold water was used, the more considerable did this crea- 
tion of new steam become. In feet, in the best of Newcomen’s en- 
gines, the perfectioii of the vacuum was so greatly impaired feom this 
cause, that the resistance experienced by the piston in its descent, was 
found to amount to about a fourth part of the whole atmospheric pres- 
sure by which it was carried down, or, in other words, the working 
power of the machine was thereby diminished one-fourth. After reflect- 
ing for some time upon all this, it at last occurred to Watt to consider 
whether it might not be possible, instead of continuing to condense the 
. steam in the cylinder, to contrive a method of drawing it off, to under- 
go that operation in some other vessel. This fortunate idea having' 
presented itself to his thoughts, it was not very long before his ingenu- 
ity also suggested to him the means of realizing it. In the course of 
one or two days, according to his own account, he had all the neces-* 
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sary apparatus arranged in his mind. The plan which be devised, in- 
deed, was an extremely simple one, and on that account the more beau- 
tiful. He proposed to establish a communication by an open pipe be- 
tween the cylinder and another vessel, the consequence of which evi- 
dently would be, that when the steam was admitted into the former, it 
would flow into the latter so as to fill it also. If then the por- 
tion in this latter vessel only should be subjected to a condensing pro- 
cess, by being brought into contact with cold w^ater, or any other conve- 
nient means, what would follow? Why, a vacuum would be produced here 
— into that, as a vent, more steam would immediately rush from the cy- 
linder — that likewise would be condensed — and so the process would go 
on till all the steam had left the cylinder, and a perfect vacuum had 
been effected in that vessel, without so much as a drop of cold w'ater 
having touched or entered it. The separate vessel alone, or the Con- 
denser, as Watt called it, would be cooled by the water used to con- 
dense the steam — and that, instead of being an evil, manifestly tended 
to promote and quicken the condensation. When Watt reduced these 
views to the test of experiment, he found the result to answer his most 
sanguine expectations. The cylinder, although emptied of its steam 
for every stroke of the piston as before, was now constantly kept at the 
same temperature with the steam (or 212® Fahrenheit) ; and the con- 
sequence was, that one-fourth of the fuel formerly required, sufficed to 
feed the engine. But besides this most important saving in the ex- 
pense of maintaining the engine, its power was greatly increased by 
the more perfect vacuum produced by the new construction, in which 
the condensing water, being no longer admitted within the cylinder, 
could not, as before, create new steam there while displacing the old. 
The first method which Watt adopted of cooling the steam in the con- 
denser, was to keep that vessel surrounded by cold water — considering 
it as an objection to the admission of the water into its interior, that it 
might be difficult in that case to convey it away as fast as it would ac- 
cumulate. But he found that the condensation was not effected in this 
manner, with so much rapidity as was desirable. It was neces- 
sary for him, too, at any rate, to employ a pump attached to the con- 
denser, in order to draw off, both the small quantity of water deposited 
by the cooled steam, and the air unavoidably introduced by the same 
element — either of which, if allowed to accumulate, would have im- 
paired the perfect vacuum necessary to attract the steam from the cy- 
linder. He therefore determined eventually to admit also the additional 
quantity of water required for the business of condensation, and mere- 
ly -to employ a larger and more powerful pump to carry off the whole. 
Such, then, was the remedy by which the genius of this great inventor 
eventfully cured the first and most serious defect of the old ap- 
paratus.” 

Watt’s pecuniary resources being at this time extremely limited, he 
was indebted to his friend Dr Roebuck, who had just established the 
Carron iron works, for the requisite funds to mature and perfect his in- 
vention, and take out a patent. He soon after erected an engine with 
a cylinder of eighteen inches diameter, at the Kinneal coal-works, of 
which Dr Roebuck was at this period lessee. In 1774 an advanta- 
geous offer of partnership was made Mr Watt by Mr Boulton of Soho 
pear Birmingham ; and in the following year, the firm of Boulton and 
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Watt commenced the business of making steam«engines, upon a prolon- 
gation of the patent for twenty-five j^ears. 

' From this period Mr Watt devoted the powers of his mind chiefly to 
the improvement of this noble machine ; and betwixt the years 1781 and 
1785 he took out four different patents relative to its construction. 
In the latter year he was elected a fellow of the Koyal society ; in 
1806 he received the degree of LL. D. from the university of Glas- 
gow ; and in 1808 he was elected a member of the French Institute. 
He died on the 25th of August, 1819. 

His countryman, Mr Jeffrey, has drawn his character in a very beau- 
tiful and truthful manner : This name,” says the distinguished critic, 

“ fortunately, needs no commemoration of ours ; for he that bore it sur- 
vived to see it crowned with undisputed and unenvied honours ; and 
many generations will probably pass away before it shall have ‘gathered 
all its fame.* We have said that Mr Watt was the great improver of 
the steam-engine ; but, in truth, as to all that is admirable in its struc- 
ture, or vast in its utility, he should rather be described as its inventor. 
It was by his inventions that its action was so regulated as to make it 
capable of being applied to the finest and most delicate manufactures, 
and its power so increased as to set weight and solidity at defiance. 
By his admirable contrivances, it has become a thing stupendous alike 
for its force and its flexibility ; for the prodigious poweins which it can 
exert, and the ease, and precision, and ductility, with which they can be 
varied, distributed, and applied. The trunk of an elephant that can 
pick up a pin, or rend an oak, is nothing to it. It can engrave a seal, 
and crush masses of obdurate metal like wax before it ; draw out, with- 
out breaking, a thread as fine as gossamer, and lift a ship of war, like 
a bauble in the air. It can embroider muslin, and forge anchors, cut 
steel into ribbands, and impel loaded vessels against the fury of the winds 
and waves. It would be diflScult to estimate the value of the benefits 
which these inventions have conferred upon the country. There is no 
branch of industry that has not been indebted to them ; and in all the 
most material, they have not only widened most magnificently the field 
of its exertions, but multiplied a thousand-fold the amount of its pro- 
ductions. It is our improved steam-engine that has fought the battles 
of Europe, and exalted and sustained, through the late tremendous con- 
test, the political greatness of our land. It is the same great power 
which now enables us to pay the interest of our debt, and to maintain 
the arduous struggle'in which we are still engaged, with the skill and 
capital of countries less oppressed with taxation. But these are poor and 
narrow views of its- importance. It has increased indefinitely the mass 
of human cotiiforts and enjoyments, and rendered cheap and accessi- 
ble all over the world, the materials of wealth and prosperity. It has 
armed the feeble hand of man, in short, with a power to which no 
limits can be assigned, completed the dominion of mind over the most 
refractory qualities of matter, and laid a sure foundation for all those 
future miracles of mechanic power, which are to aid and reward the la- 
bours of after-generations. It is to the genius of one man, too, that 
all this is mainly owing ; and certainly no man ever before bestowed 
Such a gift on his kind. The blessing is not only universal, but un- 
bound^ ; and the fabled inventors of the plough and the loom, who 
were dei^^ by latitude of their rude contemporaiiee, conferred 
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less important benefits on mankind than the inventor of our present 
steam-engine. 

“ This will be the fame of J^att with future generations ; and it is 
sufficient for his race and his country. But to those to whom he more 
immediately belonged, who lived in his society, and enjoyed his con- 
versation, it is not perhaps in the character in which he will be most 
frequently recalled, most deeply lamented, or even most highly admired. 
Independent of his great attainments in mechanics, Mr Watt was an 
extraordinary, and in many respects a wonderful man. Perhaps no in- 
dividual in his age possessed so much and such varied and exact infor- 
mation, had read so much, or remembered what he had read so accur-. 
ately and so well. He had an infinite quickness of apprehension, a 
prodigious memory, and a certain rectifying and methodizing power of 
understanding, which extracted something precious out of all that was 
presented to it. His stores of miscellaneous knowledge were immense, 
and yet less astonishing than the command he had at all times over 
them. It seemed as if every subject that was casually started in con- 
versation with him, had been that which he had been last occupied in 
studying and exhausting ; such was the copiousness, the precision, and 
the admirable clearness of the information which he pour^ out upon it 
without effort or hesitation. Nor was this promptitude and compass of 
knowledge confined in any degree to the studies connected with his or- 
dinary pursuits. That he should have been minutely and extensively 
skilled in chemistry and the arts, and in most of the branches of physi- 
cal science, might perhaps have been conjectured ; but it could not have 
been inferred from his usual occupations, and probably is not generally 
known, that he was curiously learned in many branches of antiquity, 
metaphysics, medicine, and etymology, and perfectly at home in all the 
details of achitecture, music, antf law. He was well-acquainted too with 
most of the modem languages, and familiar with their most recent liter- 
ature. Nor was it at all extraordinary to hear the great mechanician 
and engineer detailing and expounding, for hours together, the meta- 
physical theories of the, German logicians, or criticising the measures 
or the matter of the German poetry. His astonishing memory was 
aided, no doubt, in a great measure, by a still higher and rarer lenity 
— by his power of digesting and arranging in its proper place all the in- 
formation he received, and of casting aside and rejecting as it were in- 
stinctively whatever was worthless or immaterial.^ Every conception 
that was suggested to his mind seemed instantly to take its place among 
its other rich furniture, and to be condensed into the smallest and most 
convenient form. He never appeared, therefore, to be at all incumber- 
ed or perplexed with the verbiage of the dull books he perused, or the 
idle talk to which he listened ; but to have at once extracted, by a kind 
of intellectual alchemy, all that was wortfiy of attention, and to have 
reduced it for his own use, to its trae value €ind to its ^mpledt form. 
And thus it often happened that a great deal more was learnt from his 
brief and vigorous account of the theories and arguments of tedious 
writers, than an ordinary student could ever have derived from the most 
faithful study of the originals ; and that errors and absurdities became 
manifest from the mere clearness and plainness of his statement of them, 
which might have deluded and perplexed most of his hearers without 
that invaluable assistance. 

VIII. 2 D 
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It is needless to say that, with those vast resources, his conversa* 
tion was at all times rich and instructive in no ordinary degree ; but it 
was, if possible, still more pleasing than wise, and had all the charms of 
familiarity, with all the substantial treasures of knowledge. No man 
could be more social in his spirit, less assuming or fastidious in his 
manners, or more kind and indulgent towards all who approached him. 
He rather liked to talk, at least in his latter years ; but though he took 
a considerable share of the conversation, he rarely suggested the topics 
on which it was to turn, but readily and quietly took up whatever was 
presented by those around him, and astonished the idle and barren pro- 
pounders of an ordinary theme, by the treasures which he drew from 
the mine which they bad unconsciously opened. He generally seemed, 
indeed, to have no choice or predilection for one subject of discourse 
rather than another, but allowed his mind, like a great cyclopedia, to 
be opened at any letter his associates might choose to turn up, and only 
endeavoured to select from his inexhaustible stores what might be best 
adapted to the taste of his present hearers. As to their capacity, he 
gave himself no trouble ; and, indeed, such was his singular talent for 
making all things plain, clear, and intelligible, that scarcely any one 
could be aware of such a deficiency in his presence. His talk, too, 
though overflowing with information, had no resemblance to lecturing 
or solemn discoursing, but on the contrary, was full of colloquial spirit 
and pleasure- He had a certain quiet and grave humour, which ran 
through most of his Conversation, and a vein of tempetate jocularity, 
which gave inflnite xest and eflect to the condensed and inexhaustible 
information which formed its main staple and characteristic. There 
was a little air of afGected testiness, and a tone of pretended rebuke and 
contradiction, with which he used to address his younger friends, that 
W£is always felt by them as an endearing mark of his kindness and 
familiarity, and prized accordingly far beyond all the solemn compli- 
ments that ever proceeded from the lips of authority. His voice was 
deep and powerful, though he commonly spoke in a low and somewhat 
monotonous tone, which harmonized admirably with the weight and 
brevity of his observations, and set off to the greatest advantage the 
pleasant anecdotes which he delivered with the same grave brow and 
the same calm smile playing soberly on his lips. There was nothing of 
effort indeed, or impatience, any more than of pride or levity, in his 
demeanour : and there was a finer expression of reposing strength, and 
mild self-possession in his manner, than we ever recollect to have met 
with in any other person. He had in his character the utmost abhor- 
rence for all sorts of forwardness, parade, and pretensions ; and, indeed, 
never failed to put all such impostors out of countenance, by the manly 
plainness and honest intrepidity of his language and deportment*. 

In his temper and dispositions he was not only kind and affection- 
ate, but generous, and considerate of the feelings of all around him, and 
gave the most liberal assistance and encouragement to all young persons 
who showed any indications of talent, or applied to him for patronage 
or advice. His health, which was delicate from his youth upwards, 
seemed to become firmer as he advanced in years : and he preserved, 
up almost to the last moment of his existence, not only the full com- 
iBai]td of his extraordinary intellect, but ail the alacrity of spirit, ^nd the 
social gaiety which had filnminated his happiest days. His friends in 
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this part of the country never saw him more full of intellectual vigour 
and colloquial animation, never more delightful or more instructive, 
than in his last visit to Scotland, in autumn, 1817. Indeed, it was 
after that time that he applied himself, with all the ardour of early life, 
to the invention of a machine for mechanically copying all sorts of 
sculpture aud statuary, and distributed amoug his fnends some of its 
earliest performances, as the productions of a young artist just entering 
on his 83d year I This happy and useful life came at last to a gentle 
close. He had suffered some inconveniencies through the summer; 
but was not seriously indisposed till within a few weeks of his death. 
He then became perfectly aware of the event which was approaching ; 
and, with his usual tranquillity and benevolence of nature, seemed only 
anxious to point out to the ftiends around him the many sources of con- 
solation which were afforded by the circumstances under which it was 
about to take place. He expressed his sincere gratitude to Providence 
for the length of days with which he had been blessed, and his exemp- 
tion ftom most of the infirmities of age, as well as for the calm and 
cheerful evening of life that he had been permitted to enjoy, after the 
honourable labours of the day had been concluded. And thus, full of 
years and honours, in all calmness and tranquillity, he yielded up his 
soul, without pang or struggle, and passed firom the bosom of his ft^ily 
to that of his God I 

He was twice married, but has left no issue but one son, long asso- 
ciated with him in his business and studies, and two grand-children by 
a daughter who predeceased him. He was a fellow of the Royal so- 
cieties, both of London and Edinburgh, and one of the few Englishmen 
who were elected members of the National Institute of France. All 
men of learning and science were his cordial friends ; and such was the 
infiuenoe of his mild character and perfect ftdmess and liberality, even 
upon the pretenders to these accomplishments, that he lived to disarm 
even envy itself, and died, we verily believe, without a single enemy.” 

BORN A. D. 1738. — DIED A. D. 1820. 


This eminent artist, tliough by birth an American, as an artist be- 
longs, nevertheless, to England. He was the youngest sou of John 
West and Sarah Pearson, of Springfield, in Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he was born on the 10th of October, 1738.^ 

. ' Tins family has been traced in an unbroken series to the Lord Delaware^ who dis- 
tlngniobod. himself in the wars of Edward in., and particularly at the battle of Cressy* 
In the reign of Richard IL they settled at Long Crapdon, in Buckinghamshire. About 
the year 16fi7 they embraced the tenets of the Quakers j and Colonel James “West, the 
friend of Hampden, is said to have been the first proselyte of the family. In 1699 
they emigrated to America* Peaxeon, the matenxal grandfather of the artist, was the 
confidential friend of Penn, and the same person to whom that venerable legislator 
said, on landing in America, Providence hu birought us safely hither; thou hast been 
the companion of my perils, what wilt thou that I should call this place to which 
Pearson replied, that since he had honoured him so fer as to desire him to give that 
part of the country.a name, he would, in remembrance of his native city, call it Chester.” 
Mr Pearson built a house and formed a plantation in the neighbourhood, which he 
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The first display of talent in the infant mind of West was curious, and 
still more so from its occurring where there was nothing to excite it. 
America had scarcely a specimen of the arts, and in a Quaker's house, 
his child had never seen a picture or a print : his pencil was of his own 
invention, — his colours were given to him by an Indian savage, — his 
whole progress was a series of invention, — and painting to him was not 
the result of a lesson, but an instinctive passion. 

In 1745 one of his sisters, who had been married, and had a daughter, 
came with her infant to spend a few days at her father's. When the 
child was asleep in the cradle, Mrs West invited her daughter to gather 
fiowers in the garden, and committed the infant to the care of Benjamin 
during their absence, giving him a fan to flap away the flies from mo- 
lesting his little charge. After some time the child happened to smile 
in its sleep, and its beauty attracted his attention. He looked at it with 
a pleasure which he had never before experienced, and observing some 
paper on a table, together with pens and red and black ink, he seized 
them with agitation, and endeavoured to delineate a portrait, — although 
at this period he had never seen an engraving or a picture, and was 
only in the seventh year of his age. On the return of his mother and 
sister, Mrs West, after looking some time at the drawing with evident 
pleasure, said to her daughter, I declare he has made a likeness of 
little Sally I ” and kissed him with much fondness and satisfaction. This 
encouraged him to say, that if it would give her any pleasure, he would 
make pictures of the flowers which she held in her hand ; for his genius 
was awakened, and he felt that he could imitate the forms of any of those 
things which pleased his sight. 

Soon after he was sent to school in the neighbourhood, and during 
his leisure hours was permitted to draw with pen and ink. In the course 
of the summer a party of Indians came to Springfield, and, being amused 
with the sketches of birds and flowers which Benjamin showed them, 
they taught him to prepare the red and yellow colours >rith which they 
painted their weapons. To these his mother added blue, by giving him 
a piece of indigo. His drawings at length attracted the attention of the 
neighbours ; aud some of them happening to regret that the artist had 
no pencils, he inquired what kind of things these were ; they were de- 
scribed to him as small brushes made of camel's hair fastened in a quill. 
As there were, however, no camels in America, he could not think of 
any substitute, till he happened to cast his eyes on a black cat, when, 
in the tapering fiir of her tail, he discovered the means of supplying what 
he wanted. 

In the following year a Mr Pennington, a merchant of Philadelphia, 
came to visit Mr West. He noticed the drawings of birds and flowers 
round the room — unusual ornaments in the house of a Quaker — and 
heard with surprise that they were the work of his little cousin. Of 
their merit, as pictures, he did not pretend to be a judge, but he thought 
them wonderful productions for a boy entering on his eighth year ; and 
being told with what imperfect materials they had been executed, he 

called Springfield, in consequence of discovering a large spring of water in the first 
field cleared for cultivation ; and it was near this place that Benjamin West, our illus- 
trious painter,’ was bOin. ’When the West family emigrated iu 1699, John, the father 
of Benjamin, was left to complete his education at the Quaker^s school at Uxbridge, 
and did not join his ftimily in ^toerioa till 171 4. 
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promised to send him a box of colours and pencils. On his return 
home he fulfilled his engagement; and, at the bottom of the box, placed 
several pieces of canvass prepared for the easel, and six engravings. The 
box was received with delight ; in the colours, the oils, and the pencils, 
young West found all his wants supplied. He rose at the dawn of the 
following day, and carried the box to a room in the garret, where he 
spread his canvass, prepared a pallet, and began to imitate the figures 
in the engravings. Enchanted by his art, he forgot the school-hours, 
and joined the fitmily at dinner without mentioning the employment in 
which he had been engaged. In the afternoon he agedn retired to his 
study in the garret ; and for several days successively he thus withdrew 
and devoted himself to painting. Mrs West, suspecting that the box 
occasioned his neglect of school, went to the garret and found him em- 
ployed on the picture. Her anger was appeased by the sight of bis 
performance. She sawr not a mere copy, but a composition from two 
of the engravings. She kissed him with transports of affection, and as- 
sured him that she would intercede with his father to pardon him for 
having absented himself from schooL Sixty- seven years afterwards, Mr 
Galt, the recorder of these anecdotes, had the gratification to see this 
piece in the same room with the sublime painting of * Christ Rejected 
on which occasion the painter declared to him that there were inven- 
tive touches of art in his first and juvenile essay, which, with all his sub- 
sequent experience, he had not been able to surpass.” 

When the young painter attained the age of sixteen, a profession was 
necessary to be chosen for him; and, with a due conformity to the 
primitive habits of the Quakers, it was chosen in solemn assembly, after 
harangues by some of the brother or sisterhood, who decided on his 
adopting the profession for which he appeared to have been bora. The 
men laid their hands on his bead, the women kissed him, aild this hope of 
Pennsylvania set out on his travels. In the town of Lancaster, in Penn- 
sylvania, and the cities of Philadelphia and New York, he painted many 
portraits, and several historical pictures, with considerable success, till 
he attained the age of twenty-one, when the produce of his industry, 
and the predominant desire of acquiring excellence in historical paint- 
ing, carried him to Italy — ^the great depository of the ancient and mo- 
dern arts, and the most favourable school for genius. 

In the year 1760 Mr West left the city of Philadelphia, and embarked 
for Leghorn, where he procured recommendations to Cardinal Albani, 
and other persons of distinction at Rome. Through these recommen- 
dations he was introduced to Raphael Mengs, Pompeo Battoni, and 
most of the celebrated artists in Rome ; and was yet more fortunate in 
the intimacy he formed with Mr Wilcox, the author of ‘ Roman Con- 
versations.* The kindness of this gentleman, and that of the late Lord 
Grantham, then Mr Robinson, procured him an introduction to all that 
was excellent in the arts both of the ancient and modern schooL Bu4; 
the sudden change from the cities of America, where he saw no pro- 
ductions but a few English portraits, and those which had sprung from 
his own pencil, to the city of Rome, the seat of arts and taste, made so 
forcible an impression upon his feelings as materially to affect his health. 
The enthusiasm of his mind was heated with what he beheld, and op- 
pressed at once by novelty and grandeur, the springs of health were 
weakened, and he was under the necessity of withdrawing from Rome 
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b a few weeks, by the advice of his physician, or the consequence might 
have been fatal to his life, 

Mr West returned to Leghorn, and received the most flattering at- 
tention from the English consul and his lady. His mind was thus re- 
laxed by friendly intimacy and society, which, together with sea-bath- 
ing, restored him to health and to the prosecution of his studies in 
Rome. He here fixed his mind upon the most glorious productions of 
ancient and modern art ; and the works of Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
and Poussin, engaged most of his attention ; but he was again compelled 
to withdraw from his studies, owing to the loss of health, and to return 
to his friends at Leghorn. The air and society of this place again re- 
stored him, and, by the advice of those in whom he most confided, he 
proceeded to Florence instead of Rome. He here recomnjenced his 
studies with increased ardour in the galleries and the palace Pitti, and 
was a third time arrested in his progress, and relapsed into an illness 
which confined him more than six months to his bed and room. The 
love of his art, however, and the emulation of excellence, triumphed 
over every pain of body and oppression of mind ; and in the severest 
paroxysms of sickness Mr West never desisted from drawing, reading, 
and composing historical subjects. He had a frame constructed in order 
to enable him to paint when obliged to keep his bed, and in that situa- 
tion he amused himself by painting several ideal pictures and portraits. 
When he was sufficiently recovered to bear removal, and to be carried 
out to enjoy the fine air of the Bobeli gardens, his youth and an excel- 
lent constitution united, so that nature soon made a complete restora- 
tion of his health ; and, in order to confirm and establish what was so 
happily begun, he was recommended by his friends to travel. A gen- 
tleman from Leghorn, an Englishman of considerable talents and clas- 
sical education, accompanied him to Bologna, Parma, Mantua, Verona, 
and Venice, in which cities he made himself acquainted with the paint- 
ings of the Caracci, Corregio, Julio Romano, Titian, and the other 
celebrated masters of the Venetian and Lombard schools, the chief pro- 
ductions of whose pencils are to be found in the above-mentioned cities. 
From Parma he extended his tour to Genoa and Turin, inflamed with a 
curiosity to examine the esteemed pictures of the Italian and Flemish 
masters, which those places are distinguished for possessing. 

Having now taken an extensive survey of the treasures of modern 
Italy, and completed himself in those schools, as far as observation con- 
curring with genius and industry has a tendency to complete the artist, 
Mr West was desirous of a yet wider survey, and grew unwilling to 
quit the continent till he should have exhausted whatever was left wor- 
thy of inspection. The French ground was still untrodden ; he there- 
fore proceeded through Lyons to Paris, in which he remained till he 
had made himself acquainted with the best productions of the art which 
France could at that time boast. He passed most of his time in the 
superb palaces of that city and its environs, in which the paintings of 
most repute were congregated, and, in August, 1763, he arrived in 
London. In the autumn of the same year he visited Oxford, Blenheim, 
Bath, Stourhead, Fonthill, Wilton, Langford, near Salisbury, Windsor, 
and Hampton-court. This tour, performed, like those in Italy and 
Prance, for the purpose of completing his knowledge of the paintings of 
the eminent masters, introduce him to all the works of art in the 
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above-mentioned places^ particulariy the picture, by Vandyke, of the 
Pembroke family at Wilton, and the Cartoons, by Raphael, at Hamp- 
ton-court 

Having completed this excursion, it was the intention of Mr West to 
return to America, and take up his residence in the city of Philadelphia. 
But in April, 1764, the exhibition of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, opened for the inspection of the public, at the great room in 
Spring-gardens ; and, by the express wish of Mr Reynolds, afterwards 
Sir Joshua, and Mr Richard Wilson, our young artist was induced to 
send thither two pictures painted at Rome, and a whole-length portrait 
of General Monckton, which he had painted during the winter in Lon- 
don for that distinguished officer. The favourable reception of those 
pictures by the artists and the public, together with the earnest en- 
treaties of his friends, induced Mr West to remain in England. In the 
course of that year the amiable lady with whom, previously to his de- 
parture from Philadelphia, he had contracted an afiection, left that city, 
in company with his father, ‘ and joined our young artist in London : 
they were immediately married, and settled in the metropolis. 

The artists, who united in 1760 to form an exhibition of their works 
at the great room in Spring-gardens, became incorporated in the year 
1765. Mr West was immediately chosen member, and appointed one 
of the directors. He drew at their academy in St Martin's-lane, and 
became one of their constant exhibitor, till the opening of the exhibi- 
tion of the Royal academy in the year 1768. Mr West was graciously 
named by his majesty as one of the four artists to wait upon him and 
submit to his inspection the plan of the institution. This plan happily 
received the roy^ approbation, and the king commanded the deputation 
to take eveay step in their power to accelerate the establishment. The 
names of these gentlemen, besides Mr West, were, Mr Chambers, after- 
wards Sir William Chambers, Mr Moser, afterw’-ards first keeper of the 
Royal academy, and Mr Coates, In the year previous to this event 
Mr West had been honourably mentioned to his majesty by Drummond, 
the then archbishop of York, on his finishing, for that worthy prelate, 
the picture of ‘ Agrippina landing at Brundusium with the ashes of 
Germanicus.’ In order most effectually to serve Mr West, the arch- 
bishop introduced him, together with that picture, to the king, — a cir- 
cumstance which gave his majesty his first knowledge of Mr West- His 
majesty was pleased to commission him at that time for the picture of 
Regulus, which was the first painting exhibited by Mr West on the 
opening of the Royal academy, in 1769. His next celebrated work 
was ‘ The Death of Wolfe,' painted in the modern costume, — a varia- 
tion from the rules hitherto observed in historical pictures, which called 
forth much censure. West's answer to the king, who asked him his 
reasons for thus deviating from the usual course, is strongly indicative 
of his good sense and taste : “ When it was understood,^’ were his words, 
“ that I intended to paint the characters as they actually appeared oh 
the scene, the archbishop of York called on Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
asked his opinion ; they both came to my house to dissuade me from 
running so great a risk. 1 remarked, that the event to be commemor- 
ated happened in the year 1758, in a region of the world unknown to 
the Greeks and Romans, and at a period of time when no warriors who 
wore their costume existed. That the subject I had to represent was a 
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great battle fought and won, and that the same truth which gives law 
to the historian should rule the painter. That if, instead of the facts of 
the action, I should introduce fiction, how could I be understood by 
posterity? I admitted that classic dress was certainly picturesque; 
but, by using it, I should lose in sentiment what I gained in external 
grace. That I wanted to mark the place, the time, and the people ; 
and to do this that I must abide by truth. They left me, and when I 
had finished the picture, returned. Sir Joshua seated himself before 
the work, and examined it minutely for half an hour, then, rising, said 
to the archbishop, ^ West has conquered ; he has treated his subject as 
it ought to be treated : I retract my objections. I foresee that this pic- 
ture will not only become one of the most popular, but will occasion a 
revolution in art.*** Upon which his majesty observed, “that he wished 
he had known these reasons before, for that the objection had been the 
means of Lord Grosvenor*s getting the picture, but that West should 
make a copy of it for him.’* He soon afterwards received an order to 
paint for the king ‘The Death of Epami'nondas,* ‘Segestus and his 
Daughter before Germanicus,’ and some other historical pictures. His 
next commission was for a set of seven large pictures illustrative of the 
reign of Edward IIL, and one of St George vanquishing the Dragon, all 
of which were placed in St George’s hall, at Windsor, and rank amongst 
the artist’s most successful compositions. 

From the era of his pictures of Wolfe and Penn, we must fix a revo- 
lution of the dressing of figures in historical pictures, not only in Eng- 
land, but in Italy, France^ and other countries where the art of painting 
is cultivated. It was for this that Mr West was so honourably distin- 
guished by the first men in arts and science, as well as by the lovers of 
arts in Paris, when he went abroad with his youngest son to visit the 
Napoleon museum, in the autumn of 1802. He was received among 
them as a man who had conferred an honour on his country ; and they 
bestowed upon him the appellation of the “ Reviver of the Dignity of 
Historical Painting;” adducing as examples the pictures of Regulus, 
Wolfe, Penn, &c. 

In 1772 his majesty was pleased to honour him with the title of his 
historical painter; and, in 1790, was pleased to give him the appoint- 
ment of surveyor of the royal pictures. In .1791 he was unanimously 
elected president of the Royal academy ; and, in the same year, was 
chosen a member of the society of Dilettanti. On his return to England 
from France, some cabals in the Royal academy induced him to retire 
from the chair, to which, however, after it had been, in the meantime, 
filled by Wyatt, the architect, he was speedily re-elected. In the year 
1802 he was, without any previous knowledge, elected a member of the 
National Institute at Paris, in the department of fine arts. In the year 
1804 he was appointed a member of the Academy of Arts at New York. 

In his first &scourse to the Royal academy on his being chosen pre- 
sident, (a discourse which he permitted to be published,) he lamented, 
when in Italy, to observe the decline of the art of painting in that coun- 
try. The more he investigated the cause of such degeneracy, contrasted 
with the glory and splendour of the art a century and a half before, the 
more inclined was he to impute it not only to the imbecile and corrupt 
taste of the> patrons, but to the selfish manner of inculcating the princi- 
ples of the art by those profe^prs who elevated themselves to the dig^ 
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nity of masters^ and erected their petty schools in every town ^d city^ 
The profe^r was almost always the disciple of some such school as 
that over which he presided, and was retailing manner after manner, 
till the whole sunk into mannerism and insipidity. It was the duty of 
Mr West, in the station which he filled, to reprobate this mannerism, as 
well by precept as example ; and it becomes us to remark, that, in the 
productions of his own pencil, he has imitated no master, but been con- 
tent to draw his knowledge from a higher fountain, and instruct himself 
from the mistress of all art — unchangeable Nature. 

In 1802 he commenced painting a series of large pictures from Scrip- 
ture, the first of which, * Christ Healing the Sick,’ was intended as a 
present in aid of the funds for building an hospital in his native town. 
The governors of the British Institution, however, offering him three 
thousand guineas for it, he consented to sell it, on condition of his being 
allowed to make a copy of it to send to America. His next works were* 

* Death on the Pale Horse,’ ‘Christ Rejected,’ ‘ The Crucifixion,’ ‘The 
Descent of the Holy Ghost,’ ‘ The Ascension,* * The Inspiration of St 
Peter,* and several others, all of immense size. His great picture of 
‘Christ Rgected’ will for ages rank among the finest pr^ucdons of art. 

He died at his house in Newman-street, where he had lived for half- 
a-century, on the 11th of March, 1820, in the 82d year of his age, after 
a severe illness of many months. His funeral was public, and was 
splendidly attended. “ In all his works," says Allan Cunningham, “ the 
human form was exhibited in conformity to academic precepts — his 
figures were arranged with skill — ^the colouring was varied and often 
harmonious — the eye rested pleased on the performance, and the artist 
seemed, to the ordinary spectator, to have done his task like one of the 
highest of the sons of genius. But below all this splendour there was 
little of the true vitality — there was a monotony, too, of human charac* 
ter — the groupings were unlike the happy and careless combinations of 
nature, and the figures frequently seemed distributed over the canvass 
by line and mesisure, like trees in a plantation. He wanted fire and 
imagination to be the true restorer of that grand style, which bewildered 
Barry, and was talked of by Reynolds. Some of his works — cold, for- 
mal, bloodless, and passionless — may remind the spectator of the sublime 
vision of the valley of dry bones, when the flesh and skin had come 
upon the skeletons, and before the breath of God had informed them 
with life and feeling. Though such is the general impression, which 
the works of West make, it cannot be denied that many are distinguished 
by great excellence. In his ‘ Death on the Pale Horse,’ and more parti- 
cularly in the sketch of that picture^ he has more than approached the 
masters and princes of the calling. It is, indeed, irresistibly fearful to 
see the triumphant march of the terrific phantom, and the dissolution 
of all that eai^ is proud of beneath his tread. War and peace, sorrow 
and joy, youth and age, all who love and all who hate, seem planet* 
struck. The ‘ Death of Wolfe,’ too. Is natural and noble, and the ‘Indian 
Chief,’ like the Oneyda warrior of Campbell^ 

A stoic of the woods, a ihan without a teat, 

was a happy thought. The ‘ Battle of La Hogue’ I have heard praised 
as the best historic picture of the British school, by one not likely to 
be mistaken, and who would not say what he did not feel. Many of 

viir. 2 E 
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his single 6gures, also, are of a high order. There is a natural gra^ee 
in the looks of some of his women, which few painters have ever ex- 
celled. West was injured by early success — he obtained his fame too 
easily — it was not purchased by long study and many trials — and he 
rashly imagined himself capable of anything. But the coldness of his 
imagination nipt the blossoms of history. It is the province of art to 
elevate the subject in the spirit of its nature — and brooding over the 
whole with the feeling of a poet, awaken the scene into vivid life and 
heroic beauty ; but such mastery rarely waited upon the ambition of 
this amiable and upright man.” 

Wiliam llaslei^* 

BORN A. D. 1745. DIED A. D. 1820. 

William Hayley, the friend and biographer of Cowper, was de- 
scended from a respectable family at Chichester. He lost his father in 
very early life, but continued to enjoy the care and protection of a ju- 
dicious and affectionate mother. After receiving the rudiments of a 
classical education at home, he was sent to Eton, where he acquired 
considerable facility in writing both Latin and English verses. At six;- 
teen years of age he was entered of Trinity hall, Cambridge, where he 
divided his studies between literature and art ; taking lessons in draw- 
ing and miniature painting, and cultivating an acquaintance with modern 
continental as well as classical literature. He left college in 1767, with- 
*out taking a degree, and entered himself at the Middle Temple. 

The study of the law, however, did not engage him long. ‘‘ Like 
most young poets,” says Mr Southey, in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ “ his 
thoughts were directed toward the drama ; and be expected to obtain 
immediate fame and fortune by writing for the stage. Dryden had en- 
gaged to produce four new plays every year : be ‘ thought himself mo- 
dest in his purpose of composing only two in the same space of time, 
and moderate in calculating upon a thousand a year from the profit. A 
newspaper supplied him with a subject for his first serious attempt. 
The story was deeply tragical : a son, condemned for a capital offence, 
takes poison, '^ith which his father supplies him, to avoid the shame of 
a public executipn ; and, whep it is too late, tidings come that a pardon 
has been obtained. It appeared to him singularly adapted for moral as 
well as dv4m?tUc effect^ The piece was finished, and, having obtained 
the app^pbation of the ‘ partial friend ’ to whom it had been shown, was 
presented to Garrick by a gentleman intimate enough with him tq exr 
.pect sincere and summary proceedings. * If you think it unfit for the 
stage,’ said he, ‘ send it back to me with any mark of rejection, aqd we 
. will pestenr you no more on the subject ; but if you think of it as 1 do, 
apd resqlve to produce it, I will then bring to you my friend the author. 
But remember you are upon honour, and engaged not to. ask even his 
name, unless you have previously determined to try the success of the 
play.’ After ‘ the anxious suspense of a few weeks ’ Hayley was inform- 
ed that he was to breakfast with. Garrick, who was delighted with the 

S 5dy, and who accordingly, upon their meeting, declared that he 
ndt seen Jpr yew any pew piece ei which ha could entertain such 
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high eEpectatloDs. Another breakfast was appointed, at which all parti- 
culars were to be settled — ^when, to the bitter disappointment of the 
poet and his friends, Garrick told them that he had reconsidered the play, 
and was afraid it was not calculated for stage-effect ; a prolusion of com- 
pliment and professions followed, and ‘ the tragedy ended in a farce of 
adulation/ It was understood afterwards, that Mrs Garrick thought 
the tragedy wanting in pathos, and Hayley suspected that he was in- 
debted for some ill offices on this occasion to one of his literary ac- 
quaintance, who, if we guess at him rightly, has the reputation of hav- 
ing done more malicious things than any of his conteujporaries.” 

In 1778 Hayley published a poetical ‘ Essay on Painting,' in two 
epistles addressed to Romney the painter. In 1780 appeared his 
* Essay on History ; and, in the following year, his ^ Triumphs of Tem- 
per.' The latter work was very successful, and — such was the low ebb of 
poetical literature in England — he the popular poet of the day. Leigh 
Hunt says of it : “ There is something not inelegant or unfanciful in the 
conduct of Mr Hayley's ‘ Triumphs of Temper,' and the moral is of 
that useful and desirable description which, from its domestic familiarity, 
is too apt to be overlooked, or to be thought incapable of embellish- 
ment ; but in this as well as in all his other writings, there is so much 
talking by rote, so many gratuitous metaphors, so many epithets to fill 
up and rhymes to fill in, and such a mawkish languor of versification, 
with every now and then a ridiculous hurrying for a line or so, that no- 
thing can be more palling or tiresome. The worst part of Mr Hayley’s 
style is that smooth-tongue, and over-wrought complimentary style in 
addressing or speaking of others, which, whether in conversation or 
writing, has always the ill fortune, to say the least of it^ of being sus- ' 
pected of sincerity. His best part is his annotation. The notes to his 
poems are amusing and i^ll of a graceful scholarship ; and two things 
must be remembered to his honour, — first, that although he had not 
genius enough to revive the taste in his poetry, he has been the 
quickest of our last writere to point out the great superiority of the 
Italian school over the French ; and secondly, that he has been among 
the first and the most ardent of them all in hailing the dawn of our na- 
tive painting. Indeed, with the singular exception of Mfiton, who had 
visited Italy, and who was such a painter himself it is to be remember- 
ed to the honour of all our poets, great and small, that they have shown 
a just anxiety for the appearance of *he sister art ; 

‘ And felt a brother’s longing to embrace 
At the least glimpse of her resplendent face.* 

It would appear, from some specimens in his notes, that Mr Hayley 
would have cut a more advantageous figure as a translator than as an ori- 
ginal poet. I do not say he would have been equal to great works ^ for 
a translator, to keep any thing like a pace with his original, should ^ve 
at least a portion of his original spirit; but as Mr Hayley is by no 
means destitute of the poet, the thoughts of another might have in- 
vigorated him, and he would, at any rate, have been superior to such 
rhymers as Hoole, for instance, who with the smallest pretensions in 
their own persons, think themselves qualified to translate epics. In the 
notes to his ‘ Essays on Epic Poetry/ there is a pleasing analysis, with 
pccasional versions of twenty pr thirty lines of the Aurancana of Alonzo 
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d'Ercilla, and in the same place is a translation of the three first cantos 
of Dante, which, if far beneath the majestic simplicity of the original, 
is at least for spirit as well as closeness much above the mouthing 
nonentities which have been palmed upon us of late years for that won-, 
derful poet.” 

In 1782 he published his * Essay on Epic Poetry,' addressed to Mason; 
and in the same year he laid the foundation of his best fame in the com- 
mencement of his intimacy with Cowper : the origin of his connexion 
with the gifted and amiable poet is thus narrated by himself: “ To 
Milton I am in a great measure indebted for what I must ever regard 
as a signal blessing, — the friendship of Cowper I The reader will par- 
don me for dwelling a little on the circumstances which often led me 
to repeat those sweet verses of my friend on the casual origin of our most 
valuable attachments ; 

< Mysterious are his ways whose power 
Brings forth that unexpected hour, 

When minds, that never met before. 

Shall meet, unite, and part no more. 

It IS the allotment of the skies, 

The hand of the supremely wise, 

That guides and governs our affections 
^nd plans aud orders our connections.* 

These charming verses strike with particular force on my heart when 
1 recollect, that it was an idle endeavour to make us enemies which 
gave rise to our intimacy, and that I was providentially conducted to 
Weston, at a season when my presence there afforded peculiar comfort 
to my affectionate friend under the pressure of a domestic affliction, 
which threatened to overwhelm his very tender spirits. The entreaty 
of manv persons whom 1 wished to oblige, had engaged me to write a 
life of ^Milton, before I had the slightest suspicion that my work could 
interfere with the projects of auy man ; but I was soon surprised and 
concerned to hear that I was represented in a newspaper as the anta- 
gonist of Cowper- I immediately wrote to him on the subject, and our 
correspondence soon endeared us to each other in no common degree. 
The series of his letters to me I value not only as memorials of a most 
dear and honourable friendship, but as exquisite examples of epistolary 
excellence.” Of his intercourse with Hay ley, Cowper himself thus 
speaks in one of his letters to Lady Hesketh : “ My correspondence 
with Hayley proceeds briskly, and is very affectionate on both sides. 
I expect him here in about a fortnight, apd wi^h heartUy, with Mrs 
Uov^m? that you would give him a nieeting. 1 have promised him, ip- 
deed, he shall hud ns alone, but you are one of the family.” 

His next publication was a volume of plays written for a private 
theatre. These were successively followed by ‘ The Triumph of Music ;* 
a prose ♦ Essay on Old Maids,' in three volumes ; and his ‘ Life and 
Correspondence of Cowper.' The death of a natural son having induced 
him to remove to Felpham, in Sussex, he died there on the 12tb of No- 
vember, 1S2Q. 

It was his wish,” says Mr Southey, in the interesting article already 
quoted, ^<that, as he himself had endeavoured to render adl the justice 
Ip his power to some of his most eminent contemporaries, so he might 
itt feis ^PTp find m bopest chronicler to mm up his rn^is ppd defects^ 
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and deduce from them useful literary and moral lessons. That wish 
has been faithfully performed by the editor of these memoirs ; and the 
judgment of that reader must be strangely warped by a censorious dis- 
position who does not agree with him in admiring Hayley as a truly 
generous and gentle-hearted man. His poetry has had its day and is 
forgotten ; yet during that day it was so generally applauded, that a 
collection of the English poets would be incomplete without it. Some 
of his pieces may still be read with pleasure, not a few with advantage; 
and the tendency as well as the purport of all is such as left him nothing 
to repent of in this respect. In those later productions, indeed, some 
of which have been adduced — the outpourings of an afflicted heart— 
there is a strain of thought and feeling, which will hod sympathy and 
may afford consolation, and which entitles him to respect, both as a poet 
and a man.” 


%vt^vix 

BORN A.D. 1741 . — ^DIED A. I). 1820 . 

Arthur Young was bom in the year 1741. His father, Dp 
Y oung, was a beneficed clergyman of the church of England, preben- 
dary of Canterbury, and chaplain to Arthur Onslow, Esq. speaker of 
the house of commons, from whom the subject of this memoir took his 
Christian name. 

His attention was early drawn towards natural science ; but after at- 
taining manhood he chiefty devoted himself to the study of political 
economy, and theoretical and practical agriculture. At this period 
agriculture had scarcely engaged the attention of philosophers in this 
country ; the held was, in a great measure, new ; and, from f£e im- 
mense importance of the subject, and its intimate connection with poli- 
tical economy, promised to reward the attention and talents that might 
be bestowed upon it. Mr Young, with an ardour which no disappoint- 
ments could damp, within six years after his marriage, had pursued this 
study with so much success, and collected such a mass of important in- 
formation, (although, as we understand, thus far, with very little or no 
pecuniary advantage to himself,) that he was enabled to publish several 
considerable works, proposing various improvements, and exhibiting 
the results of very extensive observations. 

The chief of these works consisted of his northern, southern, and 
eastern tours through England. The first consisted of five octavo 
volumes, and the others were in proportion. The valuable and impor- 
tant contents of these productions arrested the attention of his country- 
men, and excited a considerable degree of interest in the minds of many 
extensive landholders and farmers. The fame of his writings passed to 
the continent of Europe, and the author had the hononr of seeing, we 
believe, all these works translated into the Hussian language^ by the 
order of Queen Catherine. Soon after, Mr Young took several young 
Russians under his care, to receive practical instruction in the best 
system of English farming. The success which had attended his tours 
through England, and the valuable stock of information thereby gained, 
induced him to lurn his attention to Ireland — a country remarkable for 
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its fertility, and from the low and neglected state of agriculture, pro- 
mising amply to repay the attention of the philanthropist and philoso- 
pher. He therefore undertook a tour through Ireland, and in 1778, 
published two volumes, in octavo, consisting of facts and suggestions, 
relating to the internal economy of that injured country. We design 
no reflection upon subsequent tourists, nor do we intend to deny that 
much useful information has since been communicated by several emi- 
nent agriculturists and philosophers, who have visited Ireland ; but, we 
believe, we state the opinion of the best judges, when we say, that for use- 
ful information, and well-selected facts, Mr Young’s work will be found 
at least equal to any that has subsequently appeared. It is no slight 
praise to say of it, that the lapse of above forty years since its publica- 
tion, has not produced any thing which can be said to supersede it, or 
even to equal it, as a repository of practical information. 

Mr Young was now become well-known both in England and Amer- 
ica, and on the continent of Europe, though not yet forty years old, as 
one of the first practical and scientific agriculturists of the age. His 
reputation had risen gradually, and was now universally confessed. In 
the year 1784 he commenced his ‘ Annals of Agriculture,’ — a monthly 
publication, containing essays, communications, and facts on agriculture 
and political economy; (Comprising a most valuable mass of information. 
This work continued under his superintendence till his death, and con- 
sists of forty-five octavo volumes. But Mr Young did not limit his 
pursuits to the economy of his native land. His ardent thirst for know- 
ledge and science led him to the continent, where he expected to reap 
a rich harvest of improvement, among the philosophers and economists 
of France. He also traversed, in pursuit of his favourite subjects, both 
Spain and Italy; and in 1791 published his travels in these countries, 
comprised in two volumes, quarto. 

At this period his attention, with that of most political speculators 
and economists, was powerfully arrested by the events which convulsed 
all Europe, and the influence of which seemed likely to produce very 
extensive and momentous changes in all the established governments of 
Christendom. The French revolution was the topic of general conver- 
sation, and of a warm public controversy. It was viewed by all parties 
not as a mere war of power; but of principle. In this controversy, Mr 
Young appeared as the author of a bold and vigorous pamphlet, entitled, 

‘ The Example of France— a Warning to Great Britain.’ This pam- 
phlet was published in 1792, and in the year following, Mr Young was 
appointed' secretary to the Board of Agriculture^ — then recently esta- 
blished. From this period he was much engaged in public businessy 
and frequently came forward with small publications on the politics of 
the day, and on questions of national interest. All his productions, as 
they flowed from a vigorous mind, and strong feelings, arrested a large 
share of public attention, and were extensively read out of his own 
country. Besides his occasional pieces, which were numerous, be con- 
tinued his ‘ Annals of Agriculture' monthly, and published at intervals 
survey and reports of the counties of Suflbik, Norfolk, Lincoln, Hert- 
ford, Essex, and Oxford. The French Directory, at the suggestion, it 
is said, of Carrot, ordered all bis works, then published, to be translat- 
ed into French, arid published at Paris : and a copy of the translatiom 
tjonsisting of 20 volumejs, octavp, was presented to the author. 
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The death of a beloved daughter, in 1797, ibade a deep and happy 
impression upon Mr Young’s mind : it gave a religious impulse to his 
feelings, and he thenceforward maintained a high character in the Chris- 
tian world. In 1811 he lost the sight of both eyes by cataract. He 
prepared, after this distressing calamity, several useful publications, both 
on his favourite study of agriculture, and on practical and experimental 
religion. Two of the most celebrated of the non-conformist divines 
were among his chosen authors ; and from their writings he made in- 
teresting selections of the most choice and favourable passages, and 
published them, in two duodecimo volumes, entitled, ‘ Oweniana,' and 
‘ Baxteriana.’ Up to the very period of his last illness, he was employ- 
ed in useful studies, and was preparing a new work on agriculture, con- 
taining the chief results of his ol^rvations and experience, through the 
space of sixty years. 

The closing scenes of his valuable and useful life were worthy of sa 
great a man, and truly honourable to that grace of which he enjoyed 
no common share. The disease with which he was aifticted was of the 
most painful nature. Under its progress to the fatal issue, he manifested 
the strongest confidence in the r^ity of religion, and the all-sufficient 
grace of the Redeemer. He was never heard to repine against the will 
of his heavenly Father, but frequently admonished himself by pious and 
solemn reflections, which he would utter aloud. His last hours were 
chiefly occupied io prayer, and in ejaculations of the most spiritual 
character. Towards the last, he expressed strong confidence in the 
hopes and promises of the gospel, and earnestly sought deliverance from 
the body of sin and death, under which he groaned. He expired on 
12th of April, 1820, in the house of the Board of Agriculture, in Sack- 
ville-street, in the 79th year of his age.^ 

BORN A. D. 1778. DIED A. D. 1820. 

This eminent metaphysician was the youngest son of the Rev. Sam- 
uel Brown, minister of Kirkmabreck. His ftither survived his barth 
only a year and a half, and his early education was conducted solely by 
his mother. When seven years of age he was sent to England, and 
placed successively at different private schools in the neighbourhood of 
London ; but on the death of the relative to whose care he bad been 
consigned in England, he returned to Edinburgh in his fourteenth, 
year. ** Of the particular progress,” says his biographer Dr Welsh,^ 
that he made at the different schools be attended, 1 have uot learned 
any thing with accuracy. He certainly distinguished himself in 
all, and his proficiency in classical literature was very great. Upon 
his return to Scotland, he used to read alond to his sistem in English 
from a Latin or Greek author, and no person conld have snspeeted that 
he was translating. Hitherto his reading bad been exten^sive but de- 
sultory. Works of imagination were what he most delighted in. His 
appetite for books was altogether insatiable. At one school he read 


^ Abri<iged from memoir in < Congregational Magaaine ’ for 1820 . 
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through the village circulating library. The librarian was prevailed 
upon by him to put the books under the door of the play ground. His 
uncle's library was not very extensive ; fortunately, however, there was 
a copy of Shakspeare in it, which he regularly read through every time 
he paid him the accustomed visit during the holidays.” 

In the winter of 1794 be attended Professor Dugald Stewart's course 
of lectures on the Philosophy of the Mind, and gained the notice and 
friendship of that eminent man by modestly offering some objections to 
one of his metaphysical theories which evinced great acuteness and 
force of mind, especially in one so young. In 1798 our young meta- 
physician first appeared as an author in a dissertation on Dr Darwin’s 
‘ Zoonomia,’ which was very favourably received by the public, and 
exhibited astonishing prematurity of talents and attainments. In 1796 
he commenced the study of law, with a view to the bar ; but he soon 
relinquished the legal profession, and devoted himself to the study of 
medicine^ in which he took a doctor's diploma in 1803. A few months 
after receiving his degree, he gave to the world the first edition of his 
poems in two volumes. His next publication was occasioned by the 
famous controversy relative to the election of Mr Leslie to the mathe- 
matical chair in the university of Edinburgh. The tractate which on 
this occasion fell from his pen was afterwards matured and perfected 
into his celebrated essay, entitled, * An Enquiry into the relation of 
Cause and Effect.' 

• In 1806 he entered into partnership with the celebrated Dr Gregory, 
a circumstance which sufficiently marks the high sense entertained of 
his professional abilities by that eminent man ; but still, says his bio- 
grapher, “ philosophy was his passion, from which he felt it as a misfor- 
tune that his duty should so much estrange him." In the winter of 
1808-9, Professor Stewart, feeling himself severely indisposed, engaged 
Dr Brown to read lectures for him in the Moral Philosophy class. In 
the following winter, Mr Stewart had again recourse to his assistance. 
“ At this period,'’ says Dr Welsh, “ the course of my studies bad 
brought me to Mr Stewart’s class, and I trust I may be excused for 
mentioning, that this was the first time that I had the pleasure of seeing 
Dr Brown. I shall never forget his appearance, or the reception he met 
with. The eloquent panegyric he pronounced upon Mr Stewart, and the 
unaffected modesty with which he announced his intention of coming for- 
ward with three lectures iu the week, had already secured the attention 
of his hearers, and prepared them for all the ingenuity and eloquence of 
his introductory discourse. The expectations that were excited by his 
first appearance Were more than equalled by the marvellous display of 
profound and original thought, of copious reading, of matchless inge- 
nuity, and of great powers of eloquence which were displayed in his 
succeeding lectures. His elocution also attracted much notice. It was 
already observed that nature had led him to delight in recitation ; and 
in the English academies, by frequent recitations of select passages in 
prose and verse, be was trained up to that command of voice and cor- 
rectness of pronunciation which now obtained for him so decided a su^ 
periority in our Scottish University* The classical finish to w^hich he 
was able in so brief a period to bring his lectures, must no doubt ha,ve 
added greatly to the enthusiastic admiration that day after day was ex- 
hibited, and-which was jbeyoad any tkmg of the kind that I ean recollect 
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The Moral Philosophy class at this period presented a very striking as- 
pect. It was not a crowd of youthful students led away in the ignorant 
enthusiasm of the moment ; distinguished members of the bench, of the 
bar, and of the pulpit, were daily present to witness the powers of this 
rising philosopher. Some of the most eminent of the professors were 
to be seen mixing w^ith the students, and Mr Playfair, in particular, 
was present at almost every lecture. The originality, and depth, and 
eloquence of the lectures, was the subject of general conversation, and 
had a very marked effect upon the young men attending the university^ 
in leading them to metaphysical speculations.” 

In 1810 Dr Brown was appointed Mr Stewart’s colleague in the 
chair of Moral Philosophy. For some years after this appointment, he 
had little leisure for engaging in any literary undertaking. In 1814 
he brought to a conclusion his poem entitled ‘ The Paradise of Coquettes,’ 
with the composition of which he had amused himself, at intervals, dur- 
ing a period of some years. This poem was published anonymously, 
and very favourably received. A well-known reviewer characterize 
it as “ by far the best and most brilliant imitation of Pope that has ap- 
peared since the time of that great writer ; with all his point, polish, 
and nicely balanced versification, as well as his sarcasm and witty 
malice — deficient, indeed, in the strong sense and compressed reason- 
ing by w'hich he is sometimes distinguished, and a great deal too long 
for a work without incident or passion — but possessing all the brightness 
and elegance and vivacity of his lighter and more exquisite productions 
— and dmost entitled, if it were not for its injudicious diffuseness and 
the defect of its machinery, to take its place by the side of the ^ Rape of 
the Lock.’ It is a poem, unfortunately^ of not less than three thousand 
verses — a complete drawing-room Epic in shor^ but pruned and polish- 
ed with the most laborious nicety, and scarcely presenting, we will ven- 
ture to say, in the course of nine books, as many flagrant violations of 
euphony and the rules of harmonious cadence.” “ There is some 
feebleness,” says the same elegant critic, and some affectation ; — but a 
great deal of cleverness, of elegance, and of beauty : and the poem would 
be worthy of all the notice we have given it, if it were only to be con- 
sidered as a specimen of what may be effected by the steady application 
of good taste, patient retouching, and laborious correction. If the author 
has not the elevated genius necessary to soar in the higher flights of 
poetry, he possesses light fancy and playful wit in considerable abun- 
dance ; — his satire is polished and yet pungent — and he has a very con- 
siderable power of arresting the light irregular shades which diversify 
human disposition. His versification, in particular, is almost invariably 
flowing and harmonious, and abundantly embellished with all the light 
graces, and artificial elegancies, of the school of poetry which he evi- 
dently and successfully imitates. His model is incontestably Pope; — 
but he imitates occ^ionally the manner of most intervening poets, from 
Goldsmith at least, to Campbell and Crabbe; — the last of whom he 
chooses to mimic in such lines as the following — 

‘"Wbich, if not fear, was what the fearful feel,’ 


and, 


vm- 


Kna\e-sending boroughs, and the knaves they send-’ 
2 F 
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Of himself or his quality we profess to know nothing, and have really 
no conjectures to offer. It is rather extraordinary that this brazen age 
should produce so much anonymous genius. The coming on of time, 
we suppose, will solve all our difficulties ; — but this author, we think, 
may drop his mask when he pleases, and place his name, whenever he 
chooses to disclose it, among the few classical writers of this scribbling 
generation.” 

Betwixt the years 1814 and 1818, Dr Brown published in succession 
a series of pleasing but not remarkably powerful poems, entitled, ‘ The 
Wanderer in Norway,* * The Bower of Spring,* and * Agnes.* In the 
summer of 1819 he began to prepare his Text book for the press ; but 
towards the close of that year, pulmonary symptoms began to mani- 
fest themselves in his constitution, and he was compelled to abridge his 
sessional labours. In the spring of 1820 he embarked for London, 
with the intention of proceeding thence to Leghorn ; but the springs of 
' life were fast ebbing to their exhaustion, and he expired soon after his 
arrival in the English metropolis. 

Dr Brown’s biography has been ably and affectionately written, and 
his metaphysics illustrated and defended, by his pupil and friend Dr 
Welsh. The following is, perhaps, not an overcharged estimate of his 
philosophical powers : ‘‘ In the philosophic love of truth, and in the 
patient investigation of. it, Dr Brown may be pronounced as at least 
equal, and in subtlety of intellect and powers of analysis, as superior, 
to any metaphysician that ever existed. Or if there ever was any phi- 
losopher who might dispute with him the palm for any one of these 
qualities, of this at least I am certain, that no one ever combined them 
all in equal perfection. The predominating quality in his intellectual 
character was unquestionably his power of analysing — the most neces- 
sary of all qualities to a metaphysician. In itself, indeed, it is not, in 
however high a degree it may be possessed, sufficient to make a perfect 
metaphysician ; but it is the most essential ingredient in the formation 
of such a character. Without it, a man may make many useful practi- 
cal observations on the constitution of our nature, and from these he 
may deduce important conclusions as to the wisdom of God, and as to 
the conduct becoming a man in the various situations in which he may 
be placed ; but this is all that he can do, — he throws no new light upon 
the science of mind, — he is acquainted with the mental phenomena as 
an artist merely, and not as a philosopher. In the quickness and sub- 
tlety of intellect of which the power of analysing is compounded, and 
which, whatever may be the estimation in which they are held by men 
of merely practical understandings, are so indispensably necessary to 
the philosopher of mind, there cannot be named, after Dr Brown, any 
one who can be considered * aut similis aut secundus.’ It is impossible, 
indeed, to turn to a single page in his writings that does not contain 
some feat of ingenuity. But it was in metaphysics that he turned this 
power to most account, and where the results are most astonishing. 
States of mind that had been looked upon for ages as reduced to the 
last degree of simplicity, and as belonging to those facts in our consti- 
tution which the most sceptical could not doubt, and the most subtle 
could not explain, he brought to the crucible, and evolved from them 
simpler elements^ For the most complicated and puzzling questions 
that OUT mysterious and almost inscrutable nature presents to oui: in- 
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quiry, he found a quick and easy solution. No intricacy was too in- 
volved for him to unravel, no labyrinth too mazy for him to explore. 
The knot that thousands had left in despair, as too complicated for 
mortal hand to undo, and which others, more presumptuous, had cut 
in twain, in the rage of bafifled ingenuity, he unloosed with unrivalled 
dexterity. The enigmas which a false philosophy had so long pro-* 
pounded, and which, because they were not solved, had made victinas 
of many of the finest and highest-gifted of our race, he at last succeeded 
in unriddling.” 

But a mere capacity of analysing,” the biographer resumes, though 
indispensably necessary to all those who would extend the boundaries 
of science of any description, and above all of metaphysical science, is 
not of itself sufficient to constitute a philosopher. To form a perfect 
philosopher, another quality is necessary ; a quality which, as Dr 
Brown has observed, ‘ sees through a long train of thought a distant 
conclusion, and separating at every stage the essential from the acces- 
sory circumstances, and gathering and combining analogies as it pro- 
ceeds, arrives at length at a system of harmonious truth. This com- 
prehensive energy is a quality to which acuteness is necessary, but 
which is not itself necessarily implied in acuteness ; or, rather, it is a 
combination of qualities for which we have not yet an exact name, but 
which forms a peculiar character of genius, and is, in truth, the very 
guiding spirit of all philosophic investigation.' The idea is very pre- 
valent, that this comprehensive energy, though involving acuteness, is 
incompatible with that quality when it exists in a more than usual de- 
gree. And it certainly has generally happened that those who have 
been distinguished for their ingenuity, have wasted their powers in un- 
profitable displays of subtlety, satisfied with detecting error, or discover- 
ing particular truths, without arranging the result of their analytical 
efforts into a regular system; and that men of more comprehensive 
minds have employed themselves in recording the more obvious analo- 
gies of things, without attending to their minor differences, in conse- 
quence of which their arrangements, however practically useful, have 
been philosophically erroneous, and liable to be exposed by subtler in- 
tellects. It might easily be shown, from the principles of our nature, 
that this has arisen merely ftom accidental causes, and that there is no 
real incompatibility between the two qualities. But an abstract discus- 
sion of the question is unnecessary : the case of Dr Brown sets it at 
rest. His comprehensiveness, though not equally remarkable, was al- 
most equally remarkable with his acuteness. And I recollect no phi- 
losopher to whom, with so much justice, can be applied the admirable 
passage in Bacon, where, in his address ‘ Ad Begem Suum*’ he para- 
phrases the sacred comparison of the heart of the king to the sand of 
the sea — ‘ Cujus quanquam massa praegrandis, partes tamen minutissimae; 
sic mentis indidit Dens majestati turn crasim plane mirabilem, quae cum 
maxima quaeqae complectatur, minima tamen prehendat, nee patiatur 
effluere : cum perdifficile videatur, vd x>otius impossibile in natura, ut 
idem instrumentum et grandia opera et pusilla apte disponat.'^ It is by 
the union of these two qualities that Dr Brown may most easily be dis- 
tinguished from other philosophers. For example, he may thus easily 


^ De Augmentis Scienttaruin, lib. i. 
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be distinguished from Smith and Hume. Smith had more, perhaps, of 
the comprehensive quality, and Hume was nearly as acute ; but Smith 
was inferior in metaphysical acumen ; and Hume, with all his ingenuity, 
could not rear a consistent system. The names of Hume and of Smith 
may be considered as representative of two numerous classes of philo- 
sophers. There is another class, at the head of whom may be placed 
Dr Reid, who employ themselves chiefly in the induction of facts, in 
the choice of which they are determined by their practical importance 
alone, and who scarcely pay any attention to the relations that bind 
them together. From this class Dr Brown may be more easily distin- 
guished than from any other. Facts to him had little other interest but 
as they were to be analysed and arranged. And his arrangements were 
made, not according to the accidental uses, but according to the essen- 
tial properties of objects. He valued truth for its own sake, and no 
accidental interest or temporary subserviency to particular purposes had 
any influence with him. He was, in the strictest sense of the word, a 
man of science. To this last circumstance, more, perhaps, than to any 
other, is to be ascribed the fact, that the fame he has enjoyed is so little 
when compared with the character that has been given him. The great 
bulk of readers value truth, at least such truth as does not interest their 
passions, merely in reference to its application to use ; and abstract truth 
can never be very useful to any one in the intercourse of life, till the 
progress of observation and of science brings remote relations frequently 
before the view of a great proportion of the members of society. The 
more subtle and profound, therefore, that a philosopher 'is, if he does 
not join to his subtlety and comprehensiveness of intellect a practical 
understanding, the more contracted, for a time, must be his fame. I 
am aware, accordingly, that ray opinion as to the rank that Dr Brown 
holds among philosophers must appear to many to be higher than his 
merits entitle him to. But I am confident, that those who are able to 
judge for themselves, and who will carefully compare the view's of Dr 
Brown with the views of the philosophers that preceded him, will ulti- 
mately confirm the decision.’' 

BORN A.D. 1756 DIED A. D. 1821. 

This well-known actress, and dramatic writer and novelist, was the 
daughter of a small farmer in Suffolk. ‘‘ Having lost her father in her 
infancy, she was left under the care of her mother, who continued to 
manage the farm ; and, in the pleasant seclusion of this cottage home. 
Miss Simpson was presented with abundant opportunities of gratifying 
her literary propensities. So sensibly had her imagination been wrought 
upon by the tales of fictitious grief and happiness she had met with in 
the course of her desultory reading, that she formed the romantic reso- 
lution of visiting the metropolis, the scene of many of the stories which 
had so powerfully excited her sympathies. This intention did not, as 
may be supposed, meet with the approbation of her friends ; but so feed 
was her determination to accomplish d toutpriXf the object she had in 
view, that she seized an opportunity of eloping from her home, entirely 
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without the knowledge of her fanaily. Early one morning in Februar 5 ’', 
1772, she left Staningfield for London, and, with a few necessary arti- 
cles of apparel packed in a band*box, walked, or rather ran, a distance 
of two miles, to the place from whence the coach set out for the metro- 
polis, This step, in a girl of sixteen years of age, did not augur veiy 
favourably of her future conduct and respectability ; but the subsequent 
tenor of her life affords additional proof that very admirable results will 
often arise out of indifferent, and even reprehensible, beginnings. On 
her arrival in London, she sought a distant relation, who lived in the 
Strand ; but, on reaching the house, was, to her great mortification, in- 
formed that she had retired from business, and was settled in North 
Wales. It was near ten o’clock at night, and her distress at this disap- 
pointment moved the compassion of the people of whom she had made 
her inquiries, who kindly accommodated her with a lodging. This 
civility, however, awakened her suspicions : she had read in Clarissa 
Harlowe, of various modes of seduction practised in London, and feared 
that similar intentions were meditating against her. A short time after 
her arrival, therefore, observing that she had awakened their curiosity, 
our young heroine seized her band-box, and, without uttering a single 
word, rushed out of the house, and left them to their conjectures, that 
she was either a maniac or an impostor.”^ 

Her necessities drove her to the stage, where she met with consider- 
able success, and performed principal characters w'hen only eighteen 
years of age. After a residence of four years in Edinburgh, with her 
husband, Mr Inchbald, also an actor of some celebrity, she removed to 
London, where she acted for several years at Covent Garden. 

Soon after her return to the metropolis she became an authoress. Her 
first piece, the comedy entitled ^Tll tell you What,’ was at first rejected 
by Colman of Haymarket, but finally approved and brought out with 
considerable success, in 1785. In 1789 she retired from the stage, and 
devoted herself from that period entirely to literature. She wrote a 
number of popular dramatic pieces, and edited a new edition of * The 
British Theatre,’ and other dramatic collections. But it is to her two 
novels, ‘ Nature and Art,’ and ‘ The Simple Story,’ that she chiefly 
owes her literary reputation. 

Mrs Inchbald died at Kensington in 1821. The following character 
of her is from the pen of Mr Taylor, then editor of the Sun newspaper : 
“ Her mind had an original cast, and her literary style was peculiar, 
terse, pointed, and impressive. By exemplary industry and prudence 
she had raised herself into a state of comfortable independence ; but she 
had a liberal heart, and deprived herself of many enjoyments, in order 
to provide for relations who stood in need of her assistance. She was 
animated, cheerful, and intelligent in conversation, and her remarks 
were not taken on trust, but were the effects of acute penetration. Her 
dramatic productions and her novels, a ‘ Simple Story,’ and ‘ Nature 
and Art,’ show a deep knowledge of the human heart, and those novels 
in particular are well calculated to improve it. She was very handsome 
in youth, and retained much of her beauty and elegance till her death. 
Those who did not know her real character, and the benevolence of her 
nature, considered her prudence as parsimony ; but she was capable of 
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the most generous actions, and, having secured her great object, inde- 
pendence, she was always the ready friend of distress. As a proof that 
prudence, and not parsimony, governed her actions, she was offered a 
thousand pounds, by two different booksellers, for memoirs of herself, 
which she was known to have written, and which only extended to the 
period when she fixed her residence in London, but she declined both 
offers, conceiving that such a publication would be improper during her 
life. She was about sixty-six years of age, but appeared to be much 
younger. Though beautiful in person, and in the early part of her life 
exposed to the hardships and vicissitudes of the theatrical profession, in 
a. provincial career, her conduct was unirapeached, and unimpeachable, 
and society has seldom suffered a heavier loss than in the death of this 
truly estimable woman.” Mrs Inchbald’s published productions are : 
1. Appearance is against Them, a farce; 8vo. 1786. 2. Til tell you 
What, a comedy; 8vo. 1786. 3. The Widow’s Vow, a farce; 8vo. 

1786. 4. The Child of Nature, a play ; 8vo. 1788. 5, Midnight 

Hour, a comedy; 8vo. 1788. 6. Such Things are, a play, 8vo. 1788. 

7. The Married Man, a comedy ; 1789. 8. Next-door Neighbours, a 

comedy; 1791. 9. A Simple Story, a novel; 4 vols. 12mo. 1791. 
10. Every One has his Fault, a comedy; 8vo. 1793. 11. The Wed- 
ding-day, a comedy ; 8vo. 1794. 12. Nature and Art, a novel ; 2 vols. 

12mo. 1796. 13. Wives as they were, and Maids as they are; 1797, 

14. Lover’s Vows, a play; 8vo. 1798. 15. Wise Man of the East; 

8 VO. 1799. 16. To Marry or not to Marry, a comedy ; 8vo. 1805. 

17. A Collection of Plays, with Biographical and Critical Prefaces ; 25 
vols. 12mo. 1806 — 1809. 18. A Collection of Farces, and other After- 

pieces; in 7 vols. 12mo. and ISmo. 1808. 19. The Modern Theatre; 

10 vols. 12mo. 1809. 


BORN A. D. 1739 . — ^DIED A. D. 1821 . 

This lady was the daughter of John Salusbury, Esq., a Welsh gen- 
tleman. She was born at Bodville, in Caernarvonshire, Her education 
was conducted with great care and skill, and, in very early life, her 
litera^ acquirements rendered her the object of considerable admira- 
tion in the fashiomible circles to. which she was introduced. In her 
24thyear she married Mr Thrale, a brewer of opulence, and then M. P. 
for Southwark- Dr Johnaon,’^ saya Boswell, “ had a very sincere es- 
teem for Mr Thrale, as a man of excellent principles, a good scholar, 
well-skilled in trade, of a sound understanding, and of manners such as 
presented the character of a plain English squire. As a false notion 
h^ prevailed that Mr Thrale was inferior, and, in some degree, insig- 
nificant, compared with Mrs Thrale, it may be proper to give a true 
state of the case from the authority of J ohnson himself, in his own words i 
‘ I know no man (said the doctor) who is more master of his wife and 
femily than Thrale ; if he but holds up a finger he is obeyed. It \s a 
great^ mistake to suppose that she is above him in literary attainments : 
she is more flippant ; but he has ten times her learning : he is a regular 
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scholar ; but her learning is that of a school-boy in one of the lower 
forms.’” 

Mr Thrale died in 1781, and, in 1784, his widow, greatly to the 
annoyance of Dr Johnson, who had assumed a sort of guardianship over 
her, gave her hand to an Italian gentleman of the name of Piozzi. 
Shortly after her marriage she accompanied her husband to Florence, 
where her literary tastes found exercise in ‘ The Florence Miscellany,’ 
of which the author of the ‘ Baviad ’ gives the following amusing account : 
“ In 1785 a few English of both sexes, whom chance had jumbled toge- 
ther at Florence, took a fancy to while away their time in scribbling 
high-flo\7n panegyrics on themselves ; and complimentary canzonnettas 
on two or three Italians, who understood too little of the language in 
which they were written to be disgusted with them. In this there was 
not much harm ; nor, indeed, much good ; but as folly is progressive, 
they soon wrought themselves into an opinion that they really deserved 
the fine things which they mutually said and sung of each other. Thus 
persuaded, they were unwilling their inimitable productions should be 
confined to the little circle that produced them ; they, therefore, trans- 
mitted them to England; and as their friends were enjoined not to 
show them, they were first handed about the town with great assiduity, 
and then sent to the press. A short time before the period we speak 
of, a knot of fantastic coxcombs had set up a daily paper, called ‘ The 
World.’ It was perfectly unintelligible, and, therefore, much read ; it 
was equally lavish of praise and abuse ; (praise of what appeared in its 
own columns, and abuse of everything that appeared elsewhere ;) and 
as its conductors were at once ignorant and conceited, they took upon 
them to direct the taste of the town, by prefixing a short panegyric to 
every trifle that came before them. At this auspicious period the first 
cargo of poetry arrived from Florence, and was given to the public 
through the medium of this favoured paper. There was a specious 
brilliancy in these exotics, which dazzled the native grubs, who had 
scarce ever ventured beyond a sheep, and a crook, and a rose-tree 
grove, with an ostentatious display of ^ blue hills,* and * crashing tor- 
rents,’ and ‘petrifying suns.’ From admiration to imitation is but a 
step. Honest Yenda tried bis hand at a descriptive ode, and succeeded 
beyond his hopes ; Anna Matilda ; in a word 
■ ^ ■ ■ ■ contagio labem 

Hanc dedit in plures, sicut grex totus in agris 

Unius scabie cadit, et porrigine porcL 

While the epidemic malady was spreading from fool to fool, Della 
Crusca came over, and immediately announced himself by a sonnet to 
love. Anna Matilda wrote an incomparable piece of nonsense in praise 
of it ; and the two ‘ great luminaries of the age,* as Mr Bell calls them, 
fell desperately in love with each other. From that period not a day 
passed without aa amatory epistle fraught with lightning and thunder, 

‘ et quicquid habent telorum armamentaria cceli.’ llie fever turned to a 
frenzy. Laura Maria, Carlos, Orlando^ Adelaide, and a thousand other 
nameless names, caught the infection ; and from one end of the king- 
dom to the other all was nonsense, and Della Crusca.’’ 

On her return to England, Mrs Piozzi published an account of her 
travels, which little interested the public. She continued, however, to 
write on in spite of’ an undisceming public, and produced several vo- 
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iutn^Sj iioue of ■which sccni to have excited much interest^ "with the ex- 
ception of her * Anecdotes of Dr Johnson. 

She died at Clifton, on the 2d of May, 1821. Her life has been 
thought memorable enough to furnish a volume of Piozziana, from 
which we shall extract one anecdote of her : When Gifford had abused 
her, in his Baviad and Maeviad, as ‘ Thrale’s grey widow,' she contrived 
to get herself invited to dine at the same table with him, just after the 
p’ublication of his poem, when she sat opposite to him, and removed his 
perplexity by proposing a glass of wine as a libation to their future good 
fellowship. 


BORN A. D. 1761. — ^DIED A. D. 1821. 

This eminent architect and engineer was born at Phantassie, in 
East Lothian, on the 7th of June, 1761. His father was a respectable 
farmer in that celebrated agricultural district, but died while the subject 
of this notice was yet in his fifth year. At twelve years of age he was 
apprenticed to an ingenious mill-wright, the proximity of whose shop 
to the farm occupied by the Rennies had first drawn the attention of 
the boy to mechanical arts. He speedily acquired a competent practi- 
cal knowledge of mill-wright work, and further improved himself by 
removing to Edinburgh, and attending the lectures of Professors Robi- 
son and Black. The former of these gentlemen, pleased with his intelli- 
gence, and the mastery which he displayed in practical mechanics, in- 
troduced him to Messrs Boulton and Watt of Birmingham, by whom he 
was engaged to superintend the erection of the Albion mills at Black- 
friar's Bridge. These mills were completed about 1787, and wilfully de- 
stroyed by fire in 1791, in consequence of a popular notion that they 
created a monopoly injurious to the public good. Mr Watt has, in 
his notes to Professor Robison's account of the steam-engine, borne un- 
qualified testimony to the skill displayed by Mr Rennie in the works 
thus wantonly destroyed ; “ In place of wooden wheels," he says, al- 
ways subject to frequent derangement, wheels of cast-iron, with the 
teeth truly formed and finished, and properly proportioned to the work, 
were here employed ; and other machinery, which used to be made of 
wpod, was made of cast-iron, in improved forms ; and, I believe, the 
work executed here may be said to form the commencement of that 
system of mill-work which has proved so useful to this country. In the 
cohstruedoQ of that mill-work and machinery, Boulton and Watt de- 
rived most valuable assistance from that able mechanician and engineer, 
Mr John Rennie, then just entering into business, who assisted in 
planning them, and under whose direction they were executed." 

Soon after this Mr Rennie was employed to construct the machinery 
of Whitbread's brewhonse, and of the powder-mills at Tunbridge. “ In 
these mills, and all the mill-work which he erected, he effected one 
great improvement, by making the horizontal bridgetree perfectly im- 
moveable^ and thus freeing the machinery from that irregular play 
which must, in the end, have destroyed every kind of mechanism. 
Formerly^ it had been usual to place the vertical axis of. the running 
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millstone in a busli> placed in tbe middle of the honzontai bridgetree 
which was supported only at its two extremities, in comaequence of 
which the bridgetree yielded to the variations of pressure, arising from 
the greater or less quantity of grain which was admitted between the 
millstones ; and was conceived (till Mr Rennie showed it to be an in- 
jurious one,) to be a useful effect.’*^ 

Mr Rennie was destined, however, to reap a higher fame in another 
department of practical engineering. He early turned his attention to 
architectural works, and from the death of Smeaton, to the day of his 
own death, stood at the head of our civil engineers. One of the first 
bridges which he planned and executed, was the 'much admired one 
immediately below the junction of the Teviotwith the Tweed, at Kelso. 
It consists of a level roadway, resting on five elliptical arches, each of 
which has a span of twenty-three feet, and a rise of twenty-one feet, 
and is in perfect accordance with the scenery which surrounds it. 
He w^as also architect of the aqueduct bridge over the Lune at Lancas- 
ter, the new bridges at Leeds, Musselburgh, Newton-Stewart, and New 
Galloway; and that noble structure the Waterloo bridge over tbe 
Thames, of which the foundation-stone was laid on old Michaelmas day, 
in 1811, and the last a short time previous to the 18th of June, 1816, 
the first anniversary of the battle of Waterloo ; when it was opened, 
with great pomp, by the Duke of Wellington, the Prince Regent, and 
other persons of the first distinction. The expense of this magnificent 
structure was a million, all of which was raised by private shares. The 
execution of this bridge, which has not altered more than five inches in 
any part, is worthy of the design ; the arches and piers are built of 
large blocks of granite, with short counter-arches over each pier ; the 
curve of equilibrium passes everywhere extremely near to the middle of 
the blocks, — in short, ‘‘ the accuracy of the whole execution seems to 
have vied with the beauty of the design, and with the skill of the ar- 
rangement, to render the bridge of Waterloo a monument, of which the 
metropolis of the British empire will have abundant reason to be proud 
for a long series of successive ages,’* 

“ Mr Rennie was also the architect of the Southwark bridge, which,’* 
says M. Dupin, “ is the first in which the bold idea of using cast-iron 
in solid masses, and of an extent greatly surpassing that of the largest 
stones employed in arches. The arches of this bridge are formed by 
metallic masses, of a size which could only be cast in a country in which 
metallurgy is carried to the highest degree of perfection. Mr Rennie 
derived from this advanced state of industry all the advantage which it 
could furnish to his talents. When we consider tlie extent and the ele- 
vation of the arches of this bridge, and the enormity of the elements of 
which it is composed, we acquire a higher idea of the force of maa, and 
we exclaim involuntarily, in our admiration of this chef dcBUvre, ® This 
is the bridge of giauta I* If, from the incalculable efiect of the revolu- 
tions which empires undergo, the nations of a future age should demand 
one day, what was formerly the New Sidan, and what has become of 
the Tyre of the West, which covered with her vessels every sea? — most 
of the edifices, devoured by a destructive climate, will no longer exist 
to answer the curiosity of man by the voice of monuments ; but the 
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bridge built by Renuie, in the centre of the commercial world, will 
subsist to tell the most distant generations, here was a rich, industrious, 
and powerful city. The traveller, on beholding this superb monument, 
will suppose that some great prince wished, by many years of labour, to 
consecrate for ever the glory of his life by this imposing structure. But 
if tradition instruct the traveller that six years sufficed for the under- 
taking and finishing of this work ; if he learns that an association of a 
number of private individuals was rich enough to defray the expense of 
this colossal monument, worthy of Sesostris or Caesar, he will admire 
still more the nation in which similar undertakings could be the fruits 
of the efforts of a few obscure individuals, lost in the crowd of indus- 
trious citizens.” 

Another magnificent work executed by Mr Rennie is the celebrated 
Breakwater across Plymouth sound. This great national work,” says 
a writer in the ' Quarterly Review,^ was first contemplated by Lord 
Grey, when at the head of the naval administration ; but to Mr Yorke 
is due the merit of having adopted the plan and caused it to be carried 
into execution, notwithstanding the sinister bodings of those who were 
hostile to it ; his own sound judgment, however, backed by the opinion 
of Mr Rennie, gave him assurance of the propriety, and of the success- 
ful issue of the undertaking. M. Dupin assures us that in planning 
this work, Mr Rennie availed himself of all the experience which his 
countrymen had acquired at Cherbourg. He is mistaken : Mr Ren- 
nie has indeed avoided their errors ; but he trusted to the resources of 
his own powerful mind, and imitated nothing that was done at Cher- 
bourg. He never supposed that a set of wooden tubs filled with rub- 
ble could brave the violence of the waves ; nor that a dyke of such 
materials cased with stones of a larger description, could maintain its 
ground against the continued action of the sea. He was perfectly 
aware of the total disappearance of Fort Napoleon, which had been 
erected on the centre of the great dyke of Cherbourg, and finally of 
that of the dyke itself, — a fate which might have been anticipated by 
reflecting that the rubble stones, upon the sloping sides of which the 
casing was let down, would, when once put in motion, act as so many 
rollers and facilitate the passage of the larger stones beyond the ex- 
tremities of the base. Mr Rennie set to work with juster notions. 
He knew that to resist the force of the heavy sea which rolls in from 
the south and south-west, a very considerable slope would be necessary, 
thkt great masses of stones from one to ten tons each would be re- 
quired. The quarries' from which these were procured are situated at 
Orestoih en the easterii shore of Catwater ; they lie under a surface of 
about twenty-five acres, and were purchased from the duke of Bedford 
for £10,000 ” 

Among the canals which Mr Rennie executed, and gave his chief 
personal attention to, were : the Crinan, the Lancaster, Aberdeen, Bre- 
chin, Grand Western, Kennet and Avon, Portsmouth, Worcester, Bir- 
mingham, and several others. Some of our finest docks and harbours 
were also constructed, or improved, under his superintendence. The 
(kcks at Hull, Greenock, Leith, Liverpool, and Dublin, attest his 
^iU; as do the harbours of Queensferry, Berwick, Howth, Holyhead, 
Dunkary and Newhaven. His chief works in this way, however, are 
in the dock-yards, at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, and Sheerness. 
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His design for the projected naval arsenal, at Northfleet, was on so 
grand a scale as to be thought capable of eontaining, afloat, two*thirds 
of the whole navy ; but the estimated sum of eight millions, probably, 
induced government to abandon the scheme. The pier-head, at Rams- 
gate, owes much of its durability to the ingenuity of Rennie; and he 
also effected, what had long baflled some of the ablest civil engineers, — 
the drainage of that vast tract of marsh-land, bordering upon the rivers 
Trent, Witham, New Welland, and Ouse. 

This eminent man died on the 16th of October, 1821. He was 
buried in St Paul’s, where his remains are interred near those of Sir 
Christopher Wren. “ Rennie,” says one of his biographers, ^‘has been 
compared with Smeaton, as an engineer; but the parallel is, in our 
opinion, not a correct one. Smeaton possessed much more theoretical 
knowledge than Rennie, and Rennie surpassed Smeaton in his practical 
resources. The latter was more of a man of science ; and, if he was 
less of a practical engineer, we may ascribe it, in some degree, to his 
having flourished at an earlier period of the arts, and at a time when 
the military and naval resources of our country were not called forth 
for its defence ; and when British capital, and British enterprise, had 
not dared to embark themselves in works of national magnitude and 
interest.” 


BORN A. D. 1748 . — ^DIBD A. D. 1820 . 

' This distingoished naturalist was bom in London, on the 13th of 
February, 1743. He was the son of William Banks, Esq. of Revesby 
abbey, in Lincolnshire. He passed successively through the classical 
schools of Harrow and Eton, and completed his studies at Christ-churcb, 
Oxford. His father died in 1761, and left him an ample fortune, which, 
however, had not the effect of inducing the young student to abandon 
for lighter pleasures and more frivolous pursuits, those studies on the 
prosecution of which he had already entered with all the vigour and 
greatly more than the ordinary perseverance of youth. Natural his- 
tory in its various branches had formed his chief amusement while a 
schoolboy ; and his love of this most attractive branch of science in- 
creased with the enlarged facilities which he possessed for its pursuit. 
In 1766 he made a voyage to Newfoundland, in company with his 
friend Lieutenant Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave. In 1768 he ob- 
tained permission from the admiralty to accompany Captain Cook on 
bis projected voyage of discovery in the southern hemisphere. His pre- 
parations for this voyage were made on the most liberal scales and en- 
abled him greatly to extend the boundaries of his favourite science- 
The success also with which he cultivated the friendship of the rude in- 
habitants of those islands at which the ships touched, proved in various 
instances of essential service to the expedition ; and both hemispheres 
owe to him a debt of gratitude, — ^for while he gave the savages- the im- 
proved tools and more useful productions of Europe, his exertions led 
to the introduction of the bread-fruit tree and the sugar-cane into our 
West Indian colonies. 
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In the summer of 1772 he went to Iceland. The result of his 
scientific researches on this occasion was communicated to the world 
by M. Von Troil, a Swedish clergyman, who formed one of his party, 
Mr Banks himself, although indefatigable in the pursuit of knowledge, 
having always disregarded the fame of authorship. 

From the period of his return from Iceland, Mr Banks undertook no 
more distant expeditions, but continued to cultivate assiduously the 
principal branches of his favourite science. His house, library, and 
museum were thrown open to men of science whether British or foreign, 
and his patronage was never solicited in vain for any object connected 
with the advancement of the general interests of science. By such 
means he acquired that popularity which in a few years led to his 
elevation to the president s chair in the Royal society. The election 
was indeed strenuously opposed by Bishop Horsley and a party of 
mathematicians, who were indignant at beholding the chair of Newton 
occupied by a man whom they could not regard as an adept in the 
stricter sciences ; but Banks triumphed over all opposition, and held 
the honourable office, from which it was sought to drive him, during 
the remainder of his life, — a period of forty-one years. 

Mr Banks had early attracted the notice and regards of George III., 
whose tastes were somewhat akin to his own. In 1781 he received a 
proof of the royal favour in being created a baronet, and in 1795 he 
received the order of the Bath. Two years afterwards he was made 
a privy counsellor. His influence with his sovereign enabled him to 
perform some valuable services to men of science throughout Europe, 
during the long interruption of friendly communidation betwixt Great 
Britain and the continent. An eminent member of the French Insti- 
tute, in his eloge upon Banks, asserts that no less than ten times, dif- 
ferent collections of plants addressed to the Jardin du Roi at Paris, but 
which had been captured by English vessels, were restored by Sir 
Joseph’s intercession to their original destination. 

In 1802 the National Institute of France elected Sir Joseph Banks 
one of their eight foreign associates. This circumstance drew down 
upon him the vituperation of his old opponent Horsley, who immedi- 
ately addressed to him, and printed and circulated, the following letter : 

TO SIR JOSEPH BANKS, &C. 

** Sbr,^ — The following article, extracted from the official French paper 
of the 18th instant, is pot only so little honourable to your own charac- 
ter, but so losuttiug to the society over which you have long presided, 
aad so repugnant to the genuine foelings of an Englishman, that the 
public voice demands from you an explanation of the letter, if it be 
authentic, or a disavowal of it, if it be a forgery. 

“ NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 

Le^ cf Sir Joseph Banks, President of the Bopal Society of 

London, io ike President and Secretaries of die National Institute of 

Frmee. 

ndon, January 1802 . 

pleased to offer to the National Institute my warmest 
thanks for the honour they have done me, in conferring upon me the 
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title of associate of this learned and distingnished body. Assure, at 
the same time, my respectable brothers, that I consider this mark of 
their esteem as the highest and most enviable literary distinction which 
I could possibly attain. To be the first elected to be an associate of 
the first literary society in the world, surpasses my most ambitious 
hopes ; and I cannot be too grateful towards a society which has con- 
ferred upon me this honour, and towards a nation of which it is the 
literary representative ; a nation which, during the most frightful con- 
vulsions of the late most terrible revolution, never ceased to possess my 
esteem ; being always persuaded, even during the most disastrous 
periods, that it contained many good citizens, who would infallibly get 
the upper hand, and who would re-establish in the hearts of their coun- 
trymen the empire of virtue, of justice, and of honour. Receive more 
especially, citizens, my warmest acknowledgments, for the truly polite 
manner in which you communicated this agreeable intelligence. I am, 
with sincere esteem for your distinguished talents, &c. 

“Joseph Banks.” 

“ Now, Sir, notwithstanding my di^ust at this load of filthy adula- 
tion, I shall trouble you with some calm remarks upon it- Supposing 
your acceptance of the nomination to be perfectly consistent with your 
dignity, (which, however, I deny,) there would be no material objec- 
tion to the first and concluding paragraphs of your letter, which would 
have been amply sufficient for the purpose of acknowledgment : but 
the intermediate part is highly reprehensible : it* is replete with senti- 
ments which are a compound of servility, disloyalty, and falsehood ; 
sentiments which ought never to be conceived by an English heart, 
never written by an English hand, and, least of all, by yours, distin- 
guished as you are by repeated (out of respect to his majesty I will not 
say unmerited) marks of royal favour, and elevated to a station in which 
the country might be excused for looking up to you as the jealous guar- 
dian, not the betrayer, of its literary credit. Your ‘respectable 
brothers’ of the French Institute may, perhaps, be intoxicated by the 
incense which you have lavished befi}re their altar of atheism and de- 
mocracy ; for, although they were companions of the respectable Bona- 
parte in his expeditions, and plundered libraries and cabinets with as 
much alacrity, and as little scruple, as he displayed in treasuries and in 
churches, I do not believe that the ungrateful nations whom they robbed 
ever composed such a brilliant eulogium on their talents and their vir* 
tues. No, Sir ; it was reserved for the head of the Royal society of 
London, to assure an exotic embryo academy, that he is more proud of 
being a mere associate of the latter than president of the former ; that 
he considers their election of him as ‘ the highest and most enviable 
literary distinction which he could possibly attain and that he deems 
them the ‘ first literary society in the world.’ Sir, I have read with 
pleasure and with profit many volumes published by the Royal society; 
and, with due submission to you, I assert that the cultivation of science 
is more indebted to their exertions than to those of any other institu- 
tion whatsoever. But I am yet to learn the merits of this novel associa- 
tion of revolutionary philosophers into which you have been enlisted. 
What acts, but acts of robbery, have we seen of theirs ? Where are 
the proofs of their pre-eminence ? It is incumbent on you to produce 
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those proofe, and to convince the British literati that your contempt of 
them is just. But the plenitude of your joy admits no consideration 
for English societies, or the English nation ; you exult in your new ho- 
nours, and your gratitude knows no limits but those of France; it over- 
leaps the cradle of the infant institute, and expands itself thoughout a 
nation which you say has ‘ never ceased to possess your esteem during 
the most frightful convulsions of the revolution ; being always persuad- 
ed, even during the most disastrous periods, that it contained many 
good citizens who would infallibly get the upper hand (as you elegant- 
ly express it), and who would re-establish in the hearts of their coun- 
trymen the empire of virtue, of justice, and of honour/ Really, Sir, I 
know not which excites the greater admiration, the impetuous torrent 
of your esteem, which bears away the feeble impediments of loyalty, 
patriotism, morality, and religion, or the wonderful sagacity of your 
prognostics, some of which are accomplished, and for the rest we must 
wait for the consul’s leisure. The good citizen Bonaparte has already 
got the upper hand, but when he will re-establish the empire of virtue, 
of justice, and of honour, in the hearts of the republican Frenchmen 
(where I suspect they never had much foundation) your penetration only 
can foresee. As to religion, you seem yourself to despair of its restor- 
ation, since you do not even mention it ; or perhaps you deemed it a 
matter of too little importance to merit the consideration of philoso- 
phers. I must not omit another observation, that the French people 
^ never ceased to possess your esteem during the most frightful convul- 
sions of the revolution.’ There is a singular coincidence between the 
sentiment and the time at which it is uttered. Your letter is dated 
January 21st. Sir, the 21st of January was the day on which the ill- 
fated Louis XVL was executed by his treacherous subjects ; and it is 
the anniversary of that day which you select to assure his assassins that 
* they never ceased to possess your esteemin’ I wdll not assert that 
yon designedly combined the declaration and tHe date ; but the French 
jacobins are too quick-sighted not to remark the circumstance, and to 
deduce their inference; and the English jacobins will do the same: 
nay, I verily believe that this circumstance, together with an opportu- 
nity (which they are ever ready to embrace) of wounding the pride of 
Englishmen, were the motives which induced the publication of your 
letter. But after all, Sir, why this display of gratitude ? You must ac- 
hno^edge it to be at least superfluous ; because the French nation, by 
electing you a member of their institute, merely discharged an old ac- 
You understand me, Sir ; but as the public are probably not 
so wdl itrfbmed, I must solicit their attention to the following anecdote. 
Soon a^ter the juditaal murder of Louis XVI. one of the officers whb 
accompanied the unfortunate La Perouse returned to Europe with nu- 
merous specimens of natural history, collected during the early part of 
his voyage of discovery. In these latitudes he first obtained intelligence 
of the revolution, and being a man of honour, felt that he was account- 
able only to the crown of France, from which he had accepted his com- 
mission. Accordingly be brought his vessel to an English port, from: 
whence, by permission of our government, the cargo was conveyed to 
LoifcdbD, and committed to the custody of a nobleman, at that 
time, w^ the agent of the French princes. ’ This nobleman, having 
commauicated the circumstance to Louis XVHL, was ' instructed to 
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oiFer to the queen any part of the curiosities of which her majesty might 
approve, and to present the remainder to the British museum. You 
must remember, Sir, that, in pursuance of these instructions, the entire 
(or nearly the entire) collection was confided to you, in order to be de- 
posited in the museum ; and you cannot forget that you disposed of it 
by sending it to France, with no authority but your own, with no 
pretence except that the philosophers of the two nations were not at 
war. Thus, Sir, you imposed an obligation on the French, which they 
have repaid it seems to your exquisite gratification. By the sacrifice 
of what duties and what principles that obligation was imposed, it is not 
for me to say ; but I will without hesitation assert, that your acknow- 
ledgment of its discharge has brought disgrace upon your country, 
and discredit on the Royal society, .the guardianship of whose honour 
was confided to you by your sovereign. — am, Sir, &c. &e. 

‘‘ Misogalltjs.*' 

He died on the 19th of June, 1820, after a lingering illness, which 
he endured with much patience and even cheerfulness. His magnificent 
library of natural history, of which an admirable catalogue was compiled 
by his librarian in five volumes, octavo, be devised to the British mu- 
seum. His published writings are neither very numerous nor very im- 
portant They consist of a few papers in the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,' the ‘ Archseologia,* and some other periodical works, and an 
essay on the causes of Mildew, first published in 1803. 

BORN A- n. 1747. — DIED A. D. 18^. 

John Aikin, the only son of the Rev. John Aikin, D. D., was bom 
at the village of Kibworth-Harcourt, in Leicestershire, on the 15th of 
January, 1747. He was originally destined for the study of divinity; 
but “ the weakness of his voice, and perhaps the native vivacity of his 
temper,” caused a change in his prospects, and he was subsequently 
articled to a surgeon and apothecary at Uppingham. At the age of 
eighteen he was sent to pursue his medical studies at the university of 
Edinburgh, where he spent two winters and the intermediate summer, 
after which he became once more a pupil under Mr White of Manches- 
ter. In 1769 he attended Dr William Hunter's lectures in London, 
and the next year repaired to Chester with the view of commencing 
practice in that city. He found Chester, to use his own expression, “ a 
coy but very agreeable mistress,” whom he should probably have courted 
with success, but that her favours were already engaged; in other 
words, he soon became sensible that the ground was fully pre-occupied 
in that city ; and after a residence of somewhat more than a year, he 
quitted it, and returned to Warrington, then the residence of his re- 
vered parents. 

Early in 1772 he first ventured to solicit the notice of the public as 
a cultivator of elegant literature, in a small volume, entitled, ‘ Essays on 
Song-writing.’ A few months afterwards he married Martha, youngest 
daughter of his maternal uncle, Mr Arthur Jennings. In the following 
year he published in conjunction with his sister, afterwards Mrs Bar- 
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bauld, a small volume of ‘Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose/ He next 
appeared as the translator of those two exquisite tracts of the Roman 
historian, the ‘ Life of Agricola,’ and ‘ On the Manners of the Gernaans/ 
A fresh proof of his indefatigable industry was soon after afforded by 
the appearance of his ‘ Specimen of the Medical Biography of Great 

Britain,’ a work, the original plan of which he was afterwards obliged 

to curtail, but which led to the publication of his ‘ Biographical Me- 
moirs of Medicine in Great Britain, from the Revival of Literature to 
the time of Harvey,’ in one volume, Svo. In 1776 he superintended 
the publication of a selection of pieces from ‘ Pliny’s Natural History/ 
for the use of schools, to which his father contributed an elegant Latin 
preface ; and soon afterwards a similar selection from Seneca, and a 
conaplete edition of Statius, were printed at Warrington under his eye. 
‘ An Essay on the application of Natural History to Poetry,’ printed in 
1777, was Mr Aikin’s next contribution to the amusement and instruc- 
tion of the public. This was followed by an essay on Thomson’s 
‘ Seasons,’ which was prefixed to an ornamented edition of that popular 
poem. Botany next engaged bis attention ; and in 1778 he published 
a translation of Baume’s ‘ Manuel de Chyraie/ His professional en- 
gagements were now too numerous to admit of his devoting a very con- 
siderably portion of his time to literary composition ; but in 1784 ap- 
peared an enlarged and corrected edition of ‘ Lewis’ Experimental His- 
tory of the Materia Medica,’ by Mr Aikin. In July, 1784, he set out 
for Leyden, furnished with a thesis, ‘ De Lactis secretione in Puerperis,’ 
which procured for him the degree of M. D. from that university. At 
the close of this year he quitted Warrington, and went to Yarmouth. 

In 1792 Dr Aikin published ‘ A View of the Character and Public 
Services of the late John Howard,’ the eminent philanthropist, with 
whose friendship he had been long favoured ; a few months previously 
to the appearance of this work, he printed a small volume of poems. 
The same year the literary attractions of the metropolis prevailed on him 
to leave Yarmouth, and commence a new career in the capacity of a 
Ltondon physician ,vin this year he produced, in conjunction with his 
sister, the first volume of ‘ Evenings at Home/ — the most popular per- 
haps of all his works, and one of the most useful, its leading idea being 
that of teaching things rather than words. In the beginning of 1794 
api^yared the first volume of his ‘ Letters from a Father to his Son/ 
whidi wyre received with general favour. In June, 1795, he published 
a ‘ description of the Country from Thirty to Forty Miles round Man- 
chester^’, hwdcs preparing a new edition of a previous topographical 
^Eng^land Delineated.’ Both these works are 
rCfipectable , in their. Une» and naay still be consulted with advan- 
tage» Jn 1796 he undertook the literary editorship* of the ‘ Monthly 
Mag^ine/ which he enriched, to a great extent with his own pieces ; 
and in the conclusion of that year, having secnred the co-operation of 
Dr Enfield, he engaged in the preparation of his great work, the ‘ Gene- 
ral Biography,’ which employed the larger portion of his time during 
a period of nineteen years, and extended to 10 volumes, 4to. On Dr 
death, which took place by fore th^ , completion of the first 
Dr Thomas Morgan succeeded to his portion of the work. 
Toese in^pessact lahohrs, added te thy fisdigues of a necessarily laborious 
Impaired Ai^ia's hesa|th ; and in October^ 1798, be re- 
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fired to file vifisge of Stoke-Newingtou, wh^ he resided to tite eiid of 
Itis life. Here lie still continued zealoasly to derote htnoseif to literary 
labours, and besides editing the * Monthly Magazine/ and eonfinuiog 
the publication of the ‘ General Biography/ produced a variety of toitHHr 
essays, translations, and fugitiv-e pieces. In 1801 he composed for the 
use of young people a very instructive little volume, entitled ‘The Arts 
of Life.' In 1803 he amused himself with the composition of a volume 
of ‘Letters to a Young Lady on a course of English Poetry / and 
shortly afterwards undertook a work, entitled, ‘ Geographical Delinea- 
tions,' — a performance for which his daughter claims the title of “ the 
philosophy of geography.” In 1806 Dr Aikin’s connection with the 
‘ Monthly Magazine ’ ceased, and he engaged in the establishment of a 
netr periodical, entitled, ‘ The Athenaeum,* which was carried on during 
two years and a half. In 1809, during a suspension of the publication 
of the biography, he translated, from the Latin, ‘ Memoirs of the Life 
of P. D. Huet, Bishop of Avranches, written by Himself / and in 1812 
appeared his ‘ Memoirs of Selden and Usher.’ Towards the dose of 
1811 he accepted the editorship of * Dodsley’s Aanuai Bolster / and 
in 1815 he completed the ‘General Biography/ — the task of twenty 
years. Dr Aikin was now 68 years of age, but he still kept planning 
new literary designs. His last publications were his ‘ Select Works of 
the British Poets/ and ‘ Annals of the Beign of George III/ Shortly 
after the appearance of the latter work he had a severe and dangerous 
shock of the palsy, after which his health and spirits gradually sunk, 
until a stroke of apoplexy closed the scene, on the 7th of December, 
1822. He was interred in the church-yard of Stoke-Newington, where 
a simple monument is erected to his 

' I>r Aikiiif to quote daughter’s descfqsfion, ‘’‘ was of the middte 
stature, ftnd well-proportioned though spare; his carriage was erects his 
step light arid active. His eyes were grey and lively, bis skin naturally 
lair, but in his fece much pitted with the small-pox. The exprosiskm 
of his countenanee was mild, intelligent, and cheerful ; and fts efibot 
was aidM in conversation by the tones of a voice clear and agreeable^ 
though not poriherfril.” In his political principles Dr Aikin was a 
devoted admirer of free and liber^ insfitutions, arid a staunch contender 
fbr the liberty of the subject.. 


Botert BlotunaeUt. 

BORN A. D. 1766. ^DIED A. U. 1823. 

Rob^t BLOOiifFiEti) was the youngest son of Geoige 
a tailor, arid his wife^ Elizabeth, a schooWBdstress> in tim; vitlteri of 
Honing^, in Snlblk^ and was born on the Sd of Beerimbeiv I77& 
Before Rob^ was a year old fether died» leaving his widow yrhh 
BIX children. Aasistod by her managed to give each of them 

a little education: two or three months’ instracttoii in wrifing, however, 
from Mr Rodwell of Ixwofth, was ail the sdiolasfic accomplishment that 
Robert obtained. When he was about eleven year^ old he was taken 
into the house, and employed in * the farm of Mr W. Austin, of Sapistoi^ 
who V&s married to Bloom^eld’s maternal aunt ; but, after some 
yfu« 2 H 
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TaSm 60 small of his age^ and unfit for such hard labour;, Mr 
Aufitln signified the same to his mother^ who, having married again, and 
got a second young feruily to attend to, wrote immediately to two of his 
eldest brothers> George and Nathaniel — ^then settled in London — ^for 
their advice and assastanoe,— when the former readily offered to teach 
him the business of a sho^aker, and the latter undertook to clothe 
hina^ The mother came to London, accordingly, and placed Robert in 
the care of his brother George, chaining the latter as he valued a 
mother’s blessing, to watch over him, to set good examples before him, 
wd never to forget that he had lost his father. ’ 

" It is customary,” says Mr G, Bloomfield, who at that time lived at 
No. 7 , Fisher’s-court, Coleman-street, “ in such houses as are let to^ 
poor people in London, to have light garrets fit for mechanics to work 
In the garret, where we had two^ tum-up beds, and five of us 
I reeeived iiide Robert. As we were all single men> lodgers 
at a shilling p^ week each, our beds were coarse, and things were far 
from being neat and snug, as Robert had been accustomed to at SapLs- 
torn He was our man, to fetch all things to hand. At noon he brought 
nur dinner from the cook’s shop : and any of our fellow- workmen that 
'wanted any iking ietched in, would send him, and assist in his work and 
Ijetteh idaa way of recompeijse fi>r his troz^le. Every day when the 
h&y the bouse oame ior the pewterwpots, and to hear what 
fetter WPS he brought yeste^y's i^wspaper. The 

XWilnig of IteprtP WB' had been used to take by tcuma; but after 
SUdMPd m moady read £br usy — because his time was of least 
vahiBk He often met with words he was not acquainted with : and of 
this he frequently complained. I one day happened, at a book-stall, to 
tea a small diotimaaiy, which had been very ill-used. I bought it for 
fenr-penoe. By the help of this, in a little time, he could read and 


comprehend the long and beautiful speeches of Burke, Fox, or North.. 
One Sunday, after a whole day’s stroll in the country, we, by accident^ 
went into a dissenting meeting-house in the Old Jewry, where a gentle<v 
man was teetering. This man filled little Robert with astonishment. 
Tb# bouse was amazingly crowded with the most genteel people ; and 
%Ougb w€ were forced to stand still in the aisle, and were much pressed, 
yt Robert always quickened his steps to get into the town on a Sunday 
Cviaaing soon enough to attend this lecture. The preacher lived some* 
at the west end of the town — ^his name was Fawcet. His language 

■ unbler is written in 5 bis aefiion like a person acting 
use rational, and quite free from the cant of Me- 
bert teamed to aiccent what he called hard words ; 
3d himself; and gmned the most enlarged notions 
rent sometimes with me to a debating society at 
ut not often ; and occasionalfy to Coveut Garden 
tl the opportunities he ever had of teaming from 
to books, he had to wade through two or three 
England,’ ‘British Traveller,’ and a.Geogmpby. 
em as a task, or to oblige us wl^, hAngm! 

weeklvi heimd aboat os mmr 

i*w- s •k'SS'w.i'ai 

*r • ItWhiabrav^-'vieity ’ mitsic 
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coBid see whst the Itterauy men were doiog^ ai^ opoid learn iiow to 
jndge of the most of the works that came out. And I olieerved that he 
always looked at the Poet’s comer. One day he repeated a scmg which 
he had composed to an old tune. 1 was surprised that a boy of sixteen 
should make so smooth verses ; and I persuaded him to try wheth^ the 
editor of our paper would give him a place in the Poet’s comer. He 
succeeded^ and they were printed ; and as I forget his other early pro- 
ductions, I shall copy this. 

THE lillLK-MAID ON THE FIRST OF MAY. 

Hail May ! lovely May ! how replenished my piul I 

Tlie yoang dawn overspreads the East streak'd with gold ! 

My 'glad heart beats time to the kuigh of the vale, [ 

And CoHn's voioe rings through the woods from the fold. 

The wood to the mountain submissively bends. 

Whose blue misty summits first glow with the sun I 

See thence a gay train by the wild rill descends 
To join the glad sports v — bask 1 the tomsit’s bqgoa 

Be cloudless ye skies, ! — Be my Colin hut there, 

N< 3 ^ &e dew-spangled bents on the wide level dale^ 

Nor montmg^ first blush can more lovely appear 
Than his looks, since my wishes X could not conceal. 

Swift down the mad dance, while blest health prompts to move. 

We’ll count joys to come, and excharige vows of truth 5 

And haply when age cools the transports of love, 

Decry, like good folks, the vain pleasaree of yoath. 

^ I remember a little piece be. CdU^ Salh^s Eetars,’ in 
wbtoh b^.tried IB fieBcribe tbe ^eliags of an honest tar, wbo^ a 
long absence, saw bis dear native village first ri^ng into> Tins, 

too, obtained a place in the Poet’s comer. And, as he was so 
it shows some genius in him, and some inditstry, to have ao 

much knowledge of the use of words in so little time. Indeed 9 at Ibis 
tiine, myself and my feUow-workmen in the garret bggaB to get iti8ba<> 
lions fiom him, though not more liuia sixtaen y^aia di. Abo^t this 
time there came a man to lodge at our lodgings that was tacmbled wi^ 
fits. Robert was so much hurt to see this poor creatiire drawB into 
such frightful forms, and to hear his horrid screams^ that I was obl^ed 
to leave the lodging?. We went to Blue Hart-court, Bell alleys Li 
our new garret we found a singular character, James Hay, a B^ttive of 
Dundee. He was a middle-aged man, of a good understan(Jing, .and 
yet a ferious Calvinist. He had many booksy^nd some which he4id 
SBoh as the ^Seasons,’ * Paradise Lost,’ aad sBiBe 
Tftese boolto 'he leti^ to J^lebert ; who ii;pexi!tall his in 

mg the SsASONi^ , 1 4p€wer bim pvaise atty bookhi^iM to 

I think it was to the ywr i734ythat the qaestiou came to be de«^.^ 
ed between the jopriicypcieft^itoeiitotkBf^ Whe bad leaM^ 

without serving an appreB^oesh^' could brade. The pilWti 

by whom Robert and 1 were emf^oyed^ of 

side, look an active part against the !awfiil,jonm^meo; aBd 
so ^as to pay ofi every man thatworkodfor hkiiithat had jotoid 
eiiihs« This SQ exa^rated the men, that actipg, 
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looked for unlawful men, as they called them, among Chamberlayne's 
workmen. Robert, naturally fond of peace, and fearful for my personal 
safety, begged to be suffered to retire from the storm. He came home ; 
and Mr Austin kindly bade him make his house bis home till he could 
return to me. And here, with his mind glowing with the fine descrip- 
’ tioQS of rural scenery which he found in Thomson's ‘ Seasons,' he again 
veMixsed the very fields where first be began to think. Here, free from 
the smoke, the noise, and the contention of the city, he imbibed that 
love of rural simplicity and rural innocence which fitted him, in a great 
degree, to be the writer of * The Farmer’s Boy.' Here he lived two 
months: at length, as the dispute in the trade remained undecided, 
Mr Dudbridge offered to take him as his apprentice, to secure him, at 
all events, from any consequences of the litigation, and he was accord- 
ia^y bound. When 1 left London he was turned eighteen ; and much 
of my happiness smce has arisen from a constant correspondence with 
him. After I left him he studied music, and became a good player on 
the violin. As my brother Nat had married a Woolwich woman, it 
happened that Robert took a fancy to a comely young woman of that 
town, whose father is a boat-builder in the Government-yard there. 

i:uime is Church. * Soon after he married, Robert told me in a letter 
* he had sokl his fiddle and got a wife.* Like most poor men, be got a wife 
first, and had to get household afterwarcU It took him some years 
to ^ out of reiuij famish^ lodgings. At length, hy hard working, 
dch., a bed of his add hired the room: up one pair of 

stalls at 1^ Bdi-ahey, (^lemai^street. The landlord kln^y gave him 
leave to sit and work in the light garret, two pmr of stairs higher. In 
this garret, among six or seven other workmen, his active mind employ- 
ed itself in composing * The Farmers Boy.’ ” 

The MS., when completed, was put into the hands of Capel Loffifc, 
Esq. of Troston, near Bury St Edmund’s, who benevolently revised it, 
superintended Its progress through the press, and prefixed to it an am- 
T' pie biographical and critical memoir, from which we have selected such 
Itoassag^ only as are given in the words of George Bloomfield. Re- 
^jltocttng tin's poem an anecdote has been related by Mr Swan, in a let- 
feept to Mr Lofit ; “ Among other subjects of conversation, with respect 
The Farmer's Boy,' I wished to be informed of his manner of com- 


I ii^uired, as he composed it in a garret, amidst the bustle 
of six or seven fellow-workmen, whether he used a slate, or 
on paper with a pencil, or pen and ink ; but what was my sur- 

I ld me that he had used neither I My busine^ during 
of my life, havtog led me into the line of literary pur- 
me acquainted with literary men, I am consequently 
med of the methods used by authors for the retention 
ons. We are told, if my recollection is just, that Mfl- 
took his daughters as his amanuenses ; that Savage, when 
uded him firom the conveniency of pen, ink, and paper, 
the streets, and go into shops to record the prodoctiojis 
iius; that Pope, when on visits at Lord Bolioghrobe'S) 
^ servants at any hour of the night,, for pen apd ink, 
Ught that struck his and waly^il y 

ik, though blinds bad Rm Isa^py Anility ^ 
hand, tlm and of his 
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With these, and many other methods of compositzoii ire axe acquainted, 
but that of a grestt part of ‘ The Farmer^s Boy/ in my dpixiion, stands 
first on the list of literary phenomena. Sir, Mr Bloomfield, either from 
the contracted state of his pecuniary resources to purchase paper, or for 
other reasons, composed the latter part of his * Autumn/ and the irhole 
of his ^ Winter/ in his head, without committing one line to paper ! 
This cannot friil to surprise the literary world, who are well acquainted 
with the treacherousness of memory, and how soon the most happy 
ideas, for want of sufficient quickness in writing down, are lost in the 
rapidity of thought I But this is not all, he went still a step farther 
he not only composed and committed that part of his work to his faithful 
and retentive memory, but he corrected it all in his head !!1 — and, as he 
said, when it was thus prepared, ‘ I had nothing to do but to write it 
down/ By this new and wonderful mode of composition, he studied 
and complied his ‘ Parmer’s Boy ' in a garret, among six or seven of 
his fellow-workmen, without their ever once suspecting or knowing any 
thing of the matter 1” 

Bloomfield continued to employ his poefical powers and, besides con- 
tributing several pieces to ^The Monthly Blirror/ puldished three 
volumes of poems. In 1802, 1804, and 1806, successively. In 1811 
appeared his ^ Banks of the Wye/ the result of a tour made by him into 
South Wales, the mountain scenery of which country made a novel and 
pleasing impression on his mind. Not long afterwards, owing to his- 
engaging in the book trade, he became a bankrupt; and about the same 
time, sufifering much from the dropsy, he left London and took up his 
abode at Shefibrd in Bucks, for the benefit of bis health. His death 
took place at SheflTord, on the 19th of August, 1823. He left a widow 
and four children ^ £utd had published, shorfiy before his death, ^ Hay 
Day whh the Mui^’ and ^ Hazlewoc^ HaU,’ a village drama, in three 

aetSi 

The characteristics of ' The Farmer’s Boy ’ are well-kno^w^. Farr, 
Southey, Aiken, Watson, and all our most eminent critiGs haW praised 
it Dr Drake, in his * Literary Hours,’ says, such are its merits, that,, 
in true pastoral imagery and simplicity, I do not think any produetioii 
can be put in competition with it since the days of Theocritus.” 


BORN A. D, 1749. A. D. 1823. 

EdwArb Jenner was born at Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, where- 
his fidher, StepWn Jenner, was vicar, on the 17th May, 1749- At imt 
early period of hl& life he lost bis fother, and at the age of eight y<^i^ 
he was put to sdtoolv^t Wptton-nndcsr-Edge, and soon cd 
cester under the care of Dr Washbpurzt. One of his early 
was for the study of natural histoiy^rand the hours usually devoted to 
play were spent by him m collecting fossils or studying the habits of 
birds and insects. His profe^ion^ education ' commenced under the 
care of Mr Ludlow, a surgeon at Sudbury, near Bristol. His appren- 
ticeship being finished, he went to London, and had the good, fortune, 
to be taken under the care of the celebrated John Hunter, with whomb 
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lie resided. Under these favourable drcuinstsfnees his zeal for natural 
liistoty could not foil to be increased, bis views became more enlarged, 
and bis talents and industry progress^ in a like proportion. Between 
such congenial ^rits as those of John Hunter and Edward Jenner, a 
fi^endship of the closest description was, notwithstanding the disparity 
in yearp, unavoidable ; and though the amount of benefit received was 
on the side of Jenner much the greater, there is not a doubt that the 
great master f[>und 4 in the rising talents of his favourite pupil a reward 
which fully recompensed him for all that he bestowed. So long as Mr 
Hunter lived their correspondence was uninterrupted, and the respect 
Of the pupil was never diminished. The recommendation of Mr Hun- 
ter procured for Jenner, in 1771, the task of arranging the collection of 
specimens of natural history of Sir Joseph Banks, when Captain Cook 
retefoed. firom his first voyage of discovery. His reputation being thus 
iamased, he was requested to accompany the expedition of 1772 as 
nuturalist ; but a desire to return to his native place led him to decline 
the tempting offer. He returned accordingly to Berkeley, where he 
settled as a general practitioner, and soon acquired a high reputation and 
an extenrive practice. He continued to improve every advantage which 
presented itself for the study of his &vourite science, and prepared a 
paper on the Cuckoo, which was. read before the Royal society in 1788, 
and appeared in their transactiOQs. He used to indulge himself occa- 
^onaHy; In writing poetry ; i&any of his little pieces dls^y considerable 
and wisaififity ol tdent ' Aboujt 177B Jenner took an active 
pert III tW fonnatIpQ of k medical soriety^ intended to promote at the 
seme fink^ mei^eal science, conviviahty, and good fi^wship. He is 
kxrown to have eommnnicated some very valuable papers to this society, 
same of which were nnfbrtunately'dispersed and could not be recovered. 
Of another society in Alviston he was an active member, and first made 
known to the members of it his views on the prophylactic virtues of 
cow-pox, but did not receive that encouragement^ which he so emi- 
nently deserved. On the 6th of March, 17^, he married Miss Cath- 
arine Eliiigscote, daughter of Anthony Eingscote, Esq., a kinsman of 
liic great Sir Matthew Hale. This marriage proved the source of much 
hc^iness. to him. In 1792 he resigned his general practice as being 
too fatiguing, and, obtaining the degree of M. D. from the university 
of Andrews, practised afterwards only as a physician. In 1794 he 
riifi^ired severe^ from typhus fever, aioi:i^ with, several other members 
ofitkfem0y. 

Ik 17^ the first part of his « IiM|uiTy into the Causes and Effects of 
'Variolh was laid before pnblip. This was the result of 

wmiAi; Ujiew saad long exp&tieseei, aiid on account of it the . name : of 
mktaear wjH ever stand high oh the list of the ben^ctors of the human 
raoa An account of the history of the cow-pox can no where be wkh 
nme propriefy introduced than in connection with the name which it 
has rend^ed illustrious. 

Tiie hlstmy of the origin and progress of Dr Jenn^^s discovery ia 
fWy well given ly his biographer. Dr” Baron ; and perhaps the beet 
can be done here will be. to give an analysis of that porfieu 
of I>r Banm. The afeention of Jenner w^ee drawn to the 
^ ^ by 
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eamiOft take that disease^ for I hare bad Tbis shows 

that ihe notion was a popular one, and though it takes awa^ Jext^ 
ser the merit of actual discovery, it does not at all debact #o<m the 
honour which has been so long acknowledged as justly and peeoiiady 
his own. His mind became first alive to the possibility of averting 
the evils arising both from the natural and the inoculated small-por^ 
and he exerted his powers to the utmost, in the fece of neglect and 
ridicule, to convince the world of the efficacy of the means he proposed* 
John Hunter was early made acquainted with the ideas of Jenner on 
this subject, and though not impressed so fully with the importance of 
them, be did not fail to give the young student every enoouragement fa 
perseverance, and to communicate his notioBS to other men of science. 
To most of these the evidence seemed unsatis&otory, and it was not fill 
1780 that Jenoer was able to acquire sufficient information to confirm 
bis own confidence in the new means he proposed for guarding against 
this dangerous disease. In that year he communicated his informatioii 
to his friend Edward Gardner. Among the difficulties whieir at dfffimnt 
times impeded bis progress, was one which arose from a oonsidieiraljle 
similarity between two diseases, both of which were cocmnonly called 
the cow-^pox, but whidi diffiored in this eslsential point, that-the one did!, 
and the other did not, afibrd a protection' against the contagion ot 
small-pox. Fortunately he discovered in a disease called the grease, 
affecting the heels of horses, the origin of the true cow-pox, as he de- 
nominated that which was the object of his researches, in contradistinc* 
tion to the Jizise^ which did not produce the same beneficial effects. In 
1788 he got a drawing of the disease, as produced on the hands of 
inilk-womm when the cows are affected, and showed it ixy 8ir Everaid 
Honae^ who gaye hitti every Bmomag&neaat to proceed iO his redearches^ 
It was not tilL the 14th May, 1726, that he was enabled to make an ex-- 
periment, which decided the virtues of his method. It remained to he 
proved whether the disease propagated fW>m one human heSag io 
other continued to produce the same desirable e£^t upon the 
tution, as that obtained directly from the diseased animaL This wan 
Gompietely d^ided by the experiment now reffimed to. lo May the 
matter tal^n firom the hand of a woman was used to inoctttete a Of 
eight years of age. The pustule was produced, and run its ooiurse m 
a regular manner. In July variolous matter was taken from a pustule 
and inserted in several places under the skin of the boy, and the grati- 
fication of Jenner may well be conceived, when the result is stated — no 
disease followed. “ I shall now,’^ he said, in a letter to a friend, “ pur- 
sue my experiments with redoubled ardour.*' In 1798 Dr Jenner re- 
paired to London fi>r the purpose of making an experiment in ord^ to 
aatiaig^ 'hls Bsediqnl firie^s there. It will hardly be credited in tlMa 
space of three montie .he could not procure one person ^ 

might exhih^ ther ^sUhse. It % fo the hdaour Of Mr 
St Thomas^ hospital^ that he eiXeridd himee^ in fiitvowr of iUiifd 

bis views. Much <^»pbsiilbn to be ettmmijtered Stmt 
ral members oftheptdibsshms bdb Jenner M &reat 

it all. It was the opfnion of Dr Jenner ^ Cow-pdX and smi^ 
pox are modifications of the same disease. Of course the disciisuxoii d£ 
Itet question does not belong to this plae^ 

1796 he in with Dr ii^nhousa^ with whom he had a coot^ 
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versy on the subject, the details of which do no honour to the foreign 
physician, whose name stands otherwise high as a man of science. In 
the same year Dr Pearson exerted himself to forward the cause of 
vaccination, with considerable success. Experiments were made in the 
small-pox hospital, but from the want of attention to many important 
particulars, they failed. In 1799 the researches of Jenner became 
known at Geneva, Hanover, and Vienna. In December of the same 
year, application was made to Jenner, from the Princess Louisa of 
Prussia, for vaccine matter, whereby the disease introduced into 
that country. In the same year, through the exertions of Dr Pearson, 
the London Vaccine Institution was founded, and Dr Jenner was ap- 
pointed extra-corresponding physician to the infant establishment. The 
fame of Dr Jenner was now established ; the duke of York recommend- 
ed the introduction of vaccination into the army ; and the duke of Clar- 
ence honoured Jenner with a personal interview, wherein he conversed 
with him on the subject. In 1800, March 7th, he had an interview 
with the king, to whom he presented his treatise on the cow-pox, and 
was graciously received. In February, 1801, Dr Trotter, physician to 
the fleet, in conjunction with the other officers of the navy, presented Dr 
Jenner a gold medal, as a proof of their admiration of the man, and their 
confidence in the means he proposed. The obverse exhibits Apollo, as 
the god of physic, introducing a sailor recovered from vaccination to 
Britannia, who holds out a civic crown inscribed with the name of 
• Jenner.’ Below is the appropriate motto, ** Alba nautes Stella refulsit.” 
On the reverse is an anchor, and above it Georgio Tertio Rege 
below, Spencer Duce.” A diploma, constituting him M. D. of Oxford, 
was also presented to Jenner by that learned body. As a proof of the 
zeal of Dr Jenner for the good of the human race, may be quoted an 
offer of £1000, which he made towards the furtherance of a proposal 
for sending out the cow-pox to Ceylon. This liberality was rendered 
unnecessary by the success of another plan. During the years 1799, 
1800-1-2, the method of Dr Jenner spread over America, France, 
Spain, the Mediterranean, Constantinople, Bombay, &c. For informa- 
tion respecting the progress of it in these places, the work of Dr Keir 
on the introduction of the cow-pox into Bombay, and that of Dr de 
Cairo, published at Vienna in 1804, may be referred to. Not less fa- 
vourable was the reception which it met with in the north of Europe ; 
an institution was founded in Berlin, and a medal struck in honour of 
Jenner* By the exertions of an Austrian nobleman, the people of 
Bremen in Moravia were made partakers in the benefit of Dr Jennet’s 
discovery, and their gratitude to the founder of the system was testified 
by erecting a temple dedicated to Jenner. On the 10th August, 1802, 
the empress of Russia wrote a letter to Jenner, signed with her own 
hand, and sent along with it a valuable diamond ring. He replied in a 
letter of thanks, and sent a copy of his works on vaccination to the em- 
press. About the same time he was elected an honorary member of 
the Royal society of Gottingen. He received also a service of plate 
from his friends in Gloucestershire, among whom Earl Berkeley was 
most active in promoting the subscription. While Jenner was thus 
covered with honours, he was labouring entirely for the public good, 
to detriment of his own private fortune. The constant change of 
residence between Berkeley, Cheltenham, and London, effectually de- 
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slroyed his private practice, and he was likely to have become a loser 
by his philanthropy. After due consideration, therefore, parliament 
was petitioned on his account, and after the house of commons had re- 
ceived the evidence of the first men of science in the kingdom, the very 
inadequate sum of £10,000 was voted to him. In 1807 an additional 
sum of £20,000 was voted. 

Little more can be said of this valuable man. The incidents of the 
life of a man of science are seldom numerous or interesting, except in 
so far as they appear in connection with his discoveries. After having 
achieved a most important benefit for man, having lived to witness the 
gratitude of the world, having been covered with honours by sovereigns 
and by learned men, the illustrious Jenner was called from the world 
in February, 1823. He was then 74 years old, and the cause of his 
death was a sudden attack of apoplexy. His name will never be for- 
gotten, and he will for ever remain, in the words of Rudolphi, ** dear 
to the human race.” 


9innt 

BOBNA.D. 1764.— -DIED A. D. 1823. 

This distinguished novelist was born in London in the year 1764. 
Although her immediate progenitors were engaged in trade, they were 
of no plebeian descent, — a branch of the celebrated Dutch family of 
the De Witte being to be found among her remoter ancestry, and 
several individuals of consideration being her near connexions. Edu- 
cated rather after the more business-like style of our ancestors than in 
the manner in which it has now become fashionable for young ladies to 
be “finished off,” she was married at Bath in her 23d year to Mr 
William Radcliffe, a graduate of Oxford, and at that time a student at 
one of the Inns of Court. The young pair, shortly after their mar- 
riage, having come to reside at London, Mr Radcliffe became proprie- 
tor and editor of the ‘ English Chronicle ; and it was owing, we are 
told, to his frequent absence from home till a late hour, that his wife, 
to beguile the time, was first induced to resort to the practice of com- 
position, and the invention of those romantic fictions from which she 
afterwards derived so large a revenue of fame. It was her husband's 
encouragement, too, which first prompted her to adventure upon the 
hazard of publication ; and the suggestion of a heart which might 
naturally enough have been suspected of some degree of partiality, was 
very soon confirmed in a manner the most decided and most gratify- 
ing, by the award of the public approbation. 

Excited in this way, both by the voice of domestic affection and the 
intoxication of successful authorship, it is no wonder that a mind like 
that of Mrs Radcliffe^s gave forth for a time ungrudgingly of its fiilness- 
It was, in fact, in the course of a very few years of her life that all the 
works for which the world is indebted to her pen were written ; ^ The 
Castles of Athlin and Dunba^me,’ her first production, having appeared 
in 1789, ‘The Sicilian Romance^ in 1790, ‘The Romance of the 
Forest' in 1791, ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho’ in 1794, and ‘The 
Italian in 1797. This was her last publication, — although to the list 
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we have given must be added, her notes on the English Lakes, which 
were sent to press in 1795, and the tale of ^ Gaston de Blondeville,’ 
which, although written in the winter of 1803, was not published dur- 
ing the lifetime of its author. 

Mrs Radcliffe lived twenty-five years after the composition of ‘ The 
Italian but her literary exertions during that long period consisted 
merely, with the exception of the posthumous romance of ‘ Gaston de 
Blondeville,’ in the fabrication of a few occasional verses, which do not 
appear to have been very painfully elaborated. She was in the habit, 
it is stated, of giving much of her time to the perusal of the novels and 
poems of the day, occasionally attending the opera, the oratorios, or 
the theatres with her husband, and occupying herself, besides, very 
assiduously in the niauagement of her household concerns. During 
part of almost every summer she used to accompany her husband on 
some excursion of pleasure, which was never, however, extended be- 
yond the limits of England, except on one occasion, in 1794, when 
they made a tour together through Holland, and the western frontier 
of Germany, returning down the Rhine. When engaged in this way 
she generally kept a pretty full journal of occurrences. Another of 
her favourite amusements — and this, by the bye, reminds ns of Madame 
de Stael — consisted in listening to sonorous recitations in languages 
even which she did not understand, — her husband taking an affection- 
ate delight in gratifying her here, by reading to her the most musical 
passages from the Greek and Latin classics. During the last twelve 
years of her life she was severely afflicted with asthma ; and died at 
last in her 59th year, on the 7th of February, 1823. 

Of her personal appearance we are told, that, although of low sta- 
ture, she was exquisitely proportioned, with a complexion of great 
delicacy, and eyes, eye-brows, and mouth, of singular loveliness. 
Having no children, almost her only society was that of books and of 
her husband ; for, being naturally of a retiring disposition, she never 
was able to conquer her aversion to mixed or crowded assemblies, and 
even after the blaze of reputation W'hich her works procured for her, 
continued to dislike of all things the personal notoriety of authorship. 
Her shrinking sensibility, indeed, with regard to any thing like public 
notice, seems throughout her whole life to have been quite of the old 
school. It was with no inconsiderable reluctance that she was at first 
prevailed upon to turn author at all ; and the usual honours and dis- 
tinctions of the profession she never could be persuaded to accept or 
allow to be offered to her. Her acuteness and delicacy of feeling did not 
partake,^ however, in any degree of the morbid or hypochondriac ; and 
it is gratifying to be told that at the very time when some foolish 
manufacturer of gossip had circulated a report of her insanity, she was 
in the enjoyment, not only of the most unclouded reason, but of the 
most equable and cheerful spirits. Even her genius for the preterna- 
tural and the horrible, seems to have been entirely under control and 
management ; her power of sketching the most terrific pictures, and 
calling up around her the world of mysteries and spectres, being held 
by her apparently without the obligation imposed upon most other 
wiza^ and sorceresses, of becoming, in turn, themselves the thralls of 
the demons they command. 

Mrs RadcliSe, says a writer in the * Edinburgh Review,* ^^was 
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as truly an inventor, a great and original writer in the department she 
had struck out for herself — whether that department was of the highest 
kind or not — as the Richardsons, Fieldings, and Smolletts, whom she 
succeeded and for a time threw into the shade ; or the Ariosto of the 
North, before whom her own star has paled its ineffectual fires. The 
passion of fear, — ‘ the latent sense of supernatural awe, and curiosity 
concerning whatever is hidden and mysterious* — these were themes 
and sources of interest which, prior to the appearance of her tales, 
could scarcely be said to be touched on. The ‘ Castle of Otranto ’ w'as 
too obviously a mere caprice of imagination ; its gigantic helmets, its 
pictures descending from their frames, its spectral figures dilating 
themselves in the moonlight to the height of the castle battlements — ^if 
they did not border on the ludicrous, no more impressed the mind 
with any feeling of awe, than the enchantments and talismans, the 
genii and peris, of the Arabian Nights. A nearer approach to the 
proper tone of feeling, was made in the ‘ Old English Baron but w^hile 
it must be admitted that Mrs Radclifie’s principle of composition was, 
to a certain degree, anticipated in that clever production, nothing can 
illustrate more strongly the superiority of her powers, the more poeti- 
cal character of her mind, than a comparison of the way in which, in 
these different works, the principle is wrought out ; — the comparative 
boldness and rudeness of Clara Reeve s modes of exciting superstitious 
emotions, as contrasted with the profound art, the multiplied resources, 
the dextrous display and concealment, the careful study of that class of 
emotions on which she was to operate, which jMts Radcliffe displays in 
her supernatural machinery. Certainly never before or since did any 
one more accurately perceive the point to w'hich imagination might be 
wrought up, by a series of hints, glimpses, or half-heard sounds, con- 
sistently at the same time with pleasurable emotion, and with the con- 
tinuance of that very state of curiosity and awe which had been thus 
created. The clang of a distant door, a footfall on the stair, a half- 
effaced stain of blood, a strain of music floating over a wood, or round 
some decaying chateau — nay, a very ‘ rat behind the arras,' become in 
her bands invested with a mysterious dignity ; so finely has tlie mind 
been attuned to sympathize with the terrors of the sufferer, by a train 
of minute details and artful contrasts, in which all sights and sounds 
combine to awaken and render the feeling more intense. Yet her art 
is even more visible in what she conceals than in what she displays. 

^ One shade the more, one ray the less,' would have left the picture in 
darkness ; but to have let in any farther the garish light of day upon 
her mysteries, would have shown at once the hollowness and meanness 
of the puppet which alarmed us, and have broken the spell beyond the 
power of reclasping it. Hence, up to the moment when she chooses 
to do so herself, by those fatal explanations for w^hich no reader will 
ever forgive her, she never loses her hold on the mind. The very 
economy with which she avails herself of the talisman of teiTor pre- 
serves its power to the last, Tindiminished> if not increased. She mere- 
ly hints at some fearful thought, and leaves the excited fency, sur- 
rounded by night and silence, to give it colour and. form. Of all the 
passions, that of fear is the only one which Mrs Radcliffe can properly 
be said to have painted. The deeper mysteries of love, her plummet 
has never sounded. More wearisome beings than her heroines, anv 
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thin" more ^ tolerable and not to be endured * than her love tales, Cal- 
preiiede or Scudery never invented. As little have^ the stormier pas- 
sions of jealousy or hatred, or the dark shades of envious and malignant 
feeling formed the subjects of her analysis. Within the circle of these 
passions, indeed, she did not feel that she could walk with security ; 
but her quick perception showed where there was still an opening in a 
region of obscurity and twilight, as yet all but untrodden. To that, as 
to the sphere pointed out to her by nature, she at once addressed her- 
self; from that, as from a central point, she surveyed the provinces of 
passion and imagination, and was content if, without venturing into 
their labyrinths, she could render their leading and more palpable 
features available to set off and to brighten by their variety the solem- 
nity and gloom of the department which she had chosen.” 


BORN A. D. 1796. — ^niED A. D. 1820. 

This young poet was of humble origin, and born October 29, 1796, 
at a livery-stable, kept by his grandfather in Moorfields. In childhood 
he was sent to Mr Clarke’s school, at Enfield, where he remained till 
the age of fifteen, and was then bound apprentice to Mr Hammond, a 
surgeon, in Church-street, Edmonton. On leaving Mr Hammond, he 
attended at St. Thomas’s hospital ; but his inclination to poetry having 
been cultivated by his teachers at school, who marked his unusual turn 
of mind, and meeting when he came out in the world with the other 
encouragements of it natural to literary and stirring times, he found 
himself unable to pursue his profession, and gave way entirely to the 
ambition of becoming a great poet. What induced him to exhibit this 
ambition with the more eagerness, was an introduction he had at this 
time to Mr Leigh Hunt, who was struck with admiration at the speci- 
mens of premature genius laid before him. 

Mr Keats’s first volume of poems, many of which were written in his 
teens, accordingly made its appearance in 1817, when he was in his 
twenty-first year. This was followed by ‘ Endymion, a Poetic Ro- 
mance,’ in 1818; and in the year 1820, he published his last and best 
work, ‘Lamia, Isabella, apd other Poems,’ all which publications ex- 
cited remarkable attention. Mr Keats’s poetical faculty was of a nature 
to make its way into notice under any circumstances, and would 
unquestionably have done so ; but the political and other opinions to 
which his attention had been early directed, the public connexions to 
which he was introduced, and the generous enthusiasm, natural to great 
talents, which would not allow him to conceal either, soon brought on 
him a host of critics, some of whom were but too happy to mask their 
political hostility under the guise of public zeal. An attack from a 
review, the conductors of which were actuated by this motive, com- 
pleted the difficulties with which Mr Keats had to contend ; and his 
constitution never having been very strong, and undergoing a severe 

^ We have taken the liberty of e:^tracting this memoir— the best we have seen of the 
author of ^Endymion’ — from Gorton*s ^ Ei<%raphic&l Dictionary.* a sinffularly meri- 
torious work. 
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shock in the illness and death of a younger brother, whose bedside he 
had attended when be ought to have been nursing an illness of his own, 
not to mention some other perplexities of a nature too delicate, though 
unfounded, to be mentioned here, be put forth his last volume with 
little hope of its doing any thing but showing what he might have done; 
and withdrew into silence and the arms of his friends to die. It is cer- 
tain, that he had made up his mind to this premature end a good wdiile 
before it took place. During his sufferings, w’hich were considerable, 
owing to the consciousness of what he might have performed, the dis- 
dain of his owm physical w^eakness, wdiich subjected him to impressions 
from his enemies that he otherwise desjjised, and above all, to a veiy 
tender hope which he had reason to indulge, and which he now saw he 
must give up in this world, he nevertheless exhibited a manly sub- 
mission, and took a pleasure in showing himself sensible of the atten- 
tions he experienced. 

After residing some months in the houses of Mr Charles Brown, Mr 
Leigh Hunt, and other friends at Hampstead, he w^as prevailed upon 
to try the climate of Italy, where he arrived, but without effect, in the 
month of November, 1820, accompanied by his friend, Mr Severn, a 
young artist of great promise, since well-knowm as the principal Eng- 
lish student at Rome; and in Rome, on the 27th of December follow'- 
ing, in the arms of this gentleman, who attended him with undeviating 
zeal, he expired, completely worn out, and wearied of life. His linger- 
ing death-bed was so painful to him, that he used eagerly to watch the 
countenance of the physician, in hopes of seeing wdiat others would 
have called the fatal sentence ; yet so sw’eet was his natural taste of life, 
and 60 irrepressible his poetical tendencies to the last, that a little before 
he died, speaking of the grave he was about to occupy, he said, “ he 
felt the daisies growing over him." He was interred in the English 
bur3dng-ground, near the monument of Caius Cestius, and not far from 
the grave in which was soon after deposited his poetical mourner, Mr 
Shelly, who had made him the handsomest offers to come and live with 
him in Tuscany. 

It is a mistake to attribute Mr Keats’s death — as Lord Byron has 
done among others — to the attacks of the critics ; and his lordship was 
told of it, before the passage to that purpose in Don Juan appeared ; 
but a lively couplet, with a good rhyme to it, is hard for a wit to part 
with. The attacks may have accelerated, and undoubtedly embittered 
his death; but the cause of it was a consumptive tendency, of an 
extreme kind, and of long standing. When his body was opened, there 
was scarcely any portion of lungs remaining. The physicians declared, 
that they wondered how he could have held out so long ; and said, that 
nothing could have enabled him to do it but th6 spirit within him. Mr 
Keats had a very manly, as well as delicate spirit. He was personally 
courageous in no ordinary degree, and had the usual superiority of 
genius to little arts and the love of money. His patrimony, which w^as 
inconsiderable, he freely used in part, and even risked altogether, to 
relieve the wants of others, and farther their views. He could be hot 
now and then ; and perhaps was a little proud, owing to the humbleness 
of his origin, and the front he thought it necessary to present to vulgar 
abuse. He was handsome, with remaa’kably beautiful hair, curling in 
natural ringlets. 
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Mr Keats’s poems have been so often criticised both by friends and 
enemies, and have succeeded, since his death, in securing him so 
unequivocal a reputation as a highly promising genius, that it will be 
necessary to say comparatively little of them here. If it was unlucky 
for his immediate success, that he came before the public recommended 
by apolitical party; it was fortunate for him with posterity, that he 
began to write at a period when original thinking, and a dependence 
on a man’s own resources, were earnestly inculcated on all sides. Of 
his standing with posterity we have no doubt. He will be considered, 
par excellence, as the young poet; as the one who poured forth at the 
earliest age the greatest unequivocal exuberance, and who proceeded 
very speedily to show that maturity brought him a judgment equal to 
the task of pruning it, and rendering it immortal. He had the two 
highest qualities of a poet, in the highest degree — sensibility and imagi- 
nation. His ‘ Endymion,’ with all its young faults, will be a store-house 
for the lovers of genuine poetry, both young and old ; a wood to wander 
in ; a solitude inhabited by creatures of superhuman beauty and intellect; 
and superabundant in the luxuries of a poetical domain, not omitting 
weeds of glorious feature.” Its most obvious fault weis a negligence 
of rhyme ostentatiously careless, which, by the common law of extremes, 
produced the very effect he wished to avoid — a pressure of itself on th-e 
reader. The fragment of ‘ Hyperion,’ which was his last performance, 
and which extorted the admii’ation of Lord Byron, has been compared 
to those bones of enormous creatures which are occasionally dug up, 
and remind us of extraordinary and gigantic times* 

BORN A. D. 1792. — ^DIED A. D. 1822. 

This gifted but erring genius, was the eldest son of Sir Timothy 
Shelley, Baronet, of Castle Goring, Sussex ; and was born at his 
father’s seat, on the 4th of August, 1792. The following biographical 
notice of him is from the pen of his friend and associate. Captain 
Medwin : — 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was removed from a private school at thirteen, 
and sent to Eton. He there show^ed a character of great eccentricity, 
mixed in none of the amusements natural to his age, was' of a melan- 
choly and reserved disposition, fond of solitude, and made few friends. 
Neither did he distinguish himself mn ch at Eton, for he had a great 
contempt for modem Latin verses, and his studies were directed to any 
thing rather than the exercises of his class. It was from an early 
acquaintance with German writers, that ne probably imbibed a romantic 
turn of mind ; at least, we find him, before fifteen, publishing two Bosa- 
Matil da-like novels, called, ^Justrozzi,’ and *The Rosicrueian,’ that 
bore no marks of being the productions of a boy, and were much talked 
of and reprobated as immoral by the journalists of the day. He also 
made great progress in chemistry. He used to say, that, nothing ever 
delighted him so much as the discovery that there were no elements of 
ea^ fire, or water; but before he left school he nearly lost bis . life by 
being blown up in one of his experiments, and gave up the pursuit. 
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He now turned his mind to metaphysics, and became infected with the 
materialism of the French school. Even before he was sent to University 
college, Oxford, he had entered into an epistolary theological contro- 
Tersy with a dignitary of the church, under the feigned name of a 
woman ; and, after the second term, he printed a pamphlet with a most 
extravagant title, — ‘ The Necessity of Atheism.* This silly work, 
which was only a recapitulation of some of the arguments of Voltaire 
and the philosophers of the day, he had the madness to circulate among 
the bench of bishops, not even disguising his name. The consequence 
was an obvious one ; he was summoned before the heads of the college, 
and refusing to retract his opinions, on the contrary preparing to argue 
them with the examining masters, was expelled the university. This 
disgrace in itself affected Shelley but little at the time, but was fatal to 
all his hopes of happiness and prospects in life ; for it deprived him of 
his first love, and was the eventual means of alienating him for ever 
from his family. For some weeks after this expulsion his father refused 
to receive him under his roof ; and when he did, treated him with such 
marked coldness, that he soon quitted what he no longer considered 
his home, went to London privately, and thence eloped to Gretna 
Green, with a Miss Westbrook — their united ages amounting to thirty- 
three. This last act exasperated his father to such a degree, that he 
now broke off all communication with Shelley. After some stay in 
Edinburgh, we trace him into Ireland ; and, that country being in a 
disturbed state, find him publishing a pamphlet, which had a great sale, 
and the object of which was to soothe the minds of the people, telling 
them that moderate firmness, and not open rebellion, would most tend 
to conciliate, and to give them their liberties. 

. . He also spoke at some of their public meetings with great fluency 
and eloquence. Returning to England the latter end of 1812, and 
being at that time an admirer of Mr Southey's poems, he paid a visit 
to the lakes, where himself and his wife passed several days at Keswick. 
He now became devoted to poetry, and after imbuing himself with 
‘ The Age of Reason,' ‘ Spinosa,' and ^ The Political Justice,' composed 
his * Gueen Mab,’ and presented it to most of the literary characters of 
the day, — among the rest to Lord Byron, who speaks of it in his note 
to ‘ The Two Foscari’ thus; — “I showed it to Mr Sotheby as a poem 
of great power and imagination. I never wrote a line of the notes, nor 
ever saw them, except in their published form. No one knows better 
than the real author, that his opinions and mine differ materially upon 
the metaphysical portion of that work ; though, in common with all 
who are not blinded by baseness and bigotry, I highly admire the 
poetry of that and his other productions.” It is to be remarked here, 
that ‘ Queen Mab,’ eight or ten years afterwards, fell into the hands oi 
a bookseller, who published it on his own account; and on its publi- 
cation, and subsequent . prosecution, Shelley disclaimed the opinions 
contained in that work, as being the crude notions of his youth. 

His marriage, by which he had two children, soon turned out — as 
might have been expected — an unhappy one, and a separation ensuing 
in 1816, he went abroad, and passed the summer of that year ixi 
Switzerland, where the scenery of that romantic country tended to 
make nature a passion and enjoyment; and at Geneva he formed a 
friendship for Lord Byron, which was destined to last for life. It has 
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been said that the perfection of every thing Loi^ Byron wrote at 
Diodati, (his third canto of ‘ Childe Harold/ his ‘ Manfred,’ and 
< Prisoner of Chillon,’) owed something to the critical judgment that 
Shelley exercised over those works, and to his dosing him — as he used 

to say with Wordsworth. In the autumn of this year we find the 

subject of this memoir at Como, where he wrote ‘Rosalind and Helen,* 
an eclogue, and an ode to the Euganean Hills, marked with great 
pathos and beauty. His first visit to Italy was short, for he was soon 
called to England by his wife’s melancholy fate, which ever after threw 
a cloud over his own. The year subsequent to this event, he married 
Mary W^’clstoncraft Godwin, daughter of the celebrated Mary Wolston- 
craft and Godwin ; and shortly before this period, heir to an income of 
many thousands a-year, and a baronetage, he was in such pecuniary 
distress, that he was nearly dying of hunger in the streets I Finding, 
soon after his coming of age, that he was entitled to some reversionary 
property in fee, he sold it to his father for an annuity of £1,000 a-year, 
and took a house at Marlow, where he persevered more than ever in 
his poetical and classical studies. It was during his residence in. 
Buckinghamshire that he wrote his * Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude / 
and perhaps one of the most perfect specimens of harmony, in blank 
verse, that our language possesses, and full of the wild scenes which his 
imagination had treasured up in his Alpibc excursions. In this poem 
he deifies nature much in the same way that Wordsworth did in his 
earlier productions. 

Inattentive to pecuniary matters, and generous to excess, he soon- 
found that he could not live on his income ; and, still unforgiven by his 
family, he came to a resolution of quitting his native country, and never 
returning to it. There was another circumstance also that tended to 
disgust him with England ; his children were taken from him by the 
Lord Chancellor, on the ground of his atheism. He again crossed the 
Alps, and took up his residence at Venice. There he strengthened his 
intimacy with Lord Byron, and wrote his ‘ Revolt of Islam,’ an alle- 
gorical poem in the Spencer stanza. Noticed verj^ favourably in ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine/ it fell under the lash of ‘ The Quarterly,’ which 
indulged itself in much personal abuse of the author, both openly in 
the review of that work, and insidiously under the critique of Hunt’s 
* Foliage.* Perhaps little can be said for the philosophy of ‘ The Loves 
of Laon and Cytlira.’ Like Mr Owen of Lanark, he believed in the 
perfect ibility of human nature, and looked forward to a period when a 
new golden age would return to earth, — when all the different creeds 
and systems of the world would be amalgamated into one, — crime dis- 
appear, — and man, freed from shackles civil and religious, bow before 
the throne “ of his own awless soul,” or “ of the Power unknown.” 

Wild and visionary as such a speculation must be confessed to be in 
the present state of society, it sprang from a mind enthusiastic in its 
wishes for the good of the species, and the amelioration of mankind 
and of society; and however mistaken the means of bringing about this 
reform or “ revolt,” may be considered, the object of his whole life and 
writings seems to have been to develope them. This is particularly 
observable in his next work, ‘ The Prometheus Unbound,* a bold attempt 
to revive a lost play of ^schylus. This drama shows an acquaintance 
with the Greek tragedy-writers, which perhaps no other person possessed 
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in an equal degree, and was written at Rome amid the flower-covered 
ruins of the Baths of Caracalla. At Rome, also, he formed the story 
of ‘ The Cenci’ into a tragedy, which, but for the harrowing nature of 
the subject, and the prejudice against any thing bearing his name, could 
not have failed to have had the greatest success, — if not on the stage, 
at least in the closet. Lord Byron was of opinion that it was the best 
play the age had produced, and not unworthy of the immediate followers 
of Shakspeare. 

After passing several months at Naples, he finally settled with his 
lovely and amiable wife in Tuscany, where he passed the last four years 
in domestic retirement and intense application to study. His acquire- 
ments were great He was, perhaps, the first classic in Europe. The 
books he considered the models of style for prose and poetry, were 
Plato and the Greek dramatists. He had made himself equally master 
of the modern languages. Calderon, in Spanish ; Petrarch and Dante, 
in Italian; and Goethe and Schiller, in German, were his favourite 
authors. French he never read, and said he never could understand 
the beauty of Racine. 

Discouraged by the ill success of his writings, — persecuted by the 
malice of his enemies, — hated by the world, — an outcast from his family, 
and a martyr to a painful complaint, he was subject to occasional fits 
of melancholy and dejection. For the last four years, though he con- 
tinued to write, he had given up publishing. There were two occa- 
sions, however, that induced him to break through his resolution. His 
ardent love of liberty inspired him to write ‘ Hellas, or the Triumph of 
Greece,’ a drama, since translated into Greek, and which he inscribed 
to his friend, Prince Mavrocordato ; and bis attachment to Keats led 
him to publish an elegy, which he entitled ‘ Adonais.* 

^ This last is, perhaps, the most perfect of all his compositions, and the 
one he himself considered so. Among the mourners at the funeral of 
his poet-friend he draws this portrait of himself (the stanzas were after- 
wards expunged from the elegy) : — 

’JVLd others of less note came one frail form,— 

A phantom among men, — companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 

"Whose thunder is its knell. He, as I guess. 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness 
Actaeon-like ; and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps on the world’s wilderness, 

And his ovm thoughts along that rugged v\^.y 

Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. i 

His head was bound with pansies overblown, 

And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue ; 

And a light spear, topp’d with a cypress cone, 

(Round whose rough stem dark ivy tresses shone, 

"Yet dripping with the forest’s noon-day dew,) 

Vibrated ► as the ever-beating heart 

Shook the weak hand that grasp’d it. Of that crew 

He came the last, neglected and apart— 

A herd-abandoned deer, struck by the hunter’s dart!’ 

The last eighteen months of Shelley’s life were passed in daily inter- 
course with Lord Byron, to whom the amiability, gentleness, and 
elegance of his manners, and his great talents and acquirements, had 
endeared him. Like his friend, he wished to die young ; he perished 

VIII. 2 I 
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in the 29th year of his age, in the Mediterranean, between Leghorn 
and Lerici, from the upsetting of an open boat. The sea had been to 
him, as well as Lord Byron, ever the greatest delight, and as early as 
1813, in the following lines, written at sixteen, he seems to have antici- 
pated that it would prove his grave : — 

“ To-morrow comes : 

Cloud upon cloud with dark and deep’ning mass 
Roll o’er the blacken’d waters ; the deep roar 
Of distant thunder mutters awfully ; 

Tempest unfolds its pinions o’er the gloom 
That shrouds the boiling surge ; the pitiless fiend 
With all his winds and lightnings tracks his prey ; 

The torn deep yawns, — the vessel finds a grave 
Beneath its jagged jaws.” 

Por fifteen days after the loss of the vessel his body was undis- 
covered ; and when found, was not in a state to be removed. In order 
to compty with his wish of being buried at Rome, his corpse was 
directed to be burnt; and Lord Byron, faithful to his trust as au 
executor, and duty as a friend, superintended the ceremony which I 
have described. The remains of one who was destined to have little 
repose or happiness here, now sleep with those of his friend Keats, in 
the burial-ground near Cains Cestus’s Pyramid ; — “ a spot so beautiful,’^ 
said he, ‘‘ that it might almost make one in love with death.” 

Shelley,” says the author of an able article in the * National Maga- 
zine,’ “ was most assuredly an amiable man : the spirit which per- 
vades the whole of his writings, is that of a thoughtful and romantic 
humanity. We have little of the spirit of fashion or of the world. He 
possessed all the intensity of individual feeling which belongs to Byron, 
but none of the dark and desolating bitterness with which that haughty 
spirit overflowed. Like Wordsworth, he has bathed his heart in the 
beauty, and drunk of the spirit of the universe : he has all the lively 
conception of natural beauty, but none of the puerility and affectation 
occasionally to be met with in the works of that illustrious poet. Like 
him, too, he is one whose ‘ hourly neighbour’ ever was 

Beauty, a living presence of the earth, 

Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 
That craft of delicate spirits hath composed 
From earth’s materials. 

It has been said that Byron, even in his earlier and prouder days, 
before he was lost to himself, and worse than lost to the world, in the 
mean and degrading grossness of blackguardism, 

< Ere he fell flat, and shamed his worshippers,’ 

had little of creative energy in description, and was too much of a mere 
limner or copyist of nature. We find in the poetry of Shelley, a freer 
and purer development of what is best and noblest in ourselves ; we are 
taught in it to love all living and lifeless things, with which, in the 
material and moral universe, we are surrounded, — we are taught to love 
the wisdom and goodness and msgesty of the Almighty, for we are 
taught to love the, universe, his symbol and visible exponent. God has 
given two books for the study and instruction of mankind ; the book of 
Tev^a^oa and the book of nature. In one at least of these was Shelley 
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deeply versed, and in this one he has given admirable lessons to his 
fellow-men ; throughout his writings, every thought and every feeling 
is subdued and chastened by a spirit of unutterable and boundless love. 
The poet meets us on the common ground of a disinterested humanity, 
and he teaches us to hold an earnest faith in the worth and the intrinsic 
godliness of the soul. He tells us — he makes us feel — ^that there is 
nothing higher than human hope, nothing deeper than the human 
heart ; he exhorts us to labour devotedly in the great and good work of 
the advancement of human virtue and happiness, and stimulates us 

* To love and bear — to hope till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates.* ” 

The most extraordinary production from the pen of Shelley,” our 
anonymous critic continues, “ is the ‘ Revolt of Islam,’ which contains 
some of his highest and purest poetry, and may be considered as 
the fullest collection of his intellectual strength. There is an air 
about it of mysticism and wildness, — the materials are disjointed, — it 
is in some parts enigmatical, discontinuous, and unsubstantial, like 
the shadowy records of an ill-remembered dream, — and yet, despite 
all this, its majestic expression, rich imagination, and splendid ima- 
gery, must rank it as one of the most remarkable of modern poems. 
The object of the author in undertaking this W'ork, as we learn from 
his preface, wus to enlist the harmony of metrical language, the- 
ethereal combinations of the fancy, the rapid and subtle transitions of 
human passion, — all those elements, in short, which essentially compose 
a poem in the cause of a liberal and comprehensive morality, and with 
the view of kindling in the bosoms of his readers a virtuous enthusiasm 
for those doctrines of liberty and justice, that faith and hope in some- 
thing good, which neither violence nor misrepresentation, nor prejudice, 
nor the continual presence and pressure of evil, can ever totally extinguish 
among mankind. Against much of the philosophy of the ^Revolt of 
Islam,’ however, we must except as false : it is more powerful in its 
thought than its conclusions. Its notions of human perfectibility are 
mere chimeras and golden dreams. The cold realities of the world 
were accompanied with too much bitterness for Shelley, — ^he expected 
from it what it could and does give to no one : he vainly desired to 
raise the species in the scale of universal being, and to build himself a 
world, — like a brave poetical fiction. We smile at his vain enthusiasm, 
but w^e cannot condemn, — no, nor even scorn him for his simplicity; we 
leave that to those W'ho see nothing in the world beyond their own 
dreary commonplaces, and hug themselves in the superiority of their 
knowledge, which is after all but the knowledge of evil, at all times a 
questionable advantage. We can imagine — we glory in imagining — the 
fond hopes that suggested themselves to a mind like Shelley’s, imbued 
with an intense faith in the natural goodness of all things. We can 
pardon him for his unavailing belief in the power of man to be kinder 
and happiei’, — though we think he would have been himself much wiser 
and more happy, had he sought contentment in busy action, and the 
strong natural excitement of strenuous honourable exertion. The plot 
of this poem, as we have already said, is artificial and fastidious, — and 
too filmy and obscure to enable us to give our readers a fair idea of it 
here. The poem throughout is, perhaps, too learned ; he measures 
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every thing by the wide limits of his own understanding, and forgets 
that to speak to all men with success and power, he must bring himself 
down to their level, and make himself still more a man than they. He 
forgets the constitution of things, and follows blindly the light of his 
own mind, and the light of his own impulses, — he regards every thing 
in its connexion with his imaginative world, and 

* As if a man were author of himself, 

And owned no other kin,* 

he endeavours to suggest and illustrate, by noble passages and fine 
trains of thought, a certain system of philosophy and feeling, which 
belongs not to them, but rather to his own imagination. He ‘ hopeth 
against hope ’ recklessly on, and seeing that the world will not become 
what he so ardently thirsts for, he builds himself, in his vague abstrac- 
tion, a world of nonentities and contingencies, and bids defiance there 
to the old security and sanctity of what he calls superstition and injus- 
tice. Such are the faults of the constitution of this singular poem ; its 
beauties are above all praise. Grandeur of imagery, depth of sentiment, 
an intense feeling of nature, wdth an enthusiastic and buoyant hopeful- 
ness which might w’ell teach us to mourn over the infinite longings and 
small acquirings of man.** 

The following remarks on Shelley’s personal character are equally 
deserving of attention: — “The eccentricity -of genius has, it appears, 
passed into a proverb — Shelley does not call into question the authority of 
the adage. His eccentricity, however, proceeded from enthusiasm ; an 
ardent enthusiasm in all things, which cost him, as it usually does, 
many friends, and found him many foes. He could not, in any matter, 
leave his favourite region of sentiment and imagination for the sake of 
raising his W'orldly wealth or worldly greatness. With a vision deeper 
than that of most men he did not use it w'isely : he refined too much on 
thought and feeling; he could not endure the necessary trials of human 
patience; he would have the w'orld, as has been already said, a brave 
poetical fiction, and he turned dissatisfied from the harsh and dull 
reality. He was constantly during life regretting that he knew not the 
internal constitution of other men. ‘I see,’ he w^ould say, «that in some 
external attributes they resemble me, but when, misled by the appear- 
ance, I have thought to appeal to something in common, and unburthen 
xny inmost soul to them, I have found my language misunderstood, like 
'One in a distant and savage land. The more opportunities they have 
-afibrded me for experience, the wider has appeared the interval between 
us, and to a greater distance have the points of sympathy been with- 
drawn. With a spirit ill-fitted to sustain such proof, trembling and 
feeble through its tenderness, I have every where sought, and have 
found only repulse and disappointment.* And it was from this disap- 
pointment, this withering of his fond conjectures, that many of his faults 
arose. We have a high authority too, for stating that this ‘ unfortunate 
man of genius* was bitterly sensible, before his early death, of the 
error and the madness of that part of his career which drew upon him 
so much indignation and contumely. It is declared that he confessed 
with tears, * that he knew well now he had been all in the wrong.’ In 
^ Bfart there was nothing depraved or unsound,— those who had oppor- 
tuniUes of knowing him best, tell us that his life was spent in the con- 
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templation of nature, in arduous study, or in acts of kindness and 
aifection. A man of learning, who shared the poverty so often attached 
to it, enjoyed from him at one period a pension of a hundred a-year, 
and continued to enjoy it, till fortune rendered it superfluous. To 
another man of letters in similar circumstances, he presented fourteen 
hundred pounds; and many other acts like these are on record to his 
immortal honour. Himself a frugal and abstemious ascetic, — by saving 
and economizing he was able to assist the industrious poor, — and they 
had frequent cause to bless his name. In his youth he was of a melan- 
choly and reserved disposition, and fond of abstruse study. Like the 
scholar described by old Chaucer, he was accustomed to keep con- 
tinually 


At his bed’s bead, 

A twenty bokes, clothed in black and red, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophie. 

He was, as his poetry attests, an elegant scholar and a profound meta- 
physician. We have frequently noticed his intense love of natural 
scenery, which grew with him from youth upwards. ‘ There is/ he 
once finely said, ^ an eloquence in the tongueless wind, and a melody 
in the flowing brooks and the rustling of the reeds beside them, which, 
by their inconceivable relation to something within the soul, awaken 
the spirits to dance in breathless rapture, and bring tears of mysterious 
tenderness to the eyes, like the enthusiasm of patriotic success, or the 
voice of one beloved singing to you alone.' He made his study and 
reading room, we are told, of the shadowed copse, the stream, the lake 
and the waterfall. ‘ Prometheus Unbound/ a poem of singular vigour, 
one which strikes the mind like the naked and solitary grandeur of an 
old sculpture, and which breathes the true spirit of the finest fragments 
of antiquity, was written among the deserted and flower-grown ruins of 
Rome. And w^hen he made his home under the Pisan hills, their 
roofless recesses harboured him as he composed the ‘ Witch of Atlas/ 
a strange and wild production, teeming with vivifying soul. Here also 
he wrote ' Adonais/ a fine tribute to the memory of his friend Keats, 
who died young, but whose ‘ infelicity had years too many.’ His 
beautiful and stirring poem of ‘ Hellas,’ was also written here. There 
is something strange and awful in the thought that he loved fervently, 
and always gloried in the presence of that sea, whose murderous jaws 
afterwards closed over his spirit for ever. ‘ In the wild but beautiful 
bay of Spezzia,’ says one of his friends, ^ the winds and waves which 
he loved became his playmates. His days were chiefly spent on the 
water; the management of his boat, its alterations and improvements, 
were his principal occupation. At night, when the unclouded moon 
shone on the calm sea, he often went alone in his little shallop to the 
rocky cliffs that bordered it, and sitting beneath their shelter, wrote the 
‘ Triumph of Life/ the last of his productions.* " 
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BORN A.D. 1757. — DIED A. D. 1823. 

This unrivalled actor was born at Prescot, in Lancashire, on the 1st 
of February, 1757. His father was manager of a provincial company of 
comedians, with whom young Kemble occasionally acted while yet a 
boy. His education was, however, well conducted, and it was against 
the wishes of his father that he finally embraced the profession of an 
actor. 

He made his debut at Wolverhampton, on the 8th of January, 1776, 
in the character of Theodosius, in the ‘ Force of Love.' His success 
was not greatly flattering at first ; but he gradually gained upon the 
estimation of the public, and' established his reputation as a provincial 
actor under Tate Wilkinson, then with his company at York. In 1782 
lie went to Dublin, at a salary of £5 a-week. Here he made his first 
appearance in Hamlet. In September of the following year, he was 
engaged for Drury Lane, of which, in 1788, he became manager. 
In this office, which he held, with the intervention of a short period, 
until 1801, he amply justified the discernment that had placed him in 
it, by the many material improvements which he made in the general 
conduct of the preparatory business of the stage, in the regular decorum 
of representation, in the impartial appointment of performers to parts 
suited to their real abilities, and iti giving to all characters their true 
and appropriate costume. Macbeth no longer sported an English 
general's uniform ; men of centuries ago no longer figured in the stiff 
court dresses of our own time; and 

‘ Cato’s full wig, flowered gown, and lackered chair,’ 

gave way to the crop, the toga, and the couch. His groupings, his 
processions, &c. while they were in the highest degree conducive to 
theatrical effect, were yet so chaste and free from glare, that they ap- 
peared rather historical than dramatic, and might have been safely 
transferred by the artist to the canvass, almost without alteration. The 
departments of the painter and the* machinist were likewise objects of 
his constant attention ; and to his study and exertions the drama is 
indebted for the present propriety and magnificence of its scenery and 
decorations. During the time of Mr Kemble's management, he did not 
confine himsdf merely to the duties of his situation, but added very 
considerably to the stock of dramatic pieces, by translations of foreign, 
and revisions of obsolete plays. Released in 1801 from the fatigues of 
management, Mr Kemble devoted the year 1802 to the pleasures of travel. 
Having for his main object the improvement of the histrionic art, he visit- 
ed the cities of Paris and Madrid, and studied the practice of his theatri- 
cal brethren in both those capitals. During his residence abroad, he 
received the most flattering marks of attention and respect from indivi- 
duals and societies of literary character ; and formed an acquaintance 
with Talma, which afterwards ripened into the closest intimacy. The 
following extract from a Parisian journal of that day will show the 
general interest he excited; — ‘‘Mr Kemble, the celebrated actor of 
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London, whose arrival at Paris has been announced by the papers, 
possesses a fine figure, and appears to be about forty years of age. His 
hair is dark, his features are strongly marked, and he has a physiog- 
nomy truly tragic. He understands, and speaks with accuracy, the 
French language. In company he appears thoughtful and reserved. 
His manners, however, are very distinguished ; and he has in his looks, 
when addressed, an expression of courtesy, that affords us the best idea 
of his education. Mr Kemble is well informed, and has the reputation 
of being a good grammarian. The Comedie Francaise has received 
him with all the respect due to the Le Kaim of England ; they have 
already given him a splendid dinner, and mean to invite him to a still 
more brilliant sovpen Talma, to whom he had letters of recommenda- 
tion, does the honours of Paris ; they visit together our finest works, 
and appear to be already united by the most friendly ties.” 

On his return to England, he purchased a sixth share in Covent 
Garden theatre, of which he now became the manager. The destruc- 
tion of that edifice by fire, in 1808, nearly stripped Kemble of all his 
property; but, through the kindness of the duke of Northumberland, 
he was in a great measure indemnified for his losses, and a new theatre 
was opened on the site of the former one in the course of the ensuing 
year. The inei’ease of prices on this occasion, of the boxes, from six 
shillings to seven shillings, and of the pit, from three shillings and 
sixpence to four shillings, gave rise to the famous O. P. riots. For 
sixty nights the British public danced rigadoons on the benches 
of the pit, and behaved with all the well-known turbulence of John 
Bull when he is incensed. Not a word could be heard from the 
rise to the fall of the curtain. Every hat was lettered with O. P. 
Every banner was inscribed with O. P. The dance was O. P. The 
cry was still O. P. Each managerial heart beat to the truth of Sir 
Vicary Gibbs’ Latin pleasantry, ^^effodiuntur opes irritamenta malo» 
Tumr Mr Kemble appealed to the audience from the stage, in vain. 
Mr Charles Kemble was hooted for being a brother of Kemble. Mrs 
Charles Kemble was yelled at, nay, pelted with oranges, for being the 
wife of the brother of Kemble. Even Mrs Siddons’s awful majesty 
was not a counterpoise to her being of the Kemble blood. At length, 
however, a compromise was effected ; the private boxes were reduced 
to their number in 1802 ; the price of admission to the pit was restored 
to three shillings and sixpence ; and the proprietors were allowed the 
benefit of the advance of a shilling on every admission to the boxes. 

On the 23d of June, 1817, Mr Kemble took his farewell of the stage, 
in the character of Coriolanus. He spent the remaining years of his 
life chiefly on the continent, and died at Lausanne, on the 26th of 
February, 1823. 

‘'The Hamlet of John Kemble,” says an able writer in the ^London 
Magazine,’ “ was, in the vigour of his life, his first, best, and ikvonritte 
character. In the few latter years, time had furrowed that handsome 
forehead and face deeper than grief even had worn the countenance of 
Hamlet. The pensiveness of the character permitted his languor to 
overcome him; and he played it, not with the mildness of melancholy 
and meditation, but with somewhat of the tameness and drowsiness of 
age. There never was that heyday in his blood that could afford to 
tame. He was a severe and pensive man in his youth, — at least in hk 
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theatrical youtb. We have, however, seen him in Hamlet to the very 
heart ! We have yearned for the last flourish of the tippling king s 
trumpets, — ^for the passing of Mr Murray and ^ Mrs Powell, — for the 
entrance of Mr Claremont and Mr Claremont’s other self in Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern. We have yearned for all these; because 
then, after a pause, came Hamlet I — There he was ! The sweet, the 
graceful, the gentlemanly Hamlet. The scholars eye shone in him 
with learned beauty I The soldier’s spirit decorated his person I His 
mourning dress was in unison with the fine severe sorrow of his face ; 
and wisdom and youth seemed holding gracious parley in his counts 
nance. You could not take your eye from the dark intensity of his ; 
you could not look on any meaner form, while his matchless person 
stood in princely perfection before you. The very blue ribband, that 
suspended the picture of his father around his neck, had a courtly grace 
in its disposal. There he stood I and when he spoke that wise music 
with which Shakspeare has tuned Prince Hamlet’s heart, his voice fell 
in its fine cadences like an echo upon the ear, — and you were taken by 
its tones back with Hamlet to his early days, and over all his griefs, 
until you stood, like him, isolated in the Danish revel court. The 
beauty of his performance of Hamlet was its retrospective air — its in- 
tensity and abstraction. His youth seemed delivered over to sorrow, 
and memory was, indeed, with him the warder of the brain. Later 
actors have played the part with more energy, — walked more in the 
sun, — dashed more at effects, — ^piqued themselves more on the jerk of 
a foil ; — but Kemble’s sensible, lonely Hamlet has not been surpassed. 
Hamlet seems to us to be a character that shodld be played as if in 
moonlight. He is a sort of link between the ethereal and the corporeal. 
He stands between the two fathers, and relieves the too violent transi- 
tion from the living king, that bruits the heavens with his roaring cups, 
to the armed spirit that silently walks the forest by the glow-worm’s 
light, and melts away when it ‘ ’gins to pale its ineffectual fire.’ As far 
as Prince Hamlet could be played, John Kemble played it, — and now 
that, be is gone, we will take care how we enter the theatre to see it 
mammocked by any meaner hand. Mr Kemble’s delineation of Cato 
was truly magnificent. The hopes of Rome seemed fixed upon him. 
The fate of Rome seemed to have retired to his tower-like person, as 
to a fortress, and thence to look down upon the petty struggles of 
traitors and assassins. He stood in the gorgeous foldings of his robes, 
proudly preeminent. The stoicism of the Roman wrestled with the 
feelings of the father, when his son was killed ; and the contest was 
terrifically displayed. That line in the Critic, which always seemed the 
highest burlesque, was realized and sublimed in him: ‘The father 
relents, but the governor is fixed.’ If Mr Kemble had only stood with 
his grand person in Cato, he would have satisfied the audience, and 
have told all that Addison intended throughout five long cast-iron acts. 
There are those amongst his admirers w^ho eulogized him much in 
Brutus ; nay, preferred him in that character. We thought the Roman 
part of Brutus was admirably portrayed ; but the generous fears, — the 
manly candour, — the tenderness of heart, which rise up through all the 
' Roman stoicism, rather wanted truth and vividness. The whole charac- 
ter was made too meditative, too unmoved. And yet. the relation of 
IPorlia’s death, renders such objections extremely hazardous. In this 
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part he dared much for the sake of correct costume ; and we are quite 
sure that if any other performer had been as utterly Roman in Iiis dress, 
as Mr Kemble was, that he would have endangered the severity of the- 
tragedy. Coriolanus was a Roman of quite another nature ; and we 
rather think Mr Kemble was more universally liked in this part than 
in any other. The contempt of inferiors suited the haughty tone of his 
voice ; and the fierce impetuosity of the great fighting young Roman 
was admirably seconded by the muscular beauty of person in the actor. 
When he came on in the first scene, the crowd of mob- Romans fell 
back as though they had run against a wild bull, and he dashed in 
amongst them in scarlet pride, and looked, even in the eyes of the- 
audience, sufficient ‘ to beat forty of them.' Poor Simmons used to 
peer about for Kemble's wounds like a flimsy connoisseur examining a, 
statue of some mighty Roman. The latter asking to be consul, — bis 
quarrel with the tribunes, — his appearance under the statue of Mars 
in the hall of Aufidius, and his taunt of the Volscian just before his 
death, were specimens of earnest and noble acting that ought never to 
be lost out of the cabinets of our memories. In Macbeth this great 
performer was grandly effective; particularly in the murder scene. 
Perhaps he fell off in the very concluding scenes ; but at the banquet, 
he was kingly indeed I The thought of the witches always seemed to - 
be upon him, weighing him down with supernatural fear. In Richard 
the Third he was something too collected, too weighty with the con- 
sideration of crime, too slow of apprehension. In this part Mr Kean 
certainly has surpassed all others, and we never saw quick intellect so 
splendidly displayed as in this brilliant little man. In King John, 
although the character is in itself tedious, Mr Kemble was greatly 
elaborate and successful- His scenes with Hubert, and liis death, were 
as powerful as genius could make them. His death chilled the heart, 
as the touch of marble chills the hand ; and it almost seemed that a 
monument was struggling with fate! The voice had a horror, a 
hollowness, supernatural ; and it still sounds through our memories, big 
with death I In characters of vehemence and passion, such as Hotspur, 
Pierre, Octavian, he so contrived to husband his powers, as to give the 
most astounding effects in the most prominent scenes in which those 
characters appeared. And in the melancholy pride and rooted senti- 
ments of such parts as Wolsey, Zanga, the Stranger, and Penruddock, 
he had no equal. In the latter character, indeed, with apparently the 
slightest materials, he worked up a part of the most thrilling interest. 
He showed love, not in its dancing youth and revel of the blood, but 
in its suffering, its patience, its silent wasting intensity. Mr Kemble 
dressed the part in the humblest modern dress, and still he looked some' 
superior creature. Philosophy seemed determined to hold her own.- 
The draperied room was shamed by his severe presence. His boots ^ 
and hose bore a charmed life I Love hung its banner out in his* 
countenance, and it had all the interest of some worn record of a long- 
past contest and victory. We have seen Mr Kemble in Lord Townley,- 
in Biron, Sir Giles Overreach, and various other characters; but we 
preferred him in the parts upon which we Lave principally remarked. 
Although he was filled with the spirit of Massinger in Overreach, and bore 
the ancient drama sternly up^ Sir Giles is highly poetical, and cannot 
be realized by a natural actor. His very vices relish of the schoolsJ' 
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BORN A. B. 1737. — DIED A. D. 1828. 

Dr Charles Hutton was the youngest son of a Newcastle miner, 
and was bom in that town on the 14th of August, 1737. He early 
evinced great aptitude and fondness for the science of numbers and the 
mathematics, and commenced his career in life as a teacher of these 
branches of education, at the village of Jesmond, in the neighbourhood 
of Newcastle. 

In 1764 he published an excellent manual of arithmetic and book- 
keeping, which is still used by many eminent teachers. Soon after 
this he commenced publishing by^subscription, and in monthly parts, 
a ‘ Treatise on Mensuration,' which has passed through several editions, 
and is still highly esteemed. In 1773 he was appointed professor of 
mathematics in the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, and soon 
afterwards elected a fellow of the Royal society, of which he became 
one of the secretaries in 1779. His contributions to the publications 
of that learned body are amongst the most valuable of the mathemati- 
cal papers. In 1798 be published his ‘ Course of Mathematics,' a work 
which has gone through several editions and obtained a very wide cir- 
culation. In 1807 he resigned his professorship, but continued to em- 
ploy himself long and usefully in the compilation of a variety of useful 
works in his favourite sciences, by the sale of which he at once realized 
a very handsome fortune and increased his scientific reputation through- 
out Europe. He died on the 27th of January, 1823. 

Dr Hutton," says his friend and biographer, Dr Olinthus Gregory, 
had that fondness for retirement which is natural to a man of studious 
habits ; nevertheless, no literary or scientific individual with whom I 
have ever met, was uniformly so easy of access ; a circumstance which 
I unhesitatingly impute to his desire to be useful to others, — a desire 
which he steadily evinced through life. No sooner, indeed, had he 
been removed by Providence into a sphere of extensive influence by 
his official appointment in the Royal Military Academy, than he felt it 
his duty to do all in his power to promote the welfare and interest of 
men of science, and especially those who were devoted to mathematical 
tuition. Of such he continued for fifty years, truly and eminently the 
patron.^ He kept up a most extensive correspondeucc with mathema- 
ticians in every part of Europe, but especially in the United Kingdom, 
Appreciating correctly and candidly the talents and acquirements of 
his correspondents, and taking care by various means to ascertain their 
situations in life, he was ever watchful in seizing opportunities to ad- 
^nce^ their interests, and provide honourable appointments for them. 
To this amiable and enviable propensity the late General (then Lieu- 
temant) Mudge owed his recommendation to the duke of Richmond, 
as duly qualified to be associated with Major Edward Williams in con- 
ducting the trigonometrical survey of England and Wales : to this 
so, my able predecessor, Professor Bonny castle, owed his appoint- 
ment at Woolwich, in 1782 : and to this again, I cannot omit to 
^be the honour of my invitation to the Royal Military Academy in 
a year To many otherS' now Uving, I- refer the pleasure of 
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testifying their OT^n obligations. The satisfaction which the doctor 
himself derived from these acts of kindness is expressed in many parts 
of his journal. Even so lately as 1821, there occur two or three ex- 
amples of this kind. In one of them, after describing how he had been 
the principal means of obtaining appointments for two very respectable 
mathematicians, he adds — ^ Thus I have much pleasure in a double de- 
gree, viz. both in serving and encouraging very able and worthy persons, 
and in supplying useful institutions with good and proper teachers.* 
I must not omit to add, that Dr Hutton Tvas a cordial friend to the 
education of the poor ; contributing liberally to Lancasterian and 
other schools, for their instruction ; often expatiating on the advanta- 
ges, moral and political, which would necessarily accrue from the 
diffusion of knowledge amongst them ; and successfully exposing the 
folly of expecting, on the one hand, that if men were left ignorant and 
without principles they w'ould abstain from crimes, yet of fearing, on 
the other, that if they obtained knowledge and imbibed good princi- 
ples, they would in consequence go the more astray! Nor, lastly, 
w^ould it be just to omit, that my venerable friend was a man of 
genuine, but unassuming benevolence. Never, during our long and 
close intimacy, did I know him turn a deaf ear to a case of real dis- 
tress. On paying him one of my periodical visits, about five years ago, 
I found him reading a letter, the tears trickling down his cheeks. 

* Read this/ said he, putting the letter into my hand. It was from the 
wife of a country schoolmaster, describing how, by a series of misfor- 
tunes, he had been reduced to penur 5 % and had just been hurried off 
to jail, while the sheriff’s officers had seized his furniture, leaving her 
and her children without a shilling. * Can you rely upon this state- 
ment ?’ I asked, — ^ Yes,* said he : ‘ I have information from another 
quarter which confirms its truth.* — * Then what do you mean to do ?* 
— * I mean,’ replied the doctor, smiling, ^ to demand a guinea from 
you, and the same sum from every friend who calls upon me to-day; 
then to make up the amount twenty guineas, and send it off by this 
night’s post.* He knew nothing of this family, but that, though they 
were unfortunate, they w^ere honest and industrious, and therefore de- 
served relief. I could detail many similar examples ; but it is unne- 
cessary. JB'cU W720 disce omnes/* 

Dr Hutton was exceedingly cheerful in his conversation and manner, 
and deliberate in expressing himself. His voice was agreeably clear 
and firm, with a slight northern accent. He seems to have displayed 
in every thing his taste for his favourite study. Showing some one a 
bust of himself by Gahagan, not long before his decease, he said: 

There, Sir, is a bust of me by Gahagan, — my friends tell me it is 
like me, but that it is too grave for me, though gravity is a part of my 
character. For the likeness and expression I cannot myself be the 
judge ; but I can vouch for the accuracy, for I have measured it in 
every point with the callipers.” Upon the same person taking leave, the 
doctor insisted he would accompany him to the door in the street of 
Bedford-row ; and on his remarking to him that the place was broad, 
light, and very airy, he stepped two or three paces on, and pointing to 
the end of the street, said, “ Yes, it is a very agreeable place to walk in. 
From the chair in my study to that post at the corner is just forty yards; 
and from that post to the post at the other end of the row is exactly the 
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eighth part of a mile : so that when I come out to take my walk, I can 
walk my eighth part of a mile, the quarter of a mile, half of a mile, or 
mv mhe, as I choose. When I return to my seat, I know what exer- 
cise I have taken. I am in my eighty-sixth year, and, thank God, 
have my health in a remarkable way at such an age. I have very few 
pains, but am a little deaf.’’ 


BORN A. D. 1737 .— DIED A. D. 1823 . 

Joseph Nollekens, the son of a painter, was born in London, on 
the lltb of August, 1737. In his thirteenth year he was placed in 
the studio of Scheemakers, in Vine-street, Piccadilly. Here he studied 
drawing and modelling with indefatigable diligence, and, in the course 
of a few years, obtained three prizes from the Society of Arts. In 
1760 he proceeded to Rome, where he passed ten years very profit- 
ably; his skill in modelling procuring him no small emolument, though 
he seems to have gained considerably more by the purchase and sale 
of old pictures, casts, statues, &c. Among other works which he com- 
pleted while abroad, was a marble one of Timoclea before Alexander, 
for which the Society of Arts voted him fifty guineas; and at Rome 
both Sterne and Garrick sat to him for their busts. He was much 
employed by Lord Yarborough, for whom he executed several works, 
the best of which were, a Mercury, and Venus chiding Cupid. 

On his return to England, Nollekens opened a shop and gallery in 
Mortimer-street ; and as bis name had become favourably known during 
his absence, he soon obtained a tolerable number of sitters for their 
busts. In 1771 he was admitted an associate, and, in tlie following 
year, a member, of the Royal academy. 

Nollekens began to exhibit at the academy in 1771, and continued 
to send his works there until within a very few years of his death. 
Cupids, Venuses, and Apollos, were his favourite subjects ; but they 
gained him little applause in comparison with his busts. Those that 
added most to the sculptor’s reputation, were the heads of Pitt and 
Fox ; the Prince of Wales ; the dukes of Bedford and York ; Lords 
Castlereagh, Aberdeen, Erskine, and Liverpool ; and Messrs Canning, 
Perceval, West the painter, and Coutts the banker. 

Though the life of Nollekens was unusually long, little has been 
related of him that pertains strictly to biography; a mass of gossip 
and anecdote has been told of him ; but that he w^as blunt and honest, 
sometimes mean, and sometimes liberal ; that he held the chisel till his 
eighty-second year; and that legacy-hunters crowded about the sculptor 
in his last moments, are all that we can glean fi*om the mass of matter 
above alluded to, in addition to what has before been stated. The 
subject of so much tittle-tattle and anecdote died, of natural infirmity, 
on the 23d of April, 1823. 

Nollekens, if ive may judge from a bust of him by Chantrey, had a 
countenance in which intelligence and simplicity were depicted. In. 
person, he was ill shaped, and so short, that he used to he called one 
of the three little men of the academy; Fuseli and Flaxman being the 
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other two. His manners were boorish, but not unpleasantly so; a 
want of education unfitted him for learned conversation, yet his remarks 
were sometimes sensible enough to obtain the approbation of Dr 
Johnson. He preferred, however, the society of the uncultivated to 
that of the polite, though the latter never put him out of his way; with 
the former he was familiar and unbending, and would delight to mimic 
the London cries, or hum snatches of old songs with them over a pint 
of porter. His penuriousness has been overrated ; and though there is 
some truth in the instances that have been given of his parsimony, quite 
as many have been related, and more are to be credited, of his liberality. 
Of this, after the death of his wife, he gave various proofs : he would 
frequently say to his nurse, “ I cannot sleep, I cannot rest. Is there 
any one, with whom I am acquainted, that would be better for a little 
money — any person that wants a little money to do him good ?” To 
those who came to him as models, lie would often give an additional 
present of ten pounds ; to his servants, on his birth-day, he always gave 
ten pounds, and sometimes twenty pounds ; and when Turner asked 
him for a subscription of one guinea to the Artists’ Fund, he presented 
him with thirty. Hearing that a poor neighbour was unable to appren- 
tice his son for want of the adequate premium, he sent him a hundred 
pounds for the purpose ; and other anecdotes of his generosity are not 
wanting to prove the falsehood of Fuseli's assertion, that “ Nolly was 
never known to bleed," Numerous are the stories told of him and his 
sitters: whilst modelling a lady of rank, who looked rather haughtily, 
he said to her, “don’t look so scorney^* (a favourite expression of his,) 
“ else you will spoil my bust — and you’re a very fine woman — I think 
it will make one of my very best busts.” When the Prince of Wales 
was sitting to him, he could scarcely help smiling at the grotesque 
appearance of Nollekens, whose head kept occasionally disappearing 
beneath the immense collar of his coat. The sculptor, observing the 
suppressed smile of his royal highness, wagged his head, exclaiming, 

If you laugh. I’ll make a fool of you !” A widow once came to him, 
in tears, and desired a model for a monument to her husband, exclaim- 
ing, as she departed, “ do what you please, Mr Nollekens, but, oh I do 
it quickly,” Nollekens set to work, and had not long completed the 
order, before the widow again made her appearance. “ Dear Mr Nol- 
lekens, you have not, perhaps, commenced the model?” — Ay, madam, 
but I have,” said he ; “ and finished it too, though it is only three 
months since you called, aud there it stands.’' “Ah !” sighed the lady, 
“there it stands, indeed, and very charming it is; but, my good 
friend, since I last saw you, an old Homan acquaintance of yours has 
made me an offer, and I don’t know how he would like to see, in 
our church, such a proof of my afifection, and your skill, in behalf of 
my late husband.” A hundred guineas, madam, is my charge for 
the model,” was all the sculptor’s reply; which the lady paid, and de- 
parted. 

His honesty led him to despise flattery, especially from those he dis- 
liked. When Wolcott had offended him, by publishing, as he told him, 
“ such lies of the king,” the former exclaimed, “Well said, little Nolly ! 
I like the man who sticks to his friend ; you shall make a bust of me 
for that.'' “I’ll see you d— d first I” replied Nollekens; “ and I’ll tell 
you, besides, no man in the academy, but Opie, would have painted 
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your picture; you richly deserved the broken head you got from 
Gifford : — so now you know my mind.” 

As a sculptor, Nollekens has risen to eminence only by his busts ; 
his monumental and poetic sculpture are every way inferior. The 
monumental work, however, of Mrs Howard, dying in childbed, with 
her infant, and the figure of Religion by her side, is an exception to 
his works of this nature; it is altogether a beautiful and impressive 
performance. His heads were finely and faithfully chiselled ; if he 
failed anywhere, it was near the eye, where he seldom cut deep enough. 
In all that art could achieve, Nollekens was unequalled; but of genius 
he has afforded little proof. He has left us beautiful forms to admire 
and forget ; but we in vain look for, in the productions of his chisel, 
that soul and sentiment, of which something more than earthly inspira- 
tion is the source.^ 


BOHN A. D. 1756 DIED A. D. 1823. 

Henry Raeburn was born at Stockbridge, in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, on the 4th March, 1756. In very early life he did not 
discover any particular propensity to the art in which he was destined 
so remarkably to excel. It was only observed, at the class of arithmetic, 
when the boys were amusing themselves in drawing figures on their 
slates, that his displayed a very striking superiority to those of the 
other boys ; but this did not lead any farther. In other respects he 
was distinguished by the affection of his companions, and formed at that 
early period intimacies with some of those distinguished friends whose 
regard accompanied him through life. 

The circumstances of young Raeburn rendering it urgent that he 
should, as early as possible, be enabled to provide for his own support, 
he was accordingly, at the age of fifteen, apprenticed to an eminent 
goldsmith in Edinburgh. It was soon after this that he began to paint 
miniatures. In what manner this taste first showed itself, is not exactly 
known ; but it certainly was altogether spontaneous, without lesson or 
example, and without even having ever seen a picture. His miniatures 
were executed, however, in such a manner as drew immediate attention 
among his acquaintances. His master then took him to see Martin’s 
pictures, the view of which altogether astonished and delighted him, 
and maide an impression which was never effaced. He continued to 
paint miniatures; they were much admired, and* were soon in general 
demand. His time was fully occupied ; and he generally painted two 
in the week. As this employment, of course, withdrew his time from 
the trade, an arrangement was made, by which his master received part 
of his earnings, and dispensed with his attendance. 

At the expiration of his apprenticeship, Mr Raeburn became profes- 
sionally a portrait-painter. At the age of twenty-two, he married a 
daughter of Peter Edgar, Esq. of Bridgelands, with whom he received 
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Rome fortune. Ambitious still farther to improve in his art, he repaired 
to London, where he introduced himself and his works to the notice of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. That great man instantly saw all that the young 
Scotsman was capable of, gave him the kindest reception, and earnestly 
advised him to enlarge his ideas by a visit to Italy. He even offered, 
had it been necessary, to supply him with money. Mr Raeburn 
accordingly set out for Rome, well furnished with introductions from 
Sir Joshua to the most eminent artists and men of science in that capN 
tal- He spent two years in Italy, assiduously employed in studying 
those great works of art with which that country abounds. He tra- 
velled with all practicable expedition to and from Italy, without stopping 
at Paris, or at any other place. 

His powers now fully matured, Mr Raeburn returned in 1787 to his 
native country, and immediately established himself at Edinburgh. 
Having taken apartments in George Street, he came at once into full 
employment as a portrait painter. A life spent in one place, and in 
uniform application to professional pursuits, affords few materials for 
narrative. The real history of Mr Raeburn is that of his painting; but 
this, unfortunately, only himself could fully have given. Having stored 
his mind with ideas drawn from the purest school of modern art, he was 
indebted for his subsequent improvement solely to his own reflections 
and the stu<ly of nature. He was never in the habit of repairing to 
London, and indeed he did not visit that metropolis above three times, 
nor did he reside in it altogether more than four months. He was thus 
neither in the habit of seeing the works of his contemporaries, nor the 
English collections of old pictures. Whatever disadvantage might attend 
this, it never stopped the career of his improvement. Probably, indeed, 
it had the effect of preserving that originality which formed always the 
decided character of his productions, and kept him free from being 
trammelled by the style of any class of artists. 

The first excellence of a portrait, and for the absence of which nothing 
can atone, must evidently be its resemblance. In this respect, Sir Henry’s 
eminence was universally acknowledged. In the hands of the best artists, 
there must, in this part of their task, be something precarious ; but in a 
vast majority of instances his resemblances were most striking. They 
were also happily distinguished by being always the most favourable that 
could be taken of the individual, and were usually expressive as well of the 
character as of the features. This desirable object was effected, not by 
the introduction of any ideal touches, or any departure from the strictest 
truth, but by selecting and drawing out those aspects under which the 
features appeared most dignified and pleasing. He made it his peculiar 
study to bring out the mind of his subjects. His penetration quickly 
enabled him to discover their favourite pursuits and topics of conversa- 
tion. Sir Henry’s varied knowledge and agreeable manners then easily 
enabled him, in the course of the sitting, to lead them into an animated 
discussion on those ascertained sulyects. As they spoke he caught 
their features, enlivened by the strongest expression of which they were? 
susceptible. While he thus made the portrait much more correct and 
animated, his sitters had a much more agreeable task than those who 
were pinned up for hours in a constrained and inanimate posture, and 
in a state of mental vacuity. So agreeable indeed did many of the most 
distinguished and intelligent among them find his society, that they 
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courted it ever aftei^ and studiously converted the artist into a friend 
and acquaintance. 

Besides his excellence in this essential quality of portrait, Sir Kenry 
possessed also in an eminent degree those secondary merits which are 
requisite to constitute a fine painting. His drawing was correct, his 
colouring rich and deep, and his lights well disposed. There was some- 
thing bold, free and open, in the whole style of his execution. The 
accessories, whether of drapery, furniture, or landscape, were treated 
with elegance and spirit, yet without that elaborate and brilliant finish- 
ing which makes them become principals. These parts were always 
k-ept in due subordination to the human figure ; while of it, the head 
came always out as the prominent part. Animals, particularly that 
noble species, the horse, were introduced with peculiar felicity ; and Sir 
Henry’s equestrian portraits are perhaps his very best performances. 
The able manner in which the animal itself was drawn, and in which it 
was combined with the human figure, were equally conspicuous. His 
.portraits of Sir David Baird, of the earl of Hopetoun, of his own son, 
on horseback, and, above all, perhaps, of the duke of Hamilton, are 
-striking illustrations of this remark. This skilful grouping and judicious 
arrangement of the accessories gave a peculiarly good effect to his family 
pictures, for which, however, Scotland did not afford a very extensive 
demand. 

The active mind of Sir Henry was by no means confined within the 
-circle of his profession. Indeed, those who best knew him conceived, 
that the eminence to which he attained in it was less the result of any 
exclusive propensity, than of those general powers of mind, which 
would have led to excellence in any pursuit to which he had directed 
his attention. Though in a great degree self-taught, his knowledge was 
varied and extensive. His classical attainments were considerable ; but 
mechanics and natural philosophy formed the favourite objects of his 
study. To these, in a particular manner, he devoted the leisure of bis 
•evenings, when not interrupted by the claims of society. Sculpture was 
also an object of his peculiar study ; and so great was his taste for it, 
that at Rome he at one time entertained the idea of devoting himself to 
that noble art as a profession, in preference to painting. A medallion 
of himself, which he afterwards executed, satisfied all men of taste who 
saw it, that he would have attained to equal excellence in this art, had 
he made it the object of his choice. 

Few men were better calculated to command respect in society than 
Sir Henry Raeburn. His, varied knowledge, his gentlemanly and 
-agreeable manners, an extensive command of anecdote, always well told 
and happily introduced, the general correctness and propriety of his 
whole deportment, made him be highly valued by many of the most 
distinguished individuals, both as a companion and a friend. His 
•conversation might be said in some degree to resemble his style of 
spamting, — there was the same ease and simplicity, the same total absence 
of affectation of every kind, and the same manly turn of sense and 
genius. But we are not aware that the humorous gaiety and sense of 
the ludicrous, which often enlivened his conversation, ever guided his 
pendl. ^ 

Sir Henry Raeburn, like Raphael, Michael Angelo, and some other 
masters of the art, poss^sed the advantage of a tall and commanding 
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person, and a noble and expressive countenance. He excelled at arcb- 
ery, golf, and other Scottish exercises ; and it may be added, that, 
while engaged in painting, his step and attitudes were at once stately 
and graceful. 

The mental qualities of that excellent man corresponded with the 
graces of his conversation and exterior. By those who most intimately 
knew him, he is described as uniting in an eminent degree the qualities 
which command genuine esteem. His attendance on the duties of 
religion was regular and exemplary. In domestic life he appeared 
peculiarly amiable. Though so much courted in society, he appeared 
always happiest at home, in the bosom of his family and of his grand- 
children ; and while mingling in their youthful sports. To young men, 
who were entering the arduous career of art, he showed himself always 
a most active and generous friend. Whether acquainted or not, they 
were welcome to come to him, and were sure of his best advice and 
assistance. Notwithstanding his extensive engagements and pursuits, a 
large proportion of his time was always spent in rendering these kind 
offices. When unable to command time during the day, he would en- 
gage them to come to him early in the morning. In passing sentence on 
the works of his brother-artists, he evinced the most liberal candour : and 
even where unable to bestow praise, was scarcely ever heard to blame. 

The merit of Sir Henry was amply acknowledged, both by literary 
societies and those formed for the promotion of art. He became a 
member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of the Imperial Academy 
of Florence, of the Academy of New York, and of the South Carolina 
Academy. In 1814, the Royal Academy of London, on occasion of 
the very first picture sent by him, elected him an Associate ; and in the 
following year they named him an Academician. This honour was con- 
ferred in a manner quite unprecedented, not having been preceded by any 
application whatever ; while in general it is the result of a very keen can- 
vass ; and at this very time the candidates were particularly numerous. 

The time was come, however, when the talents of the artist were to 
meet a still more brilliant and imposing homage. His Majesty, George 
IV., in the course of his visit to his Scottish subjects, determined to 
show his esteem for the fine arts by a special mark of honour conferred 
on the most distinguished of their professors. This view was happily 
fulfilled by conferring on Mr Raeburn the dignity of knighthood. Sir 
Henry received afterwards the appointment of portrait-painter to his 
Majesty for Scotland ; a nomination, however, which was not announced 
to him till the very day when he was seized with his last illness. The 
king, when conferring the dignity of knighthood, had expressed a wish 
to have a portrait of himself painted by this great artist ; but Sir Henry’s 
numerous engagements prevented him from visiting the metropolis for 
that purpose. 

It reflects great honour on the subject of this memoir, that he never 
gave way to those secure and indolent habits which advanced age;>and 
established reputation are so apt to engender. He continued, T|ijk all 
the enthusiasm of a student, to seek and to attain farther improv iifent. 
The pictures of his two or three last years are unquestionably j| a&est 
that he ever painted. f ni! ■ 

Sir Henry died on the 8th July, 1823, after a brief illness. ' 

1 Abridged from ‘Edinburgh Annual Register.’ 
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BOEN A. D. 1761. — DIED A. D. 1823. 

The father of this eminent physician was professor of divinity in the 
Tiniversity of Glasgow. His mother was the sister of Dr William 
Hunter and of Mr John Hunter. In the earlier part of his education, 
lie enjoyed great advantages ; and, indeed, he was in the whole course 
of it peculiarly happy. From Glasgow, in 1780, he went to Baliol 
college, Oxford, where he took his degrees ; and came finally under the 
superintendence of his uncle, Dr William Hunter, with whom he lived.. 
By him he was brought forward into life ; and through the influence of his 
■unde’s friends, he was made physician to St George’s hospital, in 1787. 

** The merest chance,”- says Sir Charles Bell, in an eloquent eloge pro- 
nounced by him on the subject of this article, in the theatre of anatomy. 
Great Windmill street, ^<made me acquainted with a circumstance very 
honourable to Dr Baillie. While still a young man, and not affluent, 
his uncle William, dying, left him the small family-estate of Long- 
Calderwood. We all know of the unhappy misunderstanding that 
existed between Dr Hunter and his brother John. Dr Baillie felt that 
he owed this bequest to the partiality of his uncle, and made it over to 
John Hunter. The latter long refosed ; but in the end, the family- 
estate remained the property of the brother, and not of the nephew, of 
Dr Hunter. It was Dr Hunter’s wish to see his nephew succeed him, 
and take his place in these I'ooms as a lecturer. To effect this, he 
united with him his assistant, Mr Cruickshanks ; and, at his death, 
assigned to him the use of his collection of anatomical preparations 
^during thirty years. 

It was under this roof that Dr Baillie formed himself, and here the 
profession learned to appreciate him. He began to give regular lectures 
here in 1785, and continued to lecture in conjunction with Mr Cruick- 
shanks till 1799. He had no desire to get rid of the national peculiari- 
tip of language ; or, if he had, he did not perfectly succeed. Not only 
did the language of his native land linger on his tongue, but its recol- 
flections clung to his heart ; and to the last, amidst the splendour of bis 
professional life, and the seductions of a court, he took a hearty interest 
in th© happiness and the eminence of his original country. And may 
the world forget him who forgets this first demand on his gratitude, 
audt best excitement to honourable exertions I But there was a native 
leense and strength of mind which distinguished him, and more than 
compensated for the want of the polish and purity of English pronun- 
ciation. He possessed the valuable talent of making an abstruse and 
difficult subject plain : his prelections were remarkable for that lucid 
order and clearness of expression which proceed from a perfect con- 
ception of the subject ; and he never permitted any vanity of display 
to turn him from his great object of conveying information in the 
simplest and most intelligible way, and so as to be most useful to his 
pU|Hls. That Dr Baillie ceased to lecture at a time when his opinions 
became every day more valuable, is the less to be regretted when we 
consider how he continued afterwards to occupy himself. 

** His fi.rst work, on ‘Morbid Anatomy,’ was, like every thing he did, 
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modest and nnpretending ; but it was not on that account the less 
valued. A perfect knowledge of his subject, acquired in the midst of 
the fullest opportunities, enabled him to compress into a small volume 
more accurate and more useful information than will be found in the 
works of Bonetus, Morgagni, and Lieutaud. This work consisted at 
first of a plain statement of facts, — ^the description of the appearances 
presented on dissection, or what could be preserved and exhibited ; and 
he afterwards added the narration of symptoms corresponding with the 
morbid appearances. This was an attempt of greater difficulty, which 
will require the experience of successive lives to perfect. His next 
work was the ^ Illustration of Morbid Anatomy,’ by a series of splendid 
engravings ; creditable at once to his own taste and liberality, and to 
the state of the arts in this country. He thus laid a solid foundation 
for pathology, and did for his profession what no physician had done 
before bis time. Much, no doubt, remains unperformed; but I am 
confident that nothing which he has done will be undone by those who 
shall follow him. Besides his great work, he gave a description of the 
gravid uterus, and many important contributions to the transactions 
and medical collections of his time. Dr Baillie presented his collection 
of morbid specimens to the college of physicians, with a sum of money 
to be expended in keeping them in order; and it is rather remarkable 
that Dr Hunter, his brother, and his nephew, should have left to their 
country such noble memorials as these. In the college of Glasgow 
may be seen the princely collection of Dr Hunter; the college of 
surgeons have assumed new dignity, sun’ounded by the collection of 
Mr Hunter, — moi’e like the successive works of many men enjoying 
royal patronage or national support, than the work of a private surgeon ; 
and lastly* Dr Baillie has given to the college of physicians, at least, 
that foundation for a museum of morbid anatomy, which we hope to 
see completed by the activity of the members of that body. 

“ When a physician rises suddenly into eminence, owing to fortuitous 
circumstances, connexions, or address, though we cannot condemn that 
person, nothing can be less interesting than his life or fortunes : but 
Dr 'BaiHie’s success was creditable to the time. It may be said of him, 
as it was said of his uncle John, ‘every time I hear of his increasing 
eminence, it appears to me like the fulfilling of poetical justice, so well 
has he deserved success by his labours for the advantage of humanity.’ 
Yet I cannot say that there was not in his manner sufficient reason for 
his popularity. Those who have introduced him to families from the 
country, must have observed in them a degree of surprise on first 
meeting the physician of the court. There was no assumption of 
character, or warmth of interest exhibited ; he appeared what he really 
was, — one come to be a dispassionate observer, and to do that duty for 
wffiieh he was called. But then, when he had to deliver his opinion, 
and more especially when he had to communicate vdth the family, there 
was a clearness in his statement, a reasonableness id all he said, and a 
convincing simplicity in his manner, that had the most soothing and 
happy influence on minds, exalted and almost irritated by suffering and 
the apprehension of impending misfortune. We cannot estimate too 
highly the influence of Dr Baillie’s character on the profession to which 
he belonged. 1 ought not, perhaps, to mention his mild virtues and 
domestic charities ; yet the recollection of these must give a deeper 
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tone to our regret, and will be interwoven with his public character, 
embellishing what seemed to want no addition. These private virtues 
ensured for him a solid and unenvied reputation. All wished to imi- 
tate his life, — none to detract from his fame. Every young physician, 
who hoped for success, sought his counsel; and I have heard him 
forcibly represent the necessity of a blameless life, and, that, unless 
medical reputation be joined with purity of private character, it neither 
could be great nor lasting. The same generosity and warmth of feel- 
ing which prompted him to many acts of private charity and benevo- 
lence, were not without a powerful influence upon his conduct on more 
arduous occasions, and may well be supposed to have guided and 
sustained him in circumstances which might have shaken other men, of 
less firm and independent minds. But I shall not dwell on this view 
of his public character. The matters to which I allude are ill fitted 
for discussion in this place : they belong rather to the history of the 
period in which he lived, and will there be most suitably recorded. 

“ After so many years spent in the cultivation of the most severe 
science, — for surely anatomy and pathology may be so considered, — 
and in the performance of professional duties on the largest scale, — for 
he was consulted not only by those who personally knew him, but by 
individuals of all nations, — he had, of late years, betaken himself to 
other studies, as a pastime and recreation. He attended more to the 
general progress of science. He took particular pleasure in mineralogy ; 
and, even from the natural history of the articles of the Pharmacopoeia 
he appears to have derived a new source of gratification. By a certain 
difficulty which he put in the way of those who wished to consult him, 
and by seeing them only in company with other medical attendants, he 
procured for himself, in the latter part of his life, that leisure which his 
health required, and which suited the maturity of his reputation ; while 
he intentionally left the field of practice open to new aspirants. 

“Wlien you add to what I have said of the celebrity of the uncles, 
William and John Hunter, the example of Dr Baillie, and farther con- 
sider the eminence of his sister, Joanna Baillie, excelled by none of her 
sex in any age, you must conclude with me, that the family has exhibited 
a singular extent and variety of talent. When I last saw him (the 
day before he left town for Tunbridge,) I enjoyed a long and interest- 
ing conversation with him. He was aware of his condition and his 
danger. His friends believed that he was suffering from a general 
decay of strength, — a sort of climacteric disease. To me, he appeared 
like a man who had some local source of irritation, or visceral affection, 
which was preying on his constitution. Every body hoped that his 
state of health was to be ascribed to the fatigue of business, and that 
retirement would afford him relief; but in this we were disappointed. 
He sensibly and rapidly sank, and, by the calmness and resignation of 
his last days, summed up the virtues of his life. Dr Baillie's age was 
not ^eat, if measured by the length of years : he had not completed 
his sixty-third year ; but his life was long in usefulness. He lived long 
enough to complete the model of a professional life. In the studies of 
youth, ^iu the serious and manly occupations of the middle period of 
life,— in the upright, humane, and honourable character of a physician, 
- and above ^1, in that dignified conduct which became a man mature 
Cn years and honours^ he has left a finished example to his profession.” 
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BORN A. D. 1748. — DIED A. D. 1824. 

This accomplished scholar was born in 1748. In early life his health 
was infirm, and his education much interrupted in consequence ; but by 
diligent study, as his constitution improved, he made up his lost ground, 
and became one of the most accomplished classical and general scholars 
of his time. He is said — we know not on what authority — ^to have been 
a considerable contributor to the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ in its early days. 
Among his published works are : ‘ An Account of the Remains of the 
Worship of Priapus lately existing at Isernia in the Kingdom of Naples 
to which is added, a ‘ Discourse on the Worship of Priapus, and its 
connexion with the Mystic Theology of the Ancients,* 4to. 1786. — 
‘An Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet,* 4to. 1791. — ‘The 
Landscape,* a didactic poem, 8vo. 1794. — ‘ Review of the Landscape ; 
also of an Essay on the Picturesque, with practical remarks on Rural 
Ornament,’ 8vo. 1795. — ‘The Progress of Civil Society,* a didactic 
poem, 4to. 1796. — ‘ Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste,’ 
8 VO. 1805. — ‘ Monody on the Death of the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox,* 8vo. 1806. He also wrote Prolegomena to an edition of Homer, 
and various articles of much merit in the ‘ Classical Journal* and other 
periodicals of the day. He bequeathed his collection of bronzes, 
medals, and other articles of vertu to the British Museum. 

BORN A. D. 1749. — ^DIED A. D. 1824. 

William Sharp was born on the 29th of January, 1749. His 
father was a reputable gun-maker, of Haydon-yard in the Minories, 
who, observing early manifestations of a talent for drawing in his son 
William, and not being able to estimate (as indeed no father could 
estimate) the full extent of those talents, thought only of qualifying 
him for the performance of that species of engraving which is bestowed 
on fire-arms, and is technically termed bright engraving, because it 
solicits attention to itself, and not to the impressions that may be taken 
from it by filling its incisions wdth ink. Young William was accord- 
ingly apprenticed to Mr Longmate, who practised this species of 
engraving near the Roj^al Exchange ; and, soon after the expiration of 
his engagement, our artist (having married a French- w^oman) com- 
menced business for himself in Bartholomew-Iane. His first essay in 
engraving was made on a pewter pot. His friends would have qualified 
the assertion by substituting a silver tankard, but our artist loved truth, 
and insisted on the veracity of this humble commencement- .About this 
time he became acquainted with John Kaye Sherwin, from whom he 
no doubt derived much information. At one period he had almost 
concluded an engagement with Sherwin, as an assistant, but a difference 
occurring, the negotiation was broken off. After a few years of experi- 
ence, as his powers developed, Sharp began to feel himself capable of 
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Lio-lier works than dog’s-collars, and door and card-plates, and one of 
his first essays in the "superior branch of his art, was to travel all the 
way from Bartholomew-lane to the tower of London, make a drawing 
of the old lion Hector, who had been an inmate of that fortress for 
about thirty years, engrave from it a small quarto plate, and expose the 
prints for sale in his window. 

Mr Sharp left the busy civic haunts and the hum of Bartholomew- 
lane, somewhere about the year 1782, for the more salubrious neigh- 
bourhood of Vauxhall, where he began to engrave for the ‘ Novelist's 
Magazine,* after the designs of Stothard ; contributed a single plate to 
Southwells folio Bible, and soon after felt firmly seated enough on this 
superior branch to which he had climbed, to undertake more important 
■ works. In fact, his mind had, by this lime, been expanded by the 
contemplation of good pictures and prints, and he began to 

drink the spirit, breathed 
From dead men to their kind 

to look with due veneration at the great works of the old masters ; and, 
finally, to emulate and imitate them. But the removal to the country 
did not much amend the infirm health of Mrs Sharp, and he soon 
became a widower, but without children. 

His admirable portrait of John Hunter, after Reynolds ; his not less 
admirable doctors, or fathers, (as it is sometimes termed,) of the primi- 
tive church discussing the doctrine of the immaculate conception, after 
Guido, the former one of the finest portrait, the latter one of the finest 
historical engravings in the world, were both executed in the small 
house which he occupied near Vauxhall. Here was completed West’s 
landing of king Charles the Second, which Woollet, at his demise, had 
left unfinished ; and here were performed several other works not men- 
tioned by those who have hitherto treated of his biography ; among 
them two solemn dances by torch-light in the Friendly islands, and 
some portraits of islanders of the Pacific ocean, engraved for Captain 
Cook s last voyage ; and a most exquisite work of the oval form, after 
Benwell, an artist who died young, and of which the subject is the Chil- 
dren in the Wood. 

Whilst thus living and engraving at Lambeth, our artist became 
gradually and justly dissatisfied with the scanty remuneration which he 
received for his plates from the print-dealers, which kept him always 
poor, although his expenses were moderate; and, his brother dying 
somewhat unexpectedly at Gibraltar, he became possessed of some 
property, ggad was ena^d to set about, ^n^. to execute and publish for 
himself, some of those works from Salvator Rosa, Domenichino, and 
others of the old masters of high character, from the celebrated collec- 
tion of the late Mr Udney, which, in contributing to the extension of 
their fame, has established his own. He now effected his removal from 
Lambeth, to a larger house in Charles-street, near the Middlesex 
hospital, and indulged himself in new social connexions, and a some- 
what more expensive mode of life. 

The exact time when the serenity of his mind and the tenor of his 
studies began to be invaded by credulous notions concerning the animal 
magnetism of Mesmer, and the mysteries of Emanuel Swedenborg, has 
not been ascertained. The mental delusion under which he laboured 
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was, probably, but the result of a moment : nor is it the dates of events 
of this kind, but the facts themselves, that are interesting. Suffice it, 
then, to say, that these things happened nearly about the era of his 
removal to Charles-street ; and the same accession of fortune which 
enabled him to undertake the publication of his own engravings, 
enabled him, also, to indulge in these aberrations, for so we must 
esteem them at the best ; to patronise Bryan, the enthusiast, and the 
prophet Brothers ; to dabble— for he did no more— in the politics of 
Thomas Paine and Horne Tooke, by becoming a member of the 
‘ Society for Constitutional Information ; and to cultivate various 
friendships which had no inconsiderable influence on the future events 
of his life. But, behold, Richard Brothers arose a prophet in Israel I 
The millennium was at hand I The Jews were to be gathered together, 
and were to reoccupy Jerusalem ; and Sharp and Brothers were to 
march thither with their squadrons ! Due preparations were accord* 
ingly made, and boundless expectations were entertained by our 
enthusiastic artist. Upon a friend remonstrating that none of these 
preparations appeared to be of a marine nature, and inquiring how the 
chosen colony were to cross the seas ? our hero answered, “ O, you’ll 
see ! There’ll be an earthquake ; and a miraculous transportation will 
take place.” Nor can Sharp’s faith or sincerity on this point be in the 
least distrusted ; for he actually sat down and engraved two plates of 
the portrait of the prophet ; having calculated that one would not print 
the great number of impressions that would be wanted when the 
important advent should arrive. Brothers, however, had mentioned 
dates ; and dates, although proofs of the prophet’s sincerity and insanity, 
are, in other respects, very stubborn things. Yet, the failure of tha 
accomplishment of this prophecy may have helped to recommend the 
pretensions of the woman clothed with the sun I” who now arose — as 
might be thought, somewhat mal~apropos — in the west- But miracless 
are superior to the laws of nature ; the apostles were fishermen ; and 
Jesus Christ himself honoured by his birth the house of a poor carpen- 
ter, in an obscure village. The low origin of Joanna Southcote could, 
therefore, form no objection to her divine, credentials. The drowning* 
hopes of the confused and favoured faith of a fanatic will catch at 
straws: the holy scriptures had said, ^^the sceptre shall not depart" 
from Israel, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come ; 
and to him shall the gathering of my people be.” When Brothers was 
incarcerated in a mad-house at Islington, Joanna shone forth at Exeter ; 
and when the day of dread that was to leave the fair metropolis ia 
ruins, while it ushered forth Brothers and Sharp on their holy errand, 
passed calmly over, the explicators of divine truth, and seers of coming 
events, being driven to their shifts, began to look out for new ground, 
and, in short, to prevaricate most wofully. The days of prophecy. 
Sharp said, were sometimes weeks, or months ; nay, according to one 
text, a thousand years were but as a single day, and one day as a 
thousand years. 

The pious Mrs Rowe, or her husband, had written, that, 

“ The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and bewray’d. 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made.’’ 

Bat, battered and bewrayed as our artist’s faith in modem revelatioa 
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might ^vell be supposed to have become, no new light streamed in at 
the chinks. It was still the soul’s dark cottage, when the corpse of the 
prophetess lay in the neighbourhood of Manchester-square. When the 
surgeons were proceeding to an anatomical investigation of the physical 
and proximate causes of her death, and the mob was gathering without 
doors in anticipation of a riot or a miracle, Sharp continued to main- 
tain, less in spite of the surgeon’s teeth than of his ovm nose, that she 
was not dead, but entranced ! And aTso at a subsequent period, when 
he was sitting to Mr Haydon for his portrait, he predicted to that gen- 
tleman, that Joanna would reappear in the month of July, 1822. “ But 
suppose she should not,” said Mr Haydon. “ I tell you she will,” 
retorted Sharp ; ‘‘ but if she should not, nothing will shake my faith in 
her divine mission.’’ And those who were near his person during his 
last illness, state that in this belief he died. 

Mr Sharp’s professional fame ivas widely spread on the continent, 
and wherever else the rays of taste have extended. Foreign institu- 
tions of art so highly respected his merits, that he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, and of the Electoral Academy 
of Bavaria. Both these diplomas he received in the year 1814- It 
was his own fault that he was not an associate of the Koyal Academy 
of his own country. The fact was shortly this : — Sharp had solicited 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to be allowed to engrave his celebrated picture 
painted for the Empress of Russia, of the Infant Hercules strangling 
the serpent. This proposition was favourably entertained by the presi- 
dent, who, in conversation, offered to recommend Sharp as an associate 
engraver of the Royal Academy. But Sharp, full of the honour of his 
own profession, rejected the offer, warmly espousing the opinions of 
Sir Robert Strange, Woollet, Hall, and other eminent chalcographers, 
who considered their art slighted by their not being allowed to become 
Royal academicians. This circumstance, in its turn, offended Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who, on Sharp again waiting on him about engraving 
the picture of Hercules, gave him a cold reception, and informed him 
that the picture had been engaged by Mr Boydell. 

He made two or three removals of his residence before he finally 
domiciliated at Chiswick ; first, from Chaxles-street, Middlesex hospital, 
to a smaller house in Titchfi eld-street, where he engraved, or at least 
completed, his large plate after Copley, of the scene before Gibraltar, 
on ^e morning of the 27th of November, 1781, one of the proudest in 
the annals of war ; when the Spanish floating batteries were destroyed, 
and British magnanimity shared with British valour in the honours of 
the victory. From Titchfield-street he removed to Acton, keeping an. 
apartment, which he occasionally occupied, in Lbndon-street, Fitzroy- 
square ; and from Acton he removed to Chiswick, where he had not 
resided long, before he was attacked by dropsy in the chest, which 
terminated his life at the age of seventy-four, on the morning of Sunday, 

. the 25th of July. He lies buried in the church-yard of that hamlet, 
with Hogarth, who was of similar origin ; and with De Loutherbourg, 
for whom, at one period, he entertained much mystic reverence. 

The general style of Mr Sharp’s engraving is not borrowed from any 
of his predecessors or contemporaries ; but is eclectic, — which is to say, 
that it is frirly felt, and wrought out for himself, after looking at them 
all> with due respect, but without servility; and after comparing them 
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with their grand archetype — Nature. The half-tints and shadows of 
his best works are peculiarly rich ; yet it is almost treason to the lights 
of his Diogenes, his Children in the Wood, and his Fathers of the 
Church, thus to particularise them. His course of lines are always 
conducted with ability, and sometimes with that 

“ Wanton heed and giddy cunning,” 

which can result only from genius. His play of lines has, generally 
speaking, the utmost freedom, combined with a power of regularity and 
accuracy, which always appears commensurate to the occasion. This 
implies more of the artist, and less of the mechanic, than we elsewhere 
find ; a solicitude for the end, rather than for the means ; and is the 
result of a grander career of mind, governed by bolder bridling- 

In his works, every artist who is worthy of that denomination, con- 
tinues to live long after the close of his mortal career. They are the 
most just and impartial monuments to his memory. Some of the pro- 
ductions, of which we are about to speak, will be admired for centuries, 
after the superstitious credulity and political folly of their author will 
be utterly forgotten. 

Mr Sharp s principal portraits are as follows : — The Prince of Wales, 
a beautiful specimen of the art, both of the engraver and of the painter, 
who was Cosway. John Hunter, (the great anatomist,) after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, a transcendent performance, of large folio dimensions. 
It is said, that until the production of this plate, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
vas sceptical as to the power of line engraving to give the masses for 
which his works are so distinguished ; and which had induced him to 
prefer mezzotinto and stippled engravings, Mr Sharp convinced him 
of his error. Mr Moore^ the original secretary to the Society of Arts, 
after West. Shakspeare’s patron, the earl of Southampton, of quarto 
size, (a small ruined chapel beneath.) A head in Du Roveray’s edition 
of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ erroneously called the portrait of Milton. Three 
views of the head of king Charles the First, after Vandyke. Sir 
Everard Horae, the distinguished comparative anatomist. Sir Walter 
Farquhar, physician. The Rev. Dr Valpy. Lord Erskine. Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart. Horne Tooke. John Kemble. Sir R. Dundas. 
Charles Long, Esq. F. Walker, Esq. John Bunyan. Joanna South- 
cote. William Sharp, engraver, after Joseph. Rev. Dr de Salis. The 
duke of Clarence. Equestrian figure of his royal highness the prince 
of Wales. Whole-length portrait of Sir William Curtis. His principal 
historical engravings were St Cecilia, after Donienichino. Diogenes, 
•after Salvator Rosa. The Ecce Homo, after Guido, and the Madonna 
and child, after Carlo Dolci, a pair. Two heads, after Michael Angelo. 
Sortie, made by the garrison of Gibraltar, on the morning of the 27th 
of November, 1781. Boadicea, after Stothard. The Fathers of the 
church, after Guido, a work of superlative merit. Alfred dividing his 
loaf with the pilgrim. The witch of Endor, — ^and the hovel scene in 
king Lear ; all three after West. The infant Saviour, from Annibal 
Caracci. Christ and St John the Baptist. Head of an old woman, 
after Rubens. The figures to an oaral plate, after Heame, of Mr Peter 
Pounce rescuing Fanny, from the novel of Joseph Andrews. A large 
plate, in a forward, though unfinished state, of the dead Christ and 
three Maries, after the celebrated picture by Annibal Caracci, in the 
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collection of the earl of Carlisle. Boadicea and her daughters, after 
Opie, engraved for Hume’s ‘ History of England,’ published by Bowyer. 
Mary Queen of Scots escaping with Bothwell, after Smirke, for ditto. 
Judith attiring, after Opie, engraved for Maeklin’s Bible. Destruction 
of the Assyrian host, after De Loutherbourg, engraved for ditto. The 
three Maries at the holy sepulchre, after Smirke, for ditto. 

M Clarfee. 

born a. D. 1769 — DIED A. D. 1822 . 

Edward Daniel Clarke was descended from a line of churchmen 
and scholars. The celebrated Dr William Wotton was his great-grand- 
father. His paternal grandfather was William Clarke, a fellow of 
St John’s, rector of Buxted, author of a valuable work on Saxon coins, 
and a very amiable and estimable man. His father likewise followed 
the clerical career, and passed some time abroad as chaplain to Lord 
Bristol’s embassy at Madrid. 

The subject of this notice was born in 1769. He showed, while yet 
a child, the same adventurous spirit and vehement, but not always dis- 
criminating, curiosity, which distinguished him in after life. Every one 
who has studied the works of the man, will recognise distinct lineaments 
of his character, in the following anecdotes of the boy : — Having upon 
some occasion accompanied his mother on a visit to a relation’s house 
in Surrey, be contrived, before the hour of their return, so completely 
to stuff every part of the cari'iage with stones, weeds, and other natural 
productions of that county, then entirely new to him, that bis mother, 
upon entering, found herself embarrassed how to move ; and, though 
the most indulgent creature alive to her children, she was constrained, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the boy, to eject them one by one from 
the window. For one package, however, carefully wrapped up in many 
a fold of brown paper, he pleaded so hard, that he at last succeeded in 
retaining it : and when she opened it at night after he had gone to sleep, 
it was found to contain several greasy pieces of half-burnt reeds, such as 
were used at that time in the farmers’ kitchens in Surrey, instead of 
candles ; which, he said, upon inquiry, were specimens of an invention 
that could not fail of being of service to some poor old women of the 
parish, to whom he could easily communicate how they were prepared. 
Another childish circumstance, which occurred about the same time, is 
worthy of recital, not only because it indicates strongly the early pre- 
valence of the spirit to which we have alluded, but because it accounts 
in some measure for the extraordinary interest he took throughout his 
life in the manners and the fortunes of gypsies. At this period his 
eldest brother was residing with his relations at Chichester ; and, as his 
father’s infirm state of health prevented him from 'seeing many persons 
at his house, Edward was permitted frequently to wander alone in the 
neighbourhood, guarded only by a favourite dog, called Keeper. One 
day, when he had stayed out longer than usual, an alarm was given that 
he was missing ; search was made in every direction, and hour after hour 
elapsed without ^y tidings of the child. At last his old nurse, who 
was better acquainted with his haunts, succeeded in discovering him in 
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a remote and rocky valley above a mile from bis father s house, sur- 
rounded a group of gypsies, and deeply intent upon a story which 
one of them was relating to him. The boy, it seems, had taken care to 
secure their good will with some victuals which he had brought from his 
mother’s pantry; and they, in return, had been exerting their talents 
for his amusement. Many of the stories which he thus obtained were 
treasured with great delight in his memory, and often brought out, as 
occasion served, for the amusement of his rustic audience.” 

He received the rudiments of education chiefly at Tonbridge, under 
the celebrated Vicesimus Knox. At the death of his father, he was left 
an under-graduate of Cambridge, with the smallest possible means of 
pursuing his academic studies. His studies at the university were self- 
selected and sufficiently desultory. From his earliest youth he had exhi- 
bited a strong predilection for experimental science, and we find him 
amusing the university with a balloon, at the moment when he ought to 
have been qualifying himself for an honour ! “To illustrate the desultory 
nature of his occupations at this time,’’ says his biographer, Mr Otter, “ and 
to give an early specimen of the talent which he alwaj^s possessed in a very 
high degree, of exciting an interest in the minds of others towards the 
objects which occupied his own, it may be worth while here to give some 
account of a balloon, with which he amused the university in the third year 
of his residence. This balloon, which was magnificent in its size, and 
splendid in its decorations, was constructed and manceuvred, from first to 
last, entirely by himself. It was the contrivance of many anxious 
thoughts, and the labour of many weeks, to bring it to what he wished ; 
and when, at last, it was completed to his satisfaction, and had been sus- 
pended for some days in the College hall, of which it occupied the 
whole height, he announced a time for its ascension- There was nothing 
at that period very newin balloons, or very curious in the species which 
he had adopted ; but by some means he had contrived to disseminate, 
not only within the walls of his own college, but throughout the whole 
university, a prodigious curiosity respecting the fate of his experiment. 
On the day appointed, a vast concourse of people was assembled, both 
within and around the college ; and the balloon, having been brought to 
its station, the grass-plat within the cloisters, was happily launched by 
himself, amidst the applause of all ranks and degrees of gownsmen, who 
had crowded the roof^ as well as the area of the cloisters, and filled the 
contiguous apartments of the master s lodge. The whole scene, in short, 
succeeded to his utmost wish ; nor is it easy to forget the delight which 
flashed from his eye, and the triumphant wave of his cap, when the 
machine, with its little freight, (a kitten,) having cleared the college 
battlements, was seen soaring in full security over the towers of the 
great gate. Its course was followed on horseback by several persons, 
who had voluntarily undertaken to recover it; and all went home 
delighted with an exhibition, upon which nobody would have ventured, 
in such a place, but hinaself; while none were found to lament the 
unseasonable waste of so much ingenuity and industry, or to express 
their surprise that to the pleasure of this passing triumph he should have 
sacrificed the whole of an important term, in which most of his contem- 
poraries were employed in assiduous preparations for their approaching 
disputations in the schools. But to gratify and amuse others was ever 
a source of the greatest satisfaction to himselfi lu the pursuit of thi# 
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object, he thought little of any sacrifice he was to make, and still less of 
any ulterior advantage he might gain ; and though it was important to 
his enjoyment, that the means employed should be, more or less, of a 
literary or scientific kind, it w'as by no means essential that they should 
gratify his own vanity, or reflect any credit upon himself. As a proof of 
this, it may be mentioned, that only a few months before this exhibition 
of the balloon in the university, which seemed calculated to excite an 
interest among thousands, he bestowed quite as much time and labour 
in the construction of an orrery, for the sole purpose of delivering a 
course of lectures on astronomy in his mother’s house, to a single audi- 
tor ; and that one his sister.” 

On proceeding to his degree in January, 1790, he attained the honour 
of a junior optime. In the following year he became tutor to the Hon, 
Henry Tufton, nephew of the duke of Dorset. In this engagement he 
acquitted himself to the satisfaction of all parties. In 1792 he accepted 
the invitation of Lord Berwick, to travel with him for two years. They 
proceeded through Germany and Switzerland to Piedmont, and thence 
by Genoa to Florence, Rome and Naples. The vocation of Dr Clarke 
to travelling and scientific research was now complete. “ An unbounded 
love of travel,” are the words of Clarke himself, “ influenced me at a 
very early period of my life. It was conceived in infancy, and I shall 
carry it with me to the grave. When I reflect upon the speculations 
of my youth, I am at a loss to account for a passion, which, predomi- 
nating over every motive of interest, and every tie of affection, urges 
me to press forward, and to pursue inquiry, even in the bosoms of 
the ocean and the desert. Sometimes, in the dreams of fancy, I am 
weak enough to imagine that the map of the world was painted in the 
awning of my cradle, and that my nurse chaunted the wanderings of 
pilgrims in her legendary lullabies.” He remained abroad about two 
years, and on his return, became tutor, successively, to Sir Thomas 
Mostyn, and to two sons of the present marquess of Anglesey. 

In 1798, having previously taken his degree of M. A., he resumed 
his residence at Cambridge ; and, in the following year, he set out with 
his pupil and friend, Mr Cripps, on a tour through Denmark, Sweden, 
Lapland, Finland, Russia, Tartary, Circassia, Asia Minor, Syria, Pales- 
tine, Greece and Turkey. Having arrived at the gulf of Bothnia, 
Clarke declared he would not return until he should have “ snuffed the 
polar air,” and he accordingly proceeded as far as Enontakis, in latitude 
68® 30' north; beyond which, illness prevented him from venturing. 
The following letter, written to his mother from this point, affords a fine 
illustration of his amiable and playful character : “ We have found the 
cottage of a priest in this remote corner of the world, and have been 
snug with him a few days. Yesterday I launched a balloon, eighteen 
feet in height, which I had made to attract the natives. You may guess 
their astonishment, when they saw it rise from the earth. Is it not 
famous to be here, within the frigid zone? More than two degrees 
within the arctic ; and nearer to the pole than the most northern shores 
of Iceland ? For a long time darkness has been a stranger to us. The 
sun, as yet, passes not below the horizon ; but he dips his crimson visage 
behind a mountain to the north. This mountain we ascended, and had 
the satisfaction to see him make his curtsey, without setting. At mid- 
xiight, the priest of this place lights his pipe, during three weeks in the 
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year, by means of a burning glass, from the sun’s rays. We have been 
driving rein-deer in sledges. Our intention is to penetrate, if possible, 
into Finmark, as far as the source of the Alten, which falls into the icy 
sea. We are now at the source of the Muonio, in Tornea Lapmark. 
I doubt whether any map you can procure will show you the spot. 
Perhaps you may find the name of the place, Enontakis. Well, what 
idea have you of it ? Is it not a fine town ? — sashed windows, and 
streets paved and lighted — French theatres — shops — and public build- 
ings ? — I’il draw up the curtain — now see what it is ! — A single hut, 
constructed of the trunks of fir-trees, rudely hewn, with the bark half 
on, and placed horizontally, one above another ; here and there a hole 
to admit light. And this inhabited by an old priest, and his young 
wife, and his wife's mother, and a dozen children, and half a dozen dogs, 
and four pigs, and John, and Cripps, and the two interpreters, and 
Lazarus, covered with sores, bit by mosquitoes, and as black as a 
negro. We sleep on rein-deer skins, which are the only beds we have 
had since Tornea. The wolves have made such dreadful havoc here, 
that the rich Laplanders are flying to Norway. One of them, out of a 
thousand rein-deer, which he possessed a few years ago, has only forty 
remaining. Our progress from Tomed has been entirely in canoes, or 
on foot, three hundred and thirty miles. There are no less than one 
hundred and seven cataracts between this place and Tornea. We live 
on rein-deer flesh, and the arctic strawberry, which is the only vegetable 
that has comforted our parched lips and palates for some time. It 
grows in such abundance, near all the rivers, that John gathers a pail- 
ful whenever we want them. I am making all possible exertions to 
preserve some for you. Wheat is almost unknown here. The food of 
the natives is raw fish, ditto rein-deer, and sour milk called pijma. 
Eggs, that great resource of travellers, we have not. Poultry are 
never seen. Had I but an English cabbage, I should feast like an alder- 
man !*’ 

On the 26th of January, 1800, he arrived at Petersburg, whence he 
continued his course to Moscow, and Taganrog on the sea of Azoff; 
and, on his reaching Achmedshid, in the Crimea, he passed some time 
with his pupil in the house of Professor Pallas. He next visited Con- 
stantinople, where he was employed in searching for Greek medals ; and, 
among other adventures, he contrived to enter the seraglio, “ where,” 
he says, “ no Frank had before set his foot-’’ Hence he made an excur- 
sion to the Troad, at the prospect of beholding which, he had previously 
said in a letter to a friend, ‘‘ Tears of joy stream from my eyes while I 
write.” Egypt and Syria next claimed his attention. In 1801 he 
visited Egypt, and whilst in that country, a dispute arising between the 
French and English generals respecting the literary treasures collected 
by the former, he was deputed by General Hutchinson to point out those 
most worthy of being conveyed to England. His country is indebted 
to him, amongst other things, for the acquisition of the famous sarco- 
phagus of Alexander the Great, From Europe he proceeded to Greece, 
where his enthusiasm seems to have reached its highest stretch. “ It 
is necessary,” he exclaims, forget all that has preceded — all the 
travels of my life — all I ever imagined — all I ever saw ! Asia, Egypt, 
the Isles, Italy, the Alps — whatever you will I Greece surpasses all 1 
Stupendous in its ruins! awful in its mountains, — captivating in its 
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Yales,— bewitching in its climate. Nothing ever equalled it, — ^no pen 
can describe it, — no pencil can portray it 1” 

Our traveller returned to Cambridge in 1802, bringing with him in 
triumph the colossal bust of Ceres for the university, a choice collection 
of Greek MSS., another of mineralogy, and the premices of Haiiy’s new 
system of crystallography, which was then nearly unknown in England. 
The first of these acquirements engaged him deeply in antiquarian 
researches, and the last induced him to undertake an annual course of 
lectures on mineralogy, which have ultimately awakened in Cambridge 
a spirit of scientific investigation in the different branches of natural ' 
science, highly creditable to the university. These pursuits, added to 
the publication of his travels, would, it might be thought, have suffi- 
ciently occupied the time and expended the activity of any one indivi- 
dual. Dr Clarke, however, found leisure to embark in the Bible 
question, to fulfil the duties of a college-tutor and of a parish-priest, 
(having taken orders to hold the college-living of Harlton,) to preach 
occasionally at St. Mary’s, to enter into all the antiquarian and scientific 
polemics of the day, and to conduct personally all the analytical 
researches incidental to his lectures. In the course of these experiments 
he was led to the important discovery of the gas blow-pipe, which in its 
turn became the cause of new researches and new trains of inquiry, 
which not only cost him his time, but nearly cost him his life ; — the 
apparatus (as yet imperfect) having, according to Sir H. Davy’s pre- 
diction, exploded with tremendous violence. In one of his letters to a 
friend, in September, 1816, he says : I sacrificed the whole month of 
August to chemistry. Oh, how I did work ! It was delightful play to 
me ; and I stuck to it, day and night. At last, having blown off both 
my eye-brows and eye-lashes, and nearly blown out both my eyes, I 
ended with a bang that shook all the houses round my lecture-room. 
The Cambridge paper has told you the result of all this alchemy, for I 
have actually decomposed the earths, and attained them in a metallic 
form,” 

Dr Clarke’s character for versatility and application was a frequent 
theme of admiration in the university ; and we remember, says a writer 
in the ‘ New Monthly Magazine,* to have seen some verses attributed 
to Professor Smyth, in which his numerous occupations are made to 
accumulate on his hands, and to throw him into the most ludicrous and 
pVovoking embarrassment. The melancholy consequence, however, of 
this great subdivision of mental labour was, that it operated unfavourably 
on Dr Clarke’s reputation ; for, with more concentration in his pursuits, 
he could not but have taken his place in the very first line among the 
great inventors and benefactors of mankind. Vast, moreover, as w^ere 
his powers of application, he in the end completely exhausted them ; and 
he embittered by disease, and cut short his valuable life, by exercise of 
the mind greater than the body could endure. 

■ In return for his labours and liberal donations to the university, he 
successively received an honorary degree of LL.D. the professorship of 
mineralogy, (a chair founded expressly for himself,) and the appoint- 
ment of sub-librarian to the university library. Shortly after taking 
orders, he married ; and at his death he left seven children. For the 
purposes of health and tranquillity he had latterly retired to Trumping- 
ton, where he appears to have lived in the bosom of his family in great 
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affection and philosopHcal simplicity. bipeds,” says he, ^^ever 

lived more happily than we. I am now sitting in a room six feet square^ 
with a notable housewife, three sprawling brats and a tame squirrel ; in 
the midst of which this letter tells how I chirp.” On another occasion 
he says, “ I do assure you we have long lived to see the absurdity of 
keeping what is called an establishment : we have neither carriage, cart, 
horse, ass, nor mule ; and if I were ten times richer I would live as 
I now do, in a cockchafer-box, close packed up with my wife and 
children. We never visit, consume only wine of our own making, and 
breed nothing but rabbits and children.” 

In the midst of these pursuits and enjoyments. Dr Clarke died on the 
9th of March, 1822. Of his character, his amiable and affectionate bio- 
grapher, Mr Otter, thus speaks ; “ The two most remarkable qualities 
of his mind were enthusiasm and benevolence, remarkable not more for 
the degree in which they were possessed by him, than for the happy 
combinations in which they entered into the whole course and tenor of 
Lis life ; modifying and forming a character, in which the most eager 
pursuit of science was softened by social and moral views, and an 
extensive exercise of all the charities of our nature was animated with a 
spirit which gave them a higher value in the minds of all with whom he 
had relation or communion. His ardour for knowledge, not unaptly 
called by his old tutor literary heroism, was one of the most zealous, 
the most sustained, the most enduring principles of action, that ever 
animated a human breast ; a principle which strengthened with his 
increasing years, and carried him at last to an extent and variety of 
knowledge infinitely exceeding the promise of his youth, and apparently 
disproportioned to the means with which he was endowed; for though 
his memory was admirable, his attention always ardent and awake, and 
his perceptions quick and vivid, the grasp of his mind was not greater 
than that of other intelligent men ; and in closeness and acuteness of 
reasoning, he had certainly no advantage, while his* devious and analytic 
method of acquiring knowledge, involving as it did in some of the steps 
all the pain of a discovery, was a real impediment in his way, which 
required much patient labour to overcome- But the unwearied energy 
of this passion bore down every obstacle and supplied every defect ; and 
thus it was, that always pressing forwards, without losing an atom of the 
ground he had gained, profiting by his own errors as much as by the 
lights of other men, his maturer advances in knowledge often extorted 
respect from the very persons who had regarded his early efforts with a 
sentiment approaching to ridicule. Allied to this w'as his generous 
love of genius, with his quick perception of it in other men ; qualities 
which, united with his good nature, exempted him from those envyings 
and jealousies which it is the tendency of literary ambition to inspire, 
and rendered him no less disposed to honour the successful efforts of the 
competitors who had got before him in the race, than prompt to encourage 
those whom accident or want df opportunity had 1^ behind. But the 
most pleasing exercise of these qualities was to be observed in his inter- 
course with modest and intelligent young men ; none of whom ever lived 
much in his society without being improved and delighted, — improved by 
the enlargement or elevation of their views, and delighted with having 
some useful or honourable pursuit, suitable to their tdents, pointed out 
to them, or some portion of liisown enthusiasm imparted to their minds." 
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€^wc\t% iHaturin* 

BORN A. D. 1786. — DIED A. D. 1824. 

Some twenty or thirty years before the French revolution, a lady 
of rank attached to the court is said to have been driving through a 
retired street in Paris, when the cries of an infant child caught her 
attention. The singularity of the circumstance in so lonely and remote 
a spot naturally induced her to inquire into the cause, and she drew up 
her horses, desiring her servant to ascertain from whence the cries 
proceeded. The man returned, after a very short search, with a basket 
containing a child newly born, which he found in an obscure corner of 
the street. The infant was dressed in the richest clothing, and seemed 
to belong to parents of distinction, whose motives for that inhuman 
abandonment there can be no great difficulty in guessingat; but although 
many exertions were afterwards made to discover who they were and the 
causes of their conduct, the whole matter still remains, and is likely to 
continue, an impenetrable mystery. The street in which the child was 
found was called the Rue de Mathurine, in honour of a convent which 
then stood in it dedicated to a French saint of that name ; and the 
foundling, consequently, was called Mathurine, An ff lice Maturin. The 
lady to whose maternal fosterage the child was thus providentially com- 
mitted, sent it at a proper age to the convent to be educated, and never 
neglected an opportunity of promoting the future objects for which she 
designed it. - But the boy, born under the caprice of fortune, grew up 
under its inflictions, and was doomed to the trials of a very fluctuating 
life. He had scarcely reached manhood, when he became a victim to 
the political fury of the times, and was thrown into the Bastille, from 
which, after a long incarceration, he escaped into England at the period 
of the revolution. Here he married and naturalised. From this indi- 
vidual, with whom the name of Maturin originated, the poet descended.” 

So writes an apparently well-informed contributor in the ‘ New 
Monthly Magazine,’ and he traces to this incident some of the exciting 
sources of Maturin’s ambition. He lived to cherish the idea that the 
lady of rank who rescued the foundling was actually its mother, and 
that he would one day he able to trace his ancestry to a noble stem. 
His father held a situation in the Dublin post-office. Charles was the 
seventh child of the family. In common with almost every man of 
genius,” says the writer already quoted, the first indications of his 
taste were exhibited in sundry temporary verses upon local and personal 
subjects, which were, as aU such premature tokens of talent are, read 
with avidity and admiration, and quoted, and copied in the circle of 
domestic friends. Nor did his friends forget that fatal fondness of 
excessive praise to which the heart too often gives way, — which arrests 
the growth of solid information and the progress of improvement, by 
filling the precocious aspirant with undue notions of his powers, and 
giving him sufficient excuse for thinking he is already perfect, and can 
perform by intuition, what others have done by labour. The tender- 
ness of his parents towards him, however, was in some measure drawn 
from circumstances of household sorrow, as he was the only child left of 
many who lived beyond the term of boyhood, and who seemed to have 
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been preserved to their love like a solitary relic of early years : he was 
therefore treated with extraordinary fondness, and every new instance 
of ability was a fresh motive to that natural and lavish affection : his 
appearance, too,^ was a justification of their anxiety, for his frame was 
delicate and fragile, and a cast of melancholy-and reserve overspread his 
features, which at that period were exceedingly interesting. Some of 
these verses were, as a matter of course, published in the newspapers, but 
I am not aware that they excited any attention beyond that of the imme- 
diate friends to whom the secret of publication was made known. His 
earliest passion, notwithstanding the applause bestowed on his author- 
ship, was for the acting drama: here he was the director, the manager, 
the prompter, the arranger of scenes, and the overseer of the wardrobe. 
The spirit and genius he threw into his plans naturally gave him the 
supremacy 'amongst his juvenile companions ; and an authority, equal 
to a dictatorship, was universally conceded to him on those occasions of 
holiday pageant and pastime. He ingeniously seized upon opportuni- 
ties, when his parents were from home, to construct his private 'theatri- 
cals, which he did by converting folding-doors into a green curtain, the 
back apartment into a stage, and the front into pit, boxes, and gallery 
for the accommodation of his imaginary, or, at best, scanty audience. It 
may be remarked as a singular type of the turn of his mind, as after- 
wards developed in his writings, that his favourite play was Lee's 
^Alexander,’ in which he enacted the principal part himself. The 
mad poetry of that piece was his favourite recitation, and it would have 
been difficult to discover an actor who could give a greater force to the 
tempestuous passage of his ‘Bucephalus’ than young Maturin. But 
who could have beheld the germ of so much talent in the boy dressing 
and instructing his young sisters and companions ? Yet even in that 
subordinate department he exhibited an adherence to truth, and a desire 
for effect, that subsequently expanded into delineation of costume and 
character, to which the delight of thousands has borne testimony. Inap- 
propriate and meagre as were his dresses, they were, neverthdess, dis- 
posed gracefully; and if his queen wore a shattered turban of his 
mother’s, and flounced in a French silk or an Irish tabinet, yet she was 
redeemed by some slight ornament, or some peculiar fold of the drapery, 
that gave an air of antiquity or extravagance to her appearance : and 
comical as he must have looked in a double-breasted waistcoat of his 
father’s, and perhaps a scratch-wig, with old Spanish shoes, and some of 
his mother’s frills round his neck and wrists, still he contrived to throw 
over the ludicrous personation a semblance of reality of manner and 
earnestness of delivery, that quickly dissipated that which was ludicrous 
in the effect.” 

At the age of fifteen young Maturin entered Trinity college, Dublin, 
w^here he won many academic honours, and finally gained a scholarship- 
Having taken orders he obtained the curacy of Loughrea, and siifee- 
quently that of St. Peter’s, Dublin ; but bis ruling passion was for the 
belles lettres, — “ his profession drew him one way,-^his genius another, 
— and necessity both.” 

His first appearance as a novelist was under the uninviting appellatioa 
of ‘Jasper Murphy;’ his next succeeding brochures bore the almost 
equally unpropitious names of ‘ Montorio,’ ‘ The Wild Irish Boy,^ and 
‘ The Milesian.’ None of these works procured him either profit qr fiime. 

VIII. 2 L 
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[t was the tragedy of ^ Bertram/ presented and performed at Drury Lane, 
through the influence of Lord Byron, which first brought him favour- 
ably before the public. The profits of the representation, and the copy, 
right of that tragedy, exceeded, perhaps, one thousand pounds, while 
th*e praises bestowed upon its author by critics of all classes, convinced Mr 
Maturin that he had only to sit down and concoct any number of plays 
he pleased, each yielding him a pecuniary return, at least equal to the 
first. Unfortunately the brightest hopes of genius are often the most 
fallacious, and so it proved in the present instance. A few months 
produced a second tragedy, which failed, and with it faded away the 
dreams of prosperity, in which the author of Bertram indulged. Time 
enabled Mr Maturin gradually to extricate himself from embarrassments, 
occasioned by the failure of his hopes ; and having thus had the wings 
of his ambition somewhat shortened, he in future pursued a safer flight. 
His eccentricities, however, remained in their former vigour, and in the 
coteries of Lady Morgan, or the romantic solitudes of Wicklow, the 
vain oddities of the curate of St. Peter’s continued as remarkable as 
during the height of his tragic triumphs. Latterly his pen was chiefly 
employed on works of romance, in which he evinced great powers of 
imagination and fecundity of language, with evident and lamentable care- 
lessness in the application of both. He wrote rather for money than for 
fame, and drew a considerable revenue from the sale of his productions. 

His most extraordinary production is his romance of ‘Melmoth.’ 
It is a most characteristic epitome of all his productions. Genius and 
extravagance — nature and prodigies — ^angels and devils — theology and 
libertinism, contest every line of every page of these volumes, and leave 
us in doubt, at last, whether we should most admire, or deplore, the 
perverted talent which they indisputably discover. The idea of the 
work, we are told in the preface, is taken from a passage in one of the 
author’s sermons — the passage runs thus: — ‘at this moment is there 
one of us present, however we may have departed from the Lord, dis- 
obeyed his will, and disregarded his word — is there one of us who would 
at this moment accept all that man could bestow, or earth afford, to resign 
the hope of his salvation ? No — ^there is not one,— not such a fool on 
earth, were the enemy of mankind to traverse it with the offer T And 
thus those sacred truths, which, as the ambassador of Christ, he has 
‘but just promulgated from the pulpit, the moment he descends from it, are 
convert^ into the theme of a romance I The novel is not taken from any 
sermon, but from the ‘ Faustus’ of Goethe. Melmoth is Doctor Faus- 
taSf under the title of the ‘Wanderer/ and closely resembles him, not 
only m hts life and &te^ but in many of his adventures. Ijt .is a much 
closer imitation even than the ‘Manfred’ of Lord Byron, who, though 
he borrowed the idea, has clothed it in a magnificence which is all his 
own. The story is that of a wretched being, who has sold himself to 
the enemy of man for the sake of a protracted existence, during which 
he is to be omnipotent on earth — gifted with unfrding youth — with 
boundless wealth — with the faculty of traversing an hemisphere at a wish 
— ^with a spell of persuasion which is perfectly irresistible, and, in short, 
with every thing except dominion over memory, which embitters all, by 
perpetually recurring to the price at which they have been purchased.”^ 

^ See a paper ‘ On the Writings of Maturin,’ in the 3d Tolume of the ‘ London 
Magazine.* 
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CapEl Hofft 

BORN A. D. 1751 . — ^DIED A.D. 1824 . 

Mr Capel Loppt was the son of an English barrister. He was 
educated at Eton and Cambridge, and early manifested a strong taste for 
classical and poetical literature. At the age of 24 he was called to the 
bar. He had made his debut as an author before this period, in some 
small poetical pieces ; and in 1776 we find him editing a professional 
volume of ‘ Cases chiefly in the King’s Bench,’ and entering keenly as 
a pamphleteer into the political controversies of the day. He vigorously 
opposed the American war, and advocated reform in the representation, 
and other liberal measures. He retired from practice in 1781, when he 
succeeded to the Capel estates in Suffolk ; but on being dismissed from 
fiis office as a magistrate, in 1800, in consequence of his interference on 
behalf of a young woman under sentence of death, he resumed profes- 
sional practice, and was chosen recorder of Aldborough. He subse- 
quently quitted England, and resided with his family on the continent 
until his death in May, 1824. Mr Lofit was a man of great mental 
activity, and very considerable acuteness. He contributed largely to 
the periodical publications of the day, on various topics, literary, meta- 
physical and political. His principal productions are : — ‘ Timoleon,’ a 
tragedy ; ‘ Eudosia,’ a poem in blank verse ; a ‘ Translation of the first 
two Georgies of Virgil;’ ‘Laura, or an Anthology of Sonnets;’ an 
‘ Essay on the Law of Libel and an edition of Gilbert’s ‘ Law of 
Evidence.’ 


BORN A. D. 1773 . DIED A. D. 1825 . 

Dr Elmsley was bom in 1773, and educated first at a school at 
Hampstead, and afterwards at Westminster, His extraordinary pro- 
ficiency in classical learning, caused him to be placed in the sixth or 
highest form at this seminary ; but he was precluded by his age from 
becoming a member of the foundation. It was, however, generally 
expected, that a studentship would have been conferred upon him by the 
dean of Christ-church, and there is reason to believe that something 
very like a promise to this effect was made, which an influence not easy 
to be resisted in favour of another person had weight enough to irus- 
trate. Mr Elmsley was equally unsuccessful in an attempt to obtain a 
fellowship at Merton ; and thus left the university of Oxford with none 
of its rewards or emoluments, but with a reputation for deep and exten- 
sive learning, which no under-graduate had for many years obtained. 
He was in fact at that early age far beyond what is commonly meant 
by instruction, and fit to bear a part as an equal in all literary conver- 
sation with any whom the university had to produce. It is possible 
that this unusual inversion of the relative proportions between the 


^ From the ‘ Gentleman’s M^zine;’ 
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rulers of a college and their pupils, which, free as he was from all vain 
glory and arrogance, it was not in his nature to keep out of view, and 
which indeed could not be concealed, might produce some degree of 
jealousy, and lessen in some persons that cordiality of regard which his 
virtues deserved, if it did not even tend to make them extenuate the 
praise due to liis intellectual pow'ers. It must be added, by way of 
excuse as w^ell as explanation, that Mr Elmsiey was rather unguarded 
in conversation, and possessed a strong propensity to seize the ludicrous 
■point of view, which, though accompanied with perfect good-nature and 
benevolence, is not a talent in great favour with those who think, not 
unjustly, that the subordination and seriousness of a university cannot 
well be maintained without somewhat more of solemnity, even in trifles, 
than is consonant to the general habits of the world. However this 
may be, it is certain that he quitted Oxford with far less favourable 
impressions than those which came afterwards to occupy his mind, and 
to render that university for the latter years of his life, the object of his 
affectionate solicitude, as well as his most favoured residence. 

Mr Elmsiey took orders not long afterwards ; proceeded M. A. in 
1797, and was presented in 1798, by W. J. H. Blair, Esq. to little 
Horkesley, a small chapelry in Essex, which he retained to his death, 
but the whole emoluments of which, after ceasing to reside there, he 
bestowed on his curate. He never held any other preferment in the 
church. By the death of his uncle, Mr Peter Elmsiey, the well-known 
bookseller, he shortly after inherited an independent fortune, which left 
him at liberty to devote his mind to those literary researches w'hicli 
were its resource and delight, especially to Greek philology, which he 
soon chose as his favourite province. The events in the life of a man 
of letters, thus independent in fortune, and tranquil in character, 
cannot be expected to furnish much information. Mr Elmsiey resided 
for some time at Edinburgh, and became intimately acquainted with 
the distinguished young men who set on foot the ‘Edinburgh Review' 
in 1802. To this publication he contributed several articles in Greek 
literature; the critique on Heyne^s Homer in the 4th number, on 
•Schweighauser’s Athenaeus in the 5th, on Bloomfield's Prometheus in 
the 33d, and on Porsons Hecuba,' in the 37th ; there may possibly be 
others of which we are not immediately aware. In the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,' he wrote an article on Markland's Supplices, and some others, 
^hich we cannot particularize. The only instance of his taking up the 
pen for the purpose of publication, on any but a philological subject, 
as far as we know, w^ in a ci'itique of Lord Clarendon’s Religion and 
Policy, in the 38th number of the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ His more 
ostensible contributions to classical literature are well-known ; an edition 
of the Acharnanes in 1809; oF the (Edipus Tyrannus in 1811 ; of the 
Heraclidae in 1815; of the Medea in 1818; of the Bacchm in 1821 ; 
.^d lastly of the GEdipus Coloneus in 1823. These publications estab- 
lished his fame throughout Europe as a judicious critic, and consum- 
;inate master of the Greek language. Without entering into compari- 
sons, which must always be invidious, and for which the present writer 
is by no means prepared, it may be said, without hesitation, that he 
^as in the very first class of scholars whom this country has produced 
in this advanced age of philological researches. Aware of the uncer- 
tainty of conjecture, he was always diffident of correcting the text 
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‘Without authority ; 'which is the more to he remarked, because of one 
at least of the dramatists who chiefly occupied his attention, Sophocles, 
he entertained a very low opinion of the existing manuscripts, which 
he believed to have been all transcribed from, or corrected by, a Codex 
archetypus, itself written about the 7th century, ■when the purify of 
the Athenian idiom had ceased to be understood. This judgment, 
however, was not hastily formed; no man submitted more patiently to 
the drudgery of collation, or was more anxious to avail himself of all 
the assistance which the great European repositories of manuscripts 
afford. It was in a considerable degree for this purpose that Mr 
Elmsley visited France and Italy several times, and spent the entire 
winter of 1818 in the Laurentian library at Florence. 

Mr Elmsley lived a few years, after his return from Edinburgh, in 
Gower-street ; but in 1807 took a house at St Mary Cray ; sacrificing 
the allurements of London society for the sake of his mother and some 
other relatives, to whom a country residence was more eligible. He 
continued in the midst of a polished and hospitable neighbourhood, to 
whom his excellence of disposition and lively wit rendered him the 
object of high esteem and attachment, and in the enjoyment of a learned 
leisure, till 1816, when he set out on a tour to Italy. Familiar in an 
extraordinary degree with modern history, and all the information sub- 
sidiary to it, and endowed with a minute curiosity as to all the details 
of such subjects, he. felt a strong relish for foreign traveL Seldom with 
a companion, still more seldom with a servant, he wandered through 
celebrated scenes, adding continually to his immense stores of accu- 
mulated knowledge, rather indeed, through the eye than the ear ; for 
he associated little with foreigners, notwithstanding his accurate ac- 
quaintance with the French and Italian languages. He returned to 
England in 1817, and then took up his abode at Oxford, which he now 
determined to make his permanent residence. In 1818 he went again- 
to Italy; and after returning in the spring of 1819, was easily persu^ed 
to accept a sort of commission from our government, jointly with Sir. 
Humphrey Davy, to superintend the development of the papyri found 
at Herculaneum. It will be remembered, that more sanguine hopes 
were entertained than the experiment realized, that the genius of this 
illustrious chemist might overcome the obstacles which had hitherto 
prevented those interesting volumes from being unrolled. But as it 
was of high importance that no time should be unnecessarily wasted in 
an operation which must, on any supposition, be tedious, Mr Elmsley 
was relied upon to direct the choice of manuscripts, as soon as by 
partially laying them open, the contents and character of each should 
be determined. The experiment, as is well-known, proved wholly 
abortive; and Mr Elmsley returned to England in 1820; but having 
imprudently exposed himself too much to the heat, he was seized wkh 
a severe fever at Turin, from which, it is probable, the subsequ^t 
failure of his constitution may be dated. Though for some time nothing 
occurred materially to alarm his friends, he was more frequently indis- 
posed than before, and from the date of a tour he took in Germany, 
during the summer of 1823, the apparent commencement of an organic 
disease of the heart may be traced, which ultimately deprived the world 
of this eminent scholar. After his return from Italy, he lived almost 
wholly at Oxford ; he took the degree of doctor in divinity, became 
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principal of Alban ball, and Camden professor of history in 1823, and 
was justly expected to succeed to the next vacancy of a canonry of 
Christ- church. 

Though Dr Elmsley must be chiefly known to the public as a Greek 
critic, it was by no means in this department of learning that his abilities 
and acquirements were most extraordinary in the eyes of his friends ; 
and some of them have frequently regretted that he should have con- 
fined himself, in what he meant for the world, to so narrow a walk as 
that of collating manuscripts, and attempting to restore the text of a 
few tragedies. He certainly did not overvalue the importance of this 
very limited province of philology, which the conspicuous success of 
one great scholar has rendered, perhaps too exclusively, fashionable 
among those who aim at a reputation for classical learning ; yet, from 
whatever cause, he was content to pass several years in a species of 
labour which, to say the least, did not call into action the full pow’ers 
of his mind, or impart to others his immense stores of general know- 
ledge. He was probably the best ecclesiastical scholar in England; 
more conversant tlian any one with all the history of religious opinion — 
except, perhaps, for the present times — and with all the details, however 
trifling, connected with the several churches of Christendom. Few 
priests of that of Eome could better know their own discipline and 
ceremonies, which he could explain with a distinctness and accuracy 
altogether surprising, and characteristic of his rete^itive memory, and 
the clear arrangement of his knowledge. He was almost equally at 
home in the civil institutions and usages of different countries, and in 
every species of historical information, never pretending to knowledge 
that he did not possess, but rarely found deficient in the power of 
answering any question. This astonishing comprehensiveness and 
exactitude of learning was united to a sound and clear judgment, and 
an habitual impartiality. Averse to all that w’ore the appearance of 
passion, or even of as much zeal as men of less phlegmatic tempera- 
ments cannot but mingle with their opinions, he was generally inclined 
to a middle course in speculation as as practice, and looked with 
philosophical tranquillity on the contending factions, religious or political, 
whom history displayed to him, or whom he witnessed in his own age. 
If he spoke with asperity or marked contempt of any, it was of hot- 
headed and bigoted partizans, whose presumptuous ignorance is so often 
united with disingenuous sophistry. These were frequently the objects 
of a vein of pleasantry, wherein he particularly excelled. For it would 
hardly be suspected, by those who have only heard of Elmsley as an 
eminently laborious philologist, that his liveliness of imagination, and 
readiness of wit, were as remarkable as his learning. Those who had 
the good fortune to enjoy his intimacy, and preserved it by correspon- 
dence, can best hear witness to these distinguishing qualities. His 
letters, especially those written during his travels, were rich in a diffused 
vis comicdf a perpetual liveliness, more delightful than the occasional 
^llies of professed wits; his prompt memory suggesting quotations and 
illustrative allusions from all ancient and modern literature. In this 
quick perception of the ludicrous, and in his fondness for comedies and 
other light reading, as well as in his erudition and sagacity, he bore a 
resemblance to Person. But none of the blemishes which alloyed that 
great man’s character could be imputed to Mr Elmsley, His life had 
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been uniformly regular; and his conversation, though entirely free from 
solemnity, strictly correct. In all the higher duties of morality no one 
could be more unblameahle. His kindness towards his family and 
friends, his scrupulous integrity, his disdain of every thing base and 
servile, were conspicuous to all who had opportunities of observing his 
character, though never ostentatiously displayed. The last months of 
Lis life called forth other qualities, which support aud dignify the hours 
of sorrow and suffering; a steady fortitude, that uttered no complaint, 
and betrayed no infirmity; with a calm and pious resignation, in that 
spirit of Christian philosophy he had always cultivated, to the pleasure 
of his Creator. 


EOEN A. D. 1788 . — ^niED A. D. 1824 . 

Lord Byron was born at Dover, on the 22d January, 1788. He 
was the grandson of Admiral John Byron, aud succeeded his great-uncle, 
William, Lord Byron, while at school, in 1798. His father was the 
admiral’s only son, Captain John Byron, of the guards, notorious for his 
gallantries and reckless dissipation. By the eccentricity and misconduct 
of the old Lord Byron, and of the captain his nephew, the reputation of 
the family of Byron, so ancient and honourable in English history, had 
been considerably tarnished. The former was tried by his peers for 
killing his relation, Mr Chaworth, in a combat with swords, after a tavern 
dispute, under circumstances so equivocal that he was indicted for mur- 
der, ^d only saved from the penalty attendant on manslaughter by plead- 
ing his peerage — an escape which did not prevent him from being con- 
signed, by public opinion, to a life of seclusion and obscurity. Captain 
Byron, the poet’s father, was so dissipated, that he obtained the name of 
‘ mad J ack Byron.’ He was one of the handsomest men of his day, but so 
immersed in all the fashionable vices, that, at length, to be seen in his 
company was deemed discreditable. In his twenty-seventh year, he 
seduced Amelia, marchioness of Carmarthen, daughter of the earl of 
Holdernesse, to whom, on a divorce following, he was united in marriage* 
This ceremony the ill-fated lady did not survive more than two years, 
when he took, for a second wife, Miss Gordon of Gight in Aberdeen- 
shire, whose fortune he quickly dissipated, leaving her a destitute widow, 
in 1791, with a son, the celebrated subject of this article, then only three 
years of age. 

death of her husband, having been deserted by him 
Mrs Byron retired, with her infant son, to Aberdeen, where she lived in 
narrow circumstances and great seclusion. The singular circumstances 
attendant upon the early childhood of Byron seem to have operated very 
materially in the formation of his very striking character. Until seven 
years of age, the care of his education rested solely on his mother, to 
whose excusable, but injudicious indulgence some of the waywardness 
by which it was subsequently marked, was, even by himself, attributed. 
Being then of a weakly constitution, that disadvantage, added to a sliehfc 
malconformation m one of his feet, naturally rendered him an obiect of 
peculiar solicitude; and to invigorate his constitution, he was not sent 
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to scliooT, but allowed to brace bis limbs upon the mountains in the 
neio-hbourhood, where he early acquired associations, and encountered 
a umss of legendary lore, which indisputably nurtured his poetical ten- 
dencies. At the age of seven, he was sent to the grammar-school at 
Aberdeen, where he was more distinguished for great occasional exer- 
tions, in order to make up for the intervals of absence rendered neces- 
sary by his delicacy of health, than by his general application. In all 
boyish sports, however, the ardour of his temperament enabled him to 
surmount his natural disadvantages. 

In 1798 the death of his great-uncle, without issue, gave him the 
title and estates of the family ; on which, being then ten years of age, he 
was removed from the immediate care of his mother, and placed under 
the guardianship of the earl of Carlisle, who had married the sister of 
the late Lord Byron, a lady of considerable poetical abilities. On this 
change, the youthful lord was placed at Harrow, where he distinguished 
himself more by his love of manly sports, and by his undaunted spirit, 
than by attention to his studies, or submission to the school discipline ; 
but, although in a subsequent part of his life he indulged in some ani- 
madversion upon the tendency of the system in public schools, he always 
cherished an affectionate remembrance of Harrow, and of its master, Doc- 
tor Drury. He had scarcely seen anything of the quiet graces of domestic 
life, when, in the course of a short residence at Newstead, in the summer 
of 1804, he became known to the family of Chaworth of Annesley, the 
descendants of the gentleman who was killed by his great-uncle. The 
heiress of Annesley was then a beautiful girl, some two years older than 
Lord Byron. There was something to touch a colder fan% in the situa- 
tion, and he soon became intoxicated wdth the deepest and purest passion 
his bosom was ever to know. A young lady of eighteen is as old, all 
the world over, as a man of five-and-twenty ; and she amused herself 
w'ith the awkward attentions of a lover whom she considered as a mere 
school-boy. Little did she guess with what passions, and with what a 
mind, her fortune had brought her into contact. “ In the dances of the 
evening (says his biographer) Miss Chaworth, of course, joined, while 
her lover sat looking on, solitary and mortified. It is not impossible, 
indeed, that the dislike which he always expressed for this amusement 
may have originated in some bitter pang, felt in his youth, on seeing 
‘the lady of his love' led out by others to the gay dance from which 
be was himself excluded. During all this tixie he had the pain of know- 
ing that the heart of her he loved was occupied by another; — that, as 
he himself expresses it, 

* Her siglis were not for him ; to her he was 

Even as a brother-i.but no more.* 

“ If at any moment, however, he had flattered himself with the hope of 
being loved by her — a circumstance mentioned in his ‘Memoranda' as 
one of the most painful of those humiliations to which the defect in his 
foot had exposed him— must have let the truth in, with dreadful cer- 
tainty, upon his heart. He either was told of, or overheard. Miss Cha- 
worth saying to her maid, ‘ Do you think I could care anything for that 
lame boy ?’ This speech, as he himself described it, was like a shot 
through his heart. Though late at night when he heard it, he instantly 
darted out of the house, and, scarcely knowing whither he ran, neyer 
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stopped till he found himself at Newstead, The picture which he hasf 
drawn of this youthful love, in one of the most interesting of his poems, 

‘ The Dream,’ shows how genius and feeling can elevate the realities of 
this life, and give to the commonest events and objects an undying 
lustre. The old hall at Annesley, under the name of ‘ the antique ora- 
tory,’ will long call up to fancy the ‘ maiden and the j^outh’ who once 
stood in it ; while the image of the ‘ lover’s steed,’ though suggested by 
the unromantic race-ground of Nottingham, will not the less conduce to 
the general charm of the scene, and share a portion of that light which 
only genius could shed over it With the summer holi- 

days ended this dream of his youth.” This episode is to the story of 
Byron, though in a different way, what that of ‘Highland Mary’ is to- 
Robert Bums’s. This was his one “ trae love,” — ^perhaps no truly ima- 
ginative mind ever had room for two. But instead of ending, like 
Burns’s early dream of love and innocence, in pure humanizing sorrow, 
this blossom was cut off rudely, and left an angry w'ound upon the stem. 
His profoundest pathos is embodied in the various poems which his 
maturer genius consecrated to the recollections of Annesley ; and it is 
all interwoven with a thread of almost demoniacal bitterness : “A dis- 
position on his own side, to form strong attachments, and a yearning 
desire after affection in return, were the feeling and the want,” says 
Mr Moore, “ that formed the dream and torment of his existence. We 
have seen with what passionate enthusiasm he threw himself into his 
boyish friendships. The all-absorbing and unsuccessful love that followed 
was, if I may so say, the agony, without being the death, of this unsated 
desire, which lived on through his life, filled his poetry with the very 
soul of tenderness, lent the colouring of its light to even those unworthy 
ties which vanity or passion led him afterwards to form, and was the last 
aspiration of his fervid spirit in those stanzas written but a few months 
before his death 

‘ ’Tis time this heart should be unmoved. 

Since others it has ceased to move ; 

Yet, though 1 cannot be beloved, 

Still let me love I* ” 

When between sixteen and seventeen, he was entered of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge; and here, as at Harrow, his dislike of discipline 
drew upon him much unavoidable rebuke, which he repaid with sar- 
casm and satire ; among other practical jokes, he kept a bear, which, 
he observed, he was training up for a degree. At the university he 
fell, according to every account, including his own, into a course of 
reckless profligacy. The following is an extract from a letter, writ- 
ten in his twentieth year : — “ My pretensions to virtue are unluckily so 
few, that though 1 should be happy to merit, I cannot accept your 
applause in that respect. One passage in your letter struck me forci- 
bly ; you mention the two Lords Lyttleton in the manner they respec- 
tively deserve, and will be surprised to hear the person, who is now 
addressing you, has been frequently compared to the latter. I know I 
am injuring myself in your esteem by this avowal, but the circumstance 
was so remarkable from your observation, that I cannot help relating 
the fact. The events of my short life have been of so singular a nature, 
that, though the pride commonly called honour has, and, I trust, ever 
will, prevent me from disgracing my name by a mean or cowardly action^ 
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I have been already held up as the votary of licentiousness, and the dis- 
ciple of infidelity. How far justice may have dictated this accusation I 
cannot pretend to say, but, like the gentleman to whom my religious 
friends, in the warmth of their charity, have already devoted me, I am 
made worse than I really am/’ — The following is from a subsequent 
letter to Mr Dallas : — ‘‘ I once thought myself a philosopher, and talked 
nonsense with great decorum ; I defied pain, and preached up equani- 
mity, For some time this did very well, for no one was in pain for me 
but my friends, and none lost their patience but my hearers. At last, 
a fall from my horse convinced me that bodily suffering was an evil; and 
the worst of an argument overset my maxims and my temper at the 
same moment, so I quitted Zeno for Aristippus, and conceive that plea- 
sure constitutes the naXov* In morality, I prefer Confucius to the Ten 
Commandments, and Socrates to St Paul, though the two latter agree 
in their opinion of marriage. In religion I favour the Catholic emanci- 
pation, but do not acknowledge the pope ; and I have refused to take 
the sacrament, because I do not think eating bread or drinking wine 
from the hand of an earthly vicar will make me an inheritor of heaven. 
I hold virtue in general, or the virtues severally, to be only in the dis- 
position, each a feeling, not a principle. I believe truth the prime attri- 
bute of the Deity ; and death an eternal sleep, at least of the body. 
You have here a brief compendium of the sentiments of the wicked 
George Lord Byron ; and, till I get a new suit, you will perceive I am 
badly clothed.” At nineteen, he quitted the university, and took up his 
residence at the family-seat of Newstead abbey, where he employed 
himself chiefly in amusement, and especially in aquatic sports and 
swimming. 

In 1807, while still at Newstead, he arranged his early productions, 
which he caused to be printed at Newark, under the title of ‘ Hours of 
Idleness, by George Gordon Lord Byron, a Minor,' These poems, 
although exhibiting some indication of the future poet, also betrayed 
several marks of juvenility and imitation, which induced the Edinburgh 
reviewers to notice the book in a style of insulting criticism. The 
ridicule produced by this critique roused the anger of the poet, who 
took revenge in his celebrated satire of ‘English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers/ The spirit of resentment is seldom very just ; and the anger, 
rather than the judgment of Byron, guided his pen on this occasion. It 
happened, too, singularly enough, that, owing to party and other predilec- 
tions, a number of the persons satirized in this poem, no long time after, 
were numbered among the friends of the author ; for which reason, after 
it had passed through four editions, he suppressed it. It is unpleasant 
to relate, that, about this time, Byron gave in to a career of dissipation, 
too prevalent among the youthful possessors of rank and fortune, when 
altogether uncontrolled. Thus his fortune became deeply involved 
before he had attained legal maturity, and his constitution much impaired 
by the excesses in which he spent it. This, however, was not a course 
to last ; and, in the year 1809, he determined to travel. Accordingly, 
in company with his fellow-collegian, John Cam Hobhouse, Esq., he 
emb^ked at Falmouth for Lisbon, and proceeded through the southern 
provinces of Spain to the Mediterranean. His subsequent peregrina- 
tions in Greece, Turkey, &c. need not be detailed here, having been 
r^ered.so femous by his noble poem of ‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
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He returned home in June, 1811, after an absence of t\YO years, and 
had not long arrived before he was summoned to Newstead, in conse- 
quence of the dangerous illness of his mother, who breathed her last 
before he could reach her. 

In 1812 he gave to the world the two first cantos of ^ Chiide Harold’s 
Pilgrimage.’ This assumption of the character of a wayward libertine, 
satiated by an over-cultivation of pleasure, into misanthropy, tedium, 
and listlessness, and that in such a manner that the application would 
necessarily be made to himself, afforded proof both of the perverted 
feeling and of the originality of Byron. There was, however, a bold- 
ness in the repulsive pex'sonification, and a force and an energy in the 
mode of supporting it, so indicative of great powders, that it at once 
produced its impression. Eulogy now flowed in from all quarters- Even 
those readers who disapproved the misanthropy and sombre views of human 
nature displayed in this extraordinary production, confessed its genius. 
Thus the feelings of admiration became general, and the strong current 
of fashion turning directly in his favour, his acquaintance was widely, 
not to say, universally, courted ; and his first entry on the stage of public 
life may be dated from this era. Nor were the manners, person, and 
conversation of Byron of a nature to dissipate the charm with which his 
talents had invested him. Although easy and affable in his general 
manners, the latent reserve of conscious genius was always observable ; 
added to which the associations connected wdth his identification with his 
own Chiide Harold excited a mysterious and indefinable curiosity. Even 
his physiognomy was eminently calculated to keep up the interest which 
he otherwise inspired ; the predominating expression of his fine features 
being that of deep and habitual thought, although, when engaged in 
interesting discussion, they as forcibly exhibited gaiety, indignation, 
and satire. Thus, in the imitative world of fashion, the enthusiastic 
looked on him to admire, the serious to admonish, and the soft with a 
desire to console. The latter sympathy he excited too powerfully in 
certain quarters, and a course of noxious intrigue was the consequence. 
It is more gratifying to observe, that, in the midst of all this license, he 
was capable of delicate and generous actions, of which a number of 
well-authenticated instances are on record. 

The quick and scrutinizing glance which he had cast on eastern 
character and manners was now manifested in the ^ Giaour,’ the ‘ Bride 
of Abydos,’ the ^ Corsair,’ (the copyright of which, as well as that of 
‘Chiide Harold,’ he gave to Mr Dallas,) ‘Lara,* and the ‘Siege of 
Corinth,’ which followed one another in quick succession. For parlia- 
mentary duties he seems to have a decided distaste ; and it was not until 
his return from the continent that he ventured to speak. He made his 
maiden speech in February, 1812, from the opposition bench, against 
the frame-work bill, and was argumentative and lively, if not very origi- 
nal. Having now become a character whose support might be of con- 
siderable consequence, he was congratulated aecordingiy- Another 
time, he addressed the house in support of Catholic emancipation, and 
a third and last time on presenting a petition from Major Cartwright 

On the 2d of January, 1815, he married Anna Isabella, only daugh- 
ter of Sir Ralph Millbanke Noel, baronet, to whom he had proposed 
himself a year before, and been rejected. The fortune received with his 
lady was not large, and his own having been previously much enthralled. 
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the reckless system of splendour which succeeded the marriage could 
not be long maintained; and after enduring considerable embarrass- 
ments, it was finally settled that Lady Byron, who had presented his 
lordship with a daughter on the 10th of December, should pay her 
father a visit, until better arrangements could be made. From this visit 
Lady Byron ultimately refused to return, and a formal separation ensued. 
Moore says, that shortly after the birth of her daughter, Lady Byron 
went to visit her parents ; they parted in the utmost kindness ; she wrote 
him a letter on the way full of playfulness and affection, and as soon as 
she arrived at Kirkby Mallory, her father wrote to inform Lord Byron 
that she would never return. This was at a time when his pecuniary , 
embarrassments had become intolerably pressing ; executions had been 
repeatedly in his house ; and for a wife to choose this time and manner 
to leave her husband would inspire a natural prejudice against her, unless 
there were grave reasons to justify her apparent want of sincerity and 
good feeling. Lady Byron explains her. conduct in a letter written to 
justify her parents from the charge of interfering on this occasion. She 
states that she believed her husband insane, and acted upon that impres- 
sion, both in leaving him and in writing her letter, choosing the tone 
and manner least likely to irritate his passions. She states that had she 
not considered him insane, she could not have borne with him so long. 
She endeavoured to obtain a separation, but the circumstances were not 
thought sufficient to make out the case of insanity. We are not sur- 
prised that such was her impression. Mr Moore mentions that Byron 
was in the habit of keeping fire-arms in his carriage and near his bed. 
Such extravagance was enough to excite her suspicion of his soundness 
of mind ; and there was nothing to quiet her apprehensions in his tem- 
per, which was grown irresistible by long indulgence of self-will ; he 
was wholly untaught to submit to those mutual concessions, which 
domestic happiness and harmony require. When we remember that 
his passions, which he himself describes as occasionally savage, were 
incensed by seeing his house repeatedly in possession of officers of the 
law, no wonder that all should have seemed like madness, to her even 
spirit and uniform feelings. We do not know how any one acquainted 
with the history of their attachment, could have anticipated any other 
result. The first mention of Lady Byron is found in Byron’s ‘ Journal.* 
A very pretty letter from Annabella, which I answered. What an odd 
situation and friendship is ours I without one spark of love on either 
side, and produced by circumstances which in general lead to coldness 
on one side an,d aversion on the other. She is a very superior woman, 
and very, little spoiled, which is strange in an heiress — a girl of twenty — 
a peeress that is. to be in her own right, an only child, and a sof^ante^ 

who has always had her own way. She is a poetess — mathematician 

metaphpician, and yet very kind, generous, and gentle, with very little 
pretension."' , Here it seems there was no love on either side. He says 
in another pjace, «a wife" would be the salvation of me;’* and this Mr 
Moore explains, by his conviction that « it was prudent to take refuge in 
marriage from those perplexities, which form the sequel of all less regular 
tie^” . These are ominous words. He offered himself at that time to 
Miss Millbanke, and was rejected ; on neither side was love either felt 
OT professed.’’ , In the meantime new entanglements, in which his heart 
was the ‘filing dupe of his fancy and vanity, came to engross the young 
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poet ; and still, as the usual penalties of such pursuits fallowed, he found 
himself sighing for the sober yoke of wedlock as some security against 
their recurrence.’’ Such is his friend’s account of the reasons of this con- 
nexion. Some time after this a friend advised him to marry, to which 
he assented, after much discussion.” He himself was for another appli- 
cation to Miss Millbanke, but his friend dissuaded him, on the ground 
that she was learned, and had then no fortune. He at last agreed that 
his friend should write a proposal to another lady; it was rejected. 
‘‘You see,” said Lord Byron, “ that Miss Millbanke is to be the person.” 
He immediately wrote to her, and his friend reading what he had writ- 
ten, said, “ this is really a very pretty letter ; it is a pity it should not go.” 
“Then it shall go,” said Lord Byron. It went, and the offer was 
accepted. In this way the most important action of his life was done. 
*He said, “ I must of course reform,’’ and with this shadow of a resolution, 
he went through the ceremony in a kind of thoughtless heaviness, which 
he was at no pains to conceal. What induced Lady Byron to risk her 
happiness in such an adventure, we cannot tell, unless she was ambitious 
of the glory of reforming such a man. If so, she did her part, by his 
own acknowledgment. “ I do not believe, and I must say it, in the dress 
of this bitter business, that there ever was a better, or even a brighter, 
kinder, more agreeable or more amiable being than Lady Byron. I 
never had, nor can have, any reproach to make her while with me.” 

Byron now left England, with an expressed resolution never to return. 
He crossed over to France, th^ough which he passed rapidly to Brussels, 
taking, on his way, a survey of the field of Waterloo. He then visited 
the banks of the Rhine, Switzerland, and the north of Italy, and for 
some time took up his abode at Venice. Here he was joined by Mr 
Hobhouse, who accompanied him on a visit to Rome, where he com- 
pleted his third canto of ‘ Childe Harold/ Not long after appeared the 
‘Prisoner of Chillon,’ a Dream, and other Poems; and in 1817, ‘Man- 
fred,’ a tragedy, and the ‘Lament of Tasso/ In one of his excursions 
from Italy, he resided for some time at Abydos, and thence proceeded 
to Tenedos and the island of Scio, where he likewbe staid three months ; 
during which time he visited every classical scene, and frequently slept 
in the peasants’ cottages, to whom his liberality made him a welcome 
•guest. He also visited several other islands, and at length repaired to 
Athens, where he sketched many of the scenes of the fourth and last 
canto of ‘ Childe Harold,’ which poem was published in 1818, and sus- 
tained the high reputation of the author. In the same year appeared 
the jeu d* esprit of ‘ Beppo,’ in the mixed and pointed manner of the Italian 
kyle of poetical humour, and marked by a tone of loose morality, which 
ripened into licentiousness in ‘Don Juan.’ In 1819 was published the 
romantic tale of ‘ Mazeppa,’ and the same year was marked by the com- 
mencement of ‘ Don Juan/ which his bookseller, Mr Murray, declined 
openly to publish. Of this celebrated production, it is as vain to deny 
the profligacy as the genius. In 1820 was published * Marino Faliero, 
Doge of Venice,’ a tragedy, written with an avowed attention to the 
exploded system of the dramatic unities, which too frequently subtracts 
from the interest all that it gives to more cold and classical qualities; nor 
did this effort of Byron’s prove an exception. The next year he 
addressed a letter to Mr W. Lisle Bowles, in defence of the poetical 
character of Pope, which had been rated very low in that writer’s life of 
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him. This dispute arose out of a disposition, in certain .critics, to 
ground poetical character exclusively on a tendency to deal with the 
primary associations connected with natural objects and affections, 
rather than on the more complex and factitious combinations produced 
by art and cultivation. This school not unfrequently pushes its theory 
to an extreme, as in the case of Pope, whom Byron, on the other hand, 
may have somewhat hyperbolically exalted. In the same year appeared 
the drama of < Sardanapalus,’ indisputably the finest of his tragic 
offspring ; the ^ Two Foscari,’ a tragedy ; and « Cain,’ a mystery. The 
last is a production of much power, but marked by the same rashness 
of speculation and recklessness of moral effect, which disfigure many of 
the author's productions. It is an attack upon the goodness of God, on 
the ground of the existence of evil. It represents him as the tyrant of 
the universe, delighting in the parasitical praises of his meaner creatures ; 
but whom all nobler spirits must regard with defiance. It is idle to say, 
by way of apology, that this attack upon the Divinity is broken up into 
paragraphs, with the names of Cain and Lucifer prefixed to them ; since 
what has been stated is the only sentiment of the work, unanswered and 
uncontradicted, to the impression of which everything is made to con- 
tribute. It accords but too well with earlier expressions of the feelings 
of the author. We might justify what has been said, by extracts from 
the poem ; but it would be necessary to quote passages, which no light 
occasion would excuse one for obtruding upon notice. 

When Byron quitted Venice, after visiting several parts of the Italian 
dominions of Austria, he settled at Pisa ; where he became connected 
with the Gamba family, in whose behalf he endured some inconvenience, 
which ended in the banishment of the Counts Gamba, and the open 
residence of the countess with Byron. In 1822, in conjunction with 
Mr Leigh Hunt, who, on invitation, had become his guest, and Mr 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, the periodical publication called the ‘ Liberal/ 
was commenced, which, principally owing to the unhappy fate of Mr 
Shelley, (who perished by the upsetting of a boat in the Mediterranean,) 
extended only to four numbers. In this work first appeared the ‘ Vision 
of Judgment,’ caused by the singularly ill-judged performance, under 
the same title, of Mr Southey. The publisher was prosecuted, and fined 
£100. ^ Heaven and Earth/ a mystery, also first appeared in the Liberal. 
It is founded on the supposed intercourse between angels and the daugh- 
ters of earth before the flood, and possesses great force and beauty. The 
latter cantos of ^ Don Juan,’ with ‘Werner,’ a tragedy, and the ‘ Deformed 
Transformed/ a fragment, bring up the rear of Byron’s performances. 

In the autumn of 1822, he quitted Paris, and wintered at Genoa, and 
now began to indulge those feelings in regard to the efforts of the Greeks 
to throw off the Mohammedan yoke, which determined him to lend them 
the aid of his person, purse, and influence. It would also appear, by 
some noble verses which have been printed since his death, that a secret 
consciousness of his career of action having too long been unworthy of 
him, induced him to seek a nobler species of distinction than one of mere 
self-engrossment and successful gallantry. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the general tendency of powerful minds, at a particular ' stage of 
existence, to break from the enthralments of pleasure and the senses, 
because it has been the great theme of allegory ever since allegory was 
mvented. In addition to being satiated with the usual enjoyments of a 
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dissipated man of rank, and disgusted with the sameness of common- 
place life, many circumstances contributed to render Byron an enthusiast 
for Greece, In common with many more, the associations connected 
with its illustrious history doubtless served to stimulate his concern for 
its modern degradation ; but in him these feelings were quickened by an 
acquaintance with its grand and beautiful scenery, its various races of 
wild and picturesque manners, and by the personal interest which he had 
already excited there. Whatever may have been the exact combination 
of motives, in August, 1823, he embarked, accompanied by five or six 
friends, in an English vessel, which he had hired for the purpose, 
and arrived at the commencement of the third campaign. He estab- 
lished himself some time in Cephalonia, and despatched his friends, 
Messrs Trelawney and Hamilton Brown, with a letter to the Greek 
government. The result of their information induced him to advance 
£12,000 for the relief of ^lissolunghi. The dissensions among the 
Greeks gave him great pain, and involved him in considerable difficul- 
ties, At length he sailed from Argostoli with two Ionian vessels, and, 
taking considerable specie on board, proceeded to Missolunghi, where, 
after considerable hazard and danger, and the loss of one of his vessels, 
he finally arrived, and was receiv^ with every mark of honour Grecian 
gratitude could devise. His influence was immediately salutary in the 
mitigation of the ferocity with which the war was waged on the part of 
the Greeks ; but it was much more difficult to produce union among 
their leaders. He immediately began to form a brigade of SuHotes, 
500 of whom were taken into his pay, with a view to an expedition 
against Lepanto ; but such was the disorderly and unsettled temper of 
these troops, that he was obliged to postpone it- This unexpected dis- 
appointment preyed on his spirits, and he was about this time attacked 
with a severe fit of epilepsy. He had subsequently other attacks, but 
at length the violence of the disorder began to yield to the skill of his 
physician, and he was recommended to remove, for a while, from the 
flat, marshy, and unhealthy site of Missolunghi, to Zante. This step, 
with his usual tenacity, he refused to take- “ I cannot quit Greece (he 
wrote to a friend) while there is a chance of my being even of (supposed) 
utility. There is a stake worth millions such as I am, and while I can 
stand at all, I must stand by the cause. While I say this, I am aware 
of the difficulties, dissensions and defects of the Greeks themselves ; but 
allowance must be made for them by all reasonable people.” On the 
expedition against Lepanto being given up, other projects were proposed 
with reference both to military operations and to congresses for uniting 
Eastern and Western Greece ; but, unhappily, the fatal moment was at 
hand which was to deprive the Greek cause of its firm and energetic 
friend. On the 9th of April, Byron, while riding out, got extremely 
wet ; and, scarcely recovered from the effects of his former disorder, a 
fever ensued, which, it is thought, might have yielded to copfooe bleed- 
ing in the first instance, but which, owing either to his own objection or 
the inaccurate opinion of the physician of the nature of the disease, was 
destined to prove fatal on the evening of the 19th April, 1824. 

‘‘ Many pictures have been paint^ of him (says a fair critic of his 
features) with various success ; but the excessive beauty of his lips 
escaped every painter and sculptoi% In their ceaseless play they repre- 
sented every emotion, whether pale with anger, curled in disdain^ 
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smiling in triumpli, or dimpled with archness and love/' ^ It would be 
injustice to the reader not to borrow from the same pencil a few more 
touches of portraiture. This extreme facility of expression was some- 

times painful, for I have seen him look absolutely ugly — I have seen 
him look so hard and cold, that you must hate him, and then, in a 
moment brighter than the sun, with such playful softness in his look, 
such affectionate eagerness kindling in his eyes, and dimpling his lips 
into something more sweet than a smile, that you forgot the man, the 
Lord Byron, in the picture of beauty presented to you, and gazed with 
intense curiosity — I had almost said — as if to satisfy yourself, that thus 
looked the god of poetry, the god of the Vatican, when he conversed 
with the sons and daughters of man." — His head,” says Mr Moore, 
was remarkably small, — so much so as to be rather out of proportion 
with his face. The forehead, though a little too narrow, was high, and 
appeared more so from his having his hair (to preserve it, as he said) 
shaved over the temples ; while the glossy, dark-brown curls, clustering 
over his head, gave the finish to its beauty. When to this is added, that 
his nose, though handsomely, was rather thickly shaped, that his teeth were 
white and regular, and his complexion colourless, as good an idea per- 
haps as it is in the power of mere words to convey may be conceived of 
his features.” — The following passage from Dr Millingen’s ‘Memoir’ may 
also be acceptable to our readers : — “ Before we proceeded to embalm 
the body,” says the young surgeon, “ we could not refrain from pausing, 
in silent contemplation, on the lifeless clay of one, who, but a few days 
before, was the hope of a whole nation, and the admiration of the civi- 
lized world. After consecrating a few moments to the feelings such a 
spectacle naturally inspired, we could not but admire the perfect sym- 
metry of his body. Nothing could surpass the beauty of the forehead ; 
its height was extraordinary, and the protuberances under which the 
nobler intellectual faculties are supposed to reside, were strongly pro- 
nounced. His hair, which curled naturally, was quite grey ; the mus- 
tachios light coloured. His physiognomy had suffered little alteration ; 
and still preserved the sarcastic, haughty expression which habitually 
characterized it. The chest was broad, and high vaulted ; the waist 
very small, the pelvis narrow. .... The only blemish of his 
body, which might otherwise have vied with that of Apollo himself, was 
the congenital malconfonnation of his left foot and leg.” 

During his illness, some fine traits of humanity and feeling for his 
attendants were exhibited by Byron, and nearly his last words, previous 
to sinking into the lethargy which ended in death, were, “ My wife, my 
child, ^ sister I — you know all — you must say all.” His utterance 
then failed him, as it had previously done in reference to the same near 
connexions. Thus, -in his 37th year, prematurely died this extraordinary 
genius, to the deep affliction of the people whose cause he had espoused, 
who decreed every possible public testimony of theiir sorrow. Nor was 
his death a subject of less regret to many, who looked for a noble recom- 
pen^, in the maturity of his life, for the faults of its commencement and 
preceding progress. Many of his errors were evidently the result of a 
too early release from all discipline and control, and the neglect which 
family circumstances had thrown around him. In other respects, the 
vices and failings of Byron, undeniable, it is true, were much magnified 
by the peculiarity of his genius and character, which atti*acted an inten- 
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shy of observation to all Tvhich concerned him* The disposition of the 
public at once to admire and condemn, accompanied as it was with an 
involuntary tendency to confound the character of the poet with som^ 
of the most romantic creations of his imagination, however it might annoy 
him in the first instance, in the sequel too obviously nurtured a degree 
of personal vanity, which formed one of the greatest weaknesses of his 
character. Common-place censure produces little effect when coupled 
with great admiration, and still less is effected by the virulence of party 
attack, or by direct personal hostility. The morals of Byron, on the 
score of gallantry, his carelessness of female reputation, and hasty and 
vindictive spirit of resentment, are altogether indefensible; but it is 
certain that they were mixed up with great humanity, benevolence and 
generosity. It was evident, too, from his death and many other circum- 
stances, that, whatever his pride and resentment at being so decisively 
abandoned, he nurtured the natural feelings of a husband and father 
deep in his bosom. 

The body of Byron was brought to England, and laid in state in 
London. It was subsequently interred near his own seat of Newstead 
abbey, where a plain marble slab merely records his name and title, 
date of death, and age. Besides bis own legitimate child and heiress, 
Byron left another daughter in Italy, to whom he bequeathed £5000, 
on the condition of her not marrying an Englishman. The successor 
to, his estate and title was his cousin, Captain George Anson Byron, of 
the royal navy. 


BORN A, n. 1764. — ^DIED A. D. 1826. 

This celebrated singer was a native of Cornwall. He was the son of 
a respectable medical gentleman. Displaying an early taste music, 
he was, at the age of eight years, placed in the choir of Exeter cathe- 
dral, under the care of Jackson, the celebrated composer. Here be 
remained six or seven years, when a truant disposition induced him, in 
1779, to enter on board the Formidable man-of-war, of 98 guns, under 
the command of Captain Cleland. On the West India station he 
changed his ship, and served on board the Eaisonnable, of 64 guns, 
then commanded by Lord Hervey, where his vocal powers and spright- 
liness of character endeared him to the officers and men. In this ship 
he attracted the notice of Admiral Pigot, commander of the fleet, who 
frequently sent for Incledon, and sang catches and glees with him anc 
Admiral Hughes. He returned to England in 1783, when Admiral 
Pigot, Lord Mulgrave, and Lord Hervey, gave him letters of recom- 
mendation to Mr Sheridan and the late Mr Colman; the manager, 
however, was blind to his merits, and Incledon, determined to try his 
talents on the stage, joined Collins’s company at Southampton, where 
his first theatrical essay was as Alphopso, in the ^ Castle of AndalusiaJ 
Here he continued upwards of a year, when he was engaged at Bath, 
where he attracted much of the public attention,, and obtained the patron- 
age of Rauzzini, who not only took him under his tuition, but introduced 
him in his concerts. 

VIII. 2 M 
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He was a great fevourite at the Noblemen’s Catch club, which he 
assisted in establishing; and Dr Harrington, the eminent physician, was 
his particular friend. 

Having again applied in vain at the London theatres, he accepted an 
engagement at Vauxhall; but in the ensuing winter, (October, 1790,) 
made his first appearance at Covent Garden, as Dermot, in the ‘ Poor 
Soldier,’ with so much success as to obtain a permanent situation, on 
liberal terms. For many seasons Incledon sang with great 6clat at the 
Lent oratorios ; he frequently visited Irefknd, where no singer, not even 
Mrs Billington, was ever more caressed ; and subsequently to the ter- 
mination of his regular engagements at the London theatres, he crossed 
the Atlantic, and made a vocal tour through great part of the United 
States, though, as is said, without any solid pecuniary advantage. Of 
late years somewhat neglected, perhaps, for newer favourites in the 
metropolis, bis engagements were chiefly of a provincial nature. Styling 
himself ‘ The Wandering Melodist,’ he was accustomed to give a vocal 
entertainment of his own, which was generally received with great favour. 
He was, we believe, in the arrangement of one of these plans at Wor- 
cester, when, about the commencement of 1826, he was suddenly seized 
with a paralytic affection, which, in the course of a few weeks, terminated 
his life. 

Incledon, though a convivial, was by no means an improvident man. 
Before his second union he settled all his fortune, the result of his pro- 
fessional exertions for many years, on the children of his first marriage, 
nor was he wanting in industry to create a new fortune. It is true, his 
farewell-benefits in London were a small tax on his friends, for he was 
fond of ^^more last words;” but they must have been saving indeed 
who begrudged the price of a ticket to so old a favourite as Charles 
Incledon. 

Incledon’s voice was of extraordinary power, both in the natural and 
falsetto. The former, from A to G, a compass of about fourteen notes, 
was full and open, neither partaking of the reed nor the string, and sent 
forth without the smallest artifice ; and such was its ductility, that when 
he pianissimo it retained its original ductility. His falsetto — which 
he could use from D to E or F, or about ten notes — was rich, sweet, and 
brilliant, though we certainly are of opinion that music, like beauty, is 
when “ unadorned adorned the most.” He excelled in the pure and 
energetic English ballad, such as ‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ and ‘ the Storm,’ 
the bold and cheering hunting-song, or the love-song of Shield, breath- 
ing the chaste simple grace of genuine English melody, 

BORN A.n. 1758. — DIED A. D. 1826- 

Mr Pinkerton claimed descent from an ancient family seated at 
Pinkerton, near Dunbar. His grandfather was a worthy and honest 
yeoman at Dalserf, who had a numerous family. As presbyterians at 
that time abounded in the west of England, there was considerable 
intercourse between them and those of Scotland. 

^ Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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James Pinkerton, father of our subject, settled in Somersetshire, where 
having acquired a moderate property as a dealer in hair, (an article, as 
wigs were generally worn, then much in request,) he returned to his 
native country about 1755, and married Mrs Bowie — whose maiden 
name was Heron — ^the widow of a respectable merchant at Edinburgh, 
who brought him an increase of fortune, and three children. James, 
the eldest, joined the army as a volunteer, and was slain at the battle of 
Minden, his brother Robert succeeding to an estate in Lanarkshire left 
by their father. 

John Pinkerton, the youngest son, was born in Edinburgh, February 
17th,' 1758, After acquiring the rudiments of education at a small school 
kept by an old woman at Gran gegate- Side, near that city, where was a 
house belonging to his mother, he was, in 1764, removed to the gram- 
mar school at Lanark, kept by Mr Thomson, who married the sister of 
the poet of that name. 

Inheriting from his father a portion of hypochondriacism, young Pink- 
erton was always a diffident boy, and he neither entered into competition 
with his schoolfellows in education, nor joined in their boisterous but 
healthy amusements. At school he was generally the second or third 
of his class, but nothing remarkable distinguished this period, except 
one incident: — Mr Thomson one day ordered the boys to translate a 
part of Livy into English ; when he came to young Pinkerton’s version, 
he read it silently to himself, then, to the great surprise of the boys, 
walked quickly out of the school, iDut soon returned with a volume of 
Hooke's Roman History, in which the same part of Livy was trans- 
lated. He read both aloud, and gave his decided opinion in favour of 
his disciple's translation, which not a little flattered boyish vanity, and 
perhaps sowed in him the first seeds of authorship- 

After being six years at school, the last year of which only was dedi- 
cated to the Greek, he returned to the house of his family near Edin- 
burgh. His father having some dislike to university education, John 
was kept in a kind of solitary confinement at home ; and this parent, 
being of a severe and morose disposition, his durance little tended to 
give much firmness to his nerves. An hour or two passed every day in 
attending a French teacher : and, in his eagerness to attain this language, 
he had totally lost his Greek, and nearly his Latin also ; but soon after, 
meeting with Rollings Ancient History, and observing references to 
the original authors, he bought the History of Justinus, &c. and soon 
recovered his Latin, so as to write, when he was about thirteen years of 
age, tolerable fragments in that language. He afterwards studied 
mathematics two or three years, under Mr Ewing, an able teacher at 
Edinburgh, and proceeded as far as the doctrine of infinites. 

Intended for the profession of the law, young Pinkerton was articled 
to Mr William Aytoun, an eminent writer to the signet, with whom he 
served a clerkship of five years. He did not, however, neglect the cul- 
tivation of his mind, and having felt the witchery of verse by reading 
Beattie's Minstrel, and other poems, he wrote an elegy, called ^ Craig- 
miller Castle,' which he dedicated to Dr Beattie. This production, 
which was published in 1776, was followed by the composition of one 
or two tragedies, but they were never printed. 

In 1780, soon after the expiration of his clerkship, his father died ; 
and being often disappointed in procuring uncommon books at Edin- 
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burgli} he visited l/ondoiij where the size and extent oF the booksellers 
catalogues are said to have formed his sole motive for wishing to fix his 
residence. This determination was confirmed by the bankruptcy of 
some merchants in Glasgow, who held about £1000 of his father’s 
money, all which was lost. He accordingly went to Scotland in the 
spring of 1781, took up the remaining sums lying in mercantile hands, 
and, returning to England, settled in the neighbourhood of London, in 
the winter of that year. 

In 1781, Mr Pinkerton published in octavo, ‘ Rimes,’ as he peculiarly 
chose to designate some minor poems ; and ‘Hardyknute, an Heroic Bal* 
lad, now first published complete []a Second Part being added] ; with the 
other more approved Scottish Ballads, and some not hitherto made public, 
in the Tragic Style.’ To which were prefixed, ‘ Two Dissertations : 1, 
On the Oral Tradition of Poetry ; 2. On the Tragic Ballad small 8vo. 
In 1782, he published ‘ Two Dithyrambic Odes : 1. On Enthusiasm ; 
2, To Laughter;’ 4to.: and ‘ Tales in Verse,* also, in the same year. 

From his boyish days Mr Pinkerton had been fond of collecting 
medals, minerals, and other curiosities ; and having received from a lady 
in Scotland a rare coin of Constantine, on his Sarmatian victory, which 
she had taken as a farthing, he soon laid the foundation of a little col- 
lection, and used to read Addison’s Dialogues on Medals, with infinite 
delight. These pursuits led him to see the defects of common books on 
the subject, and he drew up a manual and tables for his own use, which 
sifterwards grew to the excellent and complete Essay on Medals, the 
first edition of which was published by Dodsley, in two octavo volumes, 
1784. He was materially assisted in its completion by the late Mr 
Southgate of the British Museum, and Mr Douce. The third and last 
edition was edited by Mr Harwood. 

In 1785, Mr Pinkerton surprised the literary world with a very 
extraordinary performance entitled, * Letters of Literature,’ under the 
assumed name of Robert Heron. In this work he depreciated the 
ancient authors, in a manner which called forth the indignation of the 
poet Cowper; and criticised the best of the moderns, with an air of 
assurance that could not have been warranted even by the most con- 
firmed character for taste, learning, and judgment. He had also the 
vanity to recommend a new system of orthography, more fantastical and 
absurd, if possible, than that which his countryman, Mr Elphinstone, 
endeavoured with so much zeal to introduce. Unfortunately too, it 
iliappened that the odium of the performance actually alighted on a 
‘ countryman of his, whose name was in reality Robert Heron, and who 
was just then' coining befpre the public as an author. However, this 
book obtained for Mr Pinkerton an introduction to Horace Walpole, 
through whom he became acquaitited with Gibbon the historian, who 
recommended him to the booksellers as a fit person to translate the 
English Monkish Historians, a work which, had the proposal met with 
encouragement, might have tended to a more generally diffused know- 
ledge of the history of the middle ages. On the death of his patron, 
the earl of Orford, Mr Pinkerton sold a collection of his lordship’s 
remarks, witticisms, and letters, to the proprietors* of the ^ Monthly 
Magazine,’ in which miscellany they appeared periodically, under the 
title of Walpoli^na, and when exhausted, the whole were reprinted in two 
small volumes, with a portrait of the gifted nobleman. 
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In 1786, Mr Pinkerton edited two octavo volumes, entitled, ‘Ancient 
Scottish Poems, never before in Print; but now published from the 
Manuscript Collections of Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington, Knight, 
Lord Privy Seal of Scotland, and a Senator of the College of Justice: 
comprising Pieces written from about 1420 till 1586. With large 
Notes and a Glossary/ 

In 1787, Mr Pinkerton published in two volumes 12mo, under the 
feigned name of H. Bennet, M.A., ‘The Treasury of Wit; being a 
methodical Selection of about Twelve Hundred of the best Apophthegms 
and Jests ; from Books in several Languages,' — a compilation pro- 
nounced to be much superior to most of the kind. It was accompanied 
by many just and pertinent observations, in a discourse on wit and 
humour, considered under the four different heads, — Serious Wit, Comic 
Wit, Serious Humour, and Comic Humour. The same year produced 
in one volume 8vo. his well-known ‘ Dissertation on the Origin and 
Progress’ of the Scythians or Goths, being an Introduction to the Ancient 
and Modern History of Europe;' and though he figured afterwards in 
many other walks of literature, the prejudices embalmed in that extraor- 
dinary production continued to the end to bold almost the undivided 
possession of his mind. He seriously believed that the Irish, the Scotch 
Highlanders, and the Welsh, the Bretons, and the Spanish Biscayans, 
are the only surviving descendants of the original population of Europe, 
and that in them, their features, their manners, their history, every 
philosophic eye may trace the unimproved and unimprovable savage, 
the Celt. He maintained in every company that he was ready to drop 
his theory altogether the moment any one could point out to him a single 
person of intellectual eminence sprung from an unadulterated line of 
Celtic ancestry. He used to appeal boldly to the History of Bulaw, 
in particular; asking what one great man the Celtic races of Wales, 
Ireland, or Scotland, had yet contributed to the rolls of fame ? And 
it must be owned that he had studied family-genealogies so indefatiga- 
bly, that it was no easy matter to refute him without preparation. If 
you mentioned Burke, “What," said he, “a descendant of De Bourg? 
class that high Norman chivalry with the riff-rafiT of O's and Macs ? 
Show me a great O, and I am clone.” He delighted to prove that the 
Scotch Highlanders had never had but a few great captains — such as 
Montrose, Dundee, the first duke of Argyle — and these w'ere all Goths ; 
— the two first, Lowlanders ; the last a Norman, a de Campo hello / 
The aversion he had for the Celtic name extended itself to every persoir 
and every thing that had any connection with the Celtic countries- 

In 1789, Mr Pinkerton published in octavo, a collection of ancient 
Latin ‘Lives of the Scottish Saints,* a work w^hich greatly tended 
to illustrate the early history of his native country. It is now a scarce 
volume, no more than one hundred copies of it having been printed. 
This was soon after followed by a new and greatly enlarged edition of 
his ‘ Essay on Medals,' which has become the standard work for inform- 
ation on that interesting and useful subject. In the same fruitful year 
he published an edition of ‘ The Bruce, or the History of Robert, King 
of Scotland, written in Scottish verse, by John Barbour,’ 3 vols. Bvo. 

In 1790, this prolific writer again put forth some of his numismatic 
researches, in ‘ The Medallic History of England to the Revolution,* 
4to: and published ‘An Inquiry into^the History of Scotland, preced- 
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ing the reign of Malcolm III. or 1056 ; including the authentic History 
of that Period 2 vols. 8vo. (republished in 1795,) with some addi- 
tional observations, containing replies to the various reviews, &c. In 
1792, he edited three octavo volumes of ^ Scottish Poems,’ reprinted from 
scarce editions. 

Our author’s next important literary labours were the lives to 'Icono- 
graphia Scotlca, or Portraits of Illustrious Persons of Scotland, with 
biographical hTotes,* 2 vols. 8vo. 1795-— -1797 ; and to the ‘ Scottish 
Gallery, or Portraits of eminent Persons of Scotland, with their charac- 
ters,’ 8vo. 1799. His ^Modern Geographj^ digested on a new plan,’ 
appeared first in two quarto volumes, in 1802 ; a second edition, 
published in 1807, consists of three ; and there is an abridgment in a 
single octavo. In 1806 Mr Pinkerton travelled to the French capital, 
and on his return published his observations, under the title of 
* Recollections of Paris,’ 2 vols. 8vo. Subsequently he was employed 
in editing a ‘ General Collection of Voyages and Travels,’ which was 
extended to nineteen volumes quarto ; a ‘ New Modern Atlas,’ in 
parts, both which works commenced in 1809. For a short time, the 
‘ Critical Review,' with but little success, was under his superintendence. 

Mr Pinkerton’s, last original work was ‘ Petralogy, or a Treatise on 
Rocks,' 2 vols. 8vo. 1811; but in 1814, still pursuing his attacks on 
the Celts, he republished, in two octavo volumes, his ‘Inquiry into the 
History of Scotland,’ together with his ‘ Dissertation on the Origin and 
Progress of the Scythians or Goths.’ 

Mr Pinkerton in the later years of his life resided almost entirely in 
Paris. His appearance was that of a very little and very thia old man, 
with a small, sharp, yellow face, thickly pitted by the small-pox, and 
decked with a pair of green spectacles. He was an eccentric, but 
highly industrious literary workman ; and his talents, though in some 
instances ill directed, were commensurate with undertakings of no 
ordinary rank in literature. 

BORN A.n. 1755.— DIED A. D. 1826. 

This artist, whose labours have thrown such a lustre on British art, 
was the, son of a moulder of plaster figures, who kept a shop in New 
Street, Covent Garden. His pictorial talents were early developed, and 
mildness and docility of his character when a boy procured for him 
6ie favourable regards of several friends who took a pleasure in aiding 
and encouraging the young artist In his fifteenth year he became a 
student in the Royal academy, and gained the silver medal. His first 
serious eflTort as a sculptor was a figure of Neptune, in wax, which he 
exhibited in 1770. His chief companions at the academy were Blake 
Stothard. “With Blake in particular,” says Allan Cunningham, 
‘‘he loved to dream and muse, and give shape, and sometimes colour, to 
those thick-coming fancies in which they both partook.” In a contest 
tor the academy’s gold medal, Fiaxman was defeated by Engleheart, 
though all the probationers and students seemed confidently to anticipate 
an award in his fevour. While pursuing his studies, our young artist at 
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first chiefly maintained himself by modelling small groups in very low* 
relief, for the Wedgewoods’ porcelain manufactory. His labours evert 
in this humble department of the profession were of national importance. 

The Etruscan* vases and the architectural ornaments of Greece supplied 
him with the finest shapes : these he embellished with his own inventions> 
and a taste for forms of elegance began to be diflPused over the land. 
Rude and unseemly shapes were no longer tolerated, and the eye grow- 
ing accustomed to elegance, desired to have this new luxury at table.’" 

During the ten years which preceded 1782, Flaxman exhibited about 
thirteen different works at the Royal academy. None of these were in 
marble, or exceeded half the size of life, — a pretty clear indication that 
their author was still struggling with poverty, and the embarrassmentsf 
attendant upon limited finances. In 1782 he married an amiable and 
accomplished lady, in whose society and conversation the chief happi- 
ness of his future life consisted. He loved her tenderly, and when she 
died in 1820, something like a lethargy came over his own spirit : the 
world continued to applaud and encourage him, but he was no longer 
to be roused to high exertion in his art. 

In the spring of 1787 he set off for Italy, accompanied by his wife> 
for the purpose of studying the immortal works of art which are treasured 
up in Rome. It was during his residence in that city that he executed 
his series of designs illustrative of the three great poets, Homer, ^schy- 
lus, and Dante. Of the Iliad there are in all thirty-nine illustrations* 
To the Odyssey he has dedicated thirty-four. Of the designs from. 
Dante, thirty-eight are taken from the Hell, thirty-eight from the PurK 
gatory, and thirty-three from the Paradise. Simplicity, dignity, and 
the same calm repose which mark the productions of ancient art, are 
the chief characteristics of these splendid series of conceptions, whicht 
have excited the admiration of the first connoisseurs and artists of the 
age. Yet strange to say, England does not possess a single group, or 
bas relief, executed from them. At subsequent periods he executed 
numerous illustrations of the Pilgrim’s Progress, forty designs for 
Sotheby's translation of Oberon, and thirty-six designs from Hesiod*. 
While in Italy, our artist executed in marble, a small-size group of 
Cephalus and Aurora for Mr Thomas Hope, one of his earliest patrons ; 
and likewise a heroic group, also in marble, representing the fury of 
Athamas, from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. He also attempted the restorar- 
tion of the celebrated torso of Hercules, but in this he, for once, disap- 
pointed the expectations of his friends. The fragment which he ven- 
tured to complete is by many regarded as the finest relic of ancient 
sculpture extant, and his biographer justly remarks that in such a case> 
the most glorious conception, and the most beautiful workmanship, were 
sure to fall far short of what imagination might suppose the lost portionab 
to have been. 

After having spent upwards of seven years in Rome, and having been' 
elected a member of several Italian academies, Flaxman returned ta 
London, where he continued to reside till his death. His first great 
work after his return was a monument to the earl of Mansfield, for 
which he received £2,500. Of this work Cunningham says : The 
statue of Mansfield is calm, simple, severe, and solitary — ^he sits alone> 
‘above all pomp, all passion, and all pride,’ and there is that in his look 
which would embolden the innocent, and strike terror into the guiltyJ* 
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In 1800, he was elected a member of the Royal academy, on which 
occasion he presented that body with a fine marble group of Apollo and 
Marpessa. When the object of the grand Naval pillar was first agitated, 
FJaxman conceived the magnificent design of a statue of Britannia, two 
hundred feet high, which he proposed to erect on Greenwich hill. The 
proposal startled the committee of public taste, and was carped at by 
the witlings of the day, but its author was more deeply grieved at the 
inability of the public -mind to entertain his magnificent conception, than 
at the ridicule with which it was treated by some, and the disappoint- 
ment which the rejection of his scheme created to himself. 

In 1810, the Royal academy created a professorship of sculpture, and 
bestowed it upon Flaxman. The lectures which he delivered from this 
chair have been published since his death. They are six in number ; 
tbeir composition is less graceful and tone more subdued than might 
have been expected in any thing of the kind from Flaxman ; but they 
contain a number of valuable remarks and much sound criticism, and, 
upon the whole, furnish a valuable manual to the young sculptor. At 
the time of his wife’s death, our artist was in the zenith of his fame. 
Amongst the finest of his latter productions wera his Psyche, the Pas- 
toral Apollo, and a group of the archangel Michael vanquishing Satan. 
But the most remarkable was the Shield of Achilles, modelled for 
Rundell and Bridge, the eminent silversmiths, in 1818. The diameter 
of this magnificent circle is three feet, and the description of Homer has 
been strictly followed in it. The figures are generally about six inches 
high, and vary in relief, from the smallest possible swell to half an inch. 
Four casts of it in silver were taken for the king, the duke of York, 
Lord Lonsdale, and the duke of Northumberland. 

Flaxman died on the 7th of December, 1826, of an inflammation of 
the lungs. He was small in stature, and slightly formed, his forehead 
was fine, and his eyes large and sparkling. His dress, manners, and 
mode of life, were simple in the extreme. 

Flaxman,*' says Mr Thomas Campbell, “had but few native prede- 
cessors in our island since the art-desolating Reformation. Bankes, his 
immediate predecessor, had great merit ; and his expression respecting 
Flaxman, which was repeated to me by one who heard it, may remind 
us of Dryden speaking of Milton — ^he said of Flaxman, ‘ This little man 
cuts us all out in sculpture.’ Flaxman excelled not, like Canova, in 
4nished execution, but in composition and design. He brought to the 
art expansion of fancy, elevation of thought, and a holy beauty of feel- 
ing. His female forms may want finished luxuriance, but they have a 
ebwh B^iore expr^ve and mexpressible from the vestal purity of his 
sentiment, than finish could have given them. From Penelope to the 
modern female he sweetens and sanctifies our admiration of woman. His 
fondness for simplicity sought for that quality in every age and example, 
and he was not only a severe student of the antique, but was suspected 
of having imbibed from his admiration of Donatello, and the Pisani, an 
overvleaning to the example of the half-gothic revivers of art. But still, 
this error was the excess of a bold and simple taste. In alto, mezzo, 
aad basso-relievo, he stands pre-eminent since the revival of the arts.” 
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BORN A. D. 1757. DIED A. D. 1826. 

This celebrated critic was born of humble patronage, at Ashburton, 
in April, 1757. ‘‘ The resources of my mother,” he says in his auto- 

biographical sketch, “ were very scanty. They arose from the rent of 
three or four small fields. With these, however, she did what she 
could for me ; and as soon as I was old enough to be trusted out of her 
sight, sent me to a schoolmistress of the name of Parret, from whom I 
learned in due time to read. I cannot boast much of my acquisitions 
at this school, they consisted merely of the contents of the ‘ Child's 
Spelling Book;’ but from my mother, who had stored up the literature 
of a country town, which about half a century ago amounted to little 
more than what was disseminated by itinerant ballad-singers, or rather 
readers, I had acquired much curious knowledge of ‘ Catskin,’ and the 
‘ Golden Bull,' and the ‘ Bloody Gardener,' and many other histories 
equally instructive and amusing." 

At a tender age GifiTord was left an orphan by the death of his last 
surviving parent. I was not quite thirteen,” he says, when this 
happened ; my little brother was hardly two ; and we had not a rela- 
tion nor a friend in the world. Every thing that was left was seized 

by a person of the name of C ^ for money advanced to my mother. 

It may be supposed that I could not dispute the justice of the claims> 
and as no one else interfered, he was suffered to do as he liked. My 
little brother was sent to the alms-house, whither his nurse followed 
him out of pure affection, and I was taken to the house of the person X 
have just mentioned, who was also my godfather. Respect for the 
opinion of the town (which, whether correct or not, was, that he had 
repaid himself by the sale of my mother’s effects,) induced him to send 
me again to school, where I was more diligent than before, and more 
successful. I grew fond of arithmetic, and my master began to distin- 
guish me; but these golden days were over in less than three months. 

C sickened at the expense ; and as the people were now indifferent 

to my fate, he looked round for an opportunity of ridding himself of a 
useless charge. He had previously attempted to engage me in the 
drudgery of husbandry. I drove the plough for one day to gratify 
him, but I left it with a firm resolution to do so no more; and, in 
despite of his threats and promises, adhered to my determination. In 
this I was guided no less by necessity than will. During my father’s 
life, in attempting to clamber up a table I had fallen backward and 
drawn it after me ; its edge fell upon my breast, and I never recovered 
the effects of the blow, of which I was made extremely sensible on any 
extraordinary exertion. Ploughing, therefore, was oift of the question> 
and, . as I have already said, I utterly refused to follow it. As I could 

write and cypher, (as the phrase is,) C next thought of sending 

me to Newfoundland to assist in a store-house. For this purpose he 
negotiated wdth a Mr Holdesworthy of Dartmouth, w'ho agreed to fit 
me out, I left Ashburton with little expectation of seeing it again, 
and indeed with little care, and rode with my godfather to the dwelling 
of Mr Holdesworthy, On seeing me, this great man observed, with a 
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look of pity and contempt, that I was too small, and sent me away 
sufficiently mortified. I expected to be very ill received by my god- 
father, but he said nothing. He did not, however, choose to take me 
back himself, but sent me in the passage boat to Totness, from whence 
I was to walk home. On the passage the boat was driven by a mid- 
night storm on the rocks, and I escaped with life almost by miracle. 
My godfather had now humbler views for me, and I had little heart to 
resist any thing. He proposed to send me on board one of the Torbay 
fishing boats; I ventured, however, to remonstrate against this, and the 
matter was compromised by my consenting to go on board a coaster. 
A coaster was speedily found for me at Brixham, and thither I went, 
when little more than thirteen. My master, whose name was Full, 
though a gross and ignorant, was not an ill-natured man, at least not 
to me; and my mistress used me with unvarying kindness, moved, 
perhaps, by my weakness and tender years. In return I did what I 
could to requite her, and ray good-will was not overlooked. Our vessel 
was not very large, nor our crew very numerous. On ordinary occa- 
sions, such as short trips to Dartmouth, Plymouth, &c. it consisted 
only of my master, an apprentice nearly out of his time, and myself : 
when we had to go farther, to Portsmouth for example, an additional 
hand was hired for the voyage. In this vessel (the Two Brothers) I 
continued nearly a twelvemonth; and here I got acquainted with 
nautical terms, and contracted a love for the sea, which a lapse of 
thirty years has but little diminished. It will be easily conceived that 
my life was a life of hardship. I was not only a ‘ ship-boy on the high 
and giddy mast,* but also in the cabin, where every menial office fell to 
my lot ; yet, if I was restless and discontented, I can safely say, it was 
not so much on account of this, as of my being precluded from all pos- 
sibility of reading ; as my master did not possess, nor do I recollect 
seeing, during the whole time of my abode with him, a single book of 
any description, except the * Coasting Pilot/ As my lot seemed to be 
cast, however, I was not negligent in seeking such information as pro- 
mised to be useful; and I therefore frequented, at my leisure hours, 
such vessels as dropt into Torbay. On attempting to get on board one 
of these, which I did at midnight, I missed my footing and fell into the 
sea. The floating away of the boat alarmed the man on deck, who 
came to the ship’s side just in time to see me sink. He immediately 
threw out several ropes, one of which providentially (for I was uncon- 
scious of it) entangled itself about me, and I was drawn up the sur^ce 
till a boat could be got round. The usual methods were taken to 
recover me, and I awoke in bed the next morning, remembering nothing 
but the horror I felt, when I first found myself unable to cry out for 
assistance-’* 

At the age of fourteen, his godfather bound him apprentice to a 
shoemaker. « The family,’* he says, consisted of four journeymen, 
two sons about my own age, and an apprentice somewhat older. In 
these there was nothing remarkable ; but my master himself was the 
strangest creature I He was a presbyterian, whose reading was entirely 
confined to the small tracts published on the Exeter controversy. As 
these (at least his portion of them) were all on one side, he entertained 
no doubt of Uieir infallibility, and being noisy and disputatious, was 
STire to siknce his opponents ; and became, in consequence of it, 
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intolerably arrogant and conceited. He was not, however, indebted 
solely to his knowledge of the subject for his triumph : he was possessed 
of ‘ Penning s Dictionary,’ and he made a most singular use of it. His 
custom was to fix on any word in common use, and then to get by 
heart the synonym or periphrasis by which it was explained in the 
book; this he constantly substituted for the other, and as his opponents 
were commonly ignorant of his meaning, his victory was complete. 
With such a man I was not likely to add much to my stock of know- 
ledge, small as it was ; and, indeed, nothing could well be smallei*. At 
this period I had read nothing but a black-letter romance, called 
‘Parismus and Parisraenus,’ and a few loose magazines which my 
mother had brought from South Molton. The Bible, indeed, I was 
well acquainted with ; it was the favourite study of my grandmother, 
and reading it frequently with her had impressed it strongly on my 
mind; these then, with the ^Imitation’ of Thomas ^ Kempis, wbich I 
used to read to my mother on her death-bed, constituted the whole of 
my literary acquisitions. As I hated my new profession with a perfect 
hatred, I made no progress in it; and was consequently little regarded 
in the family, of which I sunk by degrees into the common drudge. 
This did not much disquiet me, for my spirits were now humbled. I 
did not, however, quite resign the hope of one day succeeding to Mr 
Hugh Smerdon, (his schoolmaster,) and therefore secretly prosecuted 
my favourite study at every interval of leisure. These intervals were 
not very frequent, and when the use I made of them was found out, 
they w^ere rendered still less so. I could not guess the motives for this 
at first ; but at length I discovered that my master destined his young- 
est son for the situation to which I aspired. I possessed at this time 
but one book in the world : it was a ‘ Treatise on Algebra,’ given to 
me by a young woman, who had found it in a lodging-house. I con- 
sidered it as a treasure, but it was a treasure locked up ; for it supposed 
the reader to be well acquainted with simple equation, and I knew 
nothing of the matter. My master’s son had purchased ‘ Fenning’s 
Introduction :’ this was precisely what I wanted, but he carefully con*- 
ceal’ed it fi’om me, and I was indebted to chance alone for stumbling 
upon his hiding-place. I sat up for the greatest part of several nights 
successively, and before he suspected that his treatise was discovered, 

I had completely mastered it. I could now enter upon my own ; and 
that carried me pretty far into the science. This was not done without 
difficulty ; I had not a faithing on earth, nor a friend to give me one ; 
pen, ink, and paper, therefore, — in despite of the flippant remark of 
Lord Orford, — were, for the most part, as completely out of my reach 
as a crown and sceptre. There was, indeed, a resource ; but the 
utmost caution and secrecy were necessary in applying to it. I beat 
out pieces of leather as smooth as possible, and wrought my problenas 
on them with a blunted awl ; for the rest, my memory was tenacious, 
and I could multiply and divide by it to a great extent.” 

Poor Gifford’s literary tastes drew upon him first the contempt and 
afterwards the dislike of his harsh and selfish master, who treated him 
with great severity. He bore up, however, under all his misfortunes 
with a courageous heart, comforting himself with the reflection that his 
apprenticeship was drawing to a conclusion, when he determined to 
renounce the last for ever, and to open a private school. In this 
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humble and obscure state, poor beyond the common lot, yet flattering 
my ambition with day-dreams, which, perhaps, would never have been 
realized,'! was found in the twentieth year of my age by Mr William 
Cookesley, a name never to be pronounced by me without veneration. 
The lamentable doggerel which I have already mentioned, and which 
had passed from mouth to mouth among people of my own degree, had 
by some accident or other reached his ear, and gave him a curiosity to 
inquire after the author. It was my good fortune to interest his bene- 
volence. My little history was not untinctured with melancholy, and 
I laid it fairly before him : his first care was to console ; his second, 
which he cherished to the last moment of his existence, was to relieve 
and support me. Mr Cookesley was not rich : his eminence in his 
profession, which was that of a surgeon, procured him, indeed, much 
employment; but in a country town men of science are not the most 
liberally rewarded ; he had, besides, a very numerous family, which left 
him little for the purposes of general benevolence ; that little, however, 
was cheerfully bestowed, and his activity and zeal were always at hand 
to supply the deficiencies of his fortune. On examining into the nature 
of my literary attainments, he found them absolutely nothing; he heard, 
however, with equal surprise and pleasure, that, amidst the grossest 
ignorance of books, I had made a very considerable progress in the 
mathematics. He engaged me to enter into the details of this 
affair ; and when he had learned that I had made it in circumstances of 
discouragement and danger, he became more warmly interested in my 
favour, as he now saw a possibility of serving me. The plan . that 
occurred to him was naturally that which had so often suggested itself 
to me. There were, indeed, several obstacles to be overcome : I had 
eighteen months yet to serve ; my hand-writing was bad, and my lan- 
guage very incorrect ; but nothing could slacken the zeal of this excel- 
lent man ; he procured a few of my poor attempts at rhyme, dispersed 
them amongst his friends and acquaintances, and when my name was 
become somewhat familiar to them, set on foot a subscription for my 
relief. I still preserve the original paper ; its title was not very mag- 
nificent, though it exceeded the most sanguine wishes of my heart ; it 
ran thus : ‘ A subscription for purchasing the remainder of the time of 
William Gifford, and for enabling him to improve himself in writing 
and English grammar.’ Few coutributed more, than five shillings, and 
none went beyond ten-and-sixpence ; enough, however, was collected 
to free me from my apprenticeship (the sum tny master received was 
six pounds,) and to maintain me for a few months, during which I 
as^uonsly att^aded the Rev. Thomas Smerdon. At the expiration of 
this period, I found that my progress — ^for I will speak the truth in 
modesty — had been more considerable than my patrons expected : I 
had also written in the interim several little pieces of poetry, less rugged, 
I suppose, than my former ones, and certainly with fewer anomalies of 
language. My preceptor, too, spoke favourably of me, and my bene- 
factor, who was now become my father and my friend, had little diffi- 
culty in persuading my patrons to renew their donations, and continue 
me at school for another 3''ear. Such liberality was not lost upon me ; 
I grew anxious to make the best retuim in my power, and I redoubled 
my diligence. Now, that I am sunk in indolence, I look back with 
some degree of scepticism to the exertions of that period.'* 
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He was now pronouncea fit for tne university, and was sent by his 
patrons to Exeter college, Oxford. While at the university he began 
his translation of Juvenal, some specimens of which being shown to 
Lord Grosvenor procured for him the patronage of that nobleman, with 
whose son he afterwards travelled on the continent. In 1794) he pub- 
lished ‘ The Baviad,* a satiric poem, in which he effectually demolished 
the Della Cruscan tribe of poetasters. In the following year, appeared 
* The Maeviad,' an imitation of Horace, and levelled at the corrupters 
of dramatic poetry. He was next engaged in editing ‘ The Anti- 
Jacobin,' in which he had the support of Canning, Frere, and Pitt. In 
1805 he published an edition of the plays of Massinger; and in 1816, 
an edition of Ben Jonson. But it was as editor of ‘ The Quarterly 
Keview,’ begun in 1809, that Mr Gifford was most generally known. 
He conducted this celebrated periodical with great vigour and distin- 
guished ability, till within a very short period of his death, which took 
place on the 31st December, 1826. 

A writer in the ‘Literary Gazette’ has supplied us with several 
interesting anecdotes of this self-taught and accomplished man, from 
which we select the following : — “ He disliked incurring an obligation 
’ which might in any degree shackle the expression of his free opinion. 
Agreeably to this, he laid down a rule, from which he never departed 
—that every writer in the ‘ Quarterly’ should receive so much, at least, 
per sheet. On one occasion — I dare say others occurred, but I only 
know of one — a gentleman holding office under government, sent him 
an article, which, after undergoing some serious mutilations at his hands 
preparatory to being ushered into the world, was accepted. But the 
usual sum being sent to the author, he rejected it with disdain, con- 
ceiving it a high dishonour to be paid for anything — the independent 
placeman I Gifford, in answer, informed him of the invariable rule of 
the ‘ Review,’ adding, that he could send the money to any charitable 
institution, or dispose of it in any nnanner he should direct — but that 
the money must be paid. The doughty official, convinced that the 
virtue of his article would force it into the ‘ Review ’ at all events, stood 
firm in his refusal : — ^greatly to his dismay, the article was returned. 
He revenged himself by never sending another. Gifford, in relating 
this afterwards, observed with a smile, ‘ Poor man ! the truth was, he 
did’nt like my alterations : and, Tm sure, I did’nt like his articles ; so 
there was soon an end of our connexion.’ His objection to asking a 
personal favour was, owing to the same principle, exceedingly strong. 
If the united influence of the ‘ Anti- Jacobin ’ and the ‘Quarterly’ be 
considered, we may probably be justified, in assigning to Gifford’s 
literary support of government, a rank second only to Burke. His 
servic.es, at all events, formed a very powerful claim to any moderate 
favour in the power of ministers to bestow ; and yet, though anxious at 
all times to gratify the wants of his needier friends to his utmost ability, 
his aversion to soliciting the bounty of government was seldom over- 
come : on one occasion, indeed, in particular, he exerted his influence 
in favour of the son of a deceased friend ; but, undoubtedly, not with- 
out being driven to it by such importunity as left an application to 
ministers the less of two evils. About two years before his death, he 
wrote, I believe to the chancellor, requesting a small living for a dis- 
tressed relative of his first patron : his request was not complied with. 
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But then it should be remembered, that at the time it was made, the 
‘ Quarterly* had passed into other hands. Othello’s occupation was 
gone; and Gifford had to digest, as well as he could, the mortification 
which commonly awaits every political writer, o£ finding that the favour 
of a government is self-interested, extorted, and ungrateful. It is true, 
his independence of opinion might seem to be interfered with by the 
situations he held; but they were bestowed on him unsolicited, and 
from motives of personal regard. I am sure every one acquainted with 
him will admit, that he would have rejected with scorn any kindness 
which could be considered as fettering the freedom of his conduct in 
the smallest degree. I am not more certain of many conjectures, than 
I am that he never propagated a dishonest opinion, nor did a dishonest 
act. He enjoyed a very close intimacy with Mr Pitt : he used to 
mention that when he dined with the minister or with but a 

few chosen others, a servant was never permitted to remain in the room. 
The minister’s ‘ dumb waiters’ were as serviceable in his private as in 
any other house. He continued the editorship of the ‘ Quarterly’ much 
longer than a just regard for his health authorized : but no successor 
that was proposed pleased him ; and nothing but a bodily decay, little 
short of dissolution, compelled him to resign. He never stipulated for 
any salary as editor : at first he received £200, and at last £900 per 
annum, but never engaged for a particular sum. He several times 
returned money to Murray, saying, ‘ he had been too liberal.’ Perhaps 
he was the only man on this side the Tweed who thought so I He was 
perfectly indifferent about wealth. I do not know a better proof of this 
than the fact that he was richer, by a very considerable sum, at the time 
of his death than he was at all aware of. In unison with his contempt 
of money was his disregard of any external distinction ; he had a strong 
natural aversion to any thing like pomp or parade. * * ^*^ * * * 

Yet he was by no means insensible to an honourable distinction ; and 
when the university of Oxford, about two years before his death, offered 
to give him a doctor’s degree, he observed, ‘ twenty years ago it would 
have been gratifying, but now it would only be written on my coffin/ 
His disregard for external show was the more remarkable, as a contrary 
feeling is generally observable in persons who have risen from penury 
to wealth. But Gifford was a gentleman in feeling and in conduct ; 
and you were never led to suspect he was sprung from an obscure 
origin, except when he reminded you of it by an anecdote relative to 
it. And this recalls one of the stories he used to tell with irresistible 
drollery, the merit of which entirely depended on his manner. I know 
an excellent unmic, who was immeasurably delighted with the story, 
but who never could produce more than a smile, with all his powers, 
by repeating it. It was simply this ; — At the cobbler’s board, of which 
Gifford had been a member, there was but one candle allowed for the 
whole coterie of operatives : it was, of course, a matter of importance 
that this candle should give as much light as possible. This was only 
to be done by repeated snuffings ; but snuffers being a piece of fantastic 
coxcombry they were not pampered with, the members of the board 
took it in turn to perform the office of the forbidden luxury with their 
finger and thumb. The candle was handed, therefore, to each in sue- 
ce^ion, with the word ‘sneaf’ (anglice, ‘snuff’) bellowed in his ears. 
Giffbrd used to pronounce this word in the legitimate broad Devonshire 
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dialect, and accompanied his story with expressive gestures.— Now, on 
paper this is absolutely nothing, but in Gifford’s month it was exqui- 
sitely humorous- I should not, however, have mentioned it, were it not 
that it appears to me one of the best instances I could give of his 
humility in recurring to his former condition. He was equally free 
from personal vanity- A lady of his acquaintance once looked in upon 
him, and said she had a rout that evening, and endeavoured by every 
inducement to persuade him to join it. ‘ Now do, Gifford, come in : it 
will give such an eclat^ she added, patting him familiarly on the shoul- 
der, ‘ to say, there is Mr Gifford, the poet T ‘ Poet, indeed I and a 
pretty figure this poet,' he answered, looking demurely on his shrunk 
shanks, ^ would cut in a ball-room V He was a man of very deep and 
warm affections. If I were desired to point out the distinguishing 
excellence of his private character, I should refer to his fervent sincerity 
of heart. He was particularly kind to children, and fond of their 
society. My sister, when young, used sometimes to go to spend a 
month with him, on which occasions he would hire a pianoforte, and 
once he actually had a juvenile ball at his house for her amusement. 
^ * He formed an attachment for his pupil which no subsequent 
circumstances could abate. The change in his lordship's political sen- 
timents did not shake Gifford’s unalterable affection for his character. 
He, on the other hand, met this attachment with an equal degree of 
warmth: their mutual respect was built on principle, and reflected 
equal honour on both.^' 


BOKN A. D, 1744.*— MED A. D. 1827. 

This literary veteran was born at Islington in 1744f. At the age of 
thirteen he was apprenticed to the celebrated printer, William Bowyer, 
who encouraged the literary tastes of the youth, and in 1766 took him 
into partnership. In 1778 he became editor of the ‘ Gentleman's 
Magazine,' which he conducted with much industry and success for a 
period of nearly half-a-century. He died in November, 1827. The 
following is a list of the principal publications of which Mr Nichols was 
either the author or the editor: — ^Islington, a Poem, 1763, 4to. — The 
Origin of Printing, 1774, 8vo. the joint production of Mr Bowyer and 
himself; reprinted in 1776 ; and a Supplement added in 1781. — Throe 
Supplemental Volumes to the Works of Dean Swift, with Notes, 1775, 
1776, 1779, 8vo. — The Original Works, in Prose and Verso, of William 
King, LL.D. with Historical Notes, 1776, 3 vols. small 8vo.— Six Old 
Plays, on which Shakspeare grounded a like number of his ; selected by 
Mr Steevens, and revised by Mr Nichols, 1779, 2 vols. small 8vo.— A 
Select Collection of Miscellaneous Poems, with Historical and Biogra*- 
phical Notes, 1780 ; 4 vols. small 8vo. ; to which four other volumes, 
and a general Poetical Index, by Mr Macbean, were added in 1782.— 
The History and Antiquities of Hinckley, in Leicestershire, 1782, 4to. ; 
of which a second edition, in folio, extracted from the ‘ History of 
Leicestershire,' was printed in 1812. — Novum Testamentum Grmeum, 
ad fidem Gr^corum solum Codicum MSS. expressum ; adstipulanto 
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Joanne Jacobo Wetstcliio; juxta Sectiones Jo. Alberti Bengelii divisum ; 
et nova Interpunctione seepiiis illustratum. Editio Secunda, Londini, 
cura, typis, et sumptibus Johannis Nichols, 1783. — Bishop Atterbury’s 
Epistolary Correspondence, with Notes, vols. I. and II. 1783 ; vol. III. 
1784; vol. IV. 1787. — A new edition of this work, corrected and 
much enlarged, was published in 1799, with Memoirs of the Bishop ; and 
a fifth volume, entirely new, — In conjunction with the Rev. Dr Ralph 
Heathcote, he revised the second edition of the Biographical Diction- 
ary, 12 vols. 8vo. 1784 ; and added several hundred new lives — The 
Progresses and Royal Processions of Queen Elizabeth, 1788, 2 vols. 
4to. — Of this Collection a third volume was published in 1804 ; and 
part of a fourth volume in 1821. — An Edition of Shakspeare, 1790,, 
in 7 vols. 12mo ; accurately printed from the text of Mr Malone ; with 
a Selection of the more important Notes. — The History and Antiquities 
of the Town and County of Leicester ; Parts I. and II. 1795. Folio.— 
A Third Part was published in 1798 ; a Fourth in 1800 ; a Fifth in 
1804; a Sixth in 1807 (reprinted in 1810) ; and the Seventh in 1811 ; 
and an Appendix and General Indexes in 1815. — Illustrations of the 
Manners and Expences of Ancient Times in England, 1797, 4to. — In 
1800, he completed The Antiquaries’ Museum, which had been begun 
in 1791 by his friend Jacob Schnebbelie. — A new edition of Fuller’s 
History of the Worthies of England, with brief Notes, 1811. 2 vols. 
4to. — ^Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, 1812 — 1815, 9 
vols. 8vo. — Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, a Sequel 
to the above Work, 4 vols. 1817 — 1822. — Miscellaneous Works of 
George Hardinge, 3 vols. 8vo. 1819. — In 1818 he prefixed to the third 
volume of General Index to the Gentlemen’s Magazine, a Prefatory 
Introduction, descriptive of the rise and progress of the Magazine, with 
Anecdotes of the Projector and his early associates. — The Progresses of 
King James the First, in 3 vols. 4to. were printing at the time of Mr 
Nichols death ; and he lived to see the greater part of them published. 


IftoUilanKsiau. 

BORN A. D. 1756.— niED A. D. 1827. 

This well-known and admired artist was born in the Old Jewry, July, 
1756 ; his father was a commercialist of great respectability. Thomas 
Rowlandson was educated at the school of Dr Barvis in Soho square, at 
thattio^e, and subsequently, an academy of some celebrity. Richard 
Burke, son of the late Edmund Burke, M.P., was his schoolfellow. Mr 
Holman, the celebrated tragedian, was also educated there. The aca- 
demy was then kept by Dr Barrow. At a very early period of his 
childhood, Rowlandson gave presage of his future talent ; and he drew 
humorous characters of his master and many of his scholars before he 
was ten years old. The margins of his school-books were covered witli 
these his handy-works. 

In his sixteenth year he was sent to Paris, and was entered a student 
in one of the drawing academies there, where he made rapid advances 
in the study of the human figure ; and during his residence, which was 
nearly two years, he occasionally indulged his satirical talent, in por- 
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traying the characteristics of that fantastic people. ' On his return to 
Loudon he resumed his studies at the Royal academy, then held in some 
apartments at Old Somerset house. He had been admitted on the list 
of students before his visit to Paris. The celebrated Mr John Bannis- 
ter, who had evinced an equal predilection for the graphic art, was at 
this time a fellow-student; and it was here that friendship commenced 
between them which continued throughout life. The elder Rowlandson, 
who was of a speculative turn, lost considerable sums in experimenting 
upon various branches of manufactures, which w'ere tried upon too lai'ge 
a scale for his means ; hence his affairs became embarrassed, and his son, 
before he had attained his manhood, 'vvas obliged to support himself. 
He, how'ever, derived that assistance from an aunt which lijs father’s 
reverse of fortune had withheld. This lady was a Mademoiselle Chatte- 
lier, married to Thomas Rowlandson, liis uncle — she amply supplied hiiu 
with money ; and to this indulgence, perhaps, may be traced those care- 
less habits which attended his early career, and for which he was remark- 
able through life. At her decease, she left him seven thousand pounds, 
much plate, trinkets, and other valuable property. He then indulged 
his predilection for a joyous life, and mixed himself with the gayest of 
the gay. Whilst at Paris, being of a social spirit, he sought the com- 
pany of dashing young men ; and, among other evils, imbibed a love for 
play. He was known in London at many of the fashionable gaming 
houses, alternately won and lost without emotion, till at length he >vas 
minus several thousand pounds. He thus dissipated the amount of 
more than one valuable legacy* It was said to his honour, however, 
that he always played with the feelings of a gentleman, and his word 
passed current, even with an empty purse. He has assured the writer, 
who knew him for more than forty years, that he had frequently played 
throughout a night and the next day ; and that once, such was his infa- 
tuation for the dice, he continued at the gaming-table nearly thirty-six 
hours, with the intervention only of the time for refreshment, which was 
supplied by a cold collation. This uncontrollable passion for gaming, 
strange to say, subverted not his principles. He was scrupulously 
upright in all his pecuniary transactions, and ever avoided getting into 
debt. He has been known, after having lost all he possessed, to return 
home to his professional studies, sit down coolly to fabricate a series of 
new designs, and to exclaim, with stoical philosophy, “ I have played 
the fool ; but (holding up his pencils) here is my resource.” 

It is not generally known, that, however coarse and slight may be the 
generality of his humorous and political etchings, many of which were 
the careless effusion of a few hours, his early works were wrought with 
care ; and his studies from the human figure, at the Royal academy, 
were scarcely inferior to those of the justly-admired Mortimer. From 
the versatility of his talent, the fecundity of his imagination, the grace 
and elegance with which he could design his groups, added to the almost 
miraculous despatch with which he supplied his patrons with compositions 
upon every subject, it has been the theme of regret amongst his friends 
that he was not more careful of his reputation. Had he pursued the 
course of art steadily, he might have become one of the greatest histori- 
cal painters of the age. His style, which was purely his own, was most 
original. He drew a bold outline with the reed-pen, in a tint composed 
of vermilion and Indian ink, washed in the general effect in cliiaro-scuro, 
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imd tinted the whole with the proper fcolours. This manner, though 
slight, in many instances was most effective ; and it is known, on indu- 
bitable authority, that the late Sir Joshua Reynolds and his successor; 
to the chair of the Royal academy have each declared, that some of his 
drawings would have done honour to the greatest masters of design of 
the old schools. 

For many years, for he was too idle to seek new employment, his 
kind friend and best adviser, Mr Ackerman, supplied him with ample 
subject for the exercise of bis talent. The many works which his pencil 
illustrated are existing evidences of this. Many successions of plates 
for new editions of those popular volumes, * Dr Syntax in Search of the 
Picturesque,^ * The Dance of Death,* ^ The Dance of Life,^ and other 
well-known productions of the versatile pen of Mr Coomb, will here- 
after be regarded as mementos of his graphic humour. No artist of the 
past or present school, perhaps, ever expressed so much as Rowlandson, 
with so little effort, or with so small and evident an appearance of 
the absence of labour. ^ 


BORN A. D. 1764. — ^DIED A.D. 1827. 

John Mason Goon was bora of reputable parents, at Epping, on 
the 25th of May, 1764. At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to a 
surgeon-apothecary at Gosport, where, with an activity peculiar to him- 
self, he set himself immediately to pound medicines, play cricket and 
the German flute, practise fencing and poetry, study Italian, and com- 
pose a Dictionary of Poetic Endings, besides sundry other literary 
pieces. In 1783 and 1784 he attended lectures in London, and wrote 
a treatise on the theory of Earthquakes, containing a great deal of 
reasoning as elaborate as it was erroneous. In 1784 he entered into 
partnership with a surgeon at Sudbury. 

In 1792 Mr Good, either owing to suretiship/' or the imprudent 
practice of lending money to his friends, became embarrassed in his 
pecuniary affairs. This had the happy effect of stimulating him to 
literary exertion ; he wrote plays, translations, and poetry, but without 
the desired effect ; he then tried philosophy, but without discovering 
the secret of transmutation ; and at last, to somewhat more purpose, 
opened a correspondence with a metropolitan newspaper and review. 

In 1793 he removed, with his femily, to London, and entered into 
partnership with a Mr W., by whose misconduct the business soon after 
failed. On the 7th of November he was admitted a member of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and soon after became an active member of the Medical 
Society, and of the General Pharmaceutic Association ; at the suggestion 
of some of his colleagues in the latter, he wrote a ‘ History of Medicine, 
so far as it relates to the profession of an Apothecary,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1795. 

In 1797 he began a translation of Lucretius ; and, two years after, 
set himself to study the German language, having previously made 
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considerable progress in the French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese^ 
The Arabic and Persian he afterwards added to his acquisitions. In 
1799 he finished his translation of Lucretius, which was composed in the 
streets of London during the translator’s walks to visit his patients, 

Mr Goods literary productions now followed each other in rapid 
succession till 1812. Of these, his ‘ Song of Songs,’ ‘Translation of 
the Book of Job,’ and his contributions to the ‘ Pantalogia,’ are the best 
known. In 1810 he began to deliver lectures at the Surrey Institution, 
the first course of which treated of the nature of the Material Worlds 
the second of that of the Animate World, and the third of that of the 
Mind, the whole of which were afterwards published under the general 
title of ‘ The Book of Nature.’ In 1820, by authority of a diploma^ 
dated from the ancient and anti-mercenary university of Aberdeen, h-e 
began to practise as a physician ; and from the extraordinary success 
that attended his career from this moment, had reason to regret that 
he had not aspired at an earlier period to the highest branch of his 
profession. In the same year he published ‘ A Physiological System of 
Nosology,’ and, in 1822, ‘ The Study of Medicine,’ one of the most 
successful of his works. 

Up to this period, and indeed for some time after, his health had been 
almost uniformly good, which will not be deemed so extraordinary even 
in a man who read, wrote, and thought so much as Dr Good, when it 
is recollected that his bodily exertions were, of necessity, almost equal 
to those of his mind. Even in London, when visiting his patients on 
foot, he must have walked enough to counterbalance the effects of more 
than one sheet per diem ; and when the lazy luxury of a coach was 
substituted for this healthful exercise, it is not wonderful that the mental 
pressure of study should have increased, even to the extinction of life. 
He died on the 2d of January, 1827, in the sixty-third year of his age. 

Dr Good was a man of great and versatile talents. As a medical 
writer his name stands high ; and as a physician his practice was exten- 
sive and successful. He was not, and, from his education and opportu-^ 
nities, could not be, profoundly learned ; but the stores of knowledge, 
collected by unwearied industiy, carried on with a kind of enthusiasm 
in research, were in him as valuable for all practical purposes as abstruse 
learning. 

The following passages, in a letter received by Dr Gregory, from Dr 
Good’s eldest daughter, Mrs Neale, will assist the reader in forming his 
estimate of the private character of the subject of this memoir : — “ You 
will doubtless have learned much from my mother and sister of my dear 
father’s affectionate deportment in his family, and especially of his 
parental kindness ; yet I cannot avoid mentioning one way in which^ 
during my childhood, this was frequently manifested towards myselfl 
My dear father, after a hurried meal at dinner, occupying but a very 
few minutes, would often spend a considerable portion of what should 
have been his resting time in teaching me to play at battledore, or some 
active game, thinking the exercise conducive to my health. I never 
saw in any individual so rare a union as he possessed of thorough 
enjoyment of what are usually termed the good things of this life, 
•with the most perfect indifference respecting them when they were not 
within his reach. In the articles of food and drink he always took, 
with relish and cheerfulness, such delicacies as the kindness of a friend 
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or accident might tlirow in his way ; but he was quite as well satisfied 
with the plainest provision that could be set before him, often indeed 
seeming unconscious of the difference. His love of society made him 
most to enjoy his meals with his family or among friends; yet, as his 
employments of necessity produced uncertainty in the time of his return 
home, his constant request was to have something set apart for him, 
but on no account to wait for his arrival. I perhaps am best qualified 
to speak of his extreme kindness to all his grandchildren. One example 
will serve to show that it was self-denying and active. My fourth little 
one, when an infant of two months old, was dangerously ill with the 
hooping-cough. My father was informed of this. It was in the begin- 
ning of a cold winter, and we were living sixty miles from town, in a 
retired village in Essex. Immediately on receiving the news of our 
affliction, my father quitted home ; and what was our surprise, at eleven 
o’clock on a very dark night, to hear a chaise drive fast up to the door 
and to see our affectionate parent step out of it. He had been detained, 
and narrowly escaped an overthrow, by the driver having mistaken his 
way, and attempted to drive through rough ploughed fields. We greatly 
feared that he would suffer severely from an attack of the gout, to which 
he had then become seriously subject, and which was generally brought 
on by exposure to cold and damp such as he had experienced ; and we 
urged in consequence the due precautions ; but his first care was to go 
at once to the nursery, ascertain the real state of the disease, and pre- 
scribe for the infant. Strangers have often remarked to me that they 
were struck with the aflfectionate kindness with which he encouraged all 
my dear children to ask him questions upon any subject, and the delight 
which he exhibited when they manifested a desire to gain knowledge. 
Indeed I do not once remember to have heard them silenced in their 
questions, however apparently unseasonable the time, in a hasty manner, 
or without some kind notice in answer. He never seemed annoyed by 
any interruption which they occasioned, whether during his studies, or 
while he was engaged in that conversation which he so much enjoyed. 
Whenever he silenced their questions by the promise of a future answer, 
he regarded the promise as inviolable, and uniformly satisfied their 
inquiries on the first moment of leisure, without waiting to be reminded 
by themselves or others of the expectations he had thus excited. These 
are simple domestic facts ; not perhaps suited to every taste, but as they 
serve to illustrate character I transmit them, to be employed or not as 
you may think best.” 

Of Dr Good’s intellectual character, the following is Dr Gregory’s 
summary: — ‘^Tfae leading faculty was that of acquisition, which he 
possessed in a remarkable measure, and which was constantly employed, 
from the earliest age, in augmenting his mental stores. United with 
this, were the faculties of retention, of orderly arrangement, and of 
fruitful and diversified combination. If genius be rightly termed ‘ the 
power of making new combinations pleasing or elevating to the mind, 
or useful to mankind,’ he possessed it in a high degree. He was always 
fertile in the production of new trains of thought, new selections and 
groupings of imagery, new expedients for the extension of human good. 
But if genius be restricted to ‘ the power of discovery or of creative 
nvention,’ whether in philosophy or the arts, they who have most closely 
examined Dr Good’s works, will be least inclined to claim for him that 
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distinction. Be tliis however as it may, there can be no question that 
his intellectual powers were of the first order ; that in the main they 
were nicely equipoised, and that he could exercise them with an unusual 
buoyancy and elasticity. His memory was very extraordinary ; doubt- 
less much aided by the habits of arrangement, so firmly established by 
sedulous parental instruction. His early acquired fondness for classical 
and elegant literature laid his youthfiil fancy open to the liveliest 
impressions, and made him draw* 

* The inspiring breath of ancient arts, 

and tread the sacred walks, 

Where at each step imagination bums 

and this undoubtedly again aided his memory ; the pictures being repro- 
duced by constant warmth of feeling. The facility with which on alU 
occasions (as I have probably before remarked) he could recall andv 
relate detached and insulated facts, was peculiarly attractive, and not ' 
less useful. But the reason is very obvious : however diverse and even 
exuberant the stores of his knowledge often appeared, the whole were 
methodised and connected together in his memory by principles of/ 
association that flowed from the real nature of things ; in other wordsj 
philosophical principles, by means of which the particular truths are 
classified in order under the general heads to which they really belong, 
serving effectually to endow the mind that thoroughly comprehends the 
principles with an extensive command over those particular truths, 
whatever be their variety or importance. With the mathematical 
sciences he was almost entirely unacquainted ; but, making this excep- 
tion, there was scarcely a region of human knowledge which he had not 
entered, and but few indeed into which he had not made considerable 
advances ; and wherever he found an entrance there he retained a per- 
manent possession ; for to the last be never forgot what he once knew. 
In short, had he published nothing but his ‘ Translation of Lucretius/ 
he would have acquired a high character for free, varied, and elegant . 
versification, for exalted acquisitions as a philosopher and a linguist, and^i 
for singular felicity in the choice and exhibition of materials in a rich- 
store of critical and tasteful illustration. Had he published nothing but* 
his ^ Translation of the Book of Job,’ he would have obtained an emi- 
nent station amongst Hebrew scholars, and the promoters of biblical 
criticism. And bad he published nothing but his ‘ Study of Medicine,’ 
his name would, in the opinion of one of his ablest professional corres- 
pondents, have ‘gone down to posterity, associated with the science of 
medicine itself, as one of its most skilful practitioners, and one of its 
most learned promoters.’ I know not how to name another individuali 
who has arrived at equal eminence in three such totally distinct depart- 
ments of mental application. Let this be duly weighed in connexion* 
with the marked inadequacy of his early education (notwithstanding its 
peculiar advantages in some respects), to form either a scientific and 
skilful medical practitioner or an excellent scholar, and there cannot but 
result a high estimate of the original powers with which he was endowed, 
and of the inextinguishable ardour with which through life he augmented 
their energy and enlarged their sphere of action.” 
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BORN A. D. 1743. — DIED A. D. 1827. 

William Mitford was the eldest son of John Mitford, Esq. of 
Lincoln s inn. He was born in London, February 10, 1743-4 ; and was 
educated at Cheam school in Surrey, under the venerable and excellent 
William Gilpin, on whom he bestowed the living where he resided and 
died. When yet a schoolboy, his brother informs us, he took a fancy 

to the Greek in preference to the Latin language, and to the Grecian 
character in preference to the Roman ; but rather as that character was 
offered to his youthful imagination in other works than those of the most 
authoritative Greek historians; in Plutarch, rather than Thucydides and 
Xenophon. A severe illness, which occasioned his removal from school, 
and denied him the advantage of other instruction during a year, at the 
critical age of fifteen, and the necessity, for some time after, of careful 
attention to health, checked his progress in his favourite study; and the 
bar having been proposed as his future profession, he was discouraged in 
his pursuit of the Greek, and urged to attend more to the Latin language, 
as that to which his studies might be more advantageously applied.'' 

From Cheam he went to Queen’s college, Oxford. He left the 
university without taking a degree, and, entering the Middle Temple, 
commenced the study of the law ; but his brother was the member of 
the family that was destined to acquire eminence in that profession, and 
Mr Mitford early quitted it, on obtaining a commission in the South 
Hampshire militia.^ He first joined it as captain, May 22, 1769 ; was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel November 22, 1779 ; and from August 9, 
1805, to the date of his resignation, October 15, 1806, held the colonelcy. 
It was in the same regiment that Gibbon was lieutenant-colonel. When 
Mr Mitford first had a company, that distinguished writer was his com- 
manding officer, and it was to the lieutenant-colonelcy that had been held 
by the historian of Rome, that the historian of Greece succeeded in 1779. 

Their conversations,” says his brother, in those hours of leisure which 
the militia service afforded, frequently turned on ancient history ; and 
Mr Gibbon, finding the eagerness of his friend in the pursuit of Grecian 
literature, urged him to undertake the < History of Greece.’ These 
circumstances led to the compilation and publication of the first volume.” 
Mr Mitford's faither died in 1761, when he succeeded to the family 
estate at Exbury. Mr Mitford’s first publication appeared anonymously 
in 1774. It was ‘An Essay on the Harmony of Language, intended 
principally to illustrate that of the English Language.’ It was much 
admired ; Horne Tooke is said to have frequently expressed a wish that 
he had been its author. “At two and thirty, the loss of an amiable 
wife interrupted all his purposes at home. A violent illness followed ; 

^ It was said by the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, that scarcely any person, amongst 
his early acquaintance, had persevered in the study of the law, who had competent 
means of support without the profits of the bar; and the author’s father, and his 
mother s brother and father, all educated for and called to the bar, having quitted the 
profession when they respectively succeeded to moderate paternal estates, he thought 
himself Justified, by their example, in leaving the bar to his younger brother, whom 
necessity compelled to persevere. 
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and on his recovery from danger, in October, 1776, he set out, in a state 
of imperfect convalescence, for the continent, proposing to spend the 
winter at Nice. Before he left England, he had become acquainted with 
two young Frenchmen of high character amongst the men of letters at 
Paris — M. de Meusnier, then about eight and twenty, and afterwards 
much distinguished, and M. de Villoison, about the same age, who had 
acquired reputation as a Greek scholar. Through the latter he was 
introduced to the Baron de St Croix, a young officer in the French ser- 
vice, author of a work of great repute on the historians of Alexander* 
The literary pursuits of De Meusnier, Villoison, and St Croix accorded 
with his favourite study ; and he had afterwards the advantage of spend- 
ing some time with the Baron de St Croix at Mourmoiron, in the 
cointat of Avignon, both in his journey to Nice and on his return to 
England. The enthusiasm of the Baron de St Croix and M. de Yil- 
loison for the Greek language and literature tended to increase similar 
feelings in his mind, and engaged him more ardently to pursue his stu- 
dies, in which he had been principally his own instructor.” 

The first volume of his ‘ History of Greece' appeared in 1784, in 4to. 
The ftivourable manner in which it was received encouraged him to 
proceed. The second volume was published in 1790, the third in 1797, 
but the work was not completed till 1810. ^*It was his intention to 
have continued his wmrk to that period when conquest reduced Greece 
to the condition of a Roman province ; and having this in view, he 
determined not to interrupt the narration of the expedition of Alexander 
in Asia, which forms the subject of the fifth volume in the original 
quarto edition, by adverting to the internal affairs of Greece during the 
progress of that expedition. Increasing age producing great, and often 
painful, bodily infirmity, failure of eyesight, peculiarly distressing to him 
in reading the Greek character, and failure of memory, compelled him 
to abandon the further pursuit of what had been, during many years, 
his favourite study and amusement ; and he has left no materials for his 
proposed conclusion of the Grecian history of which any use can be 
made. When new editions of any of the volumes were required, he 
revised and corrected those volumes ; and he attempted a revision and 
correction of the whole work ; but failure in health and strength com- 
pelled him to abandon the task, and to the fifth volume he did little. 
Upon the religions of ancient Greece and Rome, the public, the mysti- 
cal, and the philosophical, he had composed a separate treatise. When 
he felt himself compelled to abandon the completion of the ‘ History of 
Greece’ according to his original plan, he published this treatise, in 
small octavo, as a separate work. He seems, however, to have considered 
it, so far as it relates to the Greeks, as in some degree a supplement to 
his ‘ History but it was principally composed after he had been com- 
pelled, by increasing age and infirmity, to abandon the prosecution of 
that history to the conclusion which be had contemplated ; when (to 
use the language which, in that treatise, he has applied to a distinguished 
Roman), ‘^ruminating on the end of life, which his years admonished 
him to be approaching,” his mind turned to a subject importantly affect- 
ing the conduct of man toward his fellow-man ; important, therefore, in 
the consideration of the history of man in every country ; and suggesting 
to those who, having the benefit of the Christian revelation, might be 
disposed to judge too harshly of the moral conduct of men whose minds 
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were not so instructed, a charitable indulgence to human infirmity, 
wandering in uncertainty and error.’’ 

Whilst in the militia, Mr Mitford published a ^ Treatise on the MilU 
tary Force, and particularly the Militia of this Kingdom;’ and, in 
1791, when the public mind was agitated on the grand national ques- 
tion relative to the means of supplying the country with bread, he 
published another pamphlet, entitled ‘ Considerations on the Opinion 
stated by the Lords of the Committee on Corn, in a representation to 
the King upon the Corn Laws, that Great Britain is unable to produce 
Corn sufficient for its own consumption,* &c. It was Mr Mitford’s 
opinion, that it was not only possible, but easy, for our island to supply 
a quantity of wheat sufficient for the use of its inhabitants. 

Mr Mitford first sat in the house of commons as member for New- 
port in Cornwall. He was returned in 1785 to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of Sir John Coghill, Bart., and represented that 
borough till the close of the parliament in 1790. From 1790 to 1796 
he was not a member of the house. In 1796, through the interest of 
the duke of Northumberland, he was returned to the house of commons 
as member for Beeralston, of which borough his brother John, (after- 
wards Lord Redesdale,) had been one of the representatives during the 
two preceding parliaments. He did not deliver his sentiments in the 
house on many subjects ; but he gained great credit by his exertions in 
upholding the militia system. On the proposition brought forward in 
1798, by Mr Secretary Dundas, for increasing the number of field 
officers in the militia, Mr Mitford opposed the measure in its various 
stages, contending that the militia should be governed by the militia 
laws, and not by those of the regular army ; and entered into a brief 
history of the militia of this country, commenting on the salutary jealousy 
of a military despotism with which it was established. On subsequent 
occasions, Mr Mitford always arrayed himself against any innovation of 
those principles on which the militia was originally founded. He sat in 
three parliaments for Beeralston, from 1796 to 1806; and afterwards 
represented New Romney from 1812 till 1818. 

In 1802 Mr Mitford acquired a large addition to his property in the 
Revely estates in Yorkshire, belonging to his mother’s family. He 
continued, however, to his death, which took place on the 8th of 
February, 1827, to make Exbury in Hampshire, a most sequestered 
spot, his country residence. 

Lord Redesdale, in the brief and unostentatious biographical sketch 
which be has furnished for the recent corrected edition of his brother’s 
‘History qf Greece,* thus replies to the severe observations which some 
critics have passed upon it : — “ In writing the history of Greece, the 
author had to encounter many preconceived opinions : and when a writer 
ventures to encounter opinions, and especially political opinions, he 
ought not to be surprised at finding his opinions assailed by those whose 
minds have been long in subjection to opposite opinions ; for opinions 
long cherished may exercise a degree of tyranny over the strongest 
minds ; a tyranny of which the person subjected to it may not be fully 
aware. So it may have been with the author of this history, and so it 
may have been with those who have most severely censured his work* 
The chief object of this address is to vindicate the political opinions of 
the author as generally manifested in his work. On some less important 
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subjects on which he has been assaileds he was disposed to yield to what 
may be called fashion : but to his political opinions he steadily adhered. 
It is not proposed to deny that his opinions of orthography were in some 
degree peculiar ; but they were founded on considerations not, perhaps, 
unworthy of some attention. One of his amusements, in his early soli- 
tude, was an attempt to gain some knowledge of that language, usually 
called Saxon, which the northern invaders of Britain, to whom we have 
been accustomed to give the name of Saxons, had rendered the language 
of those parts of the^sland in which they had obtained permanent set- 
tlement. That language, though varying in dialects in different parts 
of the country, remained the language of the people of England, not- 
withstanding the Norman conquest, and at length became the sole 
language of their country. That language, therefore, be conceived, 
must be deemed the source from which the language now called English 
had flowed. It was originally the language of a rude people ; and, to 
supply its defects, many words have been adopted from other languages* 
He deemed it probable that when the Saxons first attempted to express 
their original language in writing, they used for that purpose letters 
according with their pronunciation of the words which they intended 
thus to describe ; but that when they expressed in writing words which 
they had adopted from other languages, they had often, entirely or in a 
degree, adopted with the words the letters by which those words had 
been expressed in writing by the people from whose language such words 
had been taken, though not always agreeing with their own pronuncia- 
tion of such adopted words ; and he thought it evident that many words, 
originally derived from the Latin language, had been adopted through 
the medium of another tongue, and not directly from the Latin. He 
found also that the spelling of words used in the English language, 
whether derived from the Saxon, or from the languages of other coun- 
tries, had, in many instances, been varied considerably from time to time, 
and often capriciously; and even that modern usage had varied, in 
many instances, from the common practice in his boyhood* Under 
these impressions, he attempted to form for himself a system of ortho- 
graphy different from the practice of the day : but he found the tide of 
fashion too strong for him ; and from his last corrections of parts of the 
printed copies of his works, it may be collected that he was disposed to 
submit generally to the fashion. In some words of Greek origin he 
approached more nearly to the original language than had been common ; 
but in this also, in revising his works, he made alterations.*' 

“ His political opinions, applied to the constitutions of the Grecian 
republics, have, indeed, been the subject of the severest observation. 
They were the result of his early and continued thought, of anxious 
reflection, and of some practical experience in the various situations ia 
which he had been placed ; and from those opinions he never swervedi. 
His study of the Grecian history he conceived warranted him in believ- 
ing that the forms of government adopted in the best-constituted Grecian 
states, often the subject of youthful eulogy, were not suited to the exten- 
sive territory and the free condition of the inhabitants of the British 
islands ; and he thought that he discharged a duty to his country iij 
pointing out the evils arising from all the forms of government adopted 
in the different states of Greece, constituting a tyranny of citizens, in 
some degree, over those who, though free in their persons, had not tha 
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privileges of citizens, and, in a greater aegree, over a mucli larger popu- 
lation of slaves ; and, not unfrequently, a tyranny of citizens over 
citizens. He was not misled by the delusive words ‘ the people,’ when 
he found that ‘the people’ had not the signification with the same 
words in his own country; that ‘the people’ in Greece meant not all, 
but a part only, and not the largest part, of the population of a state ; 
and that that part called ‘the people’ were absolute and uncontrolled 
sovereigns of those who, though free in their persons, had not the impe- 
rial dignity of citizens, and of a body of men, superior in number to all 
the rest of the population, but retained in a degrading state of slavery ; 
and that, even amongst the privileged citizens, the most worthy were 
often victims of the caprice and injustice of that sovereign power called 
‘ the people,’ because that power was sovereign, sole, and imcoutrolled. 
He conceived, therefore, that in Greece true freedom, the freedom of 
all, such as he conceived British freedom long to have been, never 
existed ; that the general security of person and property, which marks 
the British government, never existed ; that, whether ruled by a single 
tyrant, ruled by an aristocracy, or ruled by a democracy, (falsely called 
democracy, if that word is used to import a government of the people, 
in the sense in which the words ‘the people’ are understood in this 
country,) the same mischievous passions prevailed in the governing 
power ; that jealousy of their power, fear of losing it, thirst of private 
gain, and every other bad passion, alike swayed the conduct of every 
ruler, rendering all despots in the use and abuse of power ; and that 
^ven the mixed government of Sparta, though least exposed to some of 
these evils, was a tyranny of a part of those who called themselves free, 
in some degree over others who, though free in their persons, had not 
the same privileges ; and in a horrible degree over a miserable popula- 
tion of slaves, more oppressed than in any other state of Greece, because 
they were the slaves of the aggregate body of privileged freemen, and 
not of different masters ; excluding that personal affection \vhich may 
exist, and often has existed, between master and slave.” 


BORN A.D. 1788 BIED A, D. 1827 .. 

This enterprising traveller was born in 1788,- the youngest of six 
sons, and one of a family of one-and-twenty children. His father, a 
medical man, established in Annan, on the Solway Frith, had little 
leisure to attend to the education of his children, and that of Hugh, the 
youngest by his first marriage, seems to have been much neglected. 
Reading, writing, and such a knowledge of the elements of mathematics 
as fitted him for the sea, was air that he had been taught before he was 
bound apprentice, at the age of thirteen, to a trader between Liverpool 
and N^orth America. In 1806 or 1806, he either entered or was pressed 
into the royal navy, and having been draughted on board the Renom- 
m§€, at Gibraltar, had the good fortune to meet with one of his uncles, 
an ofl^cer in the marines, through whose interest he was placed by bis 
captain, Sir Thomas Livingston, on the quarter-deck as a midshipman 
In 1808 he was sent to the Bast Indies, and having been injudiciously 
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ordered out in so high a sea ‘‘ that a boaV’ to use a nautical phrase, 
“could not possibly live,’* he was in the most imminent peril, all hands 
having perished, except two, of whom he was one- He was nearly six 
feet high, and proportionably strong ; and ifc is reasonable to suppose, 
that, under Providence, his life was saved on this occasion by his superior 
strength. In 1815, while employed on the Lakes in Canada, he lost 
one joint of his thumb, from humanely carrying a poor boy for eight or 
nine miles on his back over the ice, to save him, as he hoped, from 
being frozen to death. The block-house, in which he was stationed, 
had been destroyed by a superior force, and his party had their alter- 
native of being made prisoners, or travelling on foot sixty miles across the 
ice to the nearest British station. They chose the latter. The lad was 
unable to proceed, when they had gone only ten or twelve miles, but 
Clapperton’s kindness was of no avail ; on finding that the boy lost his 
hold, he apprehended — what was actually the case — that he was in a dying 
state. The sufferings of the party were extreme ; as, independently of 
the season, they had only one bag of meal for their support. In 1816 
he was made lieutenant; and from 1817, when the vessels on the Lakes 
were paid off, he remained in Scotland, occupied with the ordinary 
amusements of his age, till 1820, when he became acquainted with Dr 
Oudney, then going out on a mission into the Interior of Africa, and 
agreed to accompany him. 

In the ‘Recent Discoveries in Africa,’ made in 1823 and 1824, by 
Major Denham, Captain Clapperton, and Doctor Oudney, we have 
accounts of an excursion from Mourzouk to Ghraat, a town of the 
Tuarics, by Doctor Oudney ; of a journey across the desert to Bornoii, 
of various expeditions to the southward and eastward, by Major Den- 
ham; and of an excursion through Soudan to the capital of the Fella- 
tahs, by Captain Clapperton, The expedition set out from Mourzouk, 
Nov, 29, 1822, and arrived at the lake Tchad, in the kingdom of 
Bornou, Feb. 4, after a journey of 800 miles. Six days after they 
entered the capital, Kouka, Clapperton, in company with Doctor 
Oudney, who died on the way, set out on an expedition to Soccatoo, the 
capital of Houssa, more than 700 miles east of Kouka, which he 
reached in ninety days. He was not permitted to pursue his journey 
to the west, and returned to Kouka, and thence to England in 1825. 
The information which the travellers collected, in regard to the habits 
and commerce of the people of Central Africa, was important, as show- 
ing the existence in that quarter of a large population of a peaceable 
disposition, and possessed of a considerable civilization. The geogra- 
phical information collected was not without its value, although it left 
undecided the disputed questions of the course and termination of the 
Niger. They poceeded south from Tripoli (lat. 32" 30^ to Musfeia 
(lat. 9° 10'), being 1400 miles in difference of latitude, and from Zan- 
galia, on the east of lake Tchad (long. 70° E.), to Soccatoo (long. 6° 
E.), making a difference of longitude of 660 miles. They thus deter- 
mined the position of the kingdoms of Mandara, Bornou and Houssa, 
their extent, and the position of their principal cities. 

On his return to England, Lieutenant Clapperton received the rank 
of captain, and was immediately engaged, by Lord Bathurst, for a 
second expedition, to start from the Bight of Benin. . Leaving Badagry, 
Dec. 7, 1825, he pursued a north-easterly direction, with the intention 
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of reaching Soccatoo and Bornou. Two of his companions, Captain 
Pearce and Doctor Morrison, perished, a short time after leaving the 
coast, and Clapperton pursued his way, accompanied by his faithful 
servant Lander. At Katunga, he was within thirty miles of the Quorra 
or Niger, but was not permitted to visit it. Continuing his journey 
north, he reached Kano, and then proceeded westward to Soccatoo, the 
residence of his old friend Bello. Bello refused to allow him to proceed 
to Bornou, and detained him a long time in his capital. This disappoint- 
ment preyed upon Clapperton’s mind, and he died, April 13, 1827, at 
Chungary, a village four miles from Soccatoo, of a dysentery. ‘‘ Twenty 
days,*' says Lander, my poor master remained in a low and distressed 
state. His body, from being robust and vigorous, became weak and 
emaciated ; and, indeed, was little better than a skeleton.” A short 
time before his death, he called him to his bed, and said : Richard, I 
shall shortly be no more; I feel myself dying; do not be so much 
affected, my dear boy! — it is the will of the Almighty; — it cannot be 
helped. Take care of my journal and papers after iny death ; and 
when you arrive in London, go immediately to my agents, send for my 
uncle, who will accompany j’ou to the colonial office, and let him see 
you deposit them safely in the hands of the secretary. After I am 
buried, apply to Bello, (the sultan,) and borrow money to purchase 
camels and provisions for your journey over the desert. Do not lum- 
ber yourself with my books ; leave them behind, as well as the barome- 
ter, boxes and sticks, and every heavy article you can conveniently 
part with. Remark what towns and villages you pass through ; pay 
attention to whatever the chiefs may say to you, and put it on paper. 
The little money I have, and all my clothes, I leave to you : sell the 
latter, and put what you may receive for them into your pocket ; and 
if, on your journey, you should be obliged to expend it, government 
will repay you on your return.” “ He then,” says Lander, “ took my 
hand betwixt his ; and, looking me full in the face, while a tear stood 
glistening in his eye, said, in a low but deeply affecting tone, ‘ My dear 
Richard, if you had not been with me, I should have died long ago ; I 
can only thank you, wdth my latest breath, for your kindness and 
attachment to me ; and if I could have lived to return with you, you 
should have been placed-- be^’^ond the reach of want; but God will 
reward you.’ This conversation,’* continues Lander, “ occupied nearly 
two hours, in the course of which my master fainted several times. 
The same evening he fell into a slumber, from which he awoke in much 
perturbation, and said he had heard distinctly the tolling of an English 
funeral bell : in a few days afterwards he breathed his last.” 

Clapperton was the first European who traversed the whole of Central 
Africa, from the Bight of Benin to the Mediterranean. We have thus 
a continuous line from Tripoli to Badagry, which is of great import- 
ance from the assistance which it will afford to future researches. 
Clapperton was a man without education, but intelligent and impartial ; 
of a robust frame and a happy temperament. He was capable of 
enduring great hardships. His knowledge of the habits and prejudices 
of the Central Africans, and his frank, bold, and cheerful manners, would 
have rendered him peculiarly useful in promoting the designs of the 
British government in that quarter. 
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3JORN A. D- 1778. — DIED A. D. 1828. 

'Sir Humphry Davy, Bari., was the most celebrated chemist of the 
present age. To trace the progress of a man of science, from childhood 
to manhood, and from the prime of life to age and decay, is at all times 
an instructive and an agreeable task. But there are occasions on which 
this task is more agreeable than on others. When the labours of the 
man of science have been ennobled by success, and have been produc- 
tive of results of incalculable value to mankind, we cannot avoid trans- 
ferring to the man a large portion of that interest which was originally 
excited by his works, and this interest is heightened to a very great 
degree when we find the elegance of the man of taste and literature 
mingled with the acquirements of the philosopher. It is delightful to 
turn from the consideration of the details of an abstract or an experi- 
mental science, to repose, for a moment, in tracing the progress of a 
mind devoted to the pursuits of elegant literature. A pleasure of this 
kind now awaits us, in a contemplation of the events of the life of the 
illustrious Davy. 

On the 17th of December, 1778, Humphry Davy was born at Pen- 
zance, in Cornwall. His father, who had been educated as a carver in 
wood, was proprietor of a small estate at Varfell, in the Mount’s Bay, 
on which he resided. The name of his mother, who was a most amiable 
woman, was Grace Millett. This lady had the misfortune to lose her 
parents at a very early age, but was taken under the care of Mr John 
Tonkin, a surgeon of Penzance, who had attended her parents in their 
last illness. To the benevolence of this gentleman, she and her sisters 
owed a home and an excellent education. Robert Davy, the father of 
Humphry, married Grace, who was the second of tlie three orphans, 
and had a family of five children, of whom two were boys, the eldest 
the subject of our present memoir, the second also a man of science, 
the present Dr John Davy. 

The early years of Humphry were spent partly under the immediate 
care of his parents, partly with the benefactors of Iiis mother. It is 
seldom that the mind of a future philosopher and man of genius does 
not, even in the earliest years, rise, in some point or another, above the 
ordinary powers of childhood; and few examples of this can be adduced 
as more marked than that of Humphry Davy. The first school he at- 
tended was that of a Mr Bushell, where he showed talents quite unusual 
in a child of hb age, and at a much earlier period of life than usual he 
was sent to the grammar-school in Penzance, under the Rev. J. C. 
Coryton. The earliest character which manifested itself in his mind in 
a remarkable degree, was that of quickness of apprehension. ‘‘At the 
age of about five years,” says Dr Paris, his accomplished biographer, 

“ he would turn over the pages of a book as rapidly as if he were merely 
engaged in counting the number of leaves, or in hunting after pictures; 
and yet, on being questioned, he could generally give a very satisfac- 
tory account of the contents.” The same faculty distinguished him 
through life. His reading was chiefly directed to history and works of 
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fancy, for both of which he showed a strong bias ; and even exhibited 
his own powers, in occasional and not unsuccessful attempts at oratory 
and the relation of marvellous stories. Among his amusements we may 
also mention a few experiments of a chemical nature, with which he 
used to astonish his playfellow^s, as affording indications of the early 
tendencies of a great mind. He was also a sportsman ; and used to 
catch fish long before he could aspire to a gun. The use of the rod 
and the gun was never forgotten, and the delight they afforded him 
was renewed on every opportunity, up to the latest year of his life, 
Davy w'as once the designer and an actor in a pantomime — the play- 
bill still exists : the future philosopher acted the part of harlequin. 

In 1793 he left the grammar-school, to enter upon the more advanced 
branches of education, under the Rev. Dr Cardew of Truro. He had 
hitherto not been studious ; but the inducements to exertion being now 
stronger, he soon made up for lost time, and took his proper station 
among his class-fellows. In 1794 the father of Davy died. His char- 
acter appears to have been tolerably good ; he certainly did transmit to his 
son much of that power of mind which has rendered the name immortal. 
Soon after this Humphry was apprenticed to Mr Borlase, a surgeon in 
Penzance, under whom he had many opportunities, small indeed, but 
sufficient for an ardent mind, for prosecuting the study of chemistry, 
to which he 'was becoming strongly attached. He also made himself 
acquainted with the elements of mechanics ; we say, ma§,e himself; for 
it appears that he acquired a knowledge of the most important parts of 
natural science by no other means than his own observations and ex- 
periments. Speaking of the “ collision of bodies,” Dr Paris says, “ it 
is clear, that, had this branch of science not existed, Davy would have 
created it.” For the anecdote on which this assertion is founded, we 
must refer to the original -work. He did not like surgery, and certainly 
we cannot blame his master for complaining of his divided attention ; 
though the consequences have been such as to make us regard as a 
fortunate circumstance, that which, in another, would have been de- 
plored. From an early age young Davy was a poet. His more early 
productions are lost, but a few which were published display the clawn- 
ings of a great genius ; and we may safely say, that, had not Davy 
become a great philosopher, he would have been great as a poet. The 
poems which remain are transcribed at large into Dr Paris’ Memoir ; 
they were written about the age of seventeen or eighteen. It is fortu- 
nate for the interests of mankind, that the powers of mind which shone 
forth so early were directed into a more useful channel. The desire 
for chemical experiment, once set in motion, became soon insatiable. 
Every thing that could be made to serve the purpose of a piece of 
chemical apparatus was, without scruple, appropriated to that purpose 
by young Davy, When an object was to be attained, his ingenuity 
soon contrived the means out of the most simple and apparently in- 
adequate materials. An old and clumsy clyster apparatus was raised 
to the rank of an air-pump, before Davj'' had ever seen a proper in- 
strument of that kind, and by the aid of this and other simple, though 
ingeniously applied pieces of apparatus, he made many experiments, 
and laid the foundation of his future experimental skill and unfailing 
resource. It is thus that the great benefactors of chemistry, Schule 
and Priestley, also began their career. With means extremely limited. 
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the ardour for science fostered that inventive genius, which, under cir- 
cumstances apparently more favourable, might never have been called 
into action. The first attempt of any importance which Davy made, 
was to prove by experiment the non-material nature of calorie, in oppo- 
sition to the theory of Black. The attempt was unsuccessful, but the 
conception and the execution of his plan were alike ingenious. Tie 
went upon a principle now exploded, that caloric could not pass through, 
a vacuum- The essay on this subject appeared in a collection of tracts 
edited by Dr Beddon of Bristol, in April, 1798. That gentleman was 
so well pleased with the specimen of Davy’s talents and industry, that 
he offered to him, the same year, the situation of his assistant in the 
pneumatic institution at Bristol. In addition to the opinion formed 
from the essay above-mentioned, Dr Beddon had heard of the character 
of Davy from Mr Gilbert and Mr Gregory Watt, who had for some 
time perceived his talents and encouraged his exertions. On the 2d 
of October, 1798, Davy left Penzance to join Dr Beddon in Bristol. 
The institution in which he was to be employed was one where experi- 
ments were made on the use of different gases in the treatment of dis- 
eases, and his office was to superintend the preparation of those gases. 
He was still a student of medicine, and had not yet given up his origi- 
nal idea of graduating in Edinburgh and returning to practice in his 
native place. But his studies were almost entirely confined to chemis- 
try and physics. During his residence in Bristol he acquired the friend- 
ship of many men of science, as well as of many distinguished in general 
literature- He visited London, for the first time, in December, 1799. 
None of the circumstances attending this visit are of any interest, except 
that he made some new friends and many acquaintances. Among the 
friends with whom he associated there were Coleridge, Southed’-, Gre- 
gory Watt, James and John Tobin, Thomson, and Clayfield- For 
many interesting letters and anecdotes, we must refer to the work of 
Dr Paris. The essays on light and heat which he published at this 
time, though full of 'hypothesis and error, were yet remarkable for in- 
genuity; and though it might have been as well had they been sup- 
pressed, we cannot now regret their appearance, as they form, with his 
other productions, an interesting series, by means of which we can trace 
the origin and the progress of the powers for which he was afterwards 
distinguished. When engaged in the pneumatic institution he instituted, 
some investigations into the compounds of nitrogen, which he gave to 
the world in 1800, in a work entitled ^Researches, Chemical and 
Philosophical, chiefly concerning nitrous oxide, and its Respiration.' 
The merits of this work are but ill expressed by this awkward title. In 
the course of his experiments on gases, he tried how far some of them 
were fit for respiration. On two occasions he was exposed to great 
danger; first in inhaling nitrous gas, on the second occasion he nearly 
lost his life; the gas was carburetted hydrogen. The consequences of 
the hazardous experiment,- was, however, advantageous to science, as 
they established the doctrine of the sedative or narcotic influence of 
certain gases. These experiments, with the effects of his other labours, 
materially affecting his health, he was obliged to retire for a time to 
Cornwall. During this time he made the first step in that series of 
magnificent discoveries which afterwards rendered his name so famous, 
and commenced a new era in chemical science. He had been employed 
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in the examination of the action of a Voltaic pile, and the important 
conclusion to which he came (want of space forbids us to detail the 
steps by which he arrived at it) w'as, that Galvanism is a process purely 
cheniicaL 

A short time before this period the Royal institution of Great Britain 
had been founded. Count Rumford, himself a man of high considera- 
tion in the scientific world, was employed to select a person who might 
become chemical assistant and afterwards lecturer there. After looking 
about for some time in vain for such a person, Davy was suggested to 
the count, by whom or by what means does not appear to be known, 
and it were useless for us to inquire. Davy was invited, and on the 
16th February, 1801, it was entered on the minutes of the institution : 
“ Resolved — That Mr Humphry Davy be engaged in the service of the 
Royal institution, in the capacities of assistant lecturer in chemistry, 
director of the laboratory, and assistant-editor of the journals of the 
institution, and that he be allowed to occupy a room in the house, and 
be furnished with coals and candles; and that he be paid a salary of 
one hundred guineas per annum.” He took possession of his situation 
on the 11th of March. His success was great; his appearance had at 
first made an unfavourable impression, but a single lecture dissipated it 
entirely, and in six weeks he was promoted to the situation of lecturer 
in chemistry at the Royal institution. In the month of August of the 
same year, having obtained leave of absence from the institution, he 
travelled with his friend Mr Underwood in Cornwall. Returning from 
this in November, .he delivered some lectures on the chemical process 
of tanning at the request of the managers of the institution. Hitherto 
his lectures had been merely desultory essays ; his triumph as a lec- 
turer was yet to come. In the words of Dr Paris: “His splendid 
career cannot be said to have commenced till the next year, when, on 
the 2 1st of January, he delivered his introductory lecture, to a crowded 
-and enlightened audience in the theatre of the Royal institution ; which 
was afterwards printed at the request of a respectable proportion of the 
society. It contains a masterly view of the benefits to be derived from 
the various branches of science.” The elegance and clearness of his 
style gained Davy many admirers. Among those was Coleridge, who 
used to attend the lectures most regularly, and being asked why he did 
so, is said to have replied : “ I attend Davy's lectures to increase my 
stock of metaphors.” Although the style of the lectures thus produced 
won applause almost universal, there were some who found matter for 
censure in them. No doubt the imagination of the poet sometimes led 
the pi^losopher too far; but although this may not suit the more severe 
taste of the man who is enamoured of science for her own sake, can we 
a-egret or condemn it where it was the means of fixing the attention of 
the idle and the gay on subjects which, however interesting and impor- 
tant, they would otherwise have passed over with carelessness or neglect. 
In 1802 the managers of the institution complimented him with the title 
of Professor. We cannot pass over in silence the style of his experi- 
ments. In the laboratory he was hasty, and apparently careless ; but 
the quickness of his apprehension was the cause. He seldom made an 
experiment the results of which he had not in a great measure foreseen, 
and an appearance which another would have left unnoticed was with 
him suiheient to establish a discovery or confirm an opinion. In the 
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lecture-room, the character of his experiments was very diflPerent. They 
were elegant; and when we add that they were most completely adapted 
to the place and the purpose, can we give greater praise ? His first 
session at the Royal institution being finished he rested from his more 
arduous labours, and enjoyed, for a short time, the scenery of Wales, 
in company with his friend Mr Purkis. He was now editor, along with 
Dr Young, of the Journal of Science published at the institution, in 
which many of his own papers appeared. Among the most important 
of these were the following : ‘ Account of a New Endiometer,' — a 
method of ascertaining the quantity of oxygen contained in air; several 
papers on the phenomena of Galvanism; on Tanning, &c. On the last 
subject he has contributed much that is useful, especially with respect 
to the powers of various substances in tanning. Among these was 
catechu or terra Japanica, and he wore at one time a pair of shoes, the 
one of which was tanned with oak bark, and the other with catechu, as 
a practical illustration of his researches. His first essay, communicated 
to the Royal society, was read on the 18th of June, 1801. The sub- 
ject was, ‘ An Account of some Galvanic combinations, formed by an 
arrangement of single Metallic Plates and Fluids, analogous to the 
Galvanic apparatus of M. Volta.’ On the 21st of April, 1803, ne was 
proposed, and on the 17 th November he was elected, a fellow of that 
society. On the 7th July he was chosen an honorary member of the 
Dublin society. In that year he gave his first course of lectures on 
agricultural chemistry, before the Board of Agriculture. He was ap- 
pointed their professor with a salary of £100 per annum, and continued 
during ten years to detail before them the enlarged views which his 
scientific acquirements enabled him to take of the subject. In 1813 
the lectures were published at the request of the Board, and are still 
regarded as the most valuable treatises on the subject. 

Davy had not, in the midst of scientific pursuits, forgotten his poeti- 
cal talent ; but used to amuse himself with writing sonnets and other 
light pieces, which he sent to his friends. Among his published pieces 
was a prologue to the ^ Honey Moon,’ a comedy written by his friend 
Tobin, who had but recently died. It possesses considerable merit, 
but is too long to be quoted here ; it is given at length in the work of 
Dr Paris. One of the earliest friends whom Davy met in London was 
Sir Thomas Bernard, one of the original projectors of the Royal insti- 
tution. When the course of lectures on agricultural chemistry was 
established, he set apart a considerable portion of ground at his villa, 
near Rochampton, for the purpose of agricultural experiment under the 
direction of Davy. This proved of great value to Davy, and many 
interesting results were obtained, which were afterwards recorded in 
his work on agricultural chemistry. In 1805 he presented a valuable 
collection of minerals to the Royal institution, and early in the same 
year received additional honour and emolument in being appointed 
director of the laboratory to that institution. He delivered also a series 
of lectures on geology, with his usual success. In the course of the 
summer he visited Wales and Ireland for the purpose of studying some 
of the most interesting parts of these countries, in a geological point of 
view. In February, 1805, a paper of his on a new mineral called 
Wavellite, was read before the Royal society, of which, two years after- 
wards, he became secretary and member of the council. 

viii. 2 o 
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We have previously hinted at the experiments of Davy on Galvanism ; 
it was not till 1806 that he communicated to the world the grand sys- 
tem which may be regarded as the foundation of a large portion of 
modern chemical science. Parts of his system had previously appeared 
in Nicholson’s journal, even so early as 1800, but the consummation 
was reserved for the Bakerian lecture, delivered on the ^Oth of Novem- 
ber, 1806. He then revealed the true theory of Galvanic action, and 
its relation to chemistry ; and on this subject we cannot express the 
general sentiment with more force and truth than in the words of Dr 
Paris': “ This grand display of scientific light burst upon Europe like 
a splendid meteor, throwing its radiance into the deepest recesses, and 
opening to the view of the philosopher new and unexpected regions.” 
We must refer to the same work for an analysis of the paper, which, to 
do it justice, must be examined at a length much too great for the 
limits of the present work. A discovery so great as that of Davy 
could not fail to excite envy among less fortunate investigators ; and 
various attempts were made to deprive him of, or at least to divide, the 
honour. All opposition was effectually silenced by the decision of the 
Institute of France, which, unsolicited, awarded to Davy the prize of 
three thousand francs, founded by Bonaparte, for the most important 
discoveries in Galvanism and electricity. Thus, while the nations were 
at deadly animosity, science was not forgotten, and national feuds were 
overlooked in rewarding the merits of a philosopher. 

One of the most brilliant results of these discoveries followed imme- 
diately afterwards, in the discovery of the metallic basis of certain al- 
caline and earthy substances which had previously been regarded as 
simple bodies. The first experiment was made on a solution of potash. 
Having ascertained by a number of trials, that decompositions, inex- 
plicable on the principles of chemistry as hitherto known, were produced 
by the action of Galvanism on the alcalies, Davy subjected a mass of 
moistened potash to the action of a powerful battery, and to his delight 
resolved it into a metallic substance which accumulated round the nega- 
tion wire, and a gas, afterwards discovered to be oxygen, which was liber- 
ated at the position wire. To this metal he gave the name of potassium. 
This discovery was given to the world in the second Bakerian lecture, 
read before the Royal society in November, 1807. Like the former it 
did not pass without rigid examination, in which feelings by no means 
worthy of philosophers did not fail to take a part. But truth, in such 
hands as those of Davy, could not fail to silence all opposition, and in 
a short time the merit of the discovery, and the honour of the discoverer 
were at once established on an immoveable foundation. It is remark- 
able that many of the facts which Davy discovered, and which led him 
to the discovery of higher and more important principles, had been 
previously observed by others, yet without leading to any thing but 
susprise and vague conjecture. 

In the same month in which this lecture was read, a severe illness 
nearly, deprived the world of this great man. He was attended by Drs 
Babington, Frank, and Baillie, whose united exertions succeeded in 
saving him from imminent danger, but it was not till February, 1808, 
that he was able to appear again before the managers of the institution, 
and announce that he would recommence his lectures early in March. In 
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the meantime, his absence had proved a great loss to the funds of the 
institution. 

In December, 1808, the researches of the year were related in his 
third Bakerian lecture. He had carried on bis investigations into the 
nature of the alcalies and earths hitherto undecompounded, and proved 
by experiment the truth of those principles which on a happy analogy 
he had previously advanced. In 1809 he extended his researches, and 
made some attempts to decompound nitrogen, but without success. He 
discovered also several compounds of hydrogen ; showing the power 
which that gas has of entering into combination with certain solid bodies 
and causing them to assume the gaseous form. 

The next important subject to which he turned his attention, was 
the nature of oxymuriatic acid. The substance had been discovered 
by Schule about the period at which Davy was born, and been already 
the subject of some discussion. Schule considered it as muriatic acid 
deprived of phlogiston. At the period at which the theory of chemistry 
gave the name of phlogiston to hydrogen, the real nature of the oxyniu- 
riatic acid was nominally known, experiment had not yet established 
it on physical evidence. When the theory of Lavoisier assumed 
the ascendancy, the theory of phlogiston fell to the ground, and 
along with other parts of chemical science the notion of the nature 
of the dephlogisticated muriatic acid underwent a revolution. It 
was henceforward supposed to be muriatic acid combined with 
oxygen, and received the name of oxymuriatic acid. The result of 
tlie experiments of Davy was the discovery of the simple nature of 
the supposed compound, which he called chlorine, and the overthrow of 
the principle of the school of Lavoisier, that the presence of oxygen is 
always necessary to the formation of an acid- He discovered chlorine 
to be like oxygen a supporter of combustion, though in a different de- 
gree, and to be capable like it of forming acids, &c. by entering into 
combination with other bodies. The merit of this discovery was at- 
tempted to be taken from him in two ways, — by endeavouring to prove 
him in error ; and by giving the priority of discovery to others. Both 
of these failed entirely, and by their failure contributed to the honour of 
Davy. 

In 1810 the Dublin society invited Davy to Ireland. They requested 
that he would deliver a course of lectures on electro-chemistry in their 
new laboratory, to which the Farming society of Ireland added a request 
that he would repeat before them his lectures on agricultural chemistry. 
With these requests he complied, and after a most successful course, 
was presented by the society with the sum of five hundred guineas. 
In the following year the society preferred the same request, with which 
he again complied, giving also a course of lectures on geology. For 
these labours he was rewarded with the sum of £750. Before his re- 
turn to England, the college of Trinity in Dublin testified thdr sense 
of his high scientific merits by conferring on him the degree of LL.D. 

In the month of August he was one of those employed in devising 
the unsuccessful plan for ventilating the house of lords, the failure of 
which annoyed him exceedingly. 

On the 8th of April, 1812, his late majesty, then prince regent, at a 
levee held in Carlton house, conferred on Davy the honour of knight- 
hood. The next day terminated his career as professor to the Iloyal 
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institution, though the situation did not become vacant till next year, 
of which he took leave in a farewell lecture. 

On the 11th of the same month he married the widow of Shuckburgli 
Ashby Apreece, Esq. daughter and heiress of Charles Kerr, of Kelso, 
Esq. who possessed a considerable fortune. After the marriage. Sir Hum- 
phry and Lady Davy resided for a short time with Sir John Selright, 
previous to setting out for Scotland, where they intended to make a 
tour. 

In June, 1812, the first part of his ‘Elements of Chemical Philo- 
sophy * was published, with a dedication to Lady Davy. The work 
has never been finished; indeed, the plan ou which it was conceived 
was too great for any individual to accomplish, being nothing less than 
a system in which nothing was published without having been proved 
by the author s own experiments. So far as it goes it is a w'ork well 
worthy'- of the genius of the author. 

On the 18th June he presented to the Royal society a paper on the 
combinations of phosphorus and sulphur, in which be established the 
existence and nature of some new compounds. In October he was en- 
gaged in the examination of a detonating substance, now known as 
chlorid of nitrogen, when a violent explosion destroyed the vessel which 
contained the substance, and wounding him in the eye prevented him from 
continuing his researches. A letter on this, addressed by him to Sir 
Joseph Banks, was read on the 5th November before the Royal society, 
chiefly with the view of waiming others from running the same risk. 
In the course of the next spring he was able to renew his experiments, 
and in July a second paper on the subject was read, in which the nature 
of the substance in question was fully investigated. Even in this second 
course of experiments he met with some accidents, but he had used suf- 
ficient precautions to render their consequences less dangerous than the 
former. On the 8th of July, 1813, he read a paper to the Royal 
society, descriptive of the substances produced in different chemical 
processes on fluor spar. In this paper he stated his conviction that 
fluoric acid consisted of an unknown base in combination with hydrogen, 
and therefore analogous to the muriatic acid. Of his wmrk on agricul- 
tural chemistry, published at this time, we have previously spoken. 
Of this work we cannot here enter upon an analysis. 

In the same year the permission of the emperor Napoleon was ob- 
tained by the Erench Institute, that Davy should travel on the con- 
tinent without restraint. On the 13th of October he embarked at 
Plymouth, accompanied by Lady Davy and Mr Faraday, for Morlaix in 
Brittany. In Paris he met with his old friend Underwood, one of those 
who had been taken prisoners by Napoleon at the commencement of 
the war. On the 30th he visited the Louvre with this gentleman, 
and to the surprise of his friend, exhibited the utmost insensibility to 
the beauties of the works of art. The first of the savans to whom he 
was introduced was the venerable Vauquelin ; but he desired most of 
all the acquaintance of M. Ampere, whom he looked upon as the one 
who had set the most proper value on his discoveries. It would be a 
needless waste of time were we to recount all the honours paid to Davy 
m Paris, or all the men of science with whom he associated. The most 
important circumstance which occurred during that time was his con- 
nection with the discovery of the nature of iodine. This substance is a 
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solid body of a dark colour, with a metallic lustre, capable of being con* 
verted by heat into a violet-coloured gas, and possessed of chemical 
properties analogous to those of oxygen and chlorine, M. Courtois, a 
munufacturer of saltpetre at Paris, was the discoverer of its existence, 
but the chemical talents of France had for twelve months in vain at- 
tempted to ascertain its nature and properties. Davy received a spe- 
cimen from M. Ampere in November, 1813, and on the 24th January, 
1814, his paper describing its real nature was communicated to the 
Royal society of London. The honour of the discovery seems to be 
divided between Davy and Gay-Lussac, for the paper of the former 
detailing his experiments is dated on the 10th December, and the latter 
had on the 6th merely thrown out in public a hint as to the probability 
' of its being a new substance with properties analogous to those of 
chlorine. This affair, however simple it may seem, caused great dispute ; 
the French chemists accusing Davy of an unjust attempt to take from 
them the honour of its discovery. During his residence in Paris, Davy 
was not introduced to the emperor, and indeed it is very doubtful whether 
he would have consented to paying his court to him. On the 13th of 
December, 1813, the first class of the Imperial Institute of France 
elected Davy a corresponding member. , The utmost kindness was 
sho\vn to him by every one ; it is painful to think that if he did not 
absolutely repay it with ingratitude, he was at least not sufficiently 
careful to show that he was sensible of it. It is difficult to speak ill of 
such a man ; the following words from his panegyrist and friend Dr 
Paris, will be better than any thing we could say : “ It would be aa 
act of literary dishonesty to assert that Sir Humphry Davy returned 
the kindness of the savans of France in a manner which the friends of 
science could have expected and desired. There was a flippancy in 
his manner, a superciliousness and hauteur in his deportment, which 
surprised as much as they offended.*' 

From Paris Davy travelled to Montpelier, where he became ac- 
quainted with the eminent chemist Berard. From Montpelier he tra- 
velled by Nice and Turin to Genoa, where he arrived on the 25th of 
February. On the I3th of March he set out for Florence, where he 
employed himself in the laboratory of the Academia del Cimento, in 
prosecuting his researches on iodine, and likewise assisted at some ex- 
periments on the combustion of the diamond. He wrote a paper on 
the combustion of the diamond and other forms of carbon, which was 
sent to the Royal society, and appeared the same year in the ‘ Philoso- 
phical Transactions.’ On the 6th of April he was in Rome, where he 
took advantage of the laboratory of the Academia del Lyncei to con- 
tinue his experiments. We cannot follow him through the details of 
this tour ; it is sufficient to say that, after visiting Naples, ho returned 
to England by Rome, Mantua, the Tyrol, the south of Germany, and 
the north of France, and arrived in London on the 23d of April, 1815. 

Soon after his return to England the attention of Davy was turned 
to the subject of the explosions in coal mines, produced by a mixture of 
inflammable gas and the air of the atmosphere, known by the name of 
fire damp^ and the discovery of means for preventing them. This 
gas, which is chiefly carburetted hydrogen, seems to accumulate under 
different circumstances. In old workings, which have been ill-ventilated, 
it accumulates gradually from imperceptible sources j but even in the 
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institution, though the situation did not become vacant till next year, 
of which he took leave in a farewell lecture. 

On the 11th of the same month he married the widow of Shuckburgli 
Ashby Apreece, Esq. daughter and heiress of Charles Kerr, of Kelso, 
Esq. who possessed a considerable fortune. After the marriage, Sir Hum- 
phry and Lady Davy resided for a short time with Sir John Selright, 
previous to setting out for Scotland, where they intended to make a 
tour. 

In June, 1812, the first part of his ‘Elements of Chemical Philo- 
sophy * was published, with a dedication to Lady Davy. The work 
has never been finished; indeed, the plan on which it was conceived 
was too great for any individual to accomplish, being nothing less than 
a system in which nothing was published without having been proved 
by the author s own experiments. So far as it goes it is a work well 
worthy of the genius of the author. 

On the 18th June he presented to the Royal society a paper on the 
combinations of phosphorus and sulphur, in which he established the 
existence and nature of some new compounds. In October he was en- 
gaged in the examination of a detonating substance, now known as 
chlorid of nitrogen, when a violent explosion destroyed the vessel which 
contained the substance, and wounding him in the eye prevented him from 
continuing his researches. A letter on this, addressed by bim to Sir 
Joseph Banks, w^as read on the 5tb November before the Royal society, 
chiefly with the view of warning others from running the same risk. 
In the course of the next spring be was able to renew his experiments, 
and in July a second paper on the subject was read, in which the nature 
of the substance in question was fully investigated. Even in this second 
course of experiments he met with some accidents, but he had used suf- 
ficient precautions to render their consequences less dangerous than the 
former. On the 8th of July, 1813, he read a paper to the Royal 
society, descriptive of the substances produced in different chemical 
processes on fluor spar. In this paper he stated his conviction that 
fluoric acid consisted of an unknown base in combination with hydrogen, 
and therefore analogous to the muriatic acid. Of his work on agricul- 
tural chemistry, published at this time, we have previously spoken. 
Of this work we cannot here enter upon an analysis. 

In the same year the permission of the emperor Napoleon was ob- 
tained by the French Institute, that Davy should travel on the con- 
tinent without restraint. On the 13tb of October he embarked at 
Plymouth, accompanied by Lady Davy and Mr Faraday, for Morlaix in 
Brittany. In Paris he met with his old friend Underwood, one of those 
who had been taken prisoners by Napoleon at the commencement of 
the war. On tlie 30th he visited the Louvre wdth this gentleman, 
and to the surprise of his friend, exhibited the utmost insensibility to 
the beauties of the works of art. The first of the savans to w^hom he 
was introduced was the venerable Vauquelin ; but he desired most of 
all the acquaintance of M. Ampere, whom he looked upon as the one 
who had set the most proper value on his discoveries. It would be a 
needless waste of time were we to recount all the honours paid to Davy 
in Paris, or all the men of science with whom he associated. The most 
important circumstance which occurred during that time was his con- 
nection with the discovery of the nature of iodine. This substance is a 
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solid body of a dark colour, with a metallic lustre, capable of being con- 
verted by heat into a violet-coloured gas, and possessed of chemical 
properties analogous to those of oxygen and chlorine. M. Courtois, a 
munufacturer of saltpetre at Paris, was the discoverer of its existence, 
but the chemical talents of France had for twelve months in vain at- 
tempted to ascertain its nature and properties. Davy received a spe- 
cimen from M. Ampere in November, 1813, and on the 24th January, 
1814, his paper describing its real nature was communicated to the 
Royal society of London. The honour of the discovery seems to be 
divided between Davy and Gay-Lussac, for the paper of the former 
detailing his experiments is dated on the 10th December, and the latter 
had on the 6th merely thrown out in public a hint as to the probability 
of its being a new substance with properties analogous to those of 
chlorine. This affair, however simple it may seem, caused great dispute ; 
the French chemists accusing Davy of an unjust attempt to take from 
them the honour of its discovery. During his residence in Paris, Davy 
was not introduced to the emperor, and indeed it is very doubtful whether 
he would have consented to pajdng his court to him. On the 13th of 
December, 1813, the first class of the Imperial Institute of France 
elected Davy a corresponding member. The utmost kindness was 
shown to him by every one ; it is painful to think that if he did not 
absolutely repay it with ingratitude, he was at least not sufficiently 
careful to show that he was sensible of it. It is difficult to speak ill of 
such a man ; the following words from his panegyrist and friend Dr 
Paris, will be better than any thing we could say : “ It would be an 
act of literary dishonesty to assert that Sir Humphry Davy returned 
the kindness of the savans of France in a manner which the friends of 
science could have expected and desired. There was a flippancy in 
his manner, a superciliousness and hauteur in his deportment, which 
surprised as much as they offended.*' 

From Paris Davy travelled to Montpelier, where he became ac- 
quainted with the eminent chemist Berard. From Montpelier he tra- 
velled by Nice and Turin to Genoa, where he arrived on the 25th of 
February. On the 13th of March he set out for Florence, where he 
employed himself in the laboratory of the Academia del Cimento, in 
prosecuting his researches on iodine, and likewise assisted at some ex- 
periments on the combustion of the diamond. He wrote a paper on 
the combustion of the diamond and other forms of carbon, which was 
sent to the Royal society, and appeared the same year in the ^ Philoso- 
phical Transactions.’ On the 6th of April he was in Rome, where he 
took advantage of the laboratory of the Academia del Lyncei to con- 
tinue his experiments. We cannot follow him through the details of 
this tour ; it is sufficient to say that, after visiting Naples, he returned 
to England by Rome, Mantua, the Tyrol, the south of Germany, and 
the north of France, and arrived in London on the 23d of April, 1815. 

Soon after his return to England the attention of Davy was turned 
to the subject of the explosions in coal mines, produced by a mixture of 
inflammable gas and the air of the atmosphere, known bj’’ the name of 
fire damp^ and the discovery of means for preventing them. This 
gas, which is chiefly carburetted hydrogen, seems to accumulate under 
different circumstances. In old workings, which have been ill-ventilated, 
it accumulates gradually from imperceptible sources ; but even in the 
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best ventilated mines it sometimes appears suddenly from fissures in the 
rock, when opened by the pick of the miner. The stream of gas thus 
let loose comes out with irresistible force, catches fire at the first light, 
and explodes wdth a tremendous power, destroying the apparatus of the 
mine, the workmen, and even forcing large bodies up the shaft. This 
is followed by the choke damp or carbonic acid, which destroys those 
persons who have escaped with their lives from the previous explosion. 
For some time previous to the period of which we have been speaking, 
those explosions had been unusually frequent and occasioned a great 
loss of life and property. The attention of Davy was first turned to 
this subject by a society established at Bishop-Wearmouth, for the 
purpose of ascertaining means for preventing accidents in coal mines. 
The object to be attained was the construction of a lamp of sufficient 
power to serve the purposes of the miner, and not be subject to the 
disadvantage of being capable of setting on fire a mixture of air and in- 
flammable gas. Various plans were tried, and several of those suggested 
by Davy were found to be successful ; but we shall confine ourselves 
to the description of that which was ultimately adopted, and is now in 
use in almost all mines, Jn the course of his experiments, Davy dis- 
covered that flame could not pass through the apertures of a tissue of 
wdre cloth of a certain fineness. Thus, if we hold a piece of wire cloth 
above a stream of gas issuing from a tube, w'e may apply a light, either 
above or below the cloth, and the gas will inflame on that side, but the 
flame cannot pass through in either direction. This fact at once sug- 
gested a plan for a safety-lamp. After many experiments, Davy found 
that the wire gauze, consisting of wires ft*om one fortieth to one sixtieth 
of an inch in diameter, and woven so as to contain upwards of 700 
apertui'es in a square inch, was best adapted for the purpose. A safety- 
lamp was therefore constructed so as to be completely inclosed by a 
covering of this wire gauze, through which no flame could pass, and 
'which thus obviated every chance of an explosion. Instead of adding 
to the danger, this lamp converts the deadly fire damp into a means of 
supplying light, for when it is surrounded by an explosive atmosphere, 
every opening becomes a point of inflammation, the gas burns inside 
the lamp, and the whole is in a general glow. Even when the wires 
become red hot the danger is not increased. The safety arises from the 
degree of heat requisite to influence curburetted hydrogen, being never 
above that of iron heated to whiteness, in passing the meshes of the 
wire gauze, therefore the inflammable matter is cooled below the point 
at which it burns. While engaged in the experiments which led to 
tliis, Davy made some discoveries of an interesting nature with regard 
to the combustion of gases. He found that flame was not an essential 
part of combustion ; as an example of which we may adduce the com- 
bustion of spirit of wine, by means of a fine wire of platina, wound 
about the wick, which being once heated to redness, will continue so, 
and coiisume the spirit, even after the flame has been blown out. In 
the same way platina, in a peculiar condition, called spongy, consumes 
hydrogen, becoming red hot, and even setting it on fire. 

Various attempts were made to deprive Sir Humphry of the honour 
due to him on this occasion, but they were soon overcome. It is un- 
necessary to enter into the particulars, such circumstances are never 
agreeable. We turn with greater pleasure to the honours which were 
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bestowed on him. On the 25th of September, 1817, at a meeting of 
a numerous company of coal-owners, and other gentlemen, in Newcastle, 
a service of plate was presented to Sir Humphry as a testimony of their 
admiration and gratitude for his exertions in their cause. We cannot 
quote the account of the proceedings on this occasion, but we may ex- 
tract a single paragraph from the address made by the chairman, IVTr 
Larabton : — Your brilliant genius, which has been so long employed 
in an unparalleled manner in extending the boundaries of chemical 
knowledge, never accomplished a higher object, nor obtained a nobler 

triumph, ^If your fame had needed any thing to make it immortal, this 

discovery alone would have carried it down to future ages, and con- 
nected it with benefits and blessings.” In 1815, having sent to the Em- 
peror Alexander of Russia a model of his safety-lamp, that monarch 
was graciously pleased to signify his acceptance of it, and transmitted 
to him a valuable silver-gilt vase in testimony of the value in which ha 
held the invention. 

The papers on flame, presented by Davy to the Royal society, ob- 
tained for him the Rumford medals. All his researches on this and 
other subjects connected with it, were collected and published in one 
volume in 1818. The government expressed their sense of his merits, 
on the 20th October, 1818, by creating him a baronet, — a barren re- 
ward, it must be acknowledged, for services such as those which Davy 
has rendered to humanity. 

In 1818 he visited the continent again, under the patronage of the 
government, to assist in unrolling the ancient manuscripts found in 
Herculaneum. Some experiments had convinced him that chemical 
acid was not sufficiently trusted to by those previously engaged in this 
process, and he went out for the purpose of assisting with the resources 
of that science. He set out on the 26th May, 1818, and on the jour- 
ney he employed himself in the investigation of a subject which had 
recently interested him, the circumstances under which mists are form- 
ed. He communicated the results in 1819 to the Royal society, in 
whose Transactions the paper may be found. He travelled by the 
Rhine, Austria, Hungary, Carniola, and arrived in Naples before the 
end of the year. His observations respecting the object of his visit, 
may be found in the memoir which he presented on the subject to the 
Royal society, printed in the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ for 1821. 
He made many important observations, proving that the carbonized 
condition of many substances had not been owing to the operation of 
Are, but to a gradual process of decomposition, varying according to 
the nature of the substance, and the situation under which it was 
found, but in the original object of his visit he failed almost entirely. 
According to Davy, this was not owing to the failure of his method^ 
but to a want of co-operation on the part of the government and others 
at Naples. 

Soon after his return to England, the death of Sir Joseph Banks, on 
the 19th of June, 1820, left the presidency of the Royal society vacant. 
Many persons were named as deserving of the honour of succeeding 
Sir Joseph, but none could stand in competition with Sir Humphry 
Davy and Dr Wollaston. The latter, however, declined entering intn 
competition, and on the 20th of November, 1820, Sir Humphry was 
elected with scarcely a dissentient voice. That Sir Humphry Davy 
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deserved this honour does not admit of a doubt, — that his habits and 
disposition were well adapted for it, cannot, we fear, be said with truth. 
“ To assert,’' says Dr Paris, “ that Davy retained his popularity, or to 
deny that he retired from the office under the frown of a considerable 
party, would be dishonest.” We cannot here enter into a detail of the 
circumstances which marked the decline and fall of his popularity; 
these must be sought for in more extended works. 

Though now at the head of science in England, Davy did not cease 
(to use his own words) to act as a private soldier in her ranks.” In 
1819 the discoveries of Professor Oested, of Copenhagen, on the con- 
nection between magnetism and electricity, being made known to the 
world, Dav3'’ set about an investigation for the purpose of extending 
these researches. He made several interesting discoveries, and com- 
municated them to the Royal society in three memoirs, in the years 
1820-21-23. In 1822 a paper of his on the water and gases found 
in the cavities of crystals, was read before the Royal society. This 
subject was an important one, as it has always been supposed to bear 
upon the relative notions of the Huttonian and Wernerian systems of 
geology. The conclusion of Davy was, that the existence of water in 
the cavities of crystal is no argument against their having been formed 
by the agency of fire, since it is probable that they were formed under 
a pressure so great as to compensate for the expansive power of water 
when heated. The discovery of Mr Faraday respecting the liquefaction 
of gases under compression, may be mentioned here, as Sir Humphry 
was partly concerned in the experiments by which the subject was fur- 
ther elucidated, though the discovery does not belong to him. 

It is well known that the copper used for sheathing the bottom of 
ships is liable to decay from various causes, and thus becomes a source 
of great expense. Many ineffectual means had been tried for prevent- 
ing this loss, and in 1823 an application was made by government to the 
Royal society for advice on the subject. The investigations were made 
in various ways by Sir Humphry Davy, and an account of them may 
be found in various places in the Philosophical transactions. The 
principle upon which he went was this : that the destruction depends 
on the galvanic relations of the metal and the sea water ; that if these 
.can be altered, the action must cease. This was effected by certain 
pieces of zinc or iron, in contact with the copper. The theory was 
correct, but unforeseen disadvantages arose, and to the vexation of 
Davy the plan was pronounced a failure. In 1824 he travelled to 
Norway and Sweden, and returned by the north of Germany in the 
month of August, the same year. On the voyage he was employed in 
the investigation above mentioned ; on land he devoted himself entirely 
to his favourite amusements of fiy-fishing, and the contemplation of 
nature. We anticipate a little, but as it is connected with what we have 
been relating, we cannot help mentioning here, that his Bakerian lec- 
ture of 1826, “ On the relations of electrical changes,” obtained him in 
1827 the “ Royal medal” awarded by the Royal society. 

In 1826 his health began to fail, and prevented him from giving that 
attention to science and to his duties as president of the Royal society, 
which he had previously done. In the end of this year he suffered 
from an attack of apoplexy, from which, however, he recovered so far 
as to be able in 1827 to travel to Italy. While there his health re- 
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cruited to a certain extent, but remained so uncertain that he was 
obliged to resign the chair of the Royal society. Having received his 
resignation, tlie society on the 6th of November, 1827, appointed Mr 
Davies Gilbert president pro tempore^ in his stead. In October, 1827, 
he returned to London in very poor health ; and made an attempt, in 
a visit to the country, to enjoy his field sports, but without success. 
In the spring of 1828 he published his ‘ Salmonia, or days of Fly-fish- 
ing,’ a book which can only be compared to that of Izaak Walton. It 
is full of elegant and exalted sentiments, and cannot be read Avithout 
pleasure. 

On the 20th of March, a paper of his was read before the Royal 
society, ‘ On the Phenomena of Volcanos it is full of interest but not 
peculiarly successful. 

Soon after this he left England for the last time. After spending 
some time in Austria, he went to Rome, where he became alarmingly 
ill. He desired, however, to be removed to Geneva, where he arrived 
on the 28th of May, only to die; for though he appeared unusually well, 
he did not survive above 12 hours. In iiis last moments he was at- 
tended by Lady Davy, his brother, and his godson Mr Tobin. Every 
honour was paid to his remains by the authorities and the learned in 
Geneva, where, according to his own desire, he was buried. A tablet, 
which was placed by his widow in Westminster Abbey, is as yet the 
only monument which records his memory. He has left no children 
to inherit his name. 

There remains to us now the difficult task of examining the character 
and merits of Sir Humphry Davy. His genius was of a high order. 
It is seldom that we see in one individual such a versatility of talent as 
he exhibited. Poetry, science, and philosophy were alike familiar to 
him, and sources of refined enjoyment. In the course of the foregoing 
description we have treated upon all his works except one, published 
after his death. This is entitled ‘ Consolations in Travel, or the last 
days of a Philosopher.' As our limits do not admit of an extended 
criticism, we shall be content with saying in the words of Dr Paris, 
“ This is a most extraordinary and interesting work : extraordinary^ 
not only from the wild extent of its fancy, but from the bright light of 
scientific truth which is constantly shining through its metaphorical 
tissue, and irradiating its most shadowy imaginings.” 

The mind of Davy was of a most acpiring nature. His imagination 
always went before his powers of investigation, yet he seldom erred. 
His perception of truth seemed almost intuitive, and before another 
could perceive the relations of the premises, he would often arrive at 
the conclusion. Of his ingenuity and industry we have already had 
sufficient evidence. His attachments were strong, but in forming theui 
he was sometimes capricious. Perhaps no avenue to liis heart was 
more open than that which admitted a brother of the angle. Was this 
love for angling a weakness? It is difficult to say; but when re- 
garded as but a part of that passionate admiration of the beauties of 
nature which characterized him, it becomes important from the noble 
association. It is to be lamented that a want of polish in his manners 
rendered him disagreeable to many, and proved the cause of much of 
his unpopularity. We referred to this subject in speaking of his visit 
to Paris. Adulation soon changed his original simplicity of character. 
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and (in the words of Dr Paris) “ when Davy sighed for patrician dis- 
tinction in the chair of Newton, vre can only lament the weakness from 
which the choicest spirits of our nature are not exempt.” Yet his love 
for science was not tainted by a desire for making it a source of wealth. 
He might have amassed a fortune, but he preferred to be crowned with 
honours, no small part of which was that the services which they re- 
warded were unpaid for. 

The last subject which claims our attention is the important ques- 
tion : How much does science owe to Davy ? Perhaps this is super- 
fluous ; for as we have gone along we have shown the relation which his 
discoveries bear to what had gone before, yet a slight sketch of them 
in connection will not be without its advantages. However much 
praise be due to Sir Humphry Davy, it must not be forgotten that the 
honour of being reformer of chemical science is much divided, and that 
the state of the science at the period at which he began to take a share 
in it, was such as to afford to him facilities infinitely above those 
possessed by his predecessors. It is impossible for us to form an 
estimate of the comparative value of his discoveries without taking a 
general view of the progress of chemical science. In the seventeenth 
century chemistry had begun to emerge from the trammels of alchemy. 
The first attempt at a regular theory was that of Beecher, afterwards 
remodelled by Stahl. This rude system was founded upon the sup- 
position that a substance called phlogiston entered into the composition 
of all combustible bodies, the elimination of which constituted combus- 
tion, which process was supposed to leave the germ of the body in a pure 
state, in which it was called a calx. A few careful experiments would 
have overturned this theory, but the experiments of the day were very 
imperfectly conducted- The modern system of experimental chemistry 
owes its origin to a later period, and to the researches of Schulc, Black, 
Cavendish, and Priestley. To them pneumatic chemistry owes much, 
and in general we may say that they discovered new substances, inv^es- 
tigated combinations which had before not been understood, and ren- 
dered more perfect the art of chemical analysis. It was but a short step 
further that led Lavoisier to make those experiments by which the exis- 
tence of phlogiston was shown to be merely imaginary, and to establish the 
relation of oxygen to acids, combustion, and metallic oxids. Such was 
the state of chemistry when the career of Davy began. The science 
was free from the grosser errors, but had fallen into others, by carrying 
refinement and generalization too far, while experiment had not yet 
accumulated a sufficient store of facts. Davy discovered that acids 
might be formed and that combustion might take place without 
oxygen ; and that other substances might enter into combination with 
metals, producing compounds analogous to the oxides. He discovered 
that not only acids, but alcalies might be the result of metallic com- 
binations with oxygen ; he enriched the different branches of the 
science with numerous lesser discoveries ; and finally, he was the author 
of the electro-chemical theory, of which we have already spoken. 
Taken together he has made more numerous and more brilliant dis- 
coveries than any other chemist, but it must not be forgotten that the 
labours of the illustrious men who preceded him had accumulated many 
of those ficts, by reflecting on which his master mind saw the light of 
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a scientific system, where little had been seen before but a chaos of un- 
connected facts. 

In conclusion, we must acknowledge ourselves indebted to the work 
of Dr Paris for the greater part of our information, other authorities 
have been referred to en passant For a more extended view of the re- 
lation of the discoveries of Davy to the present state of chemistry re- 
ference must be made to Dr Thomson’s excellent history of chemistry. 

^iv Sanws 

BORN A. D. 1759. — DIED A. D. 1828. 

Sir James Edward Smith was born in the city of Norwich, 
December 2d, 1759. He was the eldest of seven children, and for 
almost five years an only child. His father, Mr James Smith, was a 
dealer in the woollen trade, of respectable connexions and easy in his 
circumstances, and of a naturally strong understanding, much cultivated 
and enlarged by reading, and a habit of thinking for himself on all 
subjects. Sir James’s mother, Frances Kinderly, was the daughter of 
a clergyman of an ancient and once opulent family in the north of 
England, remarkable for the sweetness of his temper and his eccentri- 
cities. On account of a constitutional delicacy of spirits, as well as of 
health, young Smith was never sent to a public school, but was at- 
tended at home by the best masters that his native city aflbrdcd, and 
under their tuition he acquired a competent knowledge of the French 
and Italian languages, and of the rudiments of Latin. But the best 
part of his education was derived from the society of his well informed 
sensible parents, and from reading and conversation in the domestic 
circle, by which the heart as well as the understanding was instructed 
and enlarged. Under these influences he grew up, and on the basis of 
extreme delicacy and sensitiveness of soul, by the aid of judicious cul- 
ture and religious principle, a moral courage and a noble independence 
of character were reared, by which he became distinguished, in after 
life, almost as much as for his amiable and affectionate disposition. 

Botany, the amiable science,” as it has been called, was the study 
for such a mind, and his early predilection for it, and the difficulties 
and encouragements he met with, are often mentioned in his writings. 
In one of his introductory lectures before the Royal institution, he ob- 
serves : From the earliest period of my recollection, when I can just 
remember tugging ineffectually with all my infant strength at the tough 
stalks of the wild succory on the chalky hillocks about Norwich, I have 
found the study of nature an increasing source of unalloyed pleasure, 
and a consolation and refuge under every pain. Long destined to 
other pursuits, and directed to other studies, thought more advantageous 
or necessary, I could often snatch but a few moments for this favourite 
object. Unassisted by advice, unacquainted with books, 1 wandered 
long in the dark ; till some of the principal elementary works, the pub- 
lications of Lee, Rose, Stillingfleet, and a few others, came in my way, 
and were devoured over and over again. This kind of botanical edu- 
cation has the advantages of the necessary drudgery of a grammar- 
school j it trains the mind to labour, it fixes principles, and facts, and 
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terms, and names, never to be forgotten. At length, however, I found 
I wanted something more to apply to practice what had thus been ac- 
quired. I was then furnished with systematic books, and introduced 
to Mr Rose, whose writings had long been my guide, I was shown 
the works of Linnaeus ; nor shall I ever forget the feelings of wonder 
excited by finding his whole system of animals, vegetables, and mine- 
rals, comprised in three octavo volumes. I had seen a fine quarto vol- 
ume of Buffon, on the horse alone. I expected to find the systemati- 
cal works of Linnaeus constituting a whole library ; but they proved 
almost capable of being put, like the Iliad, into a nutshell. Hence a 
new world was opened to me. I found myself, moreover, in the centre 
of a school of botanists. Ever since the Spanish tj^anny and folly had 
driven commerce and ingenuity from Flanders, to take refuge in Britain, 
a taste for flowers had subsisted in my native county along with them. 
Our weavers, like those of Spitalfields, have from time immemorial 
been florists, and many of them most excellent cultivators ; their 
necessary occupations and these amusements were peculiarly compati- 
ble. And it is well worthy of remark, that those elegant and virtuous 
dispositions, which can relish the beauties of nature, are no less strictly 
in unison with that purity of moral and religious taste which drove the 
founders of our worsted manufactory from- foul and debasing tyranny 
to the abode of light, and peace, and liberty.'' 

In the autumn of 1781, he repaired to Edinburgh to finish his edu- 
cation at the university, with a view to the study of medicine. Here 
he passed two years, and found warm and kind friends, as he did every 
where, and in friendship a pure enjoyment. His proficiency in other 
branches of knowledge appears to have been respectable only, but in 
his favourite science he soon distanced every competitor, and carried 
off all the honours. 

From Edinburgh our young naturalist went up to London, still bent 
on pursuing and completing his medical studies, and anxious to avail 
himself, for this purpose, of the advantages to be derived from visiting 
the hospitals and attending the lectures of the celebrated Dr John 
Hunter. Here again he made many valuable acquaintances, and par- 
ticularly, as might have been expected from his favourite tastes and 
pursuits, that of Sir Joseph Banks ; to his connexion with whom, an 
incident is to be referred, which did more perhaps than all other causes 
put together, to shape his course and lay the foundation of his future 
eminence. ’ We give it in the words of his biographer: Upon the 
demise of young Linnaeus, Dr Acrel, professor of medicine at Upsal, 
-had written to Dr Eugelhart, who was then in London, offering the 
whole collection of his books, manuscripts, and natural history, to Sir 
Joseph Banks, for the sum of 1000 guineas. ‘It happened, ' adds Sir 
James, ‘that I breakfasted with Sir Joseph upon the day the letter ar- 
rived, which was the 28d of December, 1783 ; and he told me of the 
offer he had had. saying he should decline it ; and, handing me the letter 
to read, advised me strongly to make the purchase, as a thing suitable 
to my taste, and which would do me . honour.' Being thus en- 
couraged by Sir Joseph, he went immediately to Dr Engelhart, with 
whom he had been intimately acquainted at Edinburgh, and made his. 
desire known to him ; and they both wrote the same day to Professor 
Acrel, Dr Engelhart to recommend his friend, and the other desiring 
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a catalogue of the whole collection, and telling him if it answered his 
expectations, he would be the purchaser at the price fixed.” A writer 
in ‘ The Monthly Repository’ says : “ The sale was precipitated before 
the return of the king of Sweden, then on his travels, lest he should 
oblige the heirs to dispose of the whole, at a cheaper rate, to the uni- 
versity at Upsal. This would actually have been the case, as appears 
from the exertions made by his majesty, who, on his return, sent a 
courier to the Sound, and a swift sailing vessel to intercept the ship 
which was bearing away the prize.” Higher ofiPers had also been made, 
to tempt the heirs to break off the treaty, and, among the rest, an un- 
limited sum by a Russian nobleman ; and Sir James 'appears to have 
owed it to the scrupulous honour of the negotiator, professor Acrel, 
that he succeeded at last in obtaining the inestimable treasure at the 
stipulated charge. The packages were safely landed at the custom-house 
in October, 1784, ** Sir James’s first idea,” says his lady, “ was to 

deposit his purchase in some spare rooms in the British museum ; but 
he found some objections to the scheme, and preferred taking a house, 
that it might be safer, and more accessible to himself and his friends. 
He therefore hired apartments in Paradise-row, Chelsea, whither it was 
immediately conveyed ; and often has he recurred with great pleasure 
to the first winter after its arrival, when, with Sir J. Banks and Mr 
Dryander, they examined the herbarium minutely, and carefully un- 
packed and arranged the whole collection. With no premeditated de- 
sign of relinquishing physic as a profession, yet from this hour ho de- 
voted his time and all the powers of his mind to the object for which 
he had hazarded so much ; nor was there ever a period, in his subse- 
quent life, of misgiving or regret, that he had made a wrong choice ; 
neither was his love of botany pursued to the exclusion of other litera- 
ture or lighter pleasures ; but it was the charm of his existence,’ always 
at hand ready to take up, always leading the mind forward and filling 
his hours with satisfaction.” 

On the 28th of May following, Sir James acquaints his father, that 
“ he was admitted a fellow of the Royal society on Thursday, without 
a single black ball ;” and adds, I paid my money, £32 11s.; and 
took my seat the same evening ; my success was indeed very flattering, 
and, I believe, gave my good friend the president — Sir Joseph Banks — 
great pleasure.” 

In the summer of 1786 he visited the continent, his immediate ob- 
ject being to obtain a medical degree at Leyden. Having done this, 
he quitted Holland, and spent the rest of that year, and most of the 
next, in France, Switzerland, and Italy, making the natural history of 
those countries his principal study, but not neglecting other objects of 
attention likely to interest a traveller. His habits of careful observa- 
tion, his taste in the fine arts, his enthusiasm in the description of Al- 
pine scenery, his liberal feelings and opinions, in regard to national or 
sectarian differences, are as conspicuous in his private letters, written 
home to his friends, as in the sketch of his tour, published some time 
after his return. 

Soon after his return to England, he removed from Chelsea to Great 
Marlborough street, professedly with a view to begin his medical career 
in London. Natural history, however, and botany in particular, con- 
tinued to occupy his attention almost exclusively ; and one of the next 
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public undertakings, in which we find him engaged, was the institution 
of the Linnsean society, of which he was chosen the first president, an 
honourable appointment, which he held by successive annual re-elections '• 
until his death. Alluding, in his inaugural discourse, to the Linnsean 
collections, he says : I consider myself as a trustee of the public, and 
hold these treasures only for the purpose of making them useful to the 
world and natural history in general, and particularly to this society, 
of which I glory in having contributed to lay the foundation, and to 
the service of which I shall joyfully consecrate my labours, so long as 
it continues to answer the purposes for which it was designed.” From 
this period Sir James gave lectures on botany, first at his own house, 
and afterwards before various public institutions in London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Bristol, and other places, and with great and increasing 
success and reputation, “When his health was good, the occupatioa 
w^as one he enjoyed. He arranged previously the heads of his lecture; 
but for words he always trusted to the ideas which arose in his mind 
while he was delivering it, and in general he exceeded the allotted 
time, and had more to say than could be compressed into the space of 
an hour. A printed abstract of the subject he intended to discourse 
upon was not omitted, for the convenience of himself and his auditors ; 
and of these sketches he composed a great variety, as the succession of 
his courses required. Of one of these Dr Goodenough, in the year 
1795, tells him, ‘ I am quite charmed with your syllabus. I would ad- 
vise you, while you are a lecturer — do not defer it till you have given 
it up, it will not be half so well done — to draw out all that matter at 
full length, and publish it as suits you ; it- would be another PhilosO’^ 
pkia JBotanica in a fashionable dress,’” 

In 1796 he married the only daughter of Robert Reeve, Esq, of 
Lowestoft, in Sufiblk ; and in the following year he removed to Nor- 
wich, his native place, where be continued to reside, paying occasional 
visits to London, for the remainder of his life. 

Of Sir James’s numerous and valuable scientific publications, it does 
not belong to our present purpose to speak. AH of them are remark- 
able, as it has been said, “ for accuracy in observing, accuracy in re- 
cording, and unusual accuracy in printing.” Yet his biographer in- 
forms us, that he seldom copied what he wrote, but sent the first 
draught to the printer, sometimes with scarcely an erasure of the pen, 
and perfect in the minutest particulars of orthography and punctuation ; 
and that he often wrote the best when pressed for time, as was com- 
monly the case with his dedications and prefaces. But what most dis- 
thiguisbes has scientific writings is the pure, unconstrained, and affect- 
ing moral ahd religious spirit which they breathe, of which it would 
be easy to multiply illustrations. One must suffice, the concluding 
paragraphs of the preface to his ‘ Introduction to Botany.’ 

To those,” he observes, “ whose minds and understandings are al- 
ready formed the study of nature may be recommended independently, 
of all other considerations, as a rich source of innocent pleasure. Some 
people are ever inquiring, what is the use of any particular plant ; by 
which they mean, what food or physic, or what materials for the painter 
or dyer does it afford ? They look on a beautiful flowery meadow 
wHh admiration, ’only in proportion as it affords nauseous dru'gs or 
salves. 'Others consider a botanist with respect oilly as he maybe able 
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to teach them some profitable improvement in tanning, or dyeing, by 
which they may quickly grow rich, and be then perhaps no longer oi 
any use to mankind or to themselves. These views are not blameable, 
but they are not the sole end of human existence. Is it not desirable 
to call the soul from the feverish agitation of worldly pursuits, to the 
contemplation of Divine Wisdom in the beautiful economy of nature ? 
Is it not a privilege to walk with God in the garden of creation, and 
hold converse with his providence ? If such elevated feelings do not 
lead to the study of nature., it cannot be far pursued without rewarding 
the student by exciting them. Rousseau, a great judge of the human 
heart and observer of human manners, has remarked, that ^when science 
is transplanted from the mountains and woods into cities and worldly 
society, it loses its genuine charms, and becomes a source of envy, 
jealousy, and rivalship.* This is still more true, if it be cultivated as 
a mere source of emolument. But the man who loves botany for its 
own sake, knows no such feelings, nor is he dependent for happiness on 
situations or scenes that favour their growth. He would find himself 
neither solitary nor desolate, had he no other companion than a moun- 
tain daisy, that ^ modest crimson-tipped flower,' so sweetly sung by one 
of nature’s own poets. The humblest weeds or moss will ever afford 
him something to examine or to illustrate, and a great deal to admire. 
Introduce him to the magnificence of a tropical forest, the enamelled 
meadows of the Alps, or the wonders of New Holland, and his thoughts 
will not dwell much upon riches or literary honours ; things that 

* Play round the head, hut come not near the heai’i* 

In botany all is elegance and delight. No painful, disgusting, un- 
healthy experiments or inquiries are *to be made. Its pleasures spring 
up under our feet, and, as we pursue them, reward us with health and 
serene satisfaction. None but the most foolish or depraved could derive 
any thing from it but what is beautiful, or pollute its lovely scenery 
with unamiable or unhallowed images. Those who do so, either from 
corrupt taste or malicious design, can be compared only to the fiend 
entering into the garden of Eden.” 

In July, 1814, Sir James had the honour of being knighted by the 
late king, George IV. At the instance of Professor Martyn, and with 
the countenance and encourE^ement of many of the heads of the house, 
and of several of the first dignitaries of the church, he applied in 1818, 
for the botanical chair at Cambridge. But a cabal amongst the bigots 
and underlings repulsed the honour and advantage which such an ap- 
pointment would have conferred on the university, on the ground that 
he was a dissenter and a Unitarian. Professor Schultz, an eminent Ba- 
varian naturalist, in his narrative of a Botanical visit to England in 1824, 
exclaiins ; « Who would have believed that a university, within the 
walls of which the immortal Erasmus Roterodamus once taught, and 
which had produced such a man as Milton, should ever, and even in 
the twentieth year of the nineteenth century, sink to such a depth of 
barbarity I ^ It could make over its Bible and Prayer book monopoly 
to Baskerville, a scoffing atheist ; but the moment a dissenter and a 
Unitarian was understood to be approaching the consecrated precincts, 
though for purposes purely scientific, this pious and self-denying com- 
munity bristles with horror,” ^ 
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Sir James Smith's health, always delicate, and subject to frequent at- 
tacks of an inflammatory nature, was visibly declining for the last five or 
six years of his life. It was amidst interruptions from this cause, and with 
the anxious desire often expressed that he might live to finish it, that 
he wrote his last and best work, the ‘ English Flora.’ On the very 
day when he entered his library for the last time, the packet, contain- 
ing the fourth and last volume, reached him. It concludes thus : If 
our bodily powers could keep pace wdth our mental acquirements, the 
student of half a century would not shrink from the delightful task of 
being still a teacher; nor does he resign the hope of affording some 
future assistance to his fellow-labourers; though for the present, ‘a 
change of study,* to use the expression of a great French writer, may 
be requisite, ‘by way of relaxation and repose.’ ’* 

On Saturday, March 15th, 1828, he walked out as usual, and appar- 
ently without fatigue ; but in the evening he was attacked by such an 
alarming fit of sickness, as almost immediately forbade the hope of his 
recovery. He continued sinking until six o’clock on the Monday morn- 
ing following, when he quietly resigned his breath, and his spirit returned 
to God who gave it. His remains were interred in the vault belonging ‘ 
to Lady Smith’s family at Lowestoft. 

BORN A. D. 1753. — ^DIED A. D. 1828. 

This ingenious artist was born at Cherryburn in Northumberland. 
At the age of fourteen he was bound apprentice to Mr Ralph Beilby 
of Newcastle, a respectable copper-plate engraver, who afterwards took 
him into partnership. Mr Bewick was first brought into public notice 
by his wood-cut of the Old Hound, which gained the premium offered 
for the best specimen of wood-engraving by the Society of Arts, in 
1775.^ That circumstance was the foundation-stone of his fortune, and 
from this time his fame gradually increased. In 1790, conjointly with Mr 
Beilby, who was then his partner, he published his ‘ History of Quad- 
rupeds.* In 1795, he, with his brother John, (who was also eminent 
AS an engraver,} embellished an edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller,* and 
* Deserted Village,* and Parnell’s ^ Hermit;’ it was a royal quarto 
volume, and attracted much attention from the beauty both of the 
typography aud of the embellishments. In the following year he 
made some beautiful designs for Somerville’s ‘Chase.’ In 1797, he 
published the' first volume of * British Birds in 1804, the second 
volume; and in 1818, appeared the last of his published works, ‘ The 
Fables.’ He was engaged on a ‘ History of Fishes* when he died ; and 
left in the hands of his relatives a MS. memoir of his family, which is 
said to be written with great naivete, and full of anecdote. 

“Mr Bewick’s personal appearance was rustic; he was tall, and 
powerfully formed. His manners, too, were somewhat rustic ; but he 
was shrewd, and never wished to ape the gentleman. His countenance 

1 An impression of this cut is given in the Memoir prefixed to ^ Select Fables, 
printed for Charnley, Newcastle : 1820. 
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was open and expressive, with a capacious forehead, strongly indicating 
intellect ; his eyes beamed with the fire of genius. He was a man of 
strong passions, strong in his affections, and equally strong in his dis- 
likes: the latter sometimes exposed him to the charge of illiberality ; 
but the former and kinder feeling greatly predominated. True, he was 
(what most men are) jealous of his fame, and had not much affection 
for rival artists; but they seldom crossed his path, or caused him much 
uneasiness. His resentment, when once excited, was not easily allayed, 
and he seldom spared those who ill-treated him; but there was much 
warmth in his friendship. Strictly honourable in his dealings, to his 
friends there never was a more sincere or kinder-hearted man than 
Thomas Bewick.*’^ 

There is an elegant critique on Bewick’s works in ‘ Blackwood s 
Magazine* for 1825, from which we extract the following just and 
spirited remarks : — “ Of Bewick’s powers, the most extraordinary is the 
perfect accuracy with which he seizes and transfers to paper the natural 
objects which it is his delight to draw. His landscapes are absolute 
fac-siniiles ; his animals are whole-length portraits. Other books on 
natural history have fine engravings ; but still, neither beast nor bird 
in them have any character; dogs and deer, lark and sparrow, have all 
airs and countenances marvellously insipid, and of a most flat similitude. 
You may buy dear books, but if you want to know- what a bird or 
quadruped is, to Bewick you must go at last. It needs only to glance 
at the 'works of Bewick, to convince oursplves with what wonderful 
felicity the very countenance and air of his animals arc marked and 
distinguished. There is the grave owl, the silly wavering lapwing, the 
pert ja}^, the impudent over-fed sparrow, the airy lark, the sleepy- 
headed gourmand duck, the restless titmouse, the insignificant wren, 
the clean harmless gull, the keen rapacious kite — every one has his 
character. 

“His vignettes are just as remarkable. Take his ‘ British Birds,’ 
and in the tail-pieces to these volumes you shall find the most touching 
r-epresentations of nature in all her forms, animate and inanimate. 
There are the poachers tracking a hare in the snow; and the urchins 
who have accomplished the creation of a ‘ snow-man the disappointed 
beggar leaving the gate open for the pigs and poultry to march over 
the good dame’s linen, which she is laying out to dry; the thief who 
sees devils in every bush — a sketch that Hogarth himself might envy; 
the strayed infant standing at the horse’s heels, and pulling his tail, 
while the mother is in an agony flying over the style ; the sportsman 
who has slipped into the torrent ; tlie blind man and boy, unconscious 
of * Keep on this side ;* and that best of burlesques on military pomp, 
the four urchins astride of gravestones for horses, the first blowing a 
glass trumpet, and the others bedizened in tatters, with rush-caps and 
wooden swords. 

“ Nor must we pass over his sea-side sketches, all inimitable. The 
cutter chasing the smuggler — is it not evident that they are going at 
the rate of at least ten knots an hour ? The tired gulls sitting on the 
waves, every curled head of which seems big with mischief What 
pruning of plumage, what stalkings, and flappings', and Scratchings of 
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the sand, are depicted in that collection of sea-birds on the shore! 
What desolation is there in that sketch of coast after a storm, with the 
solitary rock, the ebb-tide, the crab just venturing out, and the roast of 
the sunken vessel standing up through the treacherous waters ! What 
truth and minute nature is in that tide coming in, each wave rolling 
higher than its predecessor, like a line of conquerors, and pouring in 
amidst the rocks with increased aggression I And, last and best, there 
are his fishing scenes. What angler’s heart but beats whenever the 
pool-fisher, deep in the water, his rod bending almost double with the 
rush of some tremendous trout or heavy salmon? Who does not 
recognise his boyish days in the fellow with the ‘ set rods,’ sheltering 
himself from the soaking rain behind an old tree ? What fisher has 
not seen yon ^ old codger,’ sitting by the river side, peering over his 
tackle, and putting on a brandling ? 

Bewick’s landscapes, too, are on the same principle with his 
animals : they are for the most part portraits, the result of the keenest 
and most accurate observation. You perceive every stone and bunch 
of grass has had actual existence : his moors are north-country moors, 
the progeny of Cheviot, Rimside, Simonside, or Carter, The tail-piece 
of the old man pointing out to his boy an ancient monumental stone, 
reminds one of the Millfield plain, or Flodden Field. Having only 
delineated that in which he himself has taken delight, we may deduce 
his character from, his pictures ; his heartfelt love of his native country, 
its scenery, its manners, its airs, its men and women ; his propensity 

by himself to wander 

Adown some trotting bum’s meander. 

And no think lang ; 

his intense observation of nature and human life; his satirical and 
somewhat coarse humour ; his fondness for maxims and old saws ; his 
vein of worldly prudence now and then ‘ cropping out,’ as the miners 
call it, into day-light ; his passion for the sea-side, and his delight in 
‘ the angler’s solitaiy trade all this, and more, the admirer of Bewick 
may deduce from his sketches.” 


BOUN A. D. 3753. — ^DIED A, D, 1828. 

This very eminent man was^ the son of Dr Matthew Stewart, pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the university of Edinburgh. He was born 
on the 22d of November, 1753- After having passed through the 
classes of the high-school, and attended courses of lectures on intel- 
lectual and moral philosophy, by Dr Stevenson and Dr Adam Fer- 
guson, in the university of his native city, he removed to the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, chiefly with the view of attending Dr Reid’s lec- 
tures on mental science. In 1774 he was appointed assistant and 
successor to his father in the chair which he held in the university of 
l^inbui^h ; and in 1778, during Dr Adam Ferguson’s absence in 
America, he supplied the chair of moral philosophy also. In both 
these chairs he acquitted himself with great ability and success. In 
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1784 he exchanged his mathematical professorship, with Dr Ferguson, 
for that of moral philosophy. 

‘ In 1792 he published the first volume of his ^Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind,’ of which the second volume appeared 
in 1813. The first volume, says his biographer, in the Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia, did not excite that notice to which its own merit, and 
the high reputation of its author, unquestionably entitled it. The 
philosophy of the mind was then a subject of comparatively little in- 
terest; and, though divested of its usual repulsive aspect, it was not 
considered, as it is now, a necessary branch of polite education. The 
long interval of twenty-one years, which elapsed between the publica- 
tion of the first and the second volumes, and the publication of his 
volume of ‘ Philosophical Essays’ at an intermediate period, may afford 
us some reason for believing that Mr Stewart had abandoned the pro- 
secution of his plan.” 

In 1793 he communicated to the Royal society of Edinburgh, ^ An 
Account of the Life and Writings of Dr Adam Smith ;* and, in 1796, 
‘ An Account of the Life and Writings of Dr Robertson.’ These are 
very beautiful and masterly compositions, and contributed not a little 
to establish and extend his reputation. In 1806, when Lord Lauder- 
dale was deputed to proceed to Paris, to adjust the preliminaries of a 
general peace, he requested Mr Stewart to accompany him, and they 
accordingly spent some time in the French metropolis. Soon after his 
return, the Fox and Grenville administration revived for his benefit 
the office of gazette- writer for Scotland, in lieu of a pension. The 
emoluments of this situation were considerable, and it imposed upon him 
no labour that could not be performed by deputy. It also enabled him 
to devote himself more entirely to philosophical pursuits, for Which 
purpose he accepted of the services of a joint-professor in Dr Brown : 
on whose death, some years afterwards, he resigned the chair of moral 
philosophy altogether, and removed to a country-house, about twenty 
miles from Edinburgh, where he spent the remaining years of his life. 
In January, 1822, he was struck with palsy, but his bodily faculties 
alone felt the shock ; with the assistance of his daughter, who acted as 
his amanuensis, he was enabled to revise and prepare his works for 
publication with the same ardour of mind and vigour of intellect that 
he had before displayed. The third and fourth volumes of his ‘ Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind,’ were completed by him, successively, in 
1827 and 1828 ; in the April of the latter year he had another para- 
lytic attack, and died on the 11th of June following. 

The name of Dugald Stewart is one of the few, which, of late years, 
serve to relieve in part the character of this country from the charge of 
a comparative neglect of the great sciences of intellectual and moral 
philosophy. His writings upon these all-important subjects, if not the 
most powerful, are perhaps the most engaging in form, and consequent- 
ly the most attractive to the general reader, in the language. In the 
works of the late Dr Parr, we find a complimentary note addressed to 
Stewart, in which he is described as superior, for the union of fine 
taste and deep thought, to all other writers since the time of Bacon. 
This eulogy partakes of the exaggeration which habitually marked the 
manner of the great Hellenist. Various writers, posterior to Bacon, 
might be mentmed, who combined^ with at least an equal command of 
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language a* higher power of original thinking, — as, for instance, Shafts- 
bury, Berkeley, Hume, Burke, and Adam Smith. But none of these, 
or of the others, who might fairly be considered as belonging to this 
class, with the exception perhaps of Hume, have pretended to give us 
a complete body of intellectual and moral science ; and the remark of 
Parr, if considered as limited to such as have done this, might be re- 
ceived as .substantially true. Locke, with a much superior power of 
thought, and with a plain, manly, and substantially good style, wants 
taste and elegance, and is undoubtedly, on the whole, much less at- 
tractive. Hume was perhaps superior in taste as well as natural acute- 
ness and sagacity to Stewart ; but such were the strange aberrations of 
his intellect, when applied to the study of metaphysics and morals, that 
his works on these subjects have little or no value, excepting as curious 
indications of the progress of learning, and of its state at a particular 
period. Reid, the founder of the Edinburgh school, was deficient in 
the graces of manner, which belonged to his pupil, who is, therefore, 
on the whole, at present, and will probably long remain, among English 
authors, the most popular professor of moral science. 

The praise of exhibiting, with taste and elegance, the results of a 
somewhat limited power of thinking, may perhaps appear, at first view, 
be not very high ; but when we look through the history of learning, 
and remark with what economy intellectual gifts of the highest order 
kave been always imparted to our race, we shall not be disposed to 
'Consider it as too scanty. To strike out new and entirely original 
ideas on abstract subjects, implies an intense exercise of thought which 
may almost be supposed to preclude the cultivation of the arts and 
graces that belong to manner. Nor is it, in fact, in the communication 
of these original thoughts, as they first present themselves, in their na- 
tive simplicity, to the mind of the discoverer, that the graces of manner 
can be displayed to the greatest advantage. It is chiefly in the illus-- 
■tration, application, and development of the great discoveries which 
♦enlarge the sphere of science, that we recognise the peculiar province 
cf the powerful and elegant philosophical writer. Without possessing 
‘ the vigour and persevering activity of mind required for actual inven- 
: tion, he is able, by his somewhat limited power, to comprehend the 
results of a higher one, and spread them out in pleasing forms before 
■ the eye of the common observer. And it often happens that in so 
^ doing he appropriates to himself a glory, which belongs much more 
properly to the inventor. In fact, the praise we allow to Stewart is 
the same which is usually given to the greatest philosophical writers of 
ancient and modern times. Aristotle, Xenophon, Plato, and Cicero 
built up their elegant productions in a great measure out of the ma- 
terials supplied by the original mind of Socrates, who himself wrote 
nothing. To comprehend, enter into, appropriate and refine upon the 
inventions of creative genius, implies an intellectual power second only 
to that of creative genius itself; and when this is combined with a 
faculty of happy and luminous expression, it forms the combination of 
talents which is best fitted to produce effect upon the public mind, and 
procure, for its possessor every sort of compensation and distinction, 
excepting perhaps the barren laurel of remote and posthumous glory, 

* that fancied life in other’s breath, 

The estate that wits inherit after death.’ 
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The distinguishing characteristics of the talent and manner of Ste\r- 
art being thus, as we have described them, of a nature to give his 
works a great popularity, and to enable him to exercise an extensive 
influence upon public opinion, it is not less fortunate for the world, 
than credible to himself, that they are inspired throughout by the 
purest and most amiable moral feelings. We are acquainted with no 
philosophical writings in any language w'hich leave upon the mind a 
happier impression. This amiable writer has in fact breathed into all 
his works the kind, gentle, social, and benevolent spirit by which he 
was himself animated. He not only teaches us to believe in virtue, 
but brings the celestial vision before us in full loveliness and beauty, 
so as to engage our affections in her favour. He adopts and defends 
all the liberal and philanthropic notions that have ever been advanced 
by the lovers of mankind, while he avoids at the same time the excesses 
by which injudicious partisans have so often brought, and are still 
bringing, the best of causes into contempt and ridicule. He is pious 
without fanaticism, — cheerful and benevolent without an approach to* 
licentiousness. He is devotedly attached to liberty without deeming 
it necessary to renounce his respect for social order and good govern- 
ment. He believes in the practicability of improvement without in- 
dulging in the idle dream of an earthly millennium. 

It had happened by a sort of fatality that almost all the works oir 
moral philosophy, at least in modern times, which were written in an 
agreeable and attractive style, had inculcated principles not only false 
in themselves, but completely subversive of the good order of society. 
Helvetius, and the other French sophists of the eighteenth century, 
had presented their detestable doctrines in the dress of the sweetest and' 
most seductive language, and had introduced it by this means into the 
brilliant saloons of fashion and even the boudoirs of the ladies. Hume, 
in like manner, had disguised his still more fatal, because more subtle 
poison, under one of the most chaste, correct, and elegant forms, that 
the English language has ever assumed. Even Darwin, and the other 
writers of the British materialist school of vibrations and vibratiuncles,' 
(the most pitiful and contemptible, perhaps, that has yet appeared in 
the philosophical world,) tricked themselves out in a gaudy and fan- 
tastic sort of masquerade habit, which was singularly enough niistakene- 
at the time for something highly graceful and attractive- Paley, a 
dignitary of the church, had lent the charm of a lucid and pleasing- 
exposition, as well as the authority of his calling and the cloak of reli- 
gion, to a system of absolute selfishness. In the meantime, the better 
opinions, if advanced at all, had been maintained, in a dry and heart- 
less manner, in treatises for the most part devoid alike of depth and 
elegance. Under these circumstances we regard it as a singularly for- 
tunate thing that a writer should have appeared, who, adopting a sys- 
tem of intellectual and moral philosophy in the main judicious, fi'ee 
from danger even in its errors, and inspired by a uniformly pure, ani?**’ 
able, and elevated moral feeling, should have been able at the same 
time to interest the world and give his notions a general popularity by 
the beauty of his language. The works of such a writer were absolute- 
ly necessary to prepare the way for that complete reformation of the 
theory of moral science which is so much needed. They want, it is 
true, the strong originality of thought, the rigorous correctness of 
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jeasoning, the nervous precision of language, which would be' required 
for affecting this great object, but they possess the qualities that were 
proper for bringing about a favourable change in the state of public 
sentiment on these momentous subjects. They are like the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness. They prepare the way for the coming 
of a still greater teacher, and collect an audience previously well dis- 
posed to listen to and profit by his instructions. At the same time, by 
creating a general interest in favour of the science and thus leading 
many persons to study it with correct prepossessions, they tend to pro- 
duce the reformer whose success they prepare and facilitate. Such 
are the great services which the writings of Stewart have rendered and 
are rendering to the cause of truth and virtue. They are sufficient to 
entitle him for ever to the respect and gratitude of all good men. 

Mr Stewart’s original intention, in coming before the world as a 
writer, appears to have been to publish successively complete treatises 
on metaphysics, or, as he preferred to say, the philosophy of the mind, 
on ethics and on politics, founded probably on the courses of lectures, 
which, in his capacity of professor, he delivered to his pupils upon 
these subjects. This intention is announced in the preface to the first 
volume of the ^ Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind ; but seems to 
Lave been completely executed only in reference to that particular 
branch. The notes, which formed the text-book of the ethical course, 
w'ere published as early as the year 1793, under the title of ‘ Outlines 
of Moral Philosophy,’ but without much development ; and his two 
last volumes, which is another edition of the same matter in a more 
enlarged form, appears nevertheless to be the result of a less thorough 
and careful revision than that which had been given to the metaphysi- 
cal course for the purpose of forming the ‘ Philosophy of the Mind,’ 
The ‘ Dissertations on the History of Moral Philosophy,’ prefixed to 
the volumes of the Encyclopedia, complete the list of our .author’s 
publications. He is, therefore, one of the least voluminous, although 
Le may perhaps be fairly regarded as, on the whole, the most eminent 
and valuable writer of his time. His example seems to corroborate the 
wholesome truth, already demonstrated by a hundred others, that a 
writer gains much more, even on the score of mere reputation, by 
maturing his works, than by hurrying constantly to the press, in the 
vain expectation of securing the public attention by keeping his name 
for ever in the newspapers. 


BORN A. D. 1747.— DIED A.D. 1829. 

William Coxe was born in London, in 1747. His father was phy- 
sician to the royal household. His mother was of foreign extraction. 
Young Coxe was educated at Eton, where he had the assistance of 
Sumner, afterwards master of Harrow, as his private tutor. In 1 765, he 
was elected to Eing s college, Cambridge. He came to the university 
a tolerable Greek and Latin scholar, but his habits, at this period, were 
not such as promised a brilliant career. He shot, fished, and loitered 
away tb^ first year of his residence^ From this unhappy state of men- 
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tal indolence lie was at last rescued by the example and influence of two 
or three Peterhouse students of distinguished abilities and great applica- 
tion. In 1770, he gained the bachelor’s prize for Latin prose, and he 
again obtained a similar success in 1771, in which latter year he was 
admitted to deacon’s orders by the bishop of London. 

His first appointment was to the curacy of Denham near Uxbridge, 
but he had not long filled that station when he was appointed tutor to 
the duke of Marlborough’s son, the marquess of Blandford, on the recom- 
mendation of the learned Jacob Bryant. Mr Coxe’s first attempt in 
authorship was a series of essays in imitation of the Spectator. The 
plan, however, was in time abandoned, and he next undertook a life of 
Petrarch, a work which he also left unaccomplished. 

At the end of two years he relinquished his attendance on Lord 
Blandford, on the score of weak health; but, in 1775, he accepted the 
office of tutor to Lord Herbert, son of the earl of Pembroke, with whom 
he made a tour on the continent. In 1778 he published his ‘Travels 
in Switzerland,’ in the form of letters addressed to his friend Melmoth, 
the translator of Pliny’s and Cicero’s epistles. Lord Herbert extended 
his tour to the northern kingdoms of Europe, and Coxe availed himself 
of this opportunity to investigate the social and political condition of the 
countries through which he passed. Soon after his return to England, 
he published an ‘ Account of the Russian discoveries in the seas between 
Asia and America.’ In 1784 he published his ‘ Travels in Poland, 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark.’ His literary reputation was now 
established, and he enjoyed the acquaintance of Johnson, Person, 
Robertson, and the leading authors and scholars of the day. Soon after 
the publication of this latter work, Mr Coxe again undertook the office 
of a travelling tutor, and visited the continent with Mr Whitbread. He 
returned to England in 1786, but revisited the continent two or three 
times during the nine following years. In 1788 he was presented to the 
rectory of Bemerton by Lord Pemberton. 

In 1798 appeared his ‘Memoirs of the Life and Administration of 
Sir Robert Walpole,’ one of the most judicious and valuable pieces of 
• biography in the English language. Four years afterwards he published 
bis ‘ Memoirs of Lord Walpole.’ In 1803 Mr Coxe married. “ His 
habits of composition were now so confirmed, that they were almost 
essential to his health. No sooner had he completed one great work 
than he laid the foundation for another. He could not, as he expressed 
it, rest, les bras croises'' In 1807 appeared his ‘ History of the House 
of Austria;’ in 1813, ‘Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of 
Bourbon, from 1700 to 1788;’ and at the age of sixty-nine, he began 
his ‘ Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough.’ While engaged on this 
last work his sight began to fail him, and the labour of inspecting about 
thirty thousand manuscript letters, gave a confirmed ascendancy to the 
disease. It is said, however, by those who assisted him in his literary 
labours, that “his memory, originally retentive, seemed to improve after 
his loss of sight ; and the attention being less withdrawn to external 
objects, could be more uninterruptedly fixed upon whatever was the 
immediate object of research.” In 1821 he published the ‘ Correspond- 
ence of Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury.’ The remaining years of 
his life were employed upon the ‘ Memoirs of the Pelham administration.* 
A constitution originally vigorous, and maintained in health and activity 
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by regular and temperate habits, enabled Mr Coxe to go through 
literary labours which would have broken down many a healthy frame, 
and to number his eighty-first year before symptoms of approaching 
dissolution began to manifest themselves. He died in 1829. 

amemant 

born a. d. 1749. — DIED A. D. 1829. 

William Shield, one of the most celebrated English composers, 
was born at Swalwell, Durham, in 1749. His father was an eminent 
singing-master. He was taught by his father to modulate his voice, 
and practise the violin, when only six years old; and, within a year 
and a half, he had made so extraordinary a progress as to be able to 
perform Corelli^s fifth work. This w’as the more remarkable, as much 
of his time had been occupied by the harpsichord. He could then 
sing at sight, and read every cliff. In his ninth year, William lost his 
parent and tutor, who left a wddow with four children. He was desir- 
ous of making music his profession, but his desire was checked by the 
ridicule with which the calling of a fiddler was constantly treated in a 
sea-port town; He had the choice given him of becoming a sailor, a 
boat-builder, or a barber. He decided in favour of boat-building, and 
was bound apprentice to Edward Davison, then residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of South Shields. He was kept close to his employment; 
yet his master occasionally indulged him in the exercise of his favourite 
pursuit, from which, in the third year of his apprenticeship, he some- 
times obtained slight pecuniary advantages. He led the Newcastle 
subscription concerts, where he repeatedly played the solo parts of 
Geminianf s and Giardini’s concertos ; and having already produced an 
admired specimen of sacred music, when the new church was to be con- 
secrated at Sunderland, he was requested to compose an anthem. 

He ultimately resolved to relinquish boat-building, and to adopt the 
profession of music. From the celebrated theorist, Avison, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, he received lessons in thorough bass; and, having 
grounded himself in the principles, as well as practice of his art, he 
went upon a musical expedition to Scarborough, whither he w^as invited 
by his intimate friend, Cunningham, the pastoral poet, several of whose 
songs he had set to music at South Shields. At Scarborough, his 
talents were much noticed ; he acquired the situation of leader of the 
theatrical band, and of the principal concerts; and he obtained the 
intimacy and friendship of many respectable individuals. Soon after 
the death of Mr Avison, the son of that gentleman engaged him as 
leader at the Durham theatre and at the Newcastle concerts. Returning 
next season to Scarborough, he was solicited by Fischer and Borghi to 
accept a vacant seat in the orchestra at the Italian opera house. The 
offer was accepted, and Giardini placed him in the rank of the second 
violins. In the following season, Cramer removed him to the principal 
„viola, at which post he remained eighteen years; in the course of which 
he produced upwards of twenty operas for Colman’s theatre, and for 
Covent-garden. Mr Shield, on account of the ill health of Mr Bulkley*, 
was, one season, leader of the band at the little theatre in the Hayr 
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market. At that time the B.ev. Mr Bate (afterwards the Rev. Sir 
Henry Bate Dudley) wrote the after-piece of the ‘ Flitch of Bacon,’ 
for the music of which he applied to Mr Shield. Dr Arnold being the 
regular composer for the theatre, Shield’s delicacy induced him to 
hesitate ; but, as Mr Bate threatened to w^ithdraw the piece unless it 
was produced with Shield’s music, he at length complied. His success 
was great and decisive. Mr Shield’s time was much occupied in assist- 
ing at the great concerts, such as Bach’s, Abel's, and La Motte's, for 
which first-rate performers only were qualified ; when Mr Harris, 
manager of Covent-garden theatre, offered to engage him as regulator 
of the band, and composer to the house. This appointment he accepted, 
and filled with much success, until a diflPerence between him and Mr 
Harris, on a pecuniary point, induced him to resign. He was also 
appointed one of the musicians in ordinary to the king ; and he was 
engaged in the ladies’ Friday concerts, the grand Sundaj’’ concerts, and 
the Wednesday’s concerts of ancient music. From the last of these he 
withdrew, as the necessary attendance at the Monday’s rehearsals 
interfered with his theatrical duty. Lord Sandwich, however, who was 
the influential friend of Mr Harris and Joah Bates, commanded his re- 
turn to a task which he always performed with pleasure, and at last 
relinquished with regret. About this time Mr Shield accidentally 
travelled from London to Taplow with the celebrated Haydn ; and he 
considered himself to have gained more important information by four 
days' society with that great founder of a style which has given fame 
to numerous imitators, than he ever acquired by the best directed 
studies in any four years in any portion of his life. 

In the month of August, 1792, after the relinquishment of his engage- 
ment at Covent-garden theatre, he visited Italy, in company with the 
ingenious but eccentric Mr Ritson, to whom the public are indebted 
for the restoration of many valuable productions of the British lyric 
muse. At Paris, Mr Shield and Mr Ritson were joined by several 
agreeable foreigners, who also were anxious to improve their taste by 
witnessing the great operatical performances of the continent. From 
Paris they proceeded to Lyons, to Chambery, Turin, Milan, Lodi, 
Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Bologna, Florence, Sienna, and Rome. At 
Rome Mr Shield met with Sir William Hamilton, whose attention to 
him did honour to his regard for genius. Here also he contracted an 
intimate friendship with More, the landscape-painter. After receiving 
lessons every day for two months, and obtaining much instruction, he 
returned to England. On his arrival, he renewed his engagement at 
Coven t-gai'den theatre. However, another misunderstanding took place 
between him and the manager, and he again resigned. Not long after- 
wards, he published his well-known ‘ Introduction to Harmony.' At 
the death of Sir W. Parsons, George IV., with whom Mr Shield was 
always a great favourite, appointed him master of bis musicians ia 
ordinary. 

Mr Shield, as a composer, was pure, chaste, and original. His 
prominent characteristic was simplicity. Perhaps no composer ever 
wove so few notes into melodies so sweet and impressive; while 
the construction of the bass and harmony is at once graceful, 
easy, and unaffected. In Rosina, Marian, &c. his airs breathe all 
the freshness and purity, and beauty of rural Ufe; though the more 
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ornamented and difficult parts are carried far beyond the common style 
of bravura. His songs are strictly national. After Purcell, Shield 
constitutes the finest example of real English composers. It was to his 
compositions that the late Bannister, Incledon, Irish Johnstone, and 
Mrs Billington, were chiefly indebted for their celebrity as English 
ballad-singers. Of his dramatic pieces, the following is, wo believe, a 
complete list : — The Flitch of Bacon ; Rosina ; Lord Mayor s Day ; 
The Poor Soldier; Robin Hood; Friar Bacon; Fontainbleau ; Omai; 
The Choleric Father ; The Magic Cavern ; The Noble Peasant ; Sprigs 
of Laurel ; Travellers in Switzerland ; The Midnight Wanderer ; Netley 
Abbey; The Highland Reel; The Farmer; Love in a Camp; The 
Crusade ; The Woodman ; Marian ; The Picture of Paris ; The En- 
chanted Castle ; The Czar ; Oscar and Malvina ; Hartford Bridge ; 
Arrived at Portsmouth ; Lock and Key ; Abroad and at Home ; and 
the Italian Villagers. Mr Shield also published an Introduction to 
Harmony ; A Cento ; Six Canzonets ; Two Sets of Trios for a violin, 
tenor, and violoncello, &c. Amongst his simple pieces, always in great 
estimation, we find Shakspeare s Loadstars ; The Thorn ; The Bud of 
the Rose; O bring me Wine; The Wolf; The Heaving of the Lead; 
The Post Captain ; Old Towler ; The Streamlet ; The Ploughboy ; 
Let Fame sound her Trumpet; The Pretty Little Heart; How shall 
we Mortals ; Village Maids ; Ah, well-a-day my Poor Heart ; the 
Battle Song ; I’ve traversed Judah’s Barren Land ; ’Tis no harm to 
hnow it, ye know ; Heigho ; Tom Moody ; Poor Barbara ; the Liter- 
ary Fund Glee ; Down the Bourne and Through the Mead ; the Prince 
and Old England for ever ; Our Laws, Constitution, and King ; and 
Oxfordshire Nancy bewitched. The last of these is said to have been 
composed at the request of Garrick, long after he had retired from the 
stage. Mr Shield was devotedly attached to his wife, and, whilst she 
was living, to his mother. It has been said of him, that he never broke 
his word or lost a friend. He died at his residence in Berners-street, 
on the 25th of January, 1829. His remains were interred in West- 
minster abbey 


immiarn SMulIastam 

BORN A. D. 1766 — DIED A. D, 1829 . 

The family of Wollaston has for several generations been eminent in 
the circles of science. Dr Wollaston’s great-grandfather, the Rev. 
William Wollaston, was the author of a popular work, entitled ‘ The 
Keligion of Nature Delineated.’ . His son, Francis Wollaston, Esq. 
F.R.S. had three sons, all likewise fellows of the Royal society. Dr 
Hyde Wollaston was the second son (and one of seventeen children), 
and was born August 6, 1766. He received his academical education 
at Caius college, Cambridge, where he proceeded M. B. 1787, and M, D. 
1793. He first settled at Bury ; but, after only a short residence, 
ftmnd reason to remove to London. Soon after his arrival in the metro- 
polis, he was a candidate for the office of physician to St George’s hos- 

^ The Ehirmcmicoti, — New Monthly Magazine. 
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pital ; but having been successfully opposed by Dr Pemberton, he ex- 
pressed his determination never again to write a prescription, and hence- 
forth devoted his time almost entirely to experimental chemistiy. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal society in 1793 ; and was elected Second 
Secretary, November 30, 1806. His communications to the ‘ Philoso- 
phical Transactions ’ commenced in 1797, and amount to the following 
numerous list : — 

In 1797, ^ On the Gout and Urinary Concretions \ in 1800, ‘ On 
Double Images caused by Atmospherical Refractions ;* in 180 1„ 

* Experiments on the Chemical Production and Agency of Electricity 
in 1802, ^ A Method of examining Refractive and Dispersive Powers by 
Prismatic Reflection ; and a paper * On the Oblique Refraction of Ice- 
land crystal;’ in 1803, the Bakerian Lecture, consisting of ^Observa- 
tions on the quantity of Horizontal Refraction ; with a method of 
measuring the Dip at Sea;’ in 1804, a paper ^ On a new Metal found 
in crude plate in 1805, another ‘ On the discovery of Palladium, with 
observations on other substances found with Platina;’ in 1806, the 
Bakerian Lecture, ‘ On the force of Percussion in 1807, an ‘ Essay 
on Fairy-rings;’ in 1808, three ^On Platina and Native Palladium 
from Brazil ‘ On the identity of Columbium and Tantalum and a 

* Description of a Reflective Goniometer;’ in 1810, the Croonian Lec- 
ture, ‘ On Muscular Action, Sea-sickness, and the salutary effects of 
exercise on gestation and an essay ^ On Cystic Oxide, a new species 
of Urinary Calculus ;* in 1811, ‘ On the non-existence of sugar in the 
blood of persons labouring under Diabetes Mellitus in 1812, two 
papers « On the primitive crystals of Carbonate of Lime, Bitter Spar, 
and Iron Spar and ^ On a PeriScopic Camera Obscura and Micro- 
scope ;’ in 1813, the Bakerian Lecture, ‘ On the elementary particles of 
certain Crystals; the explanation of < A Method of drawing extremely 
fine Wires; and ‘ A Description of a Single-lens Microscope in 1820, 
articles ^ On the methods of cutting rock crystal for Micrometers and 
‘ On sounds inaudible by certain ears,’ — Dr Wollaston communicated, 
in 1815, to Thomson’s ^Annals of Philosophy,’ ^ A Description of an 
Elementary Galvanic Battery and to the Philosophical Magazine, in 
1816, ‘Observations and Experiments on the Mass of Native Iron 
found in Brazil.’ Within the session only, in the midst of which his 
decease occurred, five essays by Dr Wollaston were read before the 
Royal society. The first was the Bakerian Lecture, ‘On a method of 
rendering Platina malleable; for which, on their last anniversary, 
November 30, 1828, the Royal society aw^arded to the inventor one of 
me royal medals; and an honourable eulogy was delivered by the 
President on the occasion. The subjects of the other four essays were, 
On a microscopic double ; On a differential Barometer ; On a method 
of comparing the Light of the Sun with that of the Fixed Stars ; and, 
On the Water of the Mediterranean. 

Thom^n, in his ‘ History of the Roj^al society,’ when speaking of 
modern British Chemistry, says that « three distinct schools have been 
estabbs^d by three gentlemen,”— Dr Wollaston, Mr (the late Sir Hum- 
phrey) Davy, and Mr Dalton. “ Dr Wollaston,” he adds, “ possesses an 
uncommon neatness of hand, and has invented a very ingenious method 
nt aeterminii^ the properties and constituents of very minute quantities 
ot matter. This is attended with several great advantages ; it requires 
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but very little apparatus, and therefore the experiments may be per- 
formed in almost any situation ; it saves a great deal of time and a great 
deal of expense; while the numerous discoveries of Dr Wollaston 
demonstrate the precision of which his method is susceptible.” It may- 
be added, that the laboratory of Dr Wollaston, small as it was, proved 
more profitable to his purse than has usually been the case with experi- 
mental philosophers. His discovery of the malleability of platinum, it 
has been asserted, alone produced about £30,000. Among the delicate 
instruments, which he was accustomed to makejn a remarkably neat 
manner, was a sliding rule of chemical equivalents, which is exceedingly 
useful to the practical chemist. He also constructed a galvanic battery 
of such small dimensions, that it was contained m a thimble. By 
inserting platina wire in silver, and when at a great heat drawing 
out both together, and afterwards separating them by dissolving away 
the silver with nitrous acid, he produced some wire of platina, of so 
diminutive a diameter as to be very much finer than any hair, and almost 
imperceptible to the naked eye. Of the Geological society Dr Wollas- 
ton became a member in 1812 : he was frequently elected on the coun- 
cil, and was for some time one of the Vice-presidents. He made no 
contributions to the publications of that learned body ; but he was well 
acquainted with the scope of their inquiries, and always attended to the 
geological phenomena of the countries which he visited in his excursions. 

At the annual meeting of the Society, February 20, 1829, Dr Fitton, 
the president, remarked,, that “though Dr Wollaston did not publish 
any thing on the more immediate subjects of our pursuit, his success in 
the cultivation of other branches of knowledge has conduced in no small 
degree to the recent advancement of geology. The discovery of two 
new metals was but a part of his contributions to chemical science : and 
bis application of chemistry to the examination of very minute quanti- 
ties, by means of the simplest apparatus, divested chemical inquiry of 
much of its practical difficulty, and greatly promoted mineralogy. His 
Camera Lucida is an acquisition of peculiar value to the geologist, as it 
enables those who are unskilled in drawing to preserve the remembrance 
of what they see, and gives a fidelity to sketches hardly attainable by 
other means. The adaptation of measurement by reflection to the pur- 
poses of crystallography, by the invention of his goniometer, introduced 
into that department of science a certainty and precision, which the most 
skilful observers were before unable to attain ; and his paper on the dis- 
tinctions of the carbonates of lime, magnesia, and iron, affords one of the 
most remarkable instances that can be mentioned, of the advantage 
arising from the union of crystallography with chemical research. He 
was in fact a mineralogist of the first order, — if the power of investigat- 
ing accurately the characters and compositions of minerals be considered 
as the standard of skill. Possessing such variety of knowledge, with the 
most inventive quickness and sagacity in its application to new purposes. 
Dr Wollaston was at all times accessible to those whom he believed to 
be sincerely occupied in useful inquiry ; he seemed indeed himself to 
delight in such communications ; and his singular dexterity and neatness 
in experiment rendered comparatively easy to him the multiplied inves- 
tigations arising from them, which to others might have been oppressive 
or impracticable. His penetration and correct judgment, upon subjects 
apparently the most remote^oui his own immetHate pursuits, made hinv 
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during many of the latter years of his life, the universal arbiter on ques- 
tions of scientific difiiculty ; and the instruction thus derived from 
communication with a man of his attainments, has had an effect on the 
progress of knowledge in this country, and on the conduct of various 
public undertakings, the value of which it would be difiicult to estimate, 
and the loss of which is at present, and long will be, quite impossible to 
supply. These, gentlemen, are some of the grounds on which the memory 
of Dr Wollaston claims our gratitude and veneration, as cultivators of 
natural science ; but to those who have known him in private life he has 
left, what is still more precious, the example of his personal character. 
It would be difficult to name a man who so well combined the qualities 
of an English gentleman and a philosopher ; or whose life better deserves 
the eulogium given by the first of our orators to one of our most dis- 
tinguished public characters ; for it was marked by a constant wish and 
endeavour to be * useful to mankind.’ ” 

Dr Henry, in the last edition of his ‘ Elements of Experimental Che- 
mistr}^’ draws the following parallel betwixt Da^y and Wollaston : “It 
is impossible to direct our views to the future improvement of this wdde 
field of science, without deeply lamenting the privation which we have 
lately sustained of two of its most successful cultivators — Sir Humphrey 
Davy and Dr Wollaston ; — at a period of life, too, when it seemed 
reasonable to have expected from each of them a much longer continu- 
ance of his invaluable labours. To those high gifts of nature which arc 
the characteristic of genius, and which constitute its very essence, both 
those eminent men united an unwearied industry, and zeal in research, 
and habits of accurate reasoning, without which even the energies of 
genius are inadequate to the achievement of great scientific designs. 
With these excellencies, common to both, they were nevertheless distin- 
guishable by marked intellectual peculiarities. Bold, ardent, and enthu- 
siastic, Davy soared to greater heights ; he commanded a wider horizon ; 
and his keen vision penetrated to its utmost boundaries. His imagina- 
tion, in the highest degree fertile and inventive, took a rapid and exten- 
sive range in pursuit of conjectural analogies, w’hich he submitted to 
close and patient comparison with known facts, and tried by an appeal 
to ingenious and conclusive experiments. He was imbued with the 
spirit, and he was a master in the practice, of the inductive logic ; and 
he has left us some of the noblest examples of the efficacy of that great 
instrument of human reason in the discovery of truth. He applied it, 
not only to connect classes of facts of more limited extent and import- 
ance, but to develop great and comprehensive laws, which embrace 
phenomena that are almost universal to the natural world. In explain- 
ing those laws, he cast upon them the illumination of his own clear and 
vivid conceptions ; — he felt an intense admiration of the beauty, order, 
and harmony, which are conspicuous in the perfect chemistry of nature ; 
and he expressed those feelings with a force of eloquence which could 
issue only from a mind of the highest powers, and of the finest sensibi- 
lities. With much less enthusiasm from temperament, Dr Wollaston 
was endowed with bodily senses of extraordinary acuteness and accuracy, 
and with great general vigour of understanding. Trained in the disci- 
pline of the exact sciences, he had acquired a powerful command over his 
attention, and had habituated himself to the most rigid correctness, both 
of thought and of language. He was sufiiciently provided with the 
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resources of the mathematics, to be enabled to pursue with success 
profound inquiries in mechanical and optical philosophy, the results of 
which enabled him to unfold the causes of phenomena not before under- 
stood, and to enrich the arts, connected with those sciences, by the 
invention of ingenious and valuable instruments. In chemistry he was 
distinguished by the extreme nicety and delicacy of his observations ; by 
the quickness and precision with which he marked resemblances and 
discriminated differences ; the sagacity with which he devised experi- 
ments, and anticipated their results ; and the skill with which he executed 
the analysis of fragments of new substances, often so minute as to be 
scarcely perceptible by ordinary eyes. He was remarkable, too, for 
the caution with which he advanced from facts to general conclusions ; a 
caution which, if it sometimes prevented him from reaching at once to 
the most sublime truths, yet rendered every step of his ascent a secure 
station, from which it was easy to rise to higher and more enlarged 
inductions. Thus these illustrious men, though differing essentially in 
their natural powers and acquired habits, and moving independently of 
each other, in different paths, contributed to accomplish the same great 
ends — the evolving new elements ; the combining matter into new 
forms ; the increase of human happiness by the improvement of the 
arts of civilized life ; and the establishment of general laws, that will 
serve to guide other philosophers pnwards through vast and unexplored 
regions of scientific discovery.*’ 

A short time before bis death, Br Wollaston presented to the Eoyal 
society funded stock to the amount of £1000, the interest of which is 
to be annually employed towards the encouragement of experiments. 
His remains were interred at Chisselhurst, in Kent. The funeral was, 
according to his particular request, exceedingly private, as he had 
desired that it should be attended only by the descendants of bis grand- 
father. Dr Wollaston was never married. \ 

BORN A, D. 1774 niED A, D. 1829. 

This distinguished philosopher and most accomplished scholar, was 
educated partly at Gottingen and partly at Edinburgh. He graduated 
at the latter university, and soon after came to London, where he was 
appointed one of the lecturers at the Royal institution, and subsequently 
physician to St George’s hospital. In 1794 be was elected a fellow of the 
Royal society, and in 1804 he was appointed Foreign secretary to that 
distinguished body, having already acquired equal reputation in science 
and letters. 

Dr Young’s lame will chiefly rest upon his discovery of the phonetic 
system of Egyptian hieroglyphics. The following list, however, of his 
publications previously to 1815, when his remarks on the Inscription 
of Rosetta were first given to the public, will best illustrate the extraor- 
dinary fertility and activity of bis mind. It is taken from an autograph 
manuscript of the author : — > 

X New Monthly and Gentleinan^s Magazines.— Anunal Obituary, voh xivr 
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1, A short Note on Gum Ladanum, with a verbal Criticism on. 
Longinus, signed with his initials, and inserted in the Monthly Review 
for 1791, seems to have been his first appearance before the public. 
The criticism was admitted by Dr Burney to be correct. — 2. In the 
Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1792, Observations on the Manufac- 
ture of Iron ; an Attempt to remove some Objections to Dr Crawford's 
theory of Heat, which had been advanced by Dr Beddoes. — 3. Ento- 
mological Remarks ; Gentleman’s Magazine, December, 1792; on the 
Habits of Spiders ; on a Passage of Aristotle, with an Illustration of 
the Fabrician System ; and a plate of the mouth of an insect. — 4f. 
Observations on Vision : Philosophical Transactions, 1793, p. 169 ; 
explaining the accommodation of the eye, from a muscular power in 
the crystalline lens — a theory not altogether new, but immediately 
afterwards claimed by John Hunter, as a discovery of his own. — 5. 
Contributions to Hodgkin's Calligraphia Grceca, 4to. London, 1794; 
including Lear’s Curses in Iambics. — 6. Description of an Opercularia- 
Linnsean Transactions, vol. iii. p. 30. London, 1797 ; read in 1794. 
The Opercularia Aspera of Gsertner, called by Persoon, Cryptosper- 
mum Youngii, from the name here suggested. — 7. Some Notes and an 
Epigram, in Dalzel’s Collectanea Grseea, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1795-— 
8. De Corporis Humani Viribus conservatricibus, Dissertatio, 8vo. 
Gottingen, 1796 : an Inaugural Dissertation, collected from a multi- 
plicity of authors. — 9. Translation of Lichtenstein on the Genus Mantis. 
Linngean Transactions, vol. vi. p. 1.; read in 1797. — 10. The Lepto- 
logist. British Magazine, 1800 : a scries of Essays on Grammar, 
Criticism, Geometry, Paintings, Manners, Riches, Exercises, Medicine, 
and Music; some of them reprinted afterwards. — 11, 12. There is also 
an account of the French Calendar and Measures, and an Essay on the 
Morals of the Germans. — 13. Experiments and Enquiries respecting 
Sound and Light. Philosophical Transactions, 1800, p. 106 : the 
vibrations of the air observed by means of smoke; those of strings 
counted, and their orbits observed with a microscope ; their harmonics 
suppressed at pleasure. — 14. A Bakerian Lecture on the Mechanism 
of the Eye. Philosophical Transactions, 1801, p. 23: describing a 
new Optometer, and showing that the eye retains its power of accom- 
modation under water ; measuring also the dispersive power of the eye. 
(Dr Young remarks, that he “ afterwards found that his own eye lost 
^most the whole of its power of accommodation soon after fifty, remain- 
ing fixed at its greatest focal distance.”) — 15. A Letter respecting 
Sound and Light. Nicholson's Journal, August, 1801 ; in Answer to 
Professor Robison, of Edinburgh. — 16. A Syllabus of a Course of 
Lectures on Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 8vo. London, 
1802 : presenting a Mathematical Demonstration of the most important 
Theorems in Mechanics and in Optics ; and containing the first publi- 
cation of the general law of the Interference of Light, whicJr has been 
considered as the happiest result of all the author’s efforts. It was not 
till the year 1827, that the importance of this law could be said to be 
fully admitted in England : it was in that year that the council of the 
Royal society adjudged Count Rumford’s Medal to M. Fresnal, for 
having applied it, with some modifications, to the most intricate 
phenomena of polarised light. — 17. A Bakerian Lecture on the Theory 
of Light and Colours ; Phil. Trans. 1802, p. 12 ; developing the law 
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of interference, and entering into all the details of the theory to which 
it leads ; dwelling, at the same time, upon the difficult points, with 
somewhat more of candour than might have been consistent with his 
object, had he been anxious to obtain proselytes. — 18. An Account of 
some Cases of the Production of Colours, p. 387 ; containing a simpler 
statement of some applications of the same law, intended to exhibit the 
facts in a more concentrated form. — 19. A Reply to Mr Gough's Re- 
marks. Nicholson, November, 1802, p. 1. This letter, together with 
some subsequent correspondence, relates principally to the coalescence 
or composition of sounds, affording an analogy to the interference of 
light. — 20. Journals of the Royal Institution, 8yo. London, 1802-3. 
A first volume, and part of a second were edited, and chiefly written, 
by Dr Young. — 21. Experiments and Calculations relative to Physical 
Optics. Phil. Trans. 1804, p. 1. Another Bakerian Lecture, con- 
tinuing the demonstration and the application of the law of interference. 
— 22, A Reply to the Animadversions of the Edinburgh RevieAvors, 
8vo, 1804 : a defence of the papers printed in the Transactions, against 
two articles supposed to have been written by Mr Brougham. — 23. To 
an Imperial Review, which was an unsuccessful speculation of some 
booksellers in 1804, he contributed several medical and some other 
miscellaneous articles. The works that he reviewed were, Dumas 
Phisiologie, Darwin's Temple of Nature, Blackburn on Scarlet Fever, 
Eercival's Medical Ethics, Fothergill’s Tic Douloureux, Cricliton’s 
Table, Ni&bet’s Watering Places, Rowley on Madness, Hutton’s Ozanum, 
Buchan on Sea-Bathing, Robison’s Astronomy, Winter bottom's Sierra 
Deone, Macgregor’s Medical Sketches, Wilson’s Philosophy of Physic, 
Richerand’s Physiology, and Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. — 24. An 
Essay on the Cohesion of Fluids. Phil. Trans. 1805, p. 71 ; contain- 
ing many of the results which were published as new about a year 
afterwards by La Place. The mathematical reasoning, for want of 
mathematical symbols, was not understood, even by tolerable mathema- 
ticians ; from a dislike of the affectation of algebraical formality, which 
he had observed in some foreign authors, he was led into something 
like an affectation of simplicity, which was equally inconvenient to a 
scientific reader. — 29. A Course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy 
and the Mechanical Arts ; two volumes, 4to. London, 1807. This 
elaborate work was the result of the unremitting application of five 
years ; two, whilst the author was engaged in giving the lectures at the 
Royal institution, and three more in compiling the mass of references 
contained in the second volume, and in incorporating their results, 
TijiheU requisite, with the text of the first. By means of numerous plates, 
and by indexes of various kinds, he had endeavoured to render the 
hook as convenient for occasional reference, as it Was correct for the 
purposes of methodical study. (The failure of the booksellers who 
published this work, at the moment of its appearance, so greatly injured 
its sale at the lime, that it did not repay the expenses of tlie publica- 
tion; and Dr Young considered that his labours were first generally 
appreciated by the natural philosophers of the continent.)— 26.. Remarks 
on Lodming, or Horizontal refraction. Nicholson, July, 1807, p. 153, 
supplying some deficiencies in Dr Wollaston's Theory, particularly with 
reg^d to the occurrence of actual reflection — ^27. A Table on Cflances, 
with Remarks on Waves. Nicholson, October, 1807, p. 116. ^28. A 
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Tlieory of Covered Ways and Arches. Nicholson, December, 1807, 
p. 24 — 29. Remarks on a Pamphlet of Professor Vince. Nicholson, 
April, 1808, p. 304i; pointing out the mathematical fallacy of the pro- 
fessors supposed refutation of the hypothesis of Newton, respecting the 
cause of gravitation. — 30. Calculation of the Rate of Expansion of a 
supposed Lunar Atmosphere. Nicholson, June, 1808, p. 117. — 31. 
Determination of the Figure of a gravitating Body. , Nicholson, June, 
1808, p. 208. — 32. Calculation of the Attraction of a Spheroid. 
Nicholson, August, 1808, p. 273. — 33. A Review' of Sinclair on Lon- 
givity. British Critic. — 34. Abstracts and Criticisms in the ‘ Retro- 
spect,» about 1808 and 1809. — 35. Hydraulic Investigations. . Phil. 
Trans. 1808, p. 164; principally subservient to an intended Croonian 
Lecture. — 36.® A Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on the Elements of 
the Medical Sciences, 8vo. London, 1809. These lectures were de- 
Dvered for two seasons at the Middlesex hospital. (Dr Young remarks, 
that they were little frequented, on account of the usual miscalcula- 
tion of the lecturer, who gave his audience more information in a given 
time, than it was in their power to follow.’’) — 37. Computation of the 
Depression of Mercury in the Barometer. Nicholson, March, 1809, 
p. 215. A Continuation of the Paper on the Cohesion of Fluids, 
October, p. 81.— 38. Remarks on the Friction of Wheels, in Buchanan s 
Essay on Wheel- work, 8vo. Glasgow, 1809, — 39. A Croonian Lec- 
ture on the Heart and Arteries. Phil. Trans. 1809, p. 1 : attempting 
to demonstrate, on mechanical principles, that the larger arteries can 
have little or no concern in propelling the blood, by their active mus- 
cular powers. — 40. A Numerical Table of Elective Attractions. Phil. 
Trans. 1809, p. 148 : with j;;emarks on the sequences of double decom- 
positions, showing that if numerical expressions of electric attractions 
are possible, their effects in double decompositions may be compen- 
diously expressed by tables of sequences only. — 41. A Memoria 
Technica for Elective Attractions, in a few Latin Hexameters. - Nichol- 
son, April, 1809.— 42. Account of the Pharmacopoeia Londinensis, in 
Cumberland’s London Review, 1810. — 43. To the early volumes of 
the ‘Quarterly Review’ he contributed a variety of articles, which 
frequently, according to the custom of modern times, contained more 
original research than of immediate criticism. To vol. i. La Place, 
Action Capillaire. Vol. ii. Haslara, Pinel, Cox, and Arnold, on In- 
sanity; La Place, Refraction Extraordinaire. Vol. hi. Hcrculanensia ; 
Jones on the Gout; M4moires d’Arcueil. Vol. vi. Cuthbert on the 
Tides; vol. viii, Davy’s Chemical Philosophy. Vol. ix.' Blackall on 
Dropsies. Vol. x. Adelung’s Mitliridatcs ; Gdthe on Colours. Vol. 
xi. Malus, Biot, Seebeck, and Brewster, on Light ; Bancroft on Dyeing ; 
Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry; Adams on Ectropium. Vol. xiii. 
Wells on Dew. Vol. xiv. Jamieson and Townsend on Languages; 
Pym and Fellowes on Yellow Fever, an article printed, but not pub- 
lished in the work. Vol. xix. p. 411. Restoration and Translation of 
the inscription on the Sphynx. — 44. Berzelius on Definite Proportions, 
from the German, appeared in several successive numbers of the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, from January, 1813, to April, 1814.— 45. A Theory 
of the Tides. Nicholson, July, August, 1813. — 46. An Introduction 
to Medical Literature, including a System of Practical Nosology, 8vo. 
London, 1813 • a work of considerable labour, though far less arduous 
vm. 2 a 
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than the ‘ Natural Philosophy.’ The Appendix contains an abstract of 
Berzelius’s Animal Chemistry, from the Swedish. To a second edition, 
published in 1823, were added the References to later Journals, and an 
Essay on Palpitations, which first appeared in the fifth volume of the 
Medical Transactions of the College of London. — 47. Remarks on the 
Employment of Oblique Riders, and on other Alterations in the Con- 
struction of Ships. Phil. Trans. 1814i, p. 303; the substance of a 
Report before presented to the Board of Admiralty, relating to Sir 
Robert Sepping’s Improvements, with some additional illustrations. — , 
48. An Investigation of the Thrust of soft Substances. Hutton’s Mathe- 
matical Dictionary; edition 2., 1815. Article, Pressure.— 49. A 
Practical and Historical Treatise on Consumptive Diseases, 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1815. 

Many learned men had directed their investigations to the hierogly- 
phic system of the Egyptians; such as Father Kircher the Jesuit, 
whose different works on Egyptian antiquities had been successively 
published in Rome, from 1636 to 1652, — Warburton, the highly gifted 
author of the ^.Divine Legation of Moses,' — the learned Count de 
Gebelin, — the Chevalier Palin, — and others of equal and less name. 
But these had all confessedly failed, and the learned almost gave up the 
subject in despair, so much so, that the only opinion which appeared to 
he well established among them was, ‘^that it was impossible ever to 
acquire that knowledge which had hitherto been sought with great 
labour, and in vain.” Warburton, however, had got a glimpse of it, as 
we shall presently see. In the midst of these discouragements, a cir- 
cumstance occurred, familiar probably to our readers, bat to which we 
allude merely to observe, that it seemed at once to open a new era of 
investigation, and is among the many evidences of the fact, that events 
of apparently the most inconsiderable description, are connected with 
results whose magnitude cannot be estimated. At the close of the last 
century, while the French troops were engaged in the prosecution of 
the war in Egypt, it is well known that a number of learned men were 
associated with the expedition, for the prosecution of purposes far more 
honourable than those of human conquest, — we mean the exploration 
of . a hitherto sealed country, with the express design of advancing the 
arts and sciences. One division of the army occupied the village of 
Raschid, otherwise called R,osetta ; and, while they were employed in 
digging the foundation for a fort, they found a block of black basalt, in 
a mutilated condition, hearing a portion of three inscriptions, one or 
which was in, the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The fate of the military 
lost to. the Fimeb the possession of thk stone, as it fell into 
the hands of the British by the capitulation of Alexandria; it was 
afterwards conveyed to London, and placed in the British museum in 
i802. 

^ The Rosetta stone. No. 32 in the British museum, is a piece of black 
basalt. In its present state it is much mutilated, chiefly at the top and 
3a^ the right side. Its greatest length, in its present condition, is about 
three feet, measured on the flat &ce which contains the writing : its 
breadth, which in some parts is entire, is about two feet five inches. 
The under part of .the stone, which is not written upon, is left rough 
ia thickness the stone varies from ten to twelve inches. The discovery 
this, truj^ inscription cxeited a very lively interest among all who 
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iad devoted themselves to Eg 3 rptian archaeology, since it gave hopes 
that we should at last be able by means of it to decipher the numerous 
inscriptions of ancient Egypt. The Rosetta stone contains parts of 
three distinct inscriptions; the highest on the stone is in what we gene- 
rally call hieroglyphics ; the second is in that character commonly 
called the ‘ enchorial,* or ‘ the characters of the country ;* and the third, 
which is in Greek, declares at the end that the decree which this stone 
contains was cut in three different charactei’s, the ‘ sacred characters,* 
‘those of the country,* or the ‘enchorial,* and ‘the Greek.’ A large 
part of the hieroglyphic inscription is broken off ; the beginning of the 
first fifteen lines of the enchorial or second inscription is also wanting; 
and the end of the Greek inscription is mutilated.**^ 

This is a brief history of the Rosetta stone, as it is called, but still it 
baffled the investigations of the learned. They had gone upon the 
supposition, that the hieroglyphic method of writing must, of necessity, 
be ideographic, i. e. figurative or symbolical, and that each of these 
signs was the expression of an idea- Here appears to have been the 
great root of all their mistakes on the subject — mistakes naturally fallen 
into by the moderns, inasmuch as the few incidental passages left on 
the subject in the writings of the ancients, all recognised this as a fact 
Except Clement of Alexandria, one of the fathers of the church, not a 
solitary writer had left on record any other opinion ; and the passage 
of Clement had itself never been understood. It is as follows : — “ Those 
who are educated among the Egyptians,*' says this author, “ learn first 
of all that arrangement of the Egyptian letters called the cpistolographic, 
then the hieratic which is used by the hierogrammates, and lastly the 
hieroglyphic, which is, 1st, according to its first elements (^/a vm 

kyriologic, or, 2dly, symbolic. But the symbolic system is 
either, first, kyriologic, by means of resemblances, or secondly, it repre- 
sents the objects tropically (figuratively,) or thirdly, it allegorizes by 
certain enigmas. Thus, in the first, or kyriologic method, if they wish 
to represent the sun, they make a circle, and if the moon, a crescent. 
For the tropical method, they proceed by analogies, and thus first, they 
represent objects circuitously, or secondly, change them slightly, or 
thirdly, transform them into various ways. Thus, wishing to record 
the praises of sovereigns under theological expressions, they preserver 
them by means of anaglyphs. As to the third mode, or that by means . 
of enigmas, here is an example. They represent the other stars, on 
account of the obliquity of their courses, by a serpent, but the sun by 
a beetle." 

“ A cursory inspection of the pillar of Rosetta," says one of the ablest 
writers on the disputed claim to the discovery, “ was sufficient to estab- 
lish, as incontrovertible, Bishop Warburton*s profound observation, 
already noticed, that the hieroglyphics constituted a real written lan- 
guage. Of the three inscriptions sculptured on its sides, a considerable 
part of the first is unfortunately wanting ; the beginning of the second, . 
and the end of the third are also mutilated; but the last, which is in, 
Greek, terminates with the important information, that the decree which 
it contains (in honour of Ptolemy Epiphancs,) had been ordered to be 
engraved in three different characters — the sacred or hieroglyphic, the 

1 ‘ library of ^ntertainiog Knowle^g©.* Egypt. Antiq. yol, ii. pp. 342—3411- 
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enchorial or letters of the country (synonymous with the demotic,) and 
the Greek : so that here was an authentic specimen of hieroglyphic 
characters — expressly accompanied by a translation. 

Now, the first step to be taken evidently was, to obtain an exact 
translation of this translation. Accordingly, the Society of Antiquaries 
having caused a correct copy of the triple inscription to be engraved 
and circulated, Person and Heyn 6 , the two best scholars of the age, 
employed themselves in completing and illustrating the Greek text 
which constituted the third .part of the inscription ; — a task, we may 
observe, in the performance of which the superior industry and vigilance 
of the German gave him a decided advantage over the more active 
genius of the English professor. This, as we have said, was the first 
step: but the next was far more arduous. No data had been yet ob- 
tained by means of which a comparison might be instituted between 
the Greek, which the labours of Person and Heyn 6 had restored, and 
the hieroglyphical and enchorial texts, of which not a single character 
was known. In these circumstances there was but one course to be 
adopted; and that was, to adjust the inscriptions, so that they might 
as nearly as possible correspond, and, from the situation of the proper 
names in the Greek inscription, endeavour to ascertain their places in 
‘One or both of the other inscriptions. If characters merely phonetic 
^entered into the composition of the hieroglyphic and enchorial texts, it 
'Was evident that, by this means, the value of some of them would be 
ascertained. It was, therefore, a matter of indifference whether the 
comparison was first made between the Greek and hieroglyphic, or 
between the Greek and enchorial inscriptions ; but a notion happening 
to prevail that the enchorial was altogether alphabetical, the first attempt 
was made upon it. Accordingly, M- Silvestre de Sacy having examined 
the parts of this text, corresponding, by their relative situation, to two 
passages of the Greek inscription in which the proper names Alexander 
and Alexandria occur, soon recognised two well marked groups of 
characters nearly. resembling each other, and which he, therefore, con- 
sidered as representing these names- He also made out, very satisfac- 
torily, the locus of the name of Ptolemy ; but beyond this he found it 
impossible to advance a single step, and ultimately abandoned the pur- 
suit as hopeless. He had done something, however; and, above all, he 
had shown that the investigation, which he gave up in despair, was not 
80 impracticable as he had imagined. M. Akerblad, a diplomatic gen- 
tleman then at Paris, and afterwards Swedish resident at Rome, resumed 
the inquiry at the point where it had been abandoned, and completely 
ieihonstrated; the truth of what. De, Sacy had done little more than 
conjecture, viz. that the enchorial text contained Greek proper names 
written in Egyptian characters. From these he subsequently attempted 
to construct an alphabet, and to extend his readings to the other parts 
of the text : but in this he completely failed ; partly because, lik.e his 
predecessor, he had imbibed the notion, that the whole inscription was 
alphabetical ; and partly, too, from his expecting to find in the Egyp- 
tian writing all the vowels which the same words contain in the Coptic 
texts still extant ; — awhile he ought to have considered that the greater 
part of them would probably be suppressed, according to the practice 
which obtains in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, and other written 
Oriental languages. ' Excepting the detached observation respecting 
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the numerals at the end, M. Akerblad made little or no eiFort to under- 
stand the first, or hieroglyphic, inscription on the pillar ; and he was 
even disposed to acquiesce in the correctness of M. Palin’s interpreta- 
tion, which proceeds on the supposition that parts of the first lines of 
the hieroglyphics are still remaining on the stone. 

“ Matters were in this state when Dr Young commenced his labours^ 
Little or nothing had been done to interpret the hieroglyphics ; but the 
germ of all the succeeding discoveries may be said to have been found, 
when the idea of fixing the places of proper names had once been sug- 
gested, and of considering the corresponding groups of figures as repre- 
senting their sounds. Having been induced, as he states, ‘ by motives 
both of private friendship and of professional obligation,' to offer to the 
editors of a periodical publication an article containing an abstract of 
the ‘Mithridates of Adelung,* a work then lately received from the 
continent, the doctor's curiosity had been very forcibly excited by a 
note of the editor. Professor Vater, in which the latter asserted, that 
the unknown language of the Rosetta stone, and of the bandages often 
found with the mummies, was capable of being analysed into an alphabet 
consisting of little more than thirty letters : but having merely retained 
a general impression of this original and striking remark, be thought no 
more of these inscriptions till, early in 1814, they were recalled to his 
attention by the examination of some fragments of papyrus which bad 
been recently brought to England by Sir W. K. Boughton, and on 
which, after a hasty inspection of M. Akerblad's pamphlet, he commu- 
nicated a few anonymous remarks to the Society of Antiquarians. In 
the summer of the same year, he applied himself vigorously, first to the 
enchorial, and afterwards to the hieroglyphic inscription ; and, by an 
attentive and methodical comparison of the different parts with each 
other, he was able, in the course of a few months, to send to the Archoe- 
ologia a ‘conjectural translation' of each of the Egyptian inscriptions, 
distinguishing the contents of the different lines with as much precision 
as his materials would then admit of. He was obliged, however, to 
leave many important passages still subject to doubt ; but he hoped to 
acquire additional information before he attempted to detehnine their 
signification with accuracy ; and having made the first great step, he 
concluded that many others might be added with facility and rapidity. 
Meanwhile, in order to facilitate the inquiry, he endeavoured to make 
himself familiar with the remains of the old Egyptian language, as these 
are preserved in the Coptic and Thebaic versions of the scriptures,-— 
hoping, with the aid of this knowledge, to discover an alphabet which 
would enable him to read the enchorial inscription at least, into a kin- 
dred dialect; and, though he felt himself compelled gradually to aban- 
don this expectation, he soon after published anew (in the Museum 
Criticum of Cambridge) his conjectural translation with considerable 
additions and corrections. Finally, in the article Egypt, in the fourth 
volume of the ‘ Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica,' published 
in December, 1819, he digested and arranged in a methodical form the 
result of his researches, and, in particular, gave a vocabulary, compris- 
ing upwards of 200 names or words, which he had succeeded in 
deciphering in the hieroglyphic and enchorial texts and in the Egyptian 
manuscripts. We do not hesitate to pronounce this article the greatest 
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effort of scholarship aad ingenuity* of which modern literature can 

boast.”^ , . « 

Dr Young's claim to the discovery of the nature and meaning of the 
phonetic hieroglyphics was contested by M. Champollion, a learned 
Frenchman. The question is, we think, very satisfactorily determined 
in favour of our countryman by the learned writer last quoted, who 
goes on to say : ‘‘ Dr Young is entitled to the exclusive merit of having 
solved an enigma which had, for centuries, baffled all the resources of 
the learned. The method adopted by him for deciphering the enchorial 
and hieroglyphic texts of the Rosetta inscription is a masterpiece of 
ingenious contrivance ; and he has the honour of having been the first 
to demonstrate, that in the latter as well as in the former, certain 
characters, whatever may have been their original import, were em- 
ployed to represent sounds. He was no doubt of opinion that the 
characters employed by the Egyptians were essentially ideographic, 
and were only used phonetically in representing foreign combinations 
of sound ; but this unlucky notion, which prevented the prosecution of 
his own discovery, did not hinder him from laying the foundations of a 
hieroglyphic, and exhibiting an enchorial alphabet comparatively so 
extensive that few additions of any moment have as yet been made to 
it. In short, (to use the words of Mr Salt, with which we most cor- 
dially agree,) ‘ Dr Young seems to us to stand alone with regard to the 
progress he has made in the enchorial, as well as for having led the way 
to the true knowledge of hieroglyphics.' 

“ We have no means of ascertaining the precise time at which M. 
Champollion commenced his researches on the subject of hieroglyphics ; 
nor is the' point of any importance, except for the purpose of settling 
the question of priority between him and Dr Young ; — a question, be 
it observed, which has been stirred by himself alone, and about which 
no other human being can entertain a particle of doubt. After giving 
a short summary, in the shape of distinct propositions, of the doctrines 
maintained in the article Egypt, M. Champollion adds, ^ Je dois dire 
qu’ a, meme 6poque, et sans avoir aucune connaissance des opinions de 
M. le Docteur Young, je croyais etre parvenu, d’une manitire assez 
sfire, a- des rfesultats a-peu-prds semblables.' But there are several 
considerations which render it utterly impossible to credit this state- 
ment. In the first place, we. have the direct testimony of Dr Young 
in disproof of it,-^a testimony which M. Champollion has not ven- 
tured to contradict. ‘At the beginning of my Egyptian researches, 
(that is, as we have seen, in 1814 and 1815,) I had accidentally,' says 
the doctor,: ‘ received, a letter ftotn M. Champollion, which accompanied 
a copy of his work on the state of I^ypt under the Pharaohs, sent as a 
present to. the Royal society ; and as he requested some particular 
information respecting several pai*ts of the enchorial inscription of 
Rosetta, which were imperfectly represented in the engraved copies, I 
readily answered his inquiries from a reference to the original monu*- 
ment in the British museum ; and, a short time afterwards, I sent him 
a copy of my conjectural translation of the inscriptions, as it was in*- 
sorted in the Archseologia^’ The, doctor adds, that ‘ with regard to the 
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enchorial inscription, M. Champollion appeared to him to have done dt 
that time but little and that the feTv references he made to it ^ seemed 
to depend entirely on M- Akerblad’s investigations/ which he had tacitly 
adopted. How then> can M. Champollion pretend to say, that he com- 
menced his hieroglyphical researches at the same period with Dr Youngs, 
and without having any knowledge of Dr Young’s opinions ? But, in the 
second place, it appears from the respective dates of M. Champollion’a 
publications, that nearly six years elapsed from the period of the above 
communication until that when the first of these was given to the world ; 
whereas Dr Youngs ‘conjectural translation* had been published in 
1815, long before so much as a hint had escaped that M, Champollion 
was engaged in similar investigations. The priority of publication, 
therefore, is quite indisputable. But as M. Champollion has not ven- 
tured to contradict the statement of Dr Young in regard to the com- 
munication above referred to, and as he admits having seen the article 
Egypt in the Supplement, nearly two years before the publication of 
his ‘Lettre d M. Dacier,* which contains his first apergus touching 
hieroglyphics ; it is evident that he was in the knowledge of Dr Young’s 
opinions at almost every stage of his progress, and that the question of 
originality may be as easily settled as that of priority of publication* 
Lastly, even if there were no weight in the considerations which have 
now been stated, the habitual disingenuity and want of candour mani- 
fested by M. Champollion in every case where Englishmen are con-» 
cerned, would be sufficient to discredit his allegation in a matter where 
his personal vanity and national pride are both deeply interested. We 
have no inclination to say any thing unnecessarily severe ; but while 
we are ready to admit that M. Champollion ^has accomplished toe 
much to stand in need of assuming to himself the merits of another/ 
the fact, we think, is undoubted that he has done so; and, by the 
instances which we shall have occasion to produce, it will be proved 
from his own mouth, that Dr Young is not the only individual who has 
reason to complain of him, and that his sense of literary justice is 
extremely dull when the claims of Englishmen are in question. 

“ M. Champollion appears to have commenced his hieroglyphical 
studies by a very close examination of the remarkable text of Clement 
above quoted, and to have imbibed from it a strong conviction, that 
phonetic signs entered as an integral element into the system of writing 
in use among the ancient Egyptians. Indeed, the right interpretatioa 
of the passage in question inevitably led to this conclusion ; which, in 
its turn, evidently led to another, viz. that if an alphabet of phonetic 
characters could be constructed, it would probably furnish a key to 
hieroglyphical writing in general, and produce new and unexpected, 
results of the utmost importance to history. This, accordingly, was 
the principle upon which M. Champollion proceeded; and he is entitled 
to the undivided merit of having foreseen the consequences to which 
might ‘ultimately lead. 

“ The first and great point, therefore was, if possible, to obtain such ad 
alphabet ; and to this M. Champollion directed his attention. But the 
task which he bad to perform was comparatively an easy ohe ; fbr Dr 
Young, as we have already seen, had not only demonstrated the practica-^ 
bility of constructing such an alphabet, but, by an analysis of the name* 
Ftolemy, Berenice, and others, had assigned phonetic values to nim 
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distinct characters, a considerable portion of which have since been 
found to be correct. Facile est inventis addere. The first great step 
had been made; and it only required perseverance and good fortune to 
insure success. We say good fortune ; because Dr Young had already 
done almost all that was possible with his materials. If the hieroglyphic 
inscription of Rosetta had come to Europe entire, a tolerably complete 
alphabet of phonetic hieroglyphics would, in all probability, have been 
formed, before M. Champollion was heard of as a labourer in this 
interesting field of inquiry. But, unfortunately, the stone contains only 
the last fourteen lines of the hieroglyphic text, and these much muti- 
lated ; while the hieroglyphic name of Ptolemy, enclosed in an oval or 
elliptical ring, is the only one of all those mentioned in the Greek text 
which has escaped total destruction. This name is represented by eight 
hieroglyphic characters, one of them (the feather) being repeated; and 
as the Greek name htoaemaios consists of ten letters, it was of course 
impossible, without further materials, to fix, with absolute certainty, 
the relation between the seven or eight hieroglyphic signs and the ten 
Greek letters. But the discovery of a new monument (and in this 
consisted M. Champollion*s good fortune) at length removed all uncer- 
tainty in this respect, and led directly and easily to the formation of 
the alphabet required.” 

Dr Young’s subsequent publications were as follows: — 1. Extracts 
of Letters and Papers relating to the Egyptian Inscription of Rosetta, 
in the Museum Criticum of Cambridge, Part VI. 8vo. 1815; a Cor- 
respondence with MM. Silvestre de Sacy and Akerblad. — 2. An Inves- 
tigation of the Pressure sustained by the fixed supports of flexible 
Substances, Phil. Mag. September, 1813, applied to the Hoops of 
Casks, and to Dock Gates — 3. An Algebraical Expression of the 
Value of Lives. Phil. Mag. January, 1816, with a Diagram. — 4. Ac- 
count of some Thebaic Manuscripts, written on Leather. Legh’s Nar- 
rative, 4to. London, 1816. — 5- Additional Letters relating to the 
Inscription of Rosetta ; the first addressed to the Archduke John, who 
had lately been in England ; the second to M- Akerblad, Museum Cri- 
ticum VII. The letters were printed and distributed in 1816; the 
Journal was not published till 1821. They announce the discovexy of 
the relation between the different kinds of Egyptian Letters or Charac- 
ters ; the basis on which the system of M. Champollion was afterwards 
erected. — 6. Letter of Canova, and two Memoirs of Visconti, translated 
frbnx the French and Italian; 8vo, London, 1816. A volume of 200 
pages, which was completed in twelve days ; together with remarks oa 
ai^ error, of Delatnbre, which was afterwards confuted more at large by 
Mr Cadell.t-^7.Tn 1816 Dr Yoiing complied with an application made 
to him by Mr Maevey' Napier, to write some articles for a Supplement 
to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, conducted under the superintendence 
of that gentleman, and completed in 1825. He wrote sixty-three 
articles in all. — 8. Remarks on some Theorems relating to the Pendu- 
lum. Phil. Trans. 1818, p. 9.5, in a Letter to Captain Kater. — 9. 
Translation of some Greek Inscriptions. Light^s Travels, 4to. London, 
1818.*^10. Specimen of a Greek Manuscript in the possession of the 
e^irl of MoUntnorris, 1819. Archaeologia, vol. xix. This may possibly 
have been a pawnbrokers account : another piece nearly tesembling it 
■wtfs sent by Mr Salt to the British Museum«~lL Remarks on the 
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Probabilities of Error in Physical Experiments, and on the Density o-f 
the Earth, considered especially with regard to the Reduction of Expe- 
riments on the Pendulum. Phil. Trans. 1819, p. 70, computing the 
density of the earth, upon the supposition of the compression of a homo- 
geneous elastic substance only. — 12. Dr Young edited the Nautical 
Almanac, from the year 1819, for the remainder of his life. — 13. 
Remarks on La Place’s latest Computation of the Density and Figure of 
the Earth. Brande’s Journal, April, 1820 ; determining the Ellipticity, 
on the supposition of a compressed elastic substance. — 14. Dr Young 
furnished quarterly, for many years, to Brande s Philosophical Journal, 
about twenty pages of Astronomical and Nautical Collections, beginning 
in 1820 ; the greater part either original or translated by. himself. — 15v 
Appendix to the second edition of Belzoni's Travels, 4to. London, 
1821. — 16. Elementary Illustration of the Celestial Mechanics of La 
Place, 8vo. London, 1821 ; with some additions relating to the motions 
of Waves, and of Sound, and to the cohesion of Fluids. (This volume, 
and the article ^ Tides,’ in the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britau- 
nica, Dr Young considered as together containing the most fortunate 
of the results of his mathematical labours.) — 17. An Account of some 
recent Discoveries in Hieroglyphical Literature and Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties, including the Author’s original Alphabet, as extended by M. 
Charapollion, 8vo. London, 1823 ; with a Translation of some Greek 
Manuscripts on Papyrus, the most remarkable of which was Mr Grey’s 
‘ Antigraph’ of an Egyptian original then lying on his table ; the dis- 
covery of which singular coincidence was the immediate cause of the 
publication of the volume.— 18. Hieroglyphics collected by the Egyp- 
tian Society, folio. London, 1823 : a collection of Plates of Egyptian 
Antiquities, subservient to the study of Hieroglyphical Literature> 
lithographised at the expense of about fifty subscribers, but not at that 
time publicly sold. The second number, plates 16 to 40, contains 
nearly all that was known of the interpretation of the Hieroglyphics, 
the evidence for each word being exhibited in a comparative Index.^ — - 
(This work was entirely carried on by Dr Young ; but the subscriptions 
not being adequate to the expenses, it was afterwards made over to the 
Royal Society of Literature, he undertaking to continue the supervision 
as before.) — 19. A finite and exact Expression for the Refraction of an 
Atmosphere nearly resembling that of the Earth. Phil. Trans. 1 824, 
p. 159 ; a computation derived from an optical hypothesis not exactly 
agreeing with the probable height of the physical atmosphere, but 
affording correct results. — 20. Remarks on Spohn and Seyffarth. 
Brande’s Phil. Journal, October, 1826, in a Letter addressed to the 
Baron William von Humboldt. — 21. A Formula for Expressing the 
Decrement of Human Life ; in a Letter addressed to Sir Edward Hyde 
East, Bart. Phil. Trans. 1826 ; intended to render the Interpolation, 
from the best observations more regular : it is followed by a correction 
of Dr Price’s mistake, respecting the periodical payments of annuities — r 
22. Practical Application of the Doctrine of Chances, as it regards the 
Subdivision of Risks. Brande s Phil. Journ* October, 1826 ; showing 
the Limitations under which Speculations on Probabilities may be con- 
ducted with Prudence. — ^23. Remarks on Mr Peyron’s Account of the 
Egyptian Papyrus. Brande’s Phil. Journal, January, 1827 — the great 
Greek Papyrus of Turin ; in which Mr Grey*s three contracts are cited 
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and explained,— not two of them only, as had been supposed by Mr 
Peyron. 

Dr Young’s industrious and useful life was terminated by death on the 
10th of May, 1829. 


ISaniel 

Born a. 1780 .— a. b. 1820 . 

This admired actor was a native of Batli, in which city he received 
his education. He was apprenticed to an architect, but immediately on 
the close of his indentures joined Macready’s company at Sheffield, from 
which, however, he soon transferred his services to that of Stephen 
Kemble. In 1806 he obtained an engagement at Liverpool, where he 
became a great favourite with the public. His next engagement was 
with the Edinburgh company. "Whilst in the northern metropolis he 
made the acquaintance and friendship of Sir Walter Scott, and many 
other eminent literary characters, who admired his talents, and wrote 
very gratifying criticisms on his theatrical appearances. In 1812 he 
accepted an engagement at the Haymarket theatre in London, where 
lie was very favourably received, and played ati entire season with great 
success. In 1813 he was engaged for Covent Garden ; and remained on 
that establishment till 1822, when, on some disagreement with the mana- 
gers, he transferred his services to Drury Lane. His death, which took 
place in 1829, was to appearance accelerated by the unfortunate issue of 
certain speculations in which he engaged connected with the purchase 
of the Adelphi theatre. 

The * Annual Register* for 1809 Contains the following critique on 
Terry’s style of acting, from the pen of Scott : “ At the head of the 
performers who appeared on our stage for the first time must undoubtedly 
be placed Mr Terry, an actor of very comprehensive and very eminent 
talents. He has successfully exhibited his powers in tragedy, comedy, 
pantomime, and farce ; and, with the exception of lovers, fine gentle- 
men, and vocal heroes, there is scarcely a character in the range of the 
drama, some one of w'hich he does not fill with excellence. His figure 
is not striking, though muscular and active ; but he has a powerful voice, 
au expressive countenance, and an intellect eminently clear, vigorous, 
and discriminating. In tragedy, his merit is alike in those characters 
which exhibit the strong workings of a powerful mind, and the deepest 
tortuteii of an agonized heart. But his grief is best when it is required 
to be vehement : the tone of his feelings is ardent and impassioned ; and 
we do not see the full effect of his powers, unless when his grief is exas- 
perated to frenzy, or combined with the darker shades of guilt, remorse, 
or despair. In the display of tender emotion, we should think he would 
fail; but he carefully abstains from those characters in which it is 
required. - He has performed King John, Lear, and Macbeth, all of 
them with approbation, ‘ the two first with distinguished applause. In 
the celebrated scene with Hubert, he excited a sensation of horror which 
thrilled the whole smdience; and in Lear he marked with equal power 
the shades of incipient insanity creeping over the mind, and obscuring 
^re'they altogether eclipsed the light of reason. In cOmedy he exeeb 
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ciliefly in old men ; equally in those of natural every-day life, as in the 
tottering caricatures of Centlivre, Vanburgh, and Cibber. His Sir Peter 
Teazle, Sir Bashful Constant, and Sir Anthony Absolute, are extremely 
good ; and in Lord Ogleby we are inclined to think he has no rival on. 
the stage. He has also essayed the arduous character of FalstafF ; and, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages of a thin face and figure, he has, by 
the power of his penetrating and accurate intellect, raised it to an equa- 
lity with any one he performs. In characters of amorous dotage and 
fretful peevishness he is not less successful ; of which his Sir Francis 
Gripe, Don Manuel, and Sir Adam Contest, are excellent instances^ 
The chief fault of this excellent actor is want of ease. In tragedy, 
he is often impressive, affecting, and even sublime ; in comedy, humor- 
ous, satirical, and droll : in both he is classically correct ; but he is never 
simple or flowing. His conceptions are just and original ; but we some- 
times perceive the working of the springs, when we should only be 
impressed by the felicity of the effect. There are certain characters in 
which this exhibition of the machinery does well ; but it ought in gene- 
ral to be avoided. This error in Mr Terry we hold to have had its 
origin in the peculiar distinctness of his perceptions, the accuracy with 
which he is accustomed to analyse his characters, and a laudable anxiety 
to present them to his audience with unerring clearness and effect. 
This has imparted to his delivery an air of weighty precision and ora- 
cular strength, which, though always vigorous and effective, is not 
always pleasing or appropriate. It has led also to a violence and fre- 
quency of emphasis, that aggravates the defects of a voice at all times 
rather powerful than melodious, and demands, for strong passion, an 
exaggeration and vehemence of tone and action, which not only injures 
the expression, but exhausts the performer. Yet Mr Terry never rants ; 
he sometimes gives needless or hurtful force to a just feeling, but he 
never exhibits a false one. Were this fault corrected — and being still 
in the early vigour of life, there is nothing to prevent him from correct- 
ing it — we scarcely see an eminence to which Mr Terry may not hope 
one day to attain. We entertain this expectation with the more confi- 
dence, because the rank which he has already reached depends, as we 
have said, less upon mere personal qualifications than on the constant 
and uniform exertions of a mind acute, intelligent, well-informed, and, 
we believe, decidedly bent upon the attainment of professional excellence. 
His soul appears to us to be devoted to his profession, and that with an 
enlarged and comprehensive view of his object. The exertions of each 
evening seem a part of one general system. We never observe those 
starts of caprice or negligence, too often indulged by performers, who, 
having acquired the public favour, they themselves know not why, 
endanger the. loss of it they know not wherefore. It is a corresponding 
part of Mr Terry's merit, that on the stage he is uniformly attentive to 
the general business of the drama, and to the support of his dramatic 
character. He never marks by his manner of playing that he is address- 
ing an audience, or even that he is conscious of their presence. And as 
he is attentive to the maintenance of his own character, he aids, as far 
as possible, the scenic illusion, by acting as if those on the stage along 
with him were actually the persons they represent. This is a point 
much neglected by some performers, who, conscious of real merit them- 
selves, conceive it gives them a right to despise their inferior brethren, 
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forgetting, that if Hamlet marks by his contemptuous conduct that his 

bosom confidant, Horatio, is only Mr , he inevitably forces upon 

the audience the conviction, that the Prince of Denmark himself is but 
a shadow. To receive as genuine the base coin which a manager must 
occasionally put into circulation, may sometimes be a trial of patience ; 
but the more a performer of merit aids the theatrical delusion, by 
appearing to act with real persons, and under the influence of real 
motives, the more he will frame the audience to that state of mind on 
which his higher and solitary efforts are calculated to produce the most 
favourable effect. It is upon our conviction that Mr Terry acts from a 
happy mixture of genius, good taste, and mature reflection, that we 
venture to augur boldly of his future fortunes, though not to presage 
the extent of his success. The extent of the triumph of personal quali- 
fications, even the most brilliant, can be readily estimated ; but there is 
no placing bounds to the march of mental energy, where there are no 
physical obstructions to its career.” 

An able and impartial writer in * The Spectator,’ thus follows up the 
remarks of Walter Scott : “ The towering elevation to which this com- 
petent critic conceived it in the power and in the destiny of Terry to 
attain, it is well known he never reached. But this single-minded actor 
of a school that closes with him knew and practised none but the old 
and meritorious way to eminence ; and seeking it by desert, found not 
what the ignorant mob which now fills our Dom-daniels of vice and 
ennui awards only to clinquant and vulgarity. Terry disdained the 
artifices on which alone now is a theatrical reputation to be built ; and 
could not believe that the great art of Garrick and Kemble was com- 
prised in a growl or a grimace — a quaint gesture, a laugh, or sneer — a 
new reading — a pause — a trick — as empty-pated as Puff's Lord Bur- 
leigh's oracular shake of the head, and as deserving of laughter from all 
beings pretending to intellect. Terry had another peculiarity, consist- 
ent with the simple and primitive turn of his genius, but which mainly 
contributed to keep the big London pit in partial ignorance of the merits 
of the performer : he never affected the honours of a ' star,' twinkling 
through clouds in solitary brilliancy, and coveting a stage everywhere 
else black and dark whereon to manifest his splendour. He was well 
known to managers as a something more extraordinary even than a 
great actor — who, in proportion to his presumed greatness, is generally 
a petted one ; Terry was a manageable actor ; the * most useful actor, 
in the words of the present proprietor and manager of one of the sum- 
mer theatres, ‘ that ever trod the boards — ^who never refused a part, 
never, object^ to a ]^rt as beneath him — gave himself no airs — did his 
best for the. most insignificant, and did every thing well.' In the eyes, 
therefore, of the well-judging pit, he could not possibly be a great per- 
former, who has haply condescended ere now to be the Horatio or the 
Polonius of another’s Hamlet. But Terry, besides his noble spirit of 
accommodation, looked on the characters of a play as children of the 
same father, by the just representation of the meanest of which just fame 
was to be acquired ; and that, for example, he who could personate well 
the friend of Hamlet was the fittest to stand in the shoes of Hamlet. 
So thought Mrs Siddons at least ; who, we have heard, on her leave- 
taking visit to Edinburgh, selected Terry to support her in her brother’s 
^parts^ as the best substitute for John Kemble* Thus, with all intelli- 
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gent lovers of the stage, did Terry set himself practically, and at his 
own cost, against a system which has planted the stage with sticks, that 
it might be left vacant for some little great actor to play tricks on before 
high heaven, which makes the spirits of Garrick and Kemble to grieve. 
It arose from this temper of a truly great mind, that Terry was one of 
the most versatile actors that ever trod the stage ; not meaning by ver- 
satile that he was in the habit of filling merely the widest range of parts, 
but that he sustained more characters with more success than any per- 
former of whom the present age can speak. As an instance of this, it 
may be observed, that he whom Sir Walter Scott has pronounced to 
have followed the first Lord Ogleby (King) with not unequal steps — a 
part in which he has himself been worthily succeeded by Fafren — has 
been found, on the same night in which he gave to view the veritable 
battered old beau of Colman and Garrick, animating in the afterpiece 
the shaggy carcass of Orson.” 

BORN A. D. 1784 . — DIED A. D. 1830 . 

Robert Gooch, M.D., was born in June, 1784, at Yarmouth, in 
Norfolk. His father was the master of a vessel in the merchant service, 
and had formerly served in the royal navy. His early education was 
limited, as his parents were not in good circumstances, and during the 
first years of his school education he was not distinguished in any 
degree above other boys. A)>out the age of fifteen he „ began the 
study of Latin, and exerted himself so much that he became a tolerable 
scholar without any assistance from others. He was now an apprentice 
with a Mr Borrett, a surgeon and apothecary in Yarmouth, and studied 
witli much attention the elementary branches of his profession. At this 
time he became acquainted with a Mr Harley, a gentleman of Yarmouth, 
who had the misfortune to be nearly blind. Fie was extremely fond of 
literary and scientific studies, and Gooch was accustomed to read to and 
converse Mutli him on various subjects. This exercise of his mental 
energies was of essential advantage to the young studept, who was wont, 
in after life, to look back with great pleasure on the period of his asso- 
ciation with Mr Harley. Many years afterwards he went to see him, 
and as a mark of respect and gratitude left him by will the sum of £100. 
During his residence with Mr Borrett, Gooch frequently visited the 
naval hospital at Yarmouth, where he became acquainted with a Mr 
Tupper, who was of essential service to him, being much further 
advanced in his medical studies. , Among the friends whom he made at 
this time was the benevolent Mr William Taylor of Norwich, with whom 
he formed a close intimacy. . Many difficulties were now in the way of 
the further progress of Gooch. His father had been captured by the 
French, and was detained in prison. Of course his circumstances, for- 
merly limited, were now rendered more so. By considerable exertion 
on the part of his family, however, he was enabled to prosecute his 
studies at Edinburgh, whither he >vent in October, 1804, He appears 
to have distinguished himself there by uncommon diligence, and became 
an active member of the medical and speculative societies. It is a 
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remarkable circumstance that in these societies he soon got over the 
difficulties of public speaking, while in private be was long before he 
could shake off a reserve and awkwardness that were natural to him. 
His acquaintances in Edinburgh during the first session were very few ; 
his intimate friends were Mr Lockyn, afterwards a physician in Ply. 
mouth ; Mr Fearon, who had been an army surgeon and suffered in 
Egypt from the ophthalmia ; and Mr Henry Southey. Only one of 
these now survives, and looks back on the days when they used to meet 
as among the most happy and interesting periods of his life. After the 
academical session was finished, Gooch returned to Yarmouth. He 
spent some time in the company of Mr Taylor at Norwich, and 
employed himself in the study of German. In the same summer he 
became acquainted with a lady, who afterwards became his wife. This 
was Miss Emily Bolinbroke, who appears to have been in every respect 
worthy of that tender affection which she soon inspired in the mind of 
Gooch. The attachment was mutual ; but, from its very strength, its 
occurrence was perhaps unfortunate. In the words of his biographer ; 
“ To a man of Gooch’s temperament, always disposed to take a gloomy 
view of his own affairs, an engagement the accomplishment of which 
depended upon his professional success, did not contribute to immediate 
happiness.” In the course of this summer he went to Cambridge in the 
hope of obtaining a medical fellowship, but being disappointed, he 
returned to Edinburgh in autumn. He now lived with his friends, 
Fearon and Southey, and became acquainted with a gentleman who 
afterwards proved a valuable friend, Dr, now Sir William Knighton. In 
the summer of 1806 he returned to Norfolk, and spent his time very 
much in the society of Miss Bolinbroke. Returning to Edinburgh in 
order to complete his medical education, he became acquainted with 
Mr Travers and Dr Holland, and in June, 1807, he graduated in 
medicine. He now made a tour through the Highlands of Scotland, and, 
returning to England, went to pass the winter in London. He was there 
a pupil of Sir Astley Cooper, and prosecuted with diligence the study 
of anatomy^ 

In 1808 he began practice in Croydon, having entered into partner- 
ship with a Mr James,* a gentleman who had for some time been 
established there. Besides the occupations of general practice, he 
employed himself frequently in contributing to the medical journals, 
especially the ‘ London Medical Review-’ Like most young critics he 
was sometimes too severe, and is said to have afterwards expressed some 
regret for it. 

About this tinxe bis professional prospects were such as to encourage 
Gooch to marry, and his long constancy was rewarded with the hand of 
the lady already mentioned. In this marriage he was singularly unfor- 
tunate. The health of his wife was uncertain when he married her, and 
in 1811 she died after a lingering consumption. She had one child, 
which survived her but six months. Gooch was now left alone, and to 
a man of his strong feelings the affliction must have been a heavy one. 
He received strong encouragement to give up his country practice and 
remove to London; which he did, and before the end of 1811, was a 
licentiate of the college of physicians. The department which he pro- 
posed to cultivate was that of physician accoucheur — ^perhaps an unfor- 
tunate choice> when we consider that his health was far from being 
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decided, but certainly much the reverse, if we refer merely to his pro- 
fessional fitness and his future success. In the following year lie was 
elected physician to the Westminster Lying-in hospital ; which added 
greatl}^ to his chances of success, and we find that in consequence his 
practice increased ‘‘ in a way and with a rapidity,” to use his own words, 
which surprised’* him. Very shortly after he became lecturer on 
midwifery at St Bartholomew's hospital, along with Dr Thynne, and 
in the following year he entered on the sole enjoyment of the emolu-^ 
ments of that situation, in consequence of the death of his aged partner. 
He was a timid but a very successful lecturer, and in a few years was 
considered one of the best in London ; having acquired a surprising 
facility in communicating his ideas, and along with the power of being 
able to dispense with the use of notes. 

In January, 1814, Dr Gooch married for the second time. The lady 
is sister to Mr Trevors, and the choice was a remarkably happy one. 
The practice of Gooch continued to increase, but his health was not 
equal to his continual exertions. For a long time he had been subject 
to occasional attacks of asthma, and his stomach was beginning to give 
him considerable uneasiness. In the early part of 1815 he had a dan- 
gerous inflammation in his lungs, which was happily soon recovered 
from. In April of the same year his eldest son was born. He removed 
in 1816 to the west end of the town, where his practice was rapidly 
extending. When on a visit to the marquess of Wellesley at Ramsgate, 
the first symptoms of an alarming affection of his stomach appeared. 
He could retain no food, and suffered for some days from almost inces- 
sant vomiting, but returned as soon as possible to London, where in the 
course of a few weeks he was sufficiently recovered to be able to resume 
his professional duties. In 1820 he lost his eldest son, a calamity which 
affected him very deeply. His health was now so delicate that he was 
frequently obliged to resign, for a few weeks at a time, Iiis professional 
duties. In 1822 he travelled on the continent, and visited Paris, The 
state of his mind and body prevented him from receiving much enjoy- 
ment from this, or indeed from any source. In a tour through part of 
England the same year he met with Dr Parr, and has described his 
interviews with him in a humorous paper published in ‘ Blackwood's 
Magazine,’ entitled ^ Two days with Dr Parr.’ For some time afterwards 
his time was partly divided between his practice in London and excur- 
sions into various parts of the country. In December, 1826, he inserted 
a paper on the ‘ Contagious nature of the Plague,’ in the ^ Quarterly 
Review.’ In the same year his health was extremely bad, and he 
visited the continent, travelling in France and Flanders ; but returned 
without receiving any benefit. He suffered from haemorrhage from the 
lungs, but recovered so far as to be able to spend a part of 1826 and 
1827- in town, attending to his practice, and pursuing his literary labours. 
In 1826 he was chosen librarian to the king, through the influence of 
Sir William Knighton. In 1829 he <x>mpleted his excellent work on 
the diseases of children, and lived to see his reward in hie established 
reputation. It is said to be an extremely valuable book. After this his 
powers of body gradually sunk ; so that before his death he was reduced 
to a state of great debility ; but the powers of his mind, with the excep- 
tion of a few transient attacks of delirium, remained unchanged to the 
last. He died oa the 16th February, 1830. 
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This eminent artist was born in London, on the 8th of February, 
1781. In his fourteenth year he published two plates in mezzotinto, 
which displayed to advantage his talents in engraving, but he relinquished 
that line of art altogether on his coming of age. The last engraving 
published by him was Bacon’s Monumental Groupe, to the memory ot 
the Marquess Cornwallis. 

Mr Dawe commenced portrait-painter about the year 1802, but it 
was in the historical department of the art that he gained his chief fame. 
The first work of this class which he is known to have painted— Achilles 
frantic for the loss of Patroclus — obtained the gold medal, and was 
pronounced by Fuseli to be the best ever offered to the Academy on a 
similar occasion. The next important picture which he exhibited at the 
Academy was Naomi and her two daughters-in-law. Of a scene from 
Cymbeline, his succeeding performance, the British Institution thought 
so highly, that they presented him with a premium of two hundred 
guineas. In 1811 he painted the Infant Hercules strangling the Ser- 
pent, and a picture from Coleridge’s < Genevieve.’ His last great work, 
exhibited at Somerset house, was, the Mother rescuing her Child from 
the Eagle’s Nest. 

Mr Dawe was one of the most successful portrait-painters of his day. 
His celebrated picture of Miss O’Neill, in the character of Juliet looking 
over the balcony, is well-known to the public by the engraving. Among 
the illustrious patrons of Dawe were Prince Leopold and the Princess 
Charlotte, of whom he painted several portraits. The Duke and Duchess 
of Kent also employed him ; he went in the suite of the former to Brus* 
sels, Cambray, and Aix-la-Chapelle, where he painted the portraits of 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Hill, General Alava, and several of the 
most distinguished Russian officers. The manner in which he executed 
these induced the Emperor Alexander to engage him to paint the por- 
traits of all the superior Russian officers who had been engaged in the 
war with Napoleon. He accordingly left England for St Petersburg in 
.January, 1819, and in his way thither painted, at Brussels, portraits of 
the Prince and Princess of Orange ; at Cobourg, of the reigning duke ; 
•And at Weimar, of the Grand Duke of Meinengen, and the celebrated 
<jo^he. His arduous undertaking at St Petersburg occupied him nine 
years, in the course of which period he painted, besides nearly four 
hundred portraits of Russian officers, three whole lengtlis of the field- 
marshals Wellington, KutusofF, and Barclay de Tolly, and a portrait of 
the Emperor Alexander on horseback, twenty-one feet in height. 

A cold, which he had caught during his last journey to St Peters- 
burg, now began to show* its effects on his health in a very seriouS; 
manner, and he was recommended to try the sulphur-baths at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Receiving, however, no benefit from them, he determined on 
retui*ning to London ; but he was too far gone for recovery and died 
on the 16th of October, 1 829, 
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BORN A. D. 1769. — DIED A. D. 1831, 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was born at Bristol in the year 1769. At 
an early age he gave indications of more than ordinary genius. His 
father probably designed him for the stage. He taught him to repeat 
long passages, in a theatrical manner, from Shakspeare and Milton; 
and used to exhibit him, with a pardonable vanity, to his guests. This 
gave the boy a facility in reading and reciting, which he never lost. 
His own bent was, however, for the pencil, and he displayed it at a very 
early age. When he was but six years old, it happened that Lord 
Kenyon, with his lady, arrived late in the evening at the inn at Devizes, 
which was then kept by Lawrence the fether. They were on their way 
to Bath, and had felt the inconveniences of the heavy style of travelling 
in those “ good old times and, as they confessed, they were not in 
the best possible humour, when Mr Lawrence, senior, entered their sit- 
ting-room, and proposed to show them his wonderful child- ** The 
boy,” he said, “ was only five years old, but he could take their like- 
nesses, or repeat to them any speech in Milton’s Pandaemonium.” To 
that place the offended guests were on the eve of commending their 
host to go, and the lawyer’s lips were just opened to pronounce the 
sentence, when the child rushed in ; and, as Mrs Kenyon used to re- 
late, her vexation and anger were suddenly changed into admiration. 
He was riding on a stick, and went round and round the room, in the 
height of infantile joyousness. Mrs Kenyon, as soon as she could get 
him to stand, asked him if he could take the likeness of that gentleman, 
pointing to her husband. That I can,” said the little Lawrence, 
“ and very like too.” A high chair was placed at the table, pencils 
and paper were brought, and the infant artist soon produced an aston- 
ishingly striking likeness. Mr Kenyon now coaxed the child, who had 
got tired by the half-hour’s labour, and asked him if he could take the 
likeness of the lady ? “ Yes, that I can,^’ was the reply once more, if 

she will turn her side to me, for her face is not straight.” The speech 
of the child indicated much less of his future character, than the pro- 
duction of his pencil. Few persons became more easy and polished in 
manner, and less likely to mortify the self-complacency of a fair lady. 

He found a more illustrious judge of his rhetorical powers in Garrick, 
who was in the habit of stopping at his father’s inn on his way to Bath. 
** Tommy, Sir, has learned one or two speeches since you were here,” 
was the usual address with which the good natured tragedian was re- 
ceived. He would then retire to a summer-house in the garden, and 
amuse himself for some time with the recitations of the lively boy, in 
whom he seemed to take pride and interest. In this way his education 
became very desultory. • He went but little to any regular school, and 
does not appear to have been taught even the rudiments of the classical 
languages. There are on record very few instances of a genius for 
painting, which displayed itself, and was so far matured, at such an 
early age. Many of his drawings, done at the age of eight, are yet ex- 
tant, and they exhibit, strongly, indications of that freedom, grace, and 
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poetic character, which distinguished his mature productions. At ten 
years old, we find him turning from mere portraits to original composi- 
tions of the highest class. By painting historical subjects, requiring in- 
yentioii and design, he gave evidence of a talent far beyond that of 
merely taking a likeness, or even copying a landscape. He painted 
two pictures, choosing as his subjects, ‘ Christ reproving Peter,’ and 
‘ Reuben’s application to his father that Benjamin might accompany his 
brethren into Egypt.’ The former of these is mentioned by Barrington 
as ** amazingly successful they both contributed greatly to extend his 
reputation ; and, his fiither removing about this time from Devizes to 
Bath, he became an object of notoriety among the numerous persons of 
rank and distinction, who then frequented that place. It was the 
fashion to sit to him for his oval crayon likenesses- At first the price 
was a guinea, and it was soon raised to a guinea and a half. When he 
was twelve years old, his painting room was the resort of the rich and 
gay : of the real and pretended judges and patrons of art. His time 
became so much occupied, that he could devote himself to no other 
pursuit ; and he received sums of money for his pictures, much greater 
than were ever before paid to a young artist. When a Derbyshire 
baronet, struck with the beauty and genius of the lad, offered to send 
-him to Rome, at the expense of £1000, his father told him that Lis 
•son’s talents required no cultivation.” We particularly dwell upon 
these facts, as they render more surprising his having avoided the sins 
against taste and science, which might naturally be expected in a pci’- 
-son entirely self-taught, and who had lived aloof from the society of 
.artists, and without even the advantage of a reference to many of the 
•standard works of the old masters. But his taste was excellent and intui- 
tive. What little time he could snatch from his regular employment, 
he did devote to the study of such works of the ancient masters as he 
could obtain a sight of, and such subjects as afforded more scope to his 
►genius. 

lu 1787 we find young Lawrence established in London, and admit- 
ted as a student of the Royal academy. His talents were of a nature 
peculiarly adapted to work their own way into celebrity ; and his very 
graceful person and appearance, and his easy but unobtrusive manners, 
-placed him on an agreeable and honourable footing with persons of in- 
telligence, as well as of rank, fashion, and wealth. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, then the father of English art, received the, young aspirant to liis 
own fame with peculiar kindness. Soon after his arrival in ‘London, 
^Lawrence determined to seek his favourable notice. He had no one 
.to introduce him. to Sir Joshua, though he was his near neighbour. 
‘But Sir Joshua was of easy access to persons of decided talents; and, 
-upon an application fiom Mr Lawrence, with a reference to the early 
works of his son, the president of the academy willingly appointed an 
interview. The father and our young artist repaired to the house of the 
affluent head and origin of the English school, and they were received 
with kindness. Young Lawrence took with him his oil portrait of him- 
self as a specimen of what he could do. There have been disputes 
'.about the exact period at which this portrait was drawn ; but I have 
► inserteid the letter, which determines the point. He found the atten- 
tion ot the president bestowed upon another juvenile aspirant, who had 
©evidently come upon a similar errand, and who stood in trembling cs- 
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pectation of the decision of the oracle, which was to determine his fu- 
ture course ; Sir Joshua having examined the specimen of his art, dis- 
missed this other visitant with the negative encouragement of, ‘ Well, 
well I go on — go on/ The anhelation of young Lawrence during this 
scene, may be easily imagined. Sir Joshua now inspected the portrait 
of our youth. He was evidently much struck with it, and discerned 
those marks of genius which foretold the future fame of the juvenile 
artist. He bestowed upon the painting a very long scrutiny, in a man- 
ner which young Lawrence thought, an alarming contrast to the more 
hasty glance with which he had dismissed the other. At last, turning 
to the boy with an air of seriousness, he addressed him — * Stop, young 
man, I must have some talk with you. Well, I suppose now, you think 
this is very fine, and this colouring very natural; hey I heyl* He then 
placed the painting before the astonished and trembling youth, and 
began to analyse it, and to point out its numerous imperfections. Pre- 
sently, he took it out with him from the gallery to his own painting- 
room, and young Lawrence knew not how to interpret this ; but Sir 
Joshua soon returning, addressed him kindly, and concluded by saying, 
‘It is clear you have been looking at the old masters; but my advice 
to you is, to study nature; apply your talents to nature/ — He then dis- 
missed him with marked kindness, assuring him that he would be wel- 
come, whenever he chose to call. Of an invitation so flattering and 
useful, our young artist availed himself with a frequency that would 
have put it to too severe a test, had it been meant in the ordinary sense 
of compliment ; but Mr Lawrence was ahva 3 ’’s received vuth a kindness 
which indicated that Sir Joshua was highly pleased with his society, 
and desirous to promote his interests. 

None of the obstacles which so often impede the path of genius, 
arose in the way of Lawrence. As he became known, his reputation 
increased, and he found himself an object of patronage among the 
noble and the wealthy. At the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, which 
occurred in 1792, he received an unexpected honour, of which eminent 
and older artists would have been justly proud. He was unanimously 
elected Sir Joshua’s successor, as painter to the Dilettanti society. His 
majesty also appointed him to succeed Sir Joshua, as his portrait-paint- 
er in ordinary, and in the month of July following, he painted, by the 
royal command, two elaborate whole-length portraits of the king and 
queen. The royal patronage increased, though it did not create, that 
of others. The occupations of Lawrence became incessant, and his 
works were subjects of general celebrity. He exhibited every year, 
at the Royal academy, a number of his productions, and the periodical 
publications of the day abound with remarks upon them- He did not 
always meet with favourable critics. Among others, a writer of coi> 
siderable notoriety, under the signature of Anthony Pasquin, treated 
his works W'ith great severity. 

In 1797 Lawrence exhibited a work which aspired to the highest 
rank in the school of art. It was a historical painting of Satan calling 
his legions. This was received with much approbation, and, as a paint- 
ing, it was undoubtedly full of beautiful details. The figure of Satan 
had all the ferocious energy and violent dignity suited to the character; 
and was finely contrasted with the dejection and despondence of some 
of the other fallen angels. But the cdouring, though clear and forci^ 
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We, was not natural or pleasing; and the drawing of the principal figure 
was not altogether correct. On the whole, however, as a picture, it 
is acknowledged to be among the very grandest, and in many respects, 
most successful attempts at the sublime, of which English art can boast. 
His own feelings at the time may be seen in the following letter to an 
intimate friend : — “ The first thing I shall tell you is, that I have gain- 
ed in fame — not more than my wishes ! — you do not desire them to be 
bounded — but more than my expectations. To hear the voice of praise, 
nor feel it ignorance or flattery, is sweet and soothing. The work I 
have undertaken has answered my secret motive in beginning it. My 
success in portraits will no longer be thought accident and fortune; and 
if I have trod the second path with honour, it is because my limbs are 
strong to reach the higher walks. My claims are acknowledged by the 
circle of taste, (our little world !) and are undisputed by competitors 
and rivals. But believe not that I am inflated with a triumph, which, 
however great when compared with contemporary merit, did never yet 
satisfy the soul that thirsted for fame. (You, at least, will not laugh 
at these rhapsodies.) What cold mind ever reached to greatness ? 
And who would not cherish that ardency in man, which, however clog- 
ged by weakness and imbecility, is evidence of Deity itself, and stamps 
his soaring nature? When I think of, ‘ What shall I do to be for ever 
known ?' I feel myself a sluggard in the race. Dear friend, let me 
guard against your laugh by giving it you. Think of the country 
mayor, who, taking on him the office, told his friends that * for all that, 
he was but mortal man I’ I shall write to-morrow. I invited Paoli to 
the dinner. .1 know it will please you that I am grateful in little things 
— at first at least, for the novelty ; destroy this. Pray read it alorie, I 
am ashamed of its egotism ; yet these are my thoughts/' 

Among the most intimate of the friends of Lawrence, at this period, 
were the Kemble family, and he has recorded the evidence of his regard 
by several pictures of them. He painted John Kemble successively in 
the characters of Coriolanus, Rolla, and Hamlet; and those productions 
are entitled to a rank far above that assigned to mere portraits. 

. With each succeeding year, he became more popular ; and by the 
death of Hoppner, an artist of much merit, who had enjoyed the parti- 
cular patronage of the prince of Wales, he was left without a rival. In 
the year 1812 he gained increased reputation by another painting of Mr 
Kemble, Less a portrait than a picture of the stern and lofty Cato, 
he endeavoured to give it the character of an historical production; and 
.9a such it will long remain a brilliant effort of his genius. He has not 
^'endeavoured to portray the * atrocem animum Catonis,’ but has de- 
: scribed the great philosopher, in a mood of contemplative serenity, 

' The body relaxed, but without loss of dignity, the large, the brilliant, 
yet thoughtful eye, the whole aspect of repose, gave no evidence of the 
elegant, the diffident, the refined taste, which usually recommended, and 
was supposed to characterize, the pictures of Lawrence ; but displayed 
a bold, new, original conception, with full power of execution. 

In the year 1814 the success of the coalition against France opened 
its capital to English visitors. . Lawrence was among the first that re- 
paired there, anxious to obtain a view of the gallery of the Louvre, be- 
fore the works of art were removed to the countries whence they had 
•been brought by Napoleon, His stay at Paris was short. He was re- 
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called by the prince regent, who was anxious that the portraits of the 
princes, statesmen, and celebrated generals, who visited London after 
the peace, should be painted by him. He accordingly took several 
likenesses of these distinguished personages, and received from the prince 
the order of knighthood. What proved however a more congenial 
task, was to paint the portrait of Canova, who, also, about that time, 
came to London. Similarity of taste and of feeling excited a reciprocal 
attachment between the two artists, which continued uninterruptedly 
till the death of Canova, six years afterwards. There was much re- 
semblance in their individual characters. They were both of humane 
dispositions, sensitive to the sympathies of life, and full of all its chari- 
ties, and yet they scarcely attempted any work that may be called 
pathetic. It would be difficult to name two men of equal fame, whose 
works were addressed so much to the imagination, and so little to what 
is termed pathos. 

In the year 1816 Sir Thomas Lawrence exerted himself to induce 
the government to purchase the Elgin marbles, as the foundation of a 
national gallery of sculpture. He united with other eminent artists in 
assigning to those productions a high rank among the relics of ancient 
art ; and was examined by a committee of the house of commons, al- 
though the opinions of no other painters were required. Fortunately 
he concurred in the sentiment with the government, and those surpris- 
ing specimens of genius have been saved from the destruction which 
would undoubtedly have been their fate, had they not been removed 
from Greece. The dispersion of them could only be prevented by their 
becoming the property of a nation. 

We have seen that, in the year 1814, the prince regent of England 
had conferred on Sir Thomas Lawrence the commission of taking the 
likenesses of the royal personages then in that country, and of those 
who composed their retinues. The congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, four 
years afterwards, offered an opportunity to complete the plan thus com- 
menced, which was at once improved. In November, 1818, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle. The magistrates of the 
city granted him the use of part of the large g^illery of the Hotel de 
Ville, which was immediately fitted up as his painting-room ; and there 
the emperors of Russia and Austria, and the king of Prussia, gave him 
numerous sittings. In these pictures he succeeded in giving general 
satisfaction ; the family, attendants, and subjects of each sovereign de- 
claring, that the portraits he drew were the most faithful resemblances 
that had ever been painted. He was treated too, personally, with great 
attention and respect. From Aix-la-Chapelle he proceeded to Vienna?, 
where he resided with his friend Lord Stewart, now marquess of Lon- 
donderry, the British ambassador at the Austrian court. In that aris- 
tocratic place, Sir Thomas Lawrence says that he guided his conduct 
with reference to the mission he held from his own sovereign, and it 
seems the exclusive laws of society were waved in his favour, and that 
he was admitted into the first circles : — a fact, sufficiently humbling,; 
one would suppose, to human nature, which shows that the absurd re- 
gulations of society can place a host of silly personages, remarkable for 
no one quality but their unpronounceable names, in a position to look 
down on a favoured child of genius, and an eminent labourer in the 
elevated regions of art# Sir Thomas, however, fortunately for himself 
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viewed the condescension as it was intended, and felt in its full force the 
honour which was extended to him. He had seen and painted princes 
and lords enough, to view them with becoming deference. While on 
the'continent, he received the commands of the prince regent to extend 
his "tour, and as a completion of the general plan, to proceed to Rome 
in order to paint for him the pope and Cardinal Gonsalvi. 

To visit Rome was one of the dreams in which he had long indulged ; 
and the circumstances under which he w^as now enabled to gratify his 
wishes, were as favourable as could be imagined ; yet, at first, he seems 
to have had less pleasure in thus extending his journey, than lie might 
be supposed to feel. He desired rather to return home, and to go to 
Italy at another time. His wishes, however, on this head, could not 
be gratified. The commission of bis royal master was to be executed. 
After setting out on his journey, his soul evidently became excited, and 
thoughts of Rome kindled in his mind all the enthusiasm so natural to 
his profession. It is curious to reflect upon the fact, that a person, so 
high as an artist, should be visiting Italy for the first time at the age of 
fifty. If any prejudice, however, existed, against one so distinguished, 
who had not drunk at the Pierian spring, it was overcome by his sub- 
stantial merits, for we hear of no competition, of no damning with faint 
praise. The honours paid to him at Romo were flattering to the individ- 
ual, and gratifying to his countrymen. 

His first impressions of Rome, (he arrived on the 10th of May, 1819,) 
and of its architecture, were very unfavourable ; but he had soon occa- 
sion to alter his sentirnents* Men of strong imaginations can always 
create ideas of objects more grand and beautiful than the objects them- 
selves, and they anticipate more ardent feelings, than, at first, they are 
likely to experience. It is reflection, and a just association of ideas, 
that afterwards raise the objects to their real value, and the feelings be- 
come warmed upon every new examination. Sir Thomas says, that he 
first caught the distant view of the dome of St Peter’s on a very fine 
morning, Jbetween six and seven o’clock, and that his pleasure at ap- 
proaching, the city increased every fifty yards, until he entered at the 
Porto del Popolo, when his delusion vanished^ and he found Rome small. 
He shortly; afterwards confesses that he was subsequently overpowered 
with its immensity and grandeur. At Rome, itself, the longer he re- 
mained, the more deeply was he impressed with the charms it has to 
impart to a person of his character and genius. Its past greatness, the 
magnificent edifices of its more recent power, its treasures of art, and 
the dimate, the sweet pure hues of atmosphere that seemed to wrap 
evei^ thing in their own harmony, had the deepest influence on his 
feelings: — « Have you ever seen Rome,” he writes to one of his friends^ 

from the top of the Villa Pamphili, in the evening sun of a fine day ? 
You see grouped together, in small compass, three objects of great 
mterest and beauty — Monte Mario, St Peter’s, and, in farthest distance, 
poraete rears itself between them. Then, on the other side, you have 
all that the Alban hills command, with Tivoli, and its mountainous 
sc^ery, uniting the fine and various lines of horizon, till they are stop- 
ped by the masses of the Vatican. I have this evening driven there 
alone, (having determined to be to myself this whole day,) and felt the 
exce^mg beauty of the scene, with that undefined loneliness of delight 
YtbxGh Amounts almost to pain, formed, as it ris, of many causes — 
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tTioiiglits of the past — of youth — ^and friends, and absence, which I 
think, when alone, the close of evening in the country always brings 
before me, I passed my morning for some hours in the Sestini Chapel 
and the Vatican ; and having the finest light, I sent up, and procured 
an order to admit me to go round the top of the - chapel in the narrow 
gallery, which possibly you may remember, over the cornice. I thus 
saw the noble work with closer inspection, and therefore more advan- 
tage. With all your love of Raphael, my dear ladies, you must and 
shall believe in the superiority of that greater being, of whom, in grate- 
ful, virtuous sincerity, your painter himself said, ‘ I bless God that I 
live in the time of Michael Angelo.’ Admired and popular as he was, 
it was fine, yet only just in him to say so ; and from frequent compari-, 
son of their noble works, I am the more convinced of the entire ver- 
acity of Sir Joshua Reynold’s decision in favour of Michael Angelo. I 
am not used, I hope, to be presumptuous in my opinions about art, but, 
in my own mind, I think I know that Sir Joshua Reynolds could not 
have had another opinion on the subject.” 

From Rome, Sir Thomas Lawrence proceeded to Naples, where he 
made a short stay- He speaks of the excursion as very pleasant. The 
scenery was magnificent and enchanting, and the city as gay as Paris, 
He visited all the objects of interest, and amongst the rest Vesuvius, 
on a night, fortunate for the view of it, as the volcano was in unusual 
activity and splendour. He says, that “ a few hours before he ascend- 
ed the mountain, he went to Pompeii, and lingered till the close of twi- 
light in that city of the dead ; having on the right a sweet moon rising 
in its pure brightness; and on the left^ its old, still living, and threaten- 
ing foe, whose lava then appeared rolling out in colour of the purest 
gold ; not the dull red, in which, in full day, and in its sluggish mood, 
it generally appears*” From Naples, Sir Thomas returned to Rome, 
and thence proceeded to the north of Italy. He was exceedingly im- 
pressed with the works of Domenichlno, as well as of the other masters, 
and travelled from place to place, filled with all the enthusiasm of a great 
painter. 

When Sir Thomas reached London, on the 30th of March, 1820, ha 
found that Mr West, the venerable president of tho Royal academy, 
was just dead. He was at once selected, both by the general voice,, 
and by the opinion of artists, as the person most worthy to succeed him.. 
He was elected the very day of his arrival, and the king conferred upoa 
him a gold chain and medal, as a mark of his approbation. He now 
resumed in England the laborious and diligent exercise of his profes- 
sion, w'hich he continued with unabated zeal and increasing celebrity 
till his death. Fie exerted himself much during this interval, in pro-^ 
inoting the foundation of a national gallery of paintings, and he alaa 
collected some pictures of great excellence fora private gallery of his own* 
The addresses which he delivered annually before the Royal academy, 
gave evidence of a refined taste, a most liberal feeling, and a deep de-* 
votion to extend and patronise the arts in his own country. No man 
w'as ever more free from every sentiment of envy, or more ready to pay 
every tribute to the genius and labours of other artists. Though occa- 
sionally suffering from the great confinement and fatigue to which the 
number of his paintings compelled him to submit, he gave no apparent 
evidence of any dangerous disease, until a few days before his death* 
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When attacked, ho%vever, he seems, from the first, to have apprehended 
that his illness would be fatal. One of his friends endeavoured to re- 
move these apprehensions, and mentioned to him many of his acquaint- 
ances who had suffered long, but had recovered their health, and pur- 
sued arduous professions. He said, “ You and I view this subject in 
very different lights ; you are trying to prove to me how long people 
may suffer and drag on a miserable existence, while I consider that a 
sharper and a shorter struggle is more to be desired ; yet,” he added, “ I 
am the last who ought to murmur, blessed as I have been with almost un- 
interrupted health.” He then made an effort to rouse himself to exer- 
tion, and painted nearly an hour, on his majesty’s portrait. He did not, 
however, survive many days. On the seventh of January, 1830, he ex- 
pired, being then sixty-one years of age. His funeral was conducted with 
much splendour, and, in addition to the members of his own profession, 
who followed him to the grave, there were seen in the train, many no- 
blemen and gentlemen of rank and political distinction. He was buried 
in St Paul’s cathedral, near the spot where Sir Christopher Wren, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Mr West, are entombed. 

The personal appearance of Sir Thomas Lawrence was very hand- 
some; the expression of his countenance was full of intelligence, and his 
features were uncommonly fine. In his manners he was eminently pol- 
ished. He attracted, in all the circles of fashion and splendour among 
which he moved, peculiar notice, from the ease and grace by which he 
was marked. He had cultivated a taste for letters, far beyond what his 
early education promised, and the extracts we have selected from his 
letters, will show the fluency and liveliness, as well as general purity of 
his style. He frequently amused himself with the composition of verses, 
which if not an evidence of high poetic genius, evince much imagina- 
tion, a happy humour, and uniform benevolence and sensibility. With 
a very large income, he suffered much pecuniary embarrassment ; not, 
as has been asserted, from an indulgence in gambling or dissipation, — 
from these he seems to have been entirely free, — but from an extensive, 
incessant, and munificent, though secret relief of the wants of others. Of 
this, the most remote branches of his family felt the benefits. At the 
very outset of his life, while yet a mere youth, he actually involved 
himself, by positive obligations for the aid and support of his parents, 
to a degree which long entailed serious difficulties upon him, and to the 
last he displayed the same liberal and disinterested spirit. He says, 
writing to a friend, “ I have neither been extravagant nor profligate 
in the use of it ; neither gaming, horses, curricle, expensive entertain- 
ments, nor secret sources of ruin from vulgar licentiousness, have swept 
it from me. I am, in every thing, hut the effects of utter carelessness 
about money, the same being I was at Bath. The same delight in pure 
and simple pleasures — the same disdain of low enjoyments — ^the same 
relish for whatever is grand, however above me — the same admiration 
of what is beautiful in character — the same enthusiasm for what is ex- 
quisite in the productions, or generous in the passions, of the mind. I 
have met with duplicity, which I never practised, (for this is far re- 
moved from inconstancy of purpose,) and it has not changed my con- 
fidence in human nature, or my firm belief that the good of it infinitely 
overbalances the bad. In moments of irritation, I may have held other 
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language, but it has been the errata of my heart, and this is the perfect 
book which I could offer, were my being now to end/' 

The reputation of Sir Thomas Lawrence is a sufficient proof of his 
merit as a painter, “ We may be permitted, however, to doubt,” says 
an able American critic, whether the English do not place him too 
high, when they rank him as the first artist of the age. In his own line 
he was certainly the first, but that line is not entitled to an equal rank 
with those branches of the art which require a far wider scope of im- 
agination and invention. Indeed, he seems himself truly to have esti- 
mated the extent of his own powers. Undoubtedly he aspired to his- 
torical composition ; he attempted it himself, and his admiration of the 
great historical painters was enthusiastic. Yet with all this, he confined 
himself to portraits. It is true, he threw into these the variety, the 
spirit, the genius, of historical compositions ; but slill they were and 
will be considered as portraits. This was certainly an evidence of great 
judgment. It has given to his portraits a character far beyond those of. 
other contemporary masters. It has imbued them with an historical 
spirit, if we may be allowed the expression ; and instead of being an 
historical painter below the greatest, he has made himself a portrait, 
painter equal, and perhaps, taken altogether, superior to the best. 
Though some of the Italian critics found fault with his drawing, there 
seems to be little ground for their censure. It arose, perhaps, from his. 
style of finish, which is less hard than that now usually seen in the 
works of the continental artists. At least he has displayed a perfect know- 
ledge of the human figure, in its various classes, and his back grounds 
usually indicate a fine and luxuriant taste. It is, however, in the intel- 
lectual character which he has given to his pictures, that his great ex^ 
cellence consists. He produced a surprising variety of happy and ori- 
ginal combinations : he seized always the most interesting expression, 
of countenance ; and certainly, in painting beauty, he yielded to no 
artist. There was sometimes, perhaps, a love of dramatic effect too 
easily perceptible, but in general his attitudes were graceful and easy* 
In his colouring, he followed nature rather than the style of other 
painters, and though this has deprived his pictures often of the depth 
and richness to be found in the works of the best Italian colourists, it. 
gives them a striking air of fidelity and truth. He bestowed on his 
pictures excessive labour, and finished them with uncommon care. 
This increased rather than diminished with his reputation. In the lat- 
ter part of his life, when his great practice might have been expected to- 
make him more rapid in the completion of his works, the increased pains 
he took, arising no doubt from his improved perceptions, and his anxiety 
to maintain or add to his excellence, acquired for him the character o£ 
slowness, wdth which he could not be, in the slightest degree, truly* 
charged. On one occasion, he is known to have painted thirty-eight 
hours together, without reposing, or taking any sustenance but oo!^.. 
In painting children he was remarkably happy. He caught, perhaps be- 
yond any other painterj the innocence, the artless simplicity, the easy,^ 
unaft'ected attitudes of childhood, and he has left several compositions ofi 
this kind, that will pass down to posterity, not as portraits, but as tho 
sweetest productions of the art The same may be said of several pic- 
tures of female beauty. He has combined all the vivacity of youth and 
intellect, with the freshness of gaiety and fashion.’* 
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William Roscoe was born in Liverpool on the 8th of March, 1753. 
His father kept a public-house, and cultivated a mai'ket-garden, and was 
fond of field sports and other amusements, — a taste for which did not 
descend to his son, who was formed in a gentler and nobler mould* 
His remoter ancestors do not seem to have been of any higher rank in 
the world than his father j a circumstance which was so far from trou- 
bling him, that he made it a matter of good-natured pleasantry, telling 
Garter king-at-arms, when he met him in London, that as nothing was 
known of his humble forefathers, and as he himself had six sons, he 
thought he was an unobjectionable person to stand at the head of a 
family. 

Of the childhood and early youth of Mr Roscoe, he has himself given 
a short account in an epistle to a friend, which is preserved by his bio- 
grapher. One of the first things which he remembers, is a decided 
aversion to compulsion and restraint.'’ This, to be sure, is not uncom- 
mon in children ; but in him it was the dawning of that love of virtuous 
liberty, which afterwards enlightened his whole character. From first 
to last it may be said of him, that his soul, 

Though touched ^ith human sympathies, 

Revolted at oppression.*' 


At the age of six he was put under the tuition of a Mr Martin, who 
kept a school for boys in Liverpool. « To his care,” he says, “ and 
the instructions of a kind and affectionate mother, I believe I may 
safely attribute any good principles which may have appeared in my 
conduct during my future life. It is to her I owe the inculcation of 
those sentiments of humanity, which became a principle in my mind. 
Nor did she neglect to supply me with such books as she thought would 
contribute to my literary improvement.” Here is another instance added 
to the many which history records, of the power which maternal influ- 
ence has exerted in forming great and good men. Elizabeth Roscoe, 
the inn-keeper’s wife at the ‘ Bowling Green,’ had little reason to envy 
the equipages which rolled past her door, or to sigh for a more extend- 
ed sphere of duty or display, while she was guiding the mind and 
guarding the heart of a beloved boy, which was by and bye to take his 
pkce among the most distinguished writers and eminent philanthropists 
^ his age. After remaining about two years with Mr Martin, young 
Roscoe was removed to another school, where he continued till he was 
twelve years of age. The germs of a poetical temperament and a hu- 
m^e isposition were now fast unfolding. « According to my best re- 
coUeotion, he says, « I was at this period of my life of a wild, ram- 
bling, and unsocial disposition; passing many of my hours in strolling 
^ong the shore of the river Mersey, or in fishing, or in taking long 
walks alone. On one occasion I determined to become a sportsman : 
^d, hamg peured a gun, and found an unfortunate thrush perched 
on the branch of a tree, I brought him to the ground.with fetal aim; 
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but I was so horrified and disgusted with the agonies I saw him endure 
in death, that I have never since repeated the experiment/' 

He now began to be of service to his father in the garden; and often 
carried potatoes to Liverpool market for sale, on his head, in a large 
basket, and was intrusted with the disposal of them. Being called 
upon in his fifteenth year to make choice of a profession, his attachment 
to reading induced him to prefer that of a bookseller, but, on being ap^ 
prenticed, he soon grew tired of it. In the following year, 1769, he 
was articled for six years to an attorney and solicitor, and thus entered 
on the study of the law, but still devoted what time he could spare to 
the perusal of poets and other authors who fell in his way, among whom 
Slienstone and Goldsmith were his favourites. About this time he had 
the misfortune to lose his excellent mother. 

In the year 1773 Mr Roscoe became one of the founders of a society 
for the encouragement of the arts of painting and design, in Liverpool, 
and commemorated the event bj^^ an ode which was his first published 
piece. The following comparison between the great masters of poetry 
and painting is well imagined, and shows the early taste of the author 
for both those arts : 

‘^Majestic, nervous, bold, and strong, 

Let Angelo with Milton vio ; 

Opposed to Waller’s amorous song. 

His art lot wanton Titian try ; 

Lot great Romano's free design 
Contend with Di^don’s pompous lino j 
And chaste Corregio’s graceful air 
With Pope’s unblomisliod page compare ; 

• Lorraine may rival Thomson’s name ; 

And Hogarth equal Butler’s fame ; 

And still, where’er the aspiring muse 
Her wide unbounded flight pursues, 

Her sister soars on kindred wings sublime, 

And gives her favourite names to grace the rolls of time.” 

Before he had attained his twentieth year he published a longer poem, 
entitled, ^ Mount Pleasant,’ which was the name of an eminence over- 
looking the town of Liverpool. This poem obtained the praise of Dr 
Enfield, the poet Mason, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and is remark- 
able as containing the author’s first public protest against the slave 
trade. He also composed a tract in prose about the same period, to 
which he gave the title of ^ Christian Morality, as contained in the 
Precepts of the New Testament, in the language of Jesus Christ.' 

Having completed his clerkship, Mr Roscoe was admitted, in 1774, 
an attorney of the court of king's bench, and commenced the practice 
of his profession at LiverpooL On the 22d of February, 1781, he was 
married to Miss Jane Griffics, a lady to whom he had been attaclied 
for several years, and whose literary taste, good sense, amiable disposi- 
tions, and correct principles harmonized with his own character and 
pursuits, and made her a help meet for him. In the spring of the year 
1782 Mr Roscoe visited London on professional business, where he 
took the opportunity of adding, as far as prudence permitted, to his 
small collection of books and prints, and where he became acquainted 
with several distinguished men. In the years 1787 and 1788, he pub- 
lished the first and second parts of his * Wrongs of Africa,’ a poem in 
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which lie manfully continued his opposition to that traffic which above 
all others has been branded with the epithet accursed.” His high 
and true heroism in being so active in this cause may be in some mea- 
sure estimated from the following remarks from his son : The African 
slave-trade constituted, at this period, a great part of the commerce of 
Liverpool. A numerous body of merchants and ship-owners, and a still 
more formidable array of masters of vessels and sailors, looked to the 
continuance of that traffic for their emolument or their support. The 
wealth and prosperity of the town were supposed to depend chiefly upon 
this branch of commerce, and there were few persons whose^ interests 
were not, directly or indirectly, connected with the prosecution of it. 
Even those whose employments had no reference to commercial objects, 
found their opinions and feelings with regard to the traffic necessarily 
affected by the tone of the society in which they mingled. Under these 
circumstances it was hardly to be expected that Liverpool should he the 
place from which a voice should be heard appealing to the world on 
behalf of the captive African. Fortunately, however, the mind of Mr 
Roscoe remained unshackled by the prejudices or the interests of those 
around him, nor did any motives of a personal nature operate to pre- 
vent the expression of his opinions. He had been gifted with those 
strong feelings of abhorrence to injustice, and resistance to oppression, 
which are the great moral engines bestowed by God upon man for the 
maintenance of his virtue and his freedom. The aversion to compul- 
sion, recorded by Mr Roscoe as one of his earliest characteristics, led 
him in his youth to form very decided opinions upon this question, 
which, in after life, occupied much of his attention, and in which he had 
ultimately the gratification of knowing that he had laboured not unsuc- 
cessfully*” 

At the same period he published a pamphlet on the same important 
subject, entitled, ‘ A General View of the African Slave Trade, demon- 
strating its Injustice and Impolicy ; with Hints towards a Bill for its 
Abolition.’ This excited great attention, and was much commended 
by the friends of the cause of freedom ; and yet more praise was elicited 
by an answer which he published a few months afterwards, to a work 
called * Scriptural Researches on the Licitness of the Slave-trade,’ writ- 
ten by a Rev. Raymond Harris, a clergyman of the church of England, 
who had been educated for the catholic priesthood. It immediately 
attracted the attention of the London Abolition committee, who took 
all the remaining copies, and ordered another edition to be printed. 
“ It is the work of a master,” says his friend, Mr Barton, and by 
xhuch the best answer Harris has received.” 

Mr Roscoe now began to engage himself pretty actively in politics ; 
from no interested motives, however, but because he found it impossible 
to remain a quiet spectator of the excitement produced in England by 
the accounts of the commencement and progress of the French revolu- 
tion. It is hardly worth while to state which side he espoused, it is so 
evident from what has already been exhibited of his principles, that he 
must have joined the friends of rational freedom, and enemies of arro- 
gant, despotism. He went into the controversy heart and hand, and, 
as usual, brought his pen to the contest in poetry and prose. At a 
^meeting held in Liverpool to celebrate the taking of the Bastile, on the 
I4th ol* July, 1790, he produced a song which became quite popular. 
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beginning, “ Unfold, Father Time I thy long records unfold and on 
a similar occasion, the next year, he brought forward his more success- 
ful and better remembered song, ‘ O er the vine-covered hill and gay 
regions of France.’ At this period he engaged in correspondence with 
some of the most distinguished men of the liberal party, among whom 
was the marquess of Lansdowne. As the French revolution went on, 
he, with all other good men, was shocked and even dismayed by the ex- 
cesses and atrocities which were every day committed ; but he did not 
on that account conceive it necessary that he should forsake his prin- 
ciples, as many did, and go over to the favourers of arbitrary govern- 
ment. Mr Burke’s ^ Two Letters to a Member of Parliament ’ were 
answered by Mr JRoscoe, in a pamphlet containing * Strictures * on those 
letters ; and as he was aware that ridicule is often as formidable a wea- 
pon as argument, he assailed his great antagonist in a ballad, entitled, 

^ The Life, Death, and Wonderful Achievements of Edmund Burke.* 
Amidst the storms of politics, however, Mr Roscoe did not lose his 
taste for the calm pursuits of literature, or for the pleasures of the coun- 
try and agricultural occupations. About the year 1792 he formed the 
design of reclaiming and cultivating an extensive tract of moss-land in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester; and, in order to obtain a lease of it, 
he visited London in the w'inter of that year, in company with his 
friend, Mr Thomas Wakefield, who had joined him in the enterprise. 
Two years before this he had removed from Liverpool, and taken a 
house pleasantly situated at Foxteth park, about two miles from the 
town. He was attracted to this place of residence by a beautiful dingle 
which stretched on to the shores of the Mersey, and which he has cele- 
brated by an * Inscription,’ beginning, “ Stranger I that with careless 
feet.” In 1793 he left this situation, and removed to Birchfield, also 
in the vicinity of Liverpool, where he erected a house for himself. 
Previously to the last named removal, Mr Roscoe had applied himself 
seriously and diligently to the execution of his long cherished design of 
writing the life of Lorenzo de Medici. The obstacles in his way, aris- 
ing from the great quantity of necessary materials, published and un- 
published, and the difficulty of procuring them, were many and great. 
Many books he had obtained by busy search into all the book-stalls and 
shops of London ; and the Crovenna and Pinelli libraries, being on sale 
at this time, supplied him with many more ; but the rich stores con- 
tained in the literary repositories of Italy were still inaccessible, and his 
engagements at home prevented his taking a journey to the continent 
for the purpose of personal examination. Perhaps he might have been 
discouraged at this, had it not been that an intimate friend of his, Mr 
William Clarke, was residing for the winter at Florence, for the sake of 
his health, who became of the greatest service to him, by sending him 
the titles of such books as he supposed he might require, and by caus- 
ing extracts to be taken from many valuable manuscripts which existed 
in the great Florentine libraries, relating to the history of the Medici 
family. Among the unpublished pieces thus transmitted to him were 
many original poems of Lorenzo de Medici, a small collection of which 
he sent to the press in 1791, as a sort of avant-courier to his life, limit- 
ing the number of copies to twelve, to be distributed among his literary 
friends. This volume was appropriately dedicated, in the Italian lan- 
guage, to his friend Mr Clarke. The first sheets of the life of Lorenzo 
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were coxnraitted to the press in the autumn of the year 1793, and in 
February, 1796, it was published by Mr Edwards of Pall-mall, who 
soon wrote the author word that the whole of the parcel sent from 
Liverpool had gone otf in three days, and that he was “ most cruelly 
teased for more.’* Compliments and encomiums poured in upon the 
historian from all quarters ; notes of thanks and gratulation were re- 
ceived from old Lord Orford, the earl of Bristol, the marquess of Lans- 
downe, Dr Parr, Sir Samuel Romilly, Dr Aikin, and others; in short, 
the success of the work was brilliant and complete. Mr Roscoe pub- 
lished the first edition of his work on his own account. Soon after its 
appearance Messrs Cadell and Davies offered him twelve hundred 
pounds for the copy-right, which offer was accepted. Those gentle- 
men speedily put a second edition to the press, which was followed by 
another in 1799. 

On the continent the success of the life was answerable to its recep- 
tion at home. A translation of it was made in Italy by the Cavalioro 
Gaetano Mecherini, and was published in 1799. In Germany it was 
translated into the language of that country by Kurt Sprengel, a cele- 
brated medical professor at Halle. The work appeared in 1797. Two 
years afterwards a French translation by M. Fran 9 ois Thurot was 
published in Paris. In America an edition of the life was printed at 
Philadelphia in the year 1803, and was quickly disposed of. 

It is not to be wondered at that a man of Mr Roscoe's taste should 
grow tired of his profession, though it was the one which he had chosen 
for a support. The two following extracts from letters to his friends, 
Mr Ralph Eddowes of Philadelphia, and Mr Rathbone of Liverpool, 
give the reasons for his leaving it, and also furnish pleasant specimens 
of his epistolary style. The first is addressed to Mr Eddowes : 

“ Since I last addressed you I have made a very important change, 
though not a local one, and have entirely relinquished my profession ; 
having, however, first made an arrangement with my late partner, Mr 
Lace, productive of some advantage to me. This I have been induced 
to do rather from a concurrence of many reasons, than from any one 
predominant circumstance ; but I must, in truth, confess that a con- 
sciousness that I was not suited for the profession, nor the profession for 
me, has long hung about me, and that I have taken the first opportunity 
which has been allowed me of divesting myself of it altogether. Add 
to this, that my undertaking in the draining of Chat and Trafford 
mosses bears a favourable aspect ; and that I shall be under the neces- 
sity of being so frequently absent from Liverpool, as would render it 
impossible for me to carry on the business of the law with satisfaction 
either to my clients or myself.” A note to Mr Rathbone, written about 
the same time as the preceding letter, manifests very clearly the tone 
of Mr Roscoe’s mind at the period of this change : I am much obliged 
by the tail-piece to your letter of to-day, though, to say the truth, it 
amounts to nothing more than calling me, in very friendly terms, an 
idle and extravagant fellow, who is playing off the artful trick of getting 
hold of the conveniences and pleasures of life without performing any 
of its duties. This I relish the worse, as I am not sure that there is 
not some degree of truth in it ; but I am much surer, that to toil and 
labour for the sake of labouring and toiling is a much more foolish part; 
und that it is the curse of God upon avarice, that he who has given 
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himself up too loug to its dominion shall never be able to extricate him- 
self from its chains. Surely man is the most foolish of all animals, and 
civilized man the most foolish of all men. Anticipation is his curse ; 
and to prevent the contingency of evil, health, wisdom, peace of mind> 
conscience, are all sacrificed to the absurd purpose of heaping up for 
the use of life, more than life can employ, under the fiimsy pretext of 
providing for his children, till practice becomes habit, and we labour 
on till we are obliged to take our departure, as tired of this world as wo 
are unprepared for the rational happiness of the next. I have muck 
more to say to you on this subject, but this is not the place for it. I 
shall therefore leave you to your 

‘Double, double. 

Toil and trouble. 

Fire burn, and caldron bubble,’ 

whilst I go to the arrangement of the fifth class of my plants, and 
take my chance of a few years in a work- house, some fifty years hence, 
which I shall think well-compensated by having had the lot to live so 
long/' 

The relinquishment of his profession by Mr Roscoe took place in 
1796. He had some idea of resuming it, on making a visit to London 
the next year, and even went so far as to be entered at Gray’s inn, but 
he soon gave up the design altogether. 

Not long after Mr Roscoe had relinquished his profession, in which 
he had been laboriously engaged for upwards of twenty years, ho was 
enabled to purchase Allerton hall, a beautiful old manor about six miles 
from Liverpool. And here he thought he should be able to spend the 
rest of his life in the pursuit of his literary, botanical, and agricultural 
tastes. But he soon felt himself obliged by the claims of friendship, to 
become an active partner in the extensive banking-establislimont of the 
Clarkes, whose affairs he had been instrumental in adjusting when they 
were in a state of considerable embarrassment. He was thrown again 
into the midst of affairs, and for a short time the engagements of his 
new situation “ almost put a complete stop to his literary labours.” By 
and by, however, as this pressure was gradually alleviated, he returned 
in corresponding degrees to his cherished pursuits. He resumed his 
labours on the ‘ Life of Leo X the design of writing which he had 
for some time entertained, and he prosecuted afresh his botanical 
studies. There being at this period considerable attention paid to bo- 
tany in Liverpool, he joined with several of his friends in the establish^ 
ment of a botanic-garden, which was opened in the summer of 1802 ; 
and which soon became celebrated for its scientific value, as well as for 
its beauty. His connection with this institution led him into a corres- 
pondence with Sir Edward Smith, who, in 1803, paid a visit to Aller- 
ton, when a friendship was commenced between these two accomplished 
and excellent men, which was strengthened every year, and continued 
uninterrupted till the death of the latter. 

The ^ Life of Leo X.,’ which had been in the press upwards of two 
years, appeared before the public in the summer of 1805, in four quarto 
volumes ; and the whole edition, consisting of a thousand copies, was 
soon disposed of. Generally it was received with the same favour 
which had greeted the publication of ‘ Lorenzo but some complained 
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that it was prolix. Against the charge of prolixity Mr Roscoe de- 
fended himself by stating, that he had collected many original facts 
and documents of importance, and that it was impossible to do justice 
to these, and to the great variety of subjects necessarily involved in his 
•task, without seeming tedious to many readers. As was the case with 
< Lorenzo,’ ‘Leo X.,* was translated into the German, Italian, and French 
languages ; and was republished in Philadelphia. 

We next see Mr Roscoe again and more prominently on the’stage of 
politics. He was requested by his friends in Liverpool, just before the 
general election of 1806, to stand as candidate for parliament, and he 
consented. His opponents were the old members, Generals Gascoigne 
and Tarleton, and at the end of a severe contest of seven days, he beat 
the military gentlemen by a good majority. His career at St Stephen s 
was an useful, though a short and not a brilliant one. He particularly 
discharged his conscience and gratified his feelings, by speaking against 
the slave-trade-, and voting for its abolition ; a measure which was ac- 
complished by that parliament of which he was a member. Parliament 
was dissolved in the spring of 1807 ; various political circumstances 
contributed to his defeat at the next election, and he returned without 
regret to private life. But though no longer in a public station, Mr 
Roscoe could not so far withdraw himself from politics as not to feel 
deeply interested in the stirring events of the times, and not to express 
his opinions with openness and force. Through the wdiole of Pitt’s 
warlike administration he was the steady opponent of that minister; un- 
dazzled by successes abroad, and unintiroidated by the popular voice at 
home, which is in all countries secured by military glory, he remained 
the unflinching advocate of peace ; peace for his own country, and peace, 
on general principles, for the world. His pamphlets were among the 
best which the times called forth. -On the subject of parliamentary re- 
form, Mr Roscoe had an opportunity of laying his sentiments before 
the public, in a letter addressed to Mr Brougham, in the year 1811. 
This letter was called forth by one from Mr Brougham, in which that 
gentleman had explained his own views, and requested those of his 
-correspondent. Although there was not an exact harmony between 
the opinions of the writers, Mr Brougham at that time believing that 
reform should be introduced, or rather insinuated, by slow degrees and 
small beginnings ; yet he thought so highly of the general argument of 
Mr Roscoe’s letter, that he urgently requested him to publish it, and' 
with this request its author complied. The main point enforced in the 
letter, with regard to the elective franchise, was, that “ the right of vot- 
ing should be extended to all who, as householders, are beads of 
families, and contribute to the exigencies of the state, as w ell as to 
some other descriptions of the community.” The advocates for small 
and cautious reforms are told plainly, that “ the time for intermediate 
measures is past. Those who are in the possession of the emoluments 
of office, and rely upon borough-influence, have taken their stand ; 
they will either retain all or lose all ; and would consider the smallest 
concession towards reform as a Hollander would the cutting through 
an embankment, which would let, in the ocean which must sweep him 
away.’ And to the same purpose is the following picturesque passage: 
“ He who attempts to restore a mouldering brick, or to replace a rotten 
timber, is aa obnoxious to them as he who would pull down the build- 
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ing. It is in the holes, and chinks, and corners, which time arid 
decay have produced, that they live, and feed, and fatten ; and the first 
symptom of improvement is to them the signal of alarm/’ 

On the success of these opinions, his son and biographer, writing in 
1833, says : “ At the close of his life Mr Roscoe had the happiness of 
seeing a scheme of reform introduced, founded upon the principles which 
he himself had thus earnestly supported. He witnessed an attempt 
made to abolish the various and capricious qualifications of voters, and 
to substitute, in place of them, a franchise at once just, simple, and 
rational, in those ‘ who as householders are heads of families, and con- 
tribute to the exigencies of the state.’ He saw a system proposed 
which realized, in almost every particular, the plan recommended by 
himself. He did not, indeed, live to see the completion of this great 
measure, or to witness the confirmation which it afibrded of the many 
important truths contained in his letter to Mr Brougham : to mark the 
accuracy of his assertion, that * the feeling of the people, when once 
warmed and excited, will not stop short of an ultimate and substantial 
reform,’ and that ‘ alterations or reforms in government are more to be 
dreaded from the opposition they meet with, . than from the effects they 
are likely to produce/ It was the happy fortune of his distinguished 
correspondent, not only to see these important changes effected, but 
also to be one of the principal instruments of their accomplishment.” 

The year following the publication of the above mentioned letter, 
Mr Roscoe was strongly solicited by his Liverpool friends to offer 
himself once more to represent his native city ; and he was also re- 
quested to stand for Westminster. But he had made up his mind not 
to quit private life ; and he probably wanted those showy and pushing 
qualities in action, which are almost necessary in political life, to gain 
for a man a conspicuous place, or a shining name. He exerted him- 
self, however, as the head of the liberal party in Liverpool, to procure 
for his friends the best candidates, and Mr Brougham and Mr Crewey 
were prevailed upon to offer themselves. The anti-reformers were 
roused to exert themselves, and procured Mr Canning as their candi- 
date. After a sharp contest they carried the day, and Mr Canning 
and General Gascoyne were returned. 

From 1812 to 1815 Mr Roscoe occupied himself chiefly with lite- 
rary pursuits. During this period he became acquainted with Mr 
Ovi'cn of Lanark ; and his correspondence with him shows, that though 
be regarded some of his benevolent plans with approbation and plea- 
sure, he seriously expostulated with him on those crazy and pernicious 
notions, which have completely vitiated all the good which that mis- 
guided individual has ever done, or probably can ever do. 

We now come to the period when the strength of Mr Roscoe’s mind, 
and the depth and value of its resources were doomed to be tried by a 
total reverse of worldly fortune ; when the elegant competence, if not 
wealth, which he had acquired by professional labour, by his literaiy 
works, and by honourable business, was to be all taken away ; when 
the choice collections which his taste had gathered, under the warrant 
of his means, were to be surrendered, divided, and scattered abroad. 
Toward the close of the year 1815 the banking-house in which Mr 
Roscoe was a partner had laboured under considei'able difficulty, owing 
to several adverse circumstances. In addition to this, the opening of 
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the American trade, in consequence of the peace, created a great de- 
mand of cash, and krge balances were withdrawn from the bank. 
After struggling for a few days to sustain themselves, the partners 
were obliged to suspend their payments on the 25th of January, 1816. 
At a meeting of creditors a committee of seven was appointed to in- 
quire into the concerns of the house, and their report declaring the 
house to be solvent, was adopted at another meeting. Under this 
aspect of ajSairs, Mr Roscoe believed himself justified in retaining the 
management of the business, and drew up a plan by which he pro- 
posed to discharge all the debts of the bank, with interest, in six years. 
To this end he laboured with all his energies, early and late, and large 
payments were made ; but owing to the fall of landed and other pro^ 
perty, and various circumstances of a like unpropitious nature, he was 
sat last obliged to relinquish what he had undertaken. The private 
property of the partners was surrendered at the first Mr Roscoe 
promptly yielded his own to the necessity of the case, and it was only 
parting with his library and literary collections that cost him much re- 
gret. But he had resolved to part with every volume and every print, 
excepting those only which had been presented to him by their authors; 
and, in the midst of his engagements and anxieties, he prepared the 
catalogue of his library with his own hands. His benevolence and 
deep sense of duty were highly manifested in the midst of this dark 
change of condition. During the four years in which he was struggling 
to maintain the credit of his bank, and living with the most careful 
‘economy, he continued to correspond with his friends, and with emi- 
nent men at home and .abroad, on the subjects which interested his 
heart. In the year 1819, particularly, he exerted himself in many 
ways to soften the horrors of prisons, and of the criminal laws of Eng- 
land, and published his three parts of ‘ Observations on the Penal Juris- 
prudence, and the Reformation of Offenders,' — tracts which are in- 
fijrmed by the spirit of enlightened humanity, and which, as we have 
before observed, contributed to bring about that system of prison dis- 
cipline, which has already produced the most salutary effects in our 
own country. 

Mr Roscoe devoted the remnant of his years and energies to literary 
undertakings. In the course of the year 1821 he published his ‘ Illus- 
trations, Historical and Critical, of the L’ife of Lorenzo de Medici, 
called the Magnificent,’ which was intended to vindicate the character 
of bis favourite, and his owa fidelity and accuracy as his biographer ; 
and, nearly at the same time, he pnodiiced a little vokune, entitled, a 
of JUcImd Robei^ Jews, of Aherdcron, in county of 
Carnarvon, Noith . Wales^ eadnfeiting a remarkable instance of a partial 
power and cultivation of intellect.’ This person was one of those sin- 
gular individuals of our race who sometimes appear among us, exciting 
our wonder by great intellectual capacity of a certain sort, and an al- 
most idiotic deficiency in every thing beside. Mr Roscoe took this 
learned and forlorn being under his protection, but though he was never 
di^ppointed in his moral character, he never could teach him to apply 
hid head or his hands to any thing useful, for that seemed to be totally 
Iseyond poor Richard’s sphere. That his learning was really profound 
from the ibHowing amusing anecdote of a conversation which 
hoibtd with Dr Parr, while the latter was on a visit to AMerton, in 
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1815* ‘‘It was on a previous day, during the saine visit, that Richard 
had an interview with Dr Parr, who immediately plunged into the 
darkest recesses of ancient learning. The refinements of the Greek 
language, and the works of the critics who had illustrated it were en- 
tered into, and gradually the conversation changed to the Hebrew, its 
peculiar construction, and its analogous tongues. Here Richard had 
evidently the advantage ; and, after an attempted inroad into the Chal- 
dee, the doctor rather precipitately retreated, leaving a token of his 
liberality in the hands of the poor scholar. Richard being afterwards 
asked what he thought of the learned person with whom he had been 
conversing, replied, ‘ He is less ignorant than most men.* '' 

During the spring and summer of 1823 Mr Roscoe was engaged in 
preparing a new edition of the works of Pope. In the same year he 
was chosen president of a society which some gentlemen of Liverpool 
had formed for promoting the abolition of slavery, and drew up for 
them a declaration of the objects of the society, which was printed. 
In September, 1824, he lost his wife, with whom he had lived “ up- 
wards of forty years in uninterrupted confidence and harmony,** and the 
shock was so great that for a space of time his studies were laid aside. 

In 1825 the edition of Pope’s works with a new life appeared ; and 
the editor had the manliness and the high principle to omit some in- 
delicate pieces which had been included in former editions. His 
views on this subject are thus stated : “ In performing the difficult task 
which has devolved upon the present editor, of determining what 
pieces ought to be admitted into this edition, as constituting ‘ The 
Works of JPope,* he has endeavoured to keep in view what he conceives 
to be the chief duty of an editor, viz., to execute an office which the 
author can no longer perform for himself, in the same manner as he 
would have performed it if living ; admitting nothing that he would 
himself have rejected,^ and rejecting nothing that be would have admitted ; 
not, however, disregarding the additional considerations suggested by 
the change which has taken place, so greatly for the better, in the senti- 
ments and manners of the present times, and by which it is probable 
that the author himself would have been equally influenced. On the 
whole, he has reason to believe that the diferences which would have 
arisen between the author and himself on this head, would have been 
trivial, if any ; and that the great variation in this respect will appear 
between the two last editions of Dr Wharton .and Mr Bowles, and the 
present.” About a year afterwards Mr Roscoe published new editions 
of * Lorenzo * and ‘ Leo X-,* in which he availed himself of the valuable 
notes which had been appended to those works by foreign translators. 

And now he felt that his life must be drawing near to its close, and 
resolved, like a w4ae man, to engage in nothing new, but to complete 
those undertakings which were yet unfinished. These were, ,a manu- 
script catalogue of Mr 'Coke’s library at Holkam,— his correspondence 
with Americans on the subject of penitentiaries, — and a work on the 
Monandrian plants, which was issued in numbers, and which had al- 
ready gained for him a high botanical reputation. His labours were 
interrupted, toward the close of the year 1827, by an attack of paralysis, 

* <*Popo himsolf acted upon this principle with regard to his friend Gay. ^ Our 

poor friend’s papers are in my hands ; and for as much as is so, X will take care to sup- 
press things uuyyt)nh7 of him* Life of Pope, p, 368. 
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a tendency to which had existed for a long time before. From this Jje* 
gradually recovered, however, and lived to enjoy a few years more of 
domestic happiness, and to see his wishes as an author all fulfilled. 
The fifteenth and last number of the splendid work on Monandriau 
plants was printed in 1830, and the volume, being the closing labours 
of its author's powers, and treating of perhaps the most charming de- 
partment of natural history, was fitly inscribed, not to any earthly 
friend, but to his and nature’s God. 

“ God of the changeful year ! — amidst the glow 
Of strength and beauty, and transcendent grace, 

Which, on the mountain heights, or deep below, 

In sheltered vales, and each sequestered place 
Thy forms of vegetable life assume, — 

"Aether thy pines, with giant arms display’d, 

Brave the cold north, or wrapt in eastern gloom. 

The trackless forests sweep, a world of shade ; 

Or whether, seq^iting ocean’s heaving breast, 

Thy odoriferous isles innumerous rise ; 

Or under various lighter forms imprest, 

Of fruits and flowers, thy works delight our eyes ; 

God of all life ! whate’er those forms may be, 

O, may they all unite in praising Thee 1'* 

There is nothing in the above lines to remind us, that nearly eighty 
years had passed over the writers head, and that he had suffered 
from a disorder, which, above all others, is wont to impair the intellect- 
ual capacity. 

Mr Roscoe,” says his biographer, ‘‘ might now almost be said to be 
ultimus suorum^ He had survived not only the companions of his 
youth, but most of the friends of his maturer years.’* Holden and 
Rigby, Currie and Clarke, had long since been gone. Rathbono, Parr, 
Aikin, Fuseli, and more lately Sir J. E. Smith, had followed them. He 
himself did not sit waiting long after the departure of the last-named friend. 

Towards the conclusion of the month of June, 1831, he suffered from 
a severe attack of the prevailing influenza, from which he appeared to 
have partially recovered, when, on the evening of Monday the 27th of 
June, while listening to a letter which one of his sons was reading to 
him, containing an account of the progress of the Reform bill, he was 
suddenly seized with a violent fit of shivering, accompanied by an al- 
«nost total prostration of strength. He was with difficulty conveyed 
<to his bed, from which he never again rose. At this trying hour, that 
‘ Confidence in the goodness of God, and that submission to his will, 
“^hich had supported him in every vicissitude of his life, did not desert 
^bim, aM be res^ne<i hitn^f, without one murmur, to the change which 
lie well-knew was near at hand. While yet able with difficulty to make 
himself understood, he said to Hr Traill,—* Some people suffer much 
in dying; 1 do not suffer. On the morning of W^ednesday he indis- 
tinctly inquired from his highly valuable medical attendant, Mr Bicker- 
steth, his opinion with regard to his situation ; and on receiving his re- 
ply, he took leave of him with affectionate composure, by extending to 
him his hand. Soon afterwards he became unable from weakness to ar- 
ticulate, though he retained his senses till within an hour of his death, 
which took place at eleven o’clock on Thursday morning, the 30th of 
June. The immediate cause of his death was an effusion of water into 
the diest. ** 
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^avali 

BORN A.D. 1755. — DIED A. D. 1831. 

This unrivalled tragic actress was born at Brecon, on the 5th of 
July, 1755. She was the sister of that great master of the histrionic 
art, John Kemble. “ I remember,” says Mr Campbell, ‘‘ having seen 
the parents of the great actress in their old age. They were both of 
them tall and comely personages. The mother had a somewhat austere 
stateliness of manner, but it seems to have been from her that the family 
inherited their genius and force of character. Her voice had much of 
the emphasis of her daughter’s; and her portrait, which long graced 
Mrs Siddons’s drawing-room, had an intellectual expression of the 
strongest power; she gave you the idea of a Roman matron. The 
father had all the suavity of the old school of gentlemen. Persons who 
cannot for a moment disjoin the idea of human dignity from that of 
station, will perhaps be surprised that I should speak of tlm dignified 
manners of a pair who lived by the humble vocation which I have 
mentioned. It is nevertheless true, that the presence and demeanour 
of this couple might have graced a court ; and though their relationship 
to Mrs Siddons and John Kemble of course enhanced the interest which 
their venerable appearance commanded, yet I have been assured by 
those who knew them long before their children became illustrious, that 
in their humblest circumstances they always sustained an entire respect- 
ability. There are some individuals whom no circumstances can render 
vulgar, and Mr and Mrs Kemble were of this description. Besides, in 
spite of all our prejudices against the players' vocation, irreproachable 
personal character will always find its level in the general esteem.’* 
Mr Roger Kemble being, like his ancestors, a catholic, whilst his wife 
was a protestant, it was arranged that their sons should be bred in the 
catholic faith, and the daughters in that of their mother. They had 
tw^clve children, of whom four died young ; but three sons and five 
daughters arrived at adult years, — and they almost all chose the pro- 
fession of their parents, though Mr Campbell says, I have no doubt 
that Mr and Mrs Roger Kemble were anxious to prevent their children 
from becoming actors, and that they sought out other means of provid- 
ing for them ; but they made this attempt too late, that is, afier their 
offspring had been accustomed to theatrical joyousness. J?or parents 
who are players themselves, it is hardly possible to keep their children 
from following the same life. The conversations, — ^the readings, — the 
books of the family, — the learning of the parts, — the rehearsals at 
home, — the gaiety difiused by the getting up of comic characters before^ 
they are acted, — and the imposing dignity of tragic characters^ — -tho* 
company, — every thing, indeed, which the chil^n of play-acting 
parents hear and see, has a tendency to make them more prone' to th& 
stage than to any other such plodding and drudging occupations as tho' 
most of them would be otherwise destined to pursue.”^ 

Like her brother, Sarah Kemble was led upon the boards at a very 
tender age ; so young indeed was she, that the rustic audience, offend^ 


^ * Life of Mrs Siddons. By Thomaii Campbell.* London : 1834. 
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at her infantile appearance, began to hoot and hiss her off, when her 
mother led her to the front of the stage, and made her repeat the fable 
of the Boys and the Frogs, which she did in such a manner as appeased 
the critics, and insured a favourable reception for her ever after. In 
her eighteenth year she married Mr Siddons, an actor in her father’s 
company ; and the young couple soon after took an engagement to act 
at Gheltenhami “ At that time/’ says Mr Campbell, “ the honourable 
Miss Boyle, the only daughter of Lord Dungarvon, a most accomplished 
woman, and authoress of several pleasing poems, one of which, ‘ An 
Ode to« the Poppy/ was published by Charlotte Smith, happened to be 
at Cheltenham. She had come, accompanied by her mother, and her 
mother’s second husband, the earl of Aylesbury. One morning that 
she and some other fashionables went to the box-keeper’s office, they 
were told that the tragedy to be performed that evening was ^ Venice 
Preserved/ They all laughed heartily, and promised themselves a treat 
of the ludicrous, in the misrepresentation of the piece. Some one who 
overheard their mirth kindly reported it to Mrs Siddons, She had the 
part of Belvidera allotted to her, and prepared for the performance of 
it with no. very enviable feelings. It may be doubted, indeed, whether 
Otway had imagined in Belvidera a personage more to be pitied than 
her representative now thought herself. The rabble, in ^ Venice Pre- 
served,' showed compassion for the heroine, and, when they saw her 
feather-bed put up to auction, ^governed their roaring throats, and 
grumbledi pity.’ But our actress anticipated refined scorners, more 
pitiless than the rabble ; and the prospect was, certainly calculated to 
prepare her more for the madness than the dignity of her part. In spite 
of much agitation, however,, she got through it. About the middle of 
the piece she heard some unusual and apparently suppressed noises, 
and therefore concluded that the^ fashionables were in the full enjoy- 
ment of their anticipated amusement, tittering and laughing, as she 
thought,, with unmerciful derision. She went home after the play, 
grievously mortified. Next* day, however, Mr Siddons met in the 
street with, Lord Aylesbury, who inquired after Mrs Siddons’s health, 
and* expressed not only his own admiration of her kst night’s exquisite 
acting, hut related its effects on the ladies of his party. They had 
wept, he- said, so excessively, that they were unpresentable in the 
morning, and were confined to their rooms with hoadachs. Mr Siddons 
hastened borne, to gladden bis fair spouse with this intelligence. Miss 
Boyle soon, afterwards visited Mrs Siddons at her lodgings, took the 
deepest intere^ iaher fortunes, and continued her ardent fHend till her 
She. marRsedrluord C’NeU, of Shane’s eastie^. in Ireland. It is 
no wonder that Mrs Sjiddiona dwells with tenderness in* her Memoranda 
ont the name of this earliest encourager of her genius. Miss Boyle was 
a beauty of the first orden> and gifted with a similar mindj as her poetry, 
and her patronage of the hitherto unnoticed actress, evince; though 
patronage, is too cold word for the firiendship which she bestowed on 
so interesting an. object.. Though the powers of the' latter w’ere by 
her own confession still cruder yet her noble young friend consoled* and 
oheered her ; and, with the prophetic* eye^ of taste, foresaw her glory. 

Boyle took upon her the direction of her wardrobe, enriched it 
firom her own, and made many of her dresses with her own hands.” 

A rumour of the newly fevered genius having ueached Garrick, 
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Mrs Siddons was soon honoured with an invitation to London, though 
still “ upon very low terms.” Her feelings on this occasion, and the 
situation in which she found herself after her arrival in London, are 
suffectingly described in her * Autograph Recollections Happy,” she 
says, “ to be placed where I presumptuously augured that I should do 
all that I have since achieved, if I could but once gain the opportunity^ 
I instantly paid my respects to the great man. I was, at that time, 
good-looking ; and certainly, all things considered, an actress well 
worth my poor five pounds a- week. His praises were most liberally 
conferred upon me ; but his attentions, great and unremitting as they 
were, ended in worse than nothing — ^How was all this admiration to be 
accounted for, consistently with hds subsequent conduct ? Why, thus* 
I believe: — He was retiring from the management of Drury-lane, and* 
1 suppose, at that time, wished to wash his hands of all its concerns and 
details. I, moreover, had served what I believe was his chief object ia 
the exaltation of poor me, — and that was, the mortification and irrita- 
tion of Mrs Yates and Miss Younge, whose consequence and trouble- 
some airs, were, it must be confessed, enough to try his patience. As 
he had now almost withdrawn from it, the interests of the theatre, 
grew, I suppose, rather indifferent to him. However that may have 
been, he always objected to my appearance in any very prominent 
character; telling me that the forenamed ladies would poison me, if I 
did. I, of course, thought him, not only an oracle, but my friend ; 
and in consequence of his advice, Portia, in the Merchant of Venice, 
was fixed for my dthut ; a character in which it was not likely that I 
should excite any great sensation. I was, therefore, merely tolerated.^ 
The fulsome adulation that courted Garrick, in the theatre, cannot be 
imagined ; and whosoever was the luckless wight who should be hon- 
oured by his distinguished and envied smile, of course became an object 
of spite and malevolence. Little did I imagine that I myself was now 
that wretched victim. He would sometimes hand me from my owa 
seat, in the green room, to place me next to his own. He also selected 
me to personate Venus, at the revival of The Jubilee. Tliis gained um 
the malicious appellation of Garrick’s Venus; and the ladies, who so 
kindly bestowed it on me, rushed before me in the last scene, so that 
if he (Mr Garrick) had not brought us forward with him with his owa 
hands, my little Cupid and myself, whose appointed situations were im 
the very front of the stage, might as well have been in the island of 
Paphos at that moment. Mr Garrick would also flatter me, by sending: 
me into one of his own boxes, when he acted any of his great charac- 
ters. In short, his attentions were enough to turn an older and wiser 

* Tbe following is the critique of somo scribbler of that day on Mrs Siddons’s Portia 

On before us tottered rattier than walked, a very pretty> delicate, 
creature, dressed in a most unbecoming manner, ia^a foded ^mon^^oolour^ aaok moA 
coat, and uncertain whereabouts to fix either her eyes or har feet. She apoke in 4 
broken tremulous tone ; and at the close of a sentence her words generally lapsed iota 
a horrid whisper that was absolutely inaudible !' After her first exit, the buzzing coiii.1 
ment went round the pit ^nerally. * She certainly is very pretty ; but, then, how awls^ 
ward I and what a shocking dresser t* Towards the famous trial scene she became 
collected, and delivered the great speech to Shylock with the most critical propriety,, 
but still with a faintness of utterance which seemed the result rather of internal 
physical weakness than of a deficiency of spirit or feeling. Alto^ther the impressioiiL 
made upon the audience by this first effort was of the most negative nature.^ 
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head. He promised Mr Siddons to procure me a good engagement 
with the new managers, and desired him to give himself no trouble 
about the matter, but to put my cause entirely into his hands. He let 
me down, however, after all these protestations, in the most humiliating 
manner ; and instead of doing me common justice with those gentle- 
men, rather depreciated my talents. This, Mr Sheridan afterwards 
told me ; and said, that when Mrs Abington heard of my impending 
dismissal, she told them they were all acting like fools. When the 
London season was over, I made an engagement at Birmingham for the 
ensuing summer, little doubting of my return to Drury-lane, for the 
next winter ; but whilst I was fulfilling my engagement at Birmingham, 
to my utter dismay and astonishment, I received an official letter from 
the prompter of Drury-lane, acquainting me that my services would no 
longer be required. It was a stunning cruel blow, overwhelming all 
my ambitious hopes, and involving peril, even to the subsistence of my 
helpless babes. It was very near destroying me. My blighted pros- 
pects, indeed, induced a state of mind that preyed upon my health; 
and for a year and a- half I was supposed to be hastening to a decline* 
For the sake of my poor children, however, I roused myself to shake 
off this despondency, and my endeavours were blessed with success, ia 
spite of the degradation I had suffered in being banished from Drury- 
lane, as a worthless candidate for fame and fortune.’* 

After her failure — ^for so it may be called — in Portia, she played in 
Mrs Cowley’s comedy of ‘ The Runaway,’ and in a farce by Vaughan, 
called ‘ Love’s Metamorphoses.’ At length Garrick trusted her with 
the part of Mrs Strickland, in the * Suspicious Husband,’ himself perform- 
ing Ranger; this character she repeated, and with such success, that 
her name, in large type, now appeared in the play-bills. Still, how- 
ever, she did not draw; and though she added to her other performances 
that of Queen Anne in ‘Richard the Third,’ with tolerable success, 
Garrick did not engage her for the ensuing season. According to Mr 
Boaden, Mrs Siddons was aware of her failure ; not, as she observed, 
because she had not a proper conception of the parts assigned to her ; 
but from timidity, and a want of artificial tact in the expression of her 
feelings. Mr Campbell, on this subject, says, “ altogether, though this 
first failure of the greatest of actresses evinces nothing like positive or 
acute discernment in the public taste, and though the criticism which I 
have quoted was most heartlessly uncandid, yet I am not prepared to 
blame her audiences implicitly for wilful blindness to her merit On 
her own confession she was infirm in her health, and fearfully nervous. 
It is true she was the identical Mrs Siddons who, a year afterwards, 
electrified the provincial theatres, and who, in 1782, eclipsed all rival- 
ship whatsoever; but it does not follow that she was the identical 
actress. Her case adds but one to the many instances in the history 
of great actors and orators, of timidity obscuring the brightest powers 
at their outset, like chilling vapours awhile retarding the beauty of a 
day in spring. But the day of her fame, when it rose, well repaid her 
for the lateness of its rising, and its splendour more than atoned for its 
morning shade ; indeed, it renders her history more interesting by the 
pbiitrast.” 

From London, Mrs Siddons proceeded to Birmingham, where she 
acted m the summer of 1776, with Henderson, who declared she was 
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an actress who never had an equal, nor would ever have a superior.’* 
In 1777 she was the heroine of the Manchester stage. She subse- 
quently played at York ; where, to use the words of Tate Wilkinson, 
“ all lifted up their eyes with astonishment, that such a voice, such a 
judgment, and such acting, should have been neglected by a London 
audience, and by the first actor in the world.” 

Her next engagement was at Bath. There,” she says in her Me- 
moranda, my talents and industry were encouraged by the greatest 
indulgence, and I may say, with some admiration. Tragedies," which 
had been almost banished, again resumed their proper interest ; but 
still I had the mortification of being obliged to personate many subor- 
dinate characters in comedy ; the first being, by contract, in the pos- 
session of another lady. To this I was obliged to submit, or to forfeit 
a part of my salary, which was only three pounds a-week. Tragedies 
were now- becoming more and more fashionable. This was favourable 
to my cast of powers ; and whilst I laboured hard, I began to earn a 
distinct and flattering reputation. Hard labour, indeed, it was ; for, 
after the rehearsal at Bath, and on a Monday morning, I had to go and 
act at Bristol on the evening of the same day; and reaching Bath again, 
after a drive of twelve miles, I was obliged to represent some fatiguing 
part there on the Tuesday evening. Meantime I was gaining private 
friends, as well as public favour ; and my industry and perseverance 
were indefatigable. When I recollect all this labour of mind and body, 
I wonder that I had strength and courage to support it, interrupted as 
I was by the cares of a mother, and by the childish sports of my little 
ones, who were often most unwillingly hushed to silence, for interrupt- 
ing their mother’s studies.” 

In the summer of 1782, she received a second invitation to Drury- 
lane. The recollection of her former reception rendered her fearful of 
accepting it; and, but for the sake ofher children, she would, probably, 
have remained at Bath, to which city she had become much attached. 
Her farewell address on this occasion is too characteristic both of the* 
actress and the woman, to be omitted even in this brief notice of her 
life. It was written as well as spoken by herself : — 

Have I not raised some expectation here ? 

Wrote by herself? — What! authoress and player? 

True, wo hare hoard her, — thus I guess’d you'd say, 

With decency recite another's lay ; 

But never heard, nor over could we dream, 

Herself had sipp’d the Heliconian stream. 

Perhaps you farther said — excuse me, pray, 

For thus supposing all that you might say — 

What will she treat of in this same address? 

Is it to show her learning?— -CJan you guess? 

Here let me ansWer — No : far different views 
Possessed my soul, and dred my virgin muse ; 

'Twas honest gratitude, at whose request 
Shamed be the heart that will not do its best. 

The time draws nigh, when I must bid adieu 
To this delightful spot — nay, even to you.— 

To you whose fost’ring kindness reared my name, 

O’erlooked my faults, but magnified my fame. 

How shall 1 bear the parting? well 1 know 
Anticipation here is daily wo. 

Oh 1 could kind Fortune, where I next am thrown. 

Bestow but half the candour you have shown, 
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Envy, o’ercome, will hurl bar pointless dart, 

And critic gall be shed without its smart ; 

The numerous doubts and fears I entertain. 

Be idle all — as all possess’d in vain— 

But to my promise. If I thus am bless’d, 

In friendship link'd, beyond my worth caress’d—^ 
Why don’t I here, you’ll say, content remain? 

Nor seek uncertainties for certain gain ? 

What can compensate .for the risks you run? 

And what your reasons ? Surely, you have none. 

To argue here would but your time abuse : 

I keep my word — ^my reasons I produce,— 

[Here were discovered her three children. 
These are the moles that bear me from your side. 
Where I was rooted — where I could have died. 

Stand forth, ye elves, and plead your mother’s cause, 
Ye little magnets, whose soft influence draw 
Me from a point where every gentle breeze 
Wafted my bark to happiness and ease,— 

Sends me, adventurous, on a larger main. 

In hopes that you may profit by my gain. 

Have I been hasty, — am I, then, to blame? 

Answer all ye who own a parent’s name. 

Thus have 1 tired you with an untaught muse, 

Who for your favour still most humbly sues ; 

That you, for classic learning, will receive 
My soul’s best wishes, which I freely give— 

For polished periods, sound, and touched with art,— 
The fervent offering of my grateful heart.” 


It was on the lOth of October, 1782, that Mrs Siddons made her 
second appearance on the boards of Drury-lanc, in the character of 
Isabella in Southerne’s tragedy. She was in her twenty-eighth year, 
and in the vigour of her physical powers, and the maturity of her per- 
sonal beauty; but she had now to struggle with the most oppressive 
fears of a second failure before a London audience: For a whole fort- 
night,” she says, before this to me memorable day, I suffered from 
nervous agitation more than can be imagined. No wonder I for my 
own fate, and that of my little family, hung upon it. I had quitted 
Bath, where all my efforts had been successful, and I feared lest a 
second failure in London might influence the public mind greatly to 
my prejudice, in the. event, of my return from Drury-lanc, disgraced as 
1 formerly had been. In due time I was summoned to the rehearsal of 
* Isabella.’ Who can imagine my terror ? I feared to utter a sound 
above an audible whisper,; but by degrees, euthusiasm eheered me into 
a forgetfulness of my fears, and I thsew out my voice, 

which failed not to be heard in thenemotest part of the house, by a 
friend who kindly undertook to ascertain the happy circumstance. 
The countenances, no less than tears and flattering encouragements of 
my companions, emboldened me more and more ; and the second 
rehearsal was even more affecting than the first. Mr King, who was 
then manager, was loud in his applauses. This second rehearsal took 
place on the 8th of October, 1782.,. and on the evening, of that day I* 
was seized with a nervouat hoarseness,* which made me extremely 
wretched ; for I dreaded being obliged to defer my appearance on the 
10th, longing, as I most earnestly did, at least to know the worst. I 
went to bed, therefore,, in airstate of dreadful Awaking the 
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next morning, however, though cut of restless, unrefreshing sleep, I 
found, upou speaking to my husband, that my voice was very much 
clearer. This, of course, was a great comfort to me ; and, moreover, 
the sun, which had been completely obscured for many days, shone 
brightly through my curtains, I hailed it, though tearfully, yet thank- 
fully, as a happy omen ; and even now I am not ashamed of this^ — as it 
may perhaps be called — childish superstition. On the morning of the 
10th, my voice was, most happily, perfectly restored ; and again ‘ the 
blessed sun shone brightly on me.* On this eventful day my father 
arrived to comfort me, and to be a witness of my trial. He accom- 
panied me to my dressing-room at the theatre. There he left me; and 
I, in one of what I call ray desperate tranquillities, which usually ini'- 
press me under terrific circumstances, there completed my dress> to the 
astonishment of my attendants, without uttering one word, though often 
sighing most profoundly. At length I was called to my fiery trial. I 
found my venerable father behind the scenes, little loss agitated than 
myself. The awful consciousness that one is the sole object of atten- 
tion to that immense space, lined as it were with human intellect from 
top to bottom, and all around, may perhaps be imagined, but can never 
be described, and by me can never be forgotten. Of the general effect 
of this night’s performance I need not speak : it has already been pub- 
licly recorded. I reached my own quiet fireside, on retiring from the 
scene of reiterated shouts and plaudits. I was half dead ; and my joy 
and thankfulness were of too solemn and overpowering a nature to 
admit of words, or even tears. My father, my husband, and myself, 
sat down to a frugal neat supper, in a silence uninterrupted, except by 
exclamations of gladne.ss from Mr Siddons. My father enjoyed his 
refreshments 5 but occasionally stopped short, and) laying down his 
knife and fork^ lifting up his venerable face, and throwing back his 
silver hair, gave way to tears of happiness. We soon parted for the 
night; and I, worn out with continually broken rest and laborious, 
exertion, after an hour’s retrospection, — who can conceive the intense* 
ness of that reverie ? — fell into a sweet and profound sleep, which lasted 
to the middle of the next day. I arose alert in mind and body. I 
should be afraid to say,” she continues, how many times ^ Isabella’ was 
repeated successively, with still increasing favour. I was now highly 
gratified by a removal from my very indifferent and inconvenient dress- 
ing-room to one on the stage-floor, instead of climbing a long staircase ; 
and this room^ — oh, unexpected happiness I — ^had been Garrick’s dress- 
ing-room. It is impossible to conceive my gratification, when I saw 
nay own figure in the self-same glass which had so often reflected the 
feoe and form' of that unequalled genius ; not perhaps without some 
vague fiinoiful of a little degree of inspiration from it. About 
this time I was honoured by the whole body of the law with a present 
of a purse of one hundred guineas.” 

Her next characters were, Euphrasia in the ‘ Grecian Daughter,’ Jane 
Shore) Calistav Belvidera, and Zara. To these she afterwards added) 
Lady Macbeth) Constance^ and Katharine of Arragon, her 
" I cannot now remember^” she says) the regular succession of my 
various characters during this my first season,. 1782-3. I think Belvi- 
dera came soon after Isabella, who almost precluded the. appearance of 
all/ oilteia fer a very long time ; but I well remember my fears and 
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ready tears on each subsequent effort, lest I should fall from my higff" 
exaltation. The crowds collected about my carriage, at my outgoings 
and incomings, and the gratifying and sometimes comical remarks I 
heard on those occasions, were extremely diverting. The royal family 
very frequently honoured me with their presence. The king was often 
moved to tears, and the queen at one time told me, in her gracious 
manner and broken English, that her only refuge was actually turning 
her back upon the stage, at the same time protesting that my acting 
was ^ indeed too disagreeable.’ In short, all went on most prosperously ; 
and, to complete my triumph, I had the honour to receive the cona- 
mands of their majesties to go and read to them, which I frequently 
did, both at Buckingham-house and at Windsor. Their majesties 
were the most gratifying of auditors, because the most unremittingly 
attentive. The king was a most judicious and tasteful critic both in 
acting and dramatic composition. He told me he had endeavoured, 
vainly, to detect me in a false emphasis, and very humorously repeated 
many of Mr Smith’s, who was then a principal actor. He graciously 
recommended the propriety of my action, particularly my total repose 
in certain situations. This, he said, is a quality in which Garrick 
failed. ‘ He never could stand still, — he was a great fidget.’ I do not 
exactly remember the time,” she continues, “ that I was favoured with an 
invitation from Dr Johnson, but I think it was during the first year of 
my celebrity. The doctor was then a wretched invalid, and had 
requested my friend, Mr Windham, to persuade me to favour him by 
drinking tea with him, in Bolt- court. * * * * The doctor spoke 

highly of Garrick’s various powers of acting. When Mr Windham and 
myself were discussing some point respecting Garrick, he said, ‘ Madam, 
do not trouble yourself to convince Windham ; he is the very bull-dog 
of argument, and will never lose his hold.* Dr Johnson’s favourite 
female character in Shakspeare was Katharine, in * Henry VIII.’ He 
was most desirous of seeing me in that play, but said, ^ I am too deaf 
and too blind to see or hear at a greater distance than the stage-box, 
and have little taste for making myself a public gaze in so distinguished 
a situation.’ I assured him that nothing would gratify me so much as 
to have him for an auditor, and that I could procure for him an easy 
cliair at the stage door, where he would both see and hear, and be per- 
fectly concealed. He appeared greatfy pleased with this arrangement, 
but, unhappily for me, he did not live to fulfil our mutual wishes. 
Some weeks before he died I made him some morning visits. He was 
extremely, though formally polite ; always apologized for being unable 
to attend me to my carriage ; conducted me to the head of the stairs, 
kissed my hand, and bowing, said, ‘dear Madam, I am your most 
humble servant ;’ and these were always repeated without the smallest 
variation. I was, as I have confessed, an ambitious candidate for fame, 
and my professional avocations alone, independently of domestic arrange- 
ments, were of course incompatible with habitual observance of parties 
and concerts, &c. I therefore often declined the honour of such invita- 
tions. As much of time as could now be stolen from imperative affairs 
was employed in sitting for various pictures. I had frequently the 
kdnonr of dining with Sir Joshua Reynolds, in Leicester-square. At 
kis house were assembled all the good, the wise, the talented, the rank 
and fesiuon of the age. About this time he produced his picture of me 
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in tbe character of the Tragic Muse. In justice to his genius, I cannot 
but remark his instantaneous decision of the attitude and expression of 
the picture. It was, in fact, decided within the twinkling of an eye. 
When I attended him, for the first sitting, after more gratifying enco- 
miums than I can now repeat, he took me by the hand, saying, * Ascend 
your undisputed throne, and graciously bestow upon me some good 
idea of the Tragic Muse.’ I walked up the steps, and instantly seated 
myself in the attitude in which the Tragic Muse now appears. This 
idea satisfied him so well, that without one moment's hesitation he 
determined not to alter it. When I attended him, for the last sitting, 
he seemed to be afraid of touching the picture ; and, .after pausingly 
contemplating his work, he said, ‘no, I will merely add a little 'more 
colour to the face.’ I then begged him to pardon my^presumption in 
hoping that he would not heighten that tone of complexion so deeply 
accordant with the chilly and concentrated musings of pale melancholy. 
He most graciously complied with my petition ; and, some time after- 
wards, when he invited me to go and see the picture finished, and in 
the frame, he did me the honour to thank me for persuading him to 
pause from heightening the colour, being now perfectly convinced that it 
would have impaired the effect; adding, that he had been inexpressibly 
gratified by observing many persons strongly affected in contemplating 
this favourite effort of his pencil. I was delighted when he assured me 
that he was certain that the colours would remain unfaded as long as the 
canvass would keep them together, which, unhappily*’, has not been the 
case with all his works ; he gallantly added, with his own benevolent 
smile, ‘and, to confirm my opinion, here is my name; for I have 
resolved to go down to posterity on the hem of your garment.’ Accord- 
ingly, it appears upon the border of the drapery. Here ended our 
interview; and, shortly afterwards, his precious life. ' Her gracious 
majesty very soon procured my dear little boy admittance to the 
charterhouse ; and the king, who had been told that I used white paint, 
—which I always detest, — sent me, by my friend Sir Charles Hotham, 
a condescending message, to warn me against its pernicious effects. I 
cannot imagine how I could be suspected of this disgusting practice. 
Sir Joshua often honoured me by his presence at the theatre. He 
approved very much of my costumes, and my hair without powder, 
which at that time was used in great profusion, with a reddishrbrowa 
tint, and a great quantity of pomatum, which, well kneaded together, 
modelled the fair ladies’ tresses into large curls like demi-cannon. My 
locks were generally braided into a small compass, so as to ascertain 
the size and shape of my head, which, to a painter’s eye, was of course 
an agreeable departure from the mode. My short waist, too, was to 
him a pleasing contrast to the long stiff stays and hoop petticoats, which 
were then the fashion, even on the stage, and it obtained his unqualified 
approbation. He always sat in the orchestra ; and in that place w^6 
to be seen, O glorious constellation I Burke, Gibbon, Sheridan, Windham : 
and, though last, not least, the illustrious Fox, of whom it was frequently 
said, that iron tears were drawn down Pliato’s gloomy cheeks. And 
these great men would often visit my dressing-room, after the play, to 
make their bows, and honour me with their applauses. I must repeat, 
O glorious days I Neither did his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
withhold this testimony of his approbation.” 
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About 1798, matrimonial differences ended in a separation from Mr 
Siddons. He had felt himself, Mr Boaden informs ns, thrown into the 
shade by the brilliancy of his wife’s career ; and this conviction, added 
to the failure of almost all his pecuniary speculations, produced in him 
a mortified spirit and temper, which called forth some expressions of 
irritation from his wife, and terminated in the way we have stated. It 
is said, however, that she always entertained a high regard for her hus- 
band, and left him an annuity at her death. Nor was her theatrical 
glory without its alloy ; although the calumnies which were propagated 
by a cabal formed against her, in 1784 and 1802, were all equally 
unfounded, ** Against her character as a wife and mother,” says Mr 
Campbell, “scandal itself could not whisper a surmise; and it was 
equally hopeless to impugn her genius as an actress. But they spread 
abroad that she was avaricious, uncharitable, and slow to lend her pro- 
fessional aid to unfortunate fellow-players. Two specific charges alone 
of this kind could be alleged, and they were both met and refuted by 
the clearest demonstration.” But what signifies ‘ clearest demonstra- 
tion’ to the mean or malignant lovers of lies I “ I had left London,” 
says Mrs Siddons, “ the object of universal approbation ; but on my 
return only a few weeks afterwards, I was received on my first nighfs 
appearance with universal opprobrium, accused of hardness of heart, 
and total insensibility to every thing and everybody except my own 
interest I Amidst this afiBlicting clamour I made several attempts to be 
heard, when at length a gentleman stood forth in the middle of the front 
of the pit, impelled by benevolent and gentlemanly feeling, who, as I 
advanced to make my last attempt at being heard, accosted me in these 
words : * For heaven’s sake, madam, do not degrade yourself by an 
apology, for there is nothing necessary to be said/ I shall always look 
back with gratitude to this gallant man's solitary advocacy of my cause : 
like ‘ Abdiel, faithful found ; among the faithless, faithful only he.’ 
His admonition was followed by reiterated clamour, when my dear 
brother appeared, and carried me away from this scene of insult. The 
instant I quitted it, I fainted in his arms ; and, on my recovery, I was 
thankful that my persecutors had not had the gratification of beholding 
thfe weakness. After I was tolerably restored to myself, I was induced, by 
the persuasions of my husband, my brother, and Mr Sheridan, to pre- 
sent myself again before that audience by whom I had been so savagely 
treated, and before whom, but in consideration of my children, I would 
have never appeared again. The play was the ^ Gamester,’ which com- 
mences with a scene between Beverley and Charlotte. Great and 
pleasant wa» my justoniebment to dlnd myself, on the second rising of 
the curtain, received with a silence so profound 'that I was absolutely 
awe-struck, and never yet have I been able to account for this surpris- 
ing contrast ; for I really think that the falling of a pin might have 
been then heard upon the stage.” On Mrs Siddon’s second entrance> 
this night, she addressed the audience in these words : “ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the kind and flattering partiality which I have uniformly experi- 
enced in this place, would njake the present interruption distressing to- 
me mdeed, were I, in the slightest degree, conscious of having deserved 
censure. I feel no such consciousness. The stories which have 
oeen cireiriated against nae are calumnies : vrhen they shall be proved 
to be true, my aspersors will be justified. But, tHl then, my respect 
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for the public leads me to be confident, that I shall be protected from 
unmerited insult. The accusations which had been brought against 
me,” she continues, ‘‘ were pride, insolence, and savage insensibility to 
the distresses of my theatrical associates; and, as I have observed 
already, even the winds and waves combined to overwhelm me with 
obloquy; for many days elapsed before I could possibly receive from 
Dublin those letters which, when they did arrive, and were published, 
carried conviction to the public mind. The most cruel of these asper- 
sions accused me of having inhumanly refused, at first, to act for the 
benefit of poor Mr Digges, and of having at last agreed to do so upon 
terms so exorbitant as had never before been heard of. A letter from 
himself, however, full of grateful acknowledgments, sufficed to clear me 
from the charge, by testifying that, so far from having deserved it, I 
had myself arranged the affair with the manager, and had acted Belvi- 
dera under the most annoying and difficult circumstances. Here ended 
my disgrace and persecution ; and from that time forth the generous 
public, during the remainder of the season, received my entrde each 
succeeding night with shouts, huzzas, and waving of handkerchiefs, 
which, however gratifying as testimonials of their changed opinion, were 
not sufficient to obliterate from my memory the tortures I had endured 
from their injustice, and the consciousness of a humiliating vocation.” 
“I believe that,” Mr Campbell observes, ‘‘in spite of preponderating 
applause, her entrie^ for several evenings afterwards, was met with 
attempts to insult her. She made her reverence, and went on steadily 
with her part : but her manner was for a time perceptibly damped ; and 
she declared to one of her friends, that, for many a day after this insult, 
all her professional joy and ambition drooped in her mind, and she 
sickened at the thought of being an actress.” 

She was only induced to remain for the purpose of assisting her bro- 
ther, John, who had taken Covent Garden. She continued on the 
boards — with the exception of two years’ absence, in consequence of 
illness — ^till the year 1812 ; when the play-bills, of the 28th of June, 
announced, that she would take leave of the public in the character of 
Lady Macbeth. During her performance, the applause was tremendous, 
and almost unceasing ; and the moment the night-scene was over, the 
audience rose, and demanded that the play should close. 

Mrs Siddons then came forward, and took her leave in a poetical 
address, written by Mr Horace Twiss (who had married her sister,) 
and concluding thus : — 

Perhaps your hearts, when years have glided by 
Aud past emotions wake a fleeting sigh, 

May think on hor, whose lips have poured so Ion 
The dtatmed sorrows of your Shak^eare’s song. 

Of her, who parting, to return no more. 

Is now the mourner she but seemed before ; 

Herself subdued, resigns the melting spell ; 

And breathes, with swelling heart, her long, her last JDarewell.’* 

She appeared four times afterwards on the stage ; once, for the benefit 
of the Theatrical Fund ; twice, for that of her brother Charles ; and, 
finally, for the gratification of the Princess Charlotte, in the character 
of Lady Macbeth; but, unfortunately, sudden illness prevented the 
princess from witnessing her performance. 
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Mrs Siddons, undoubtedly, possessed the highest order of poetical 
conception for the purposes of stage-delivery; yet, like her brother, not 
a little of the impression she produced was owing to her great physical 
powers, and the commanding dignity of her person. In her most 
violent scenes, the majesty of her mien was pre-eminent; and even when 
prostrate on the stage, she still lay graceful and sublime. As Madame 
de Stael says of her, in Corrine : “ L’actrice la plus noble dans ses ma- 
ni^res, Madame Siddons, ne perd rien de sa dignity quand elle se pros- 
terne contre terre.** Of her Lady Macbeth, which all critics now allow 
to be her chef dceuvrcy Lord Byron said : It was something above 
nature. It seemed almost as if a being of a superior order had dropped 
from a higher sphere to awe the world with the majesty of her appear- 
ance. Power was seated on her brow; passion emanated from her 
breast, as from a shrine. In coming on in the sleeping scene, her eyes 
were open, but their sense was shut ; she was like a person bewildered : 
her lips moved involuntarily ; all her gestures seemed mechanical, — she 
glided on and off the stage like an apparition. To have seen her in 
that character, was an event in every one’s life never to be forgotten." 
“ It was impossible for those who beheld Mrs Siddons in Lady Mac- 
beth," says an able critic, to imagine the embodied in any other shape. 
That tall, commanding, and majestic figure, — that face so sternly 
beautiful, with its firm lips and large dark eyes, — that brow capacious 
of a wild world of thought, overshadowed by a still gloom of coal-black 
hair, — that low, clear, measured, deep voice, audible in whispers, — so 
portentously expressive of strength of will, and a will to evil, — the 
stately tread of those feet, — ^the motion of those arms and hands, seem- 
ing moulded for empiry, — all these distinguished the Thane's wife from 
other women, to our senses, our soul, and our imagination, as if nature 
had made Siddons for Shakspeare's sake, that she might impersonate to 
the height his sublimest and most dreadful creation. Charles Lamb 
may smile— and his smile is ever pleasant — but we are neither afraid 
nor ashamed to say that we never read the tragedy, — and we have read 
it a thousand and one nights, — ^without seeing and hearing that Lady 
Macbeth, — our study becoming the stage, — and ‘ out, damned spot ’ a 
shuddering sigh, terrifying us in the imagined presence of a breathless 
crowd of sympathizing spirits. That sleep-walker in the power of her 
guilt, would not suffer us to be alone in our closet. Noiseless her glid- 
ing steps, and all alone by herself in her haunted unrest, we saw her 
wringing her hands before a gazing multitude, — their eyes how unlike 
to hers ! and we drew dread from the quaking all around us, not ua- 
mingled with a sense oF the magnificent, breathed from the passion that 
held the great assemblage mute and motionless, — ^yet not quite, — that 
.sea of heads all lulled, — but the lull darkened as by the shadow of a 
^cloud surcharged with thunder," 


BORN A. D. 1754. — DIED A. D. 1882. 

George Crabbe was born , in 1754, of humble but reputable 
parents, at the smaU sea-faring town of Aldborougb, on the coast 
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of Suffolk, amidst the ruorged and desolate scenes so vividly de- 
scribed in his poem of * The Village.* In his early youth were seen 
the gernas of the future. While his brothers were venturing on the 
ocean, the scene of their future livelihood, the more quiet and gentle 
George might be seen withdrawn from the rest, devouring such speci- 
mens of literature as strayed to the humble shed of the fisherman. 
Among these, the poetical corner of a philosophical magazine became 
an especial object of his emulation. This, in a boy often, was an early 
predilection for the Muse ; but genius wdll find its peculiar aliment, 
and to the credit of our poet’s father, he appreciated the talents of the 
SOD, and devoted him to the calling of a surgeon. It was during the 
apprenticeship to this profession, while in his twentieth year, that he_ 
first appeared in print. He published, at Ipswich, a short poem, 
entitled * Inebrity,* which in its strictures on tlie deacon sly,"’ the 
“easy chaplain,** and the “reverend wig,** at the banquet of the lord, 
contrasts curiously with the after-days of Crabbe, when he himself 
became chaplain to the duke of Rutland, and feasted at liis table. Its 
success was inconsiderable, and the poet turned more sedulously to his 
professional studies. In these, probably from a deficiency in prepara- 
tion, — the opportunity for which his father’s circumstances did not per- 
mit, — but ultimately from a want of the necessary manual tact, Crabbe 
was never very successful. He felt the reproach, but conscious of his 
merits in a superior walk, resolved to venture the future upon a struggle, 
the uncertainty of which, with all his discouragements, ho had not fully 
appreciated. He determined to sock his fortune as a literary man in 
the metropolis. 

With fresh youthful hopes, the fon^ wishes of a gentle and faithful 
heart — the Myra of bis early love, d&tined to become in happier times 
his wife — and a small sum of money, barely three pounds, Crabbe set 
out for London, the grave of so many cherished expectations and ima- 
ginary successes. Unconsciously to himself, for the event had not 
reached him at Aldboi’ough, he was entering upon a similar career to 
that in which Cliatterton had so lately fallen a victim. This he soon 
learned, and a disheartening prospect lay before him. Nothing daunted, 
however, he prepared a small collection of poems, and offered them for 
publication. They were courteously refused by the publisher. He 
made anotlier attemj)t, which met with the like ill success. In the 
meantime, he had tried an anonymous publication, ‘ The Candidate,’ 
addressed to the authors of the ‘Monthly Review,’ which had been 
partially successful, and was likely to afford him “ something,** when 
the failure of the publisher extinguished this bright hope. His funds 
were exhausted, and the scanty relief obtained by parting with the few 
articles of value he possessed, every clay grew less. He had exerted 
himself nobly, but had not succeeded. With the prospect of starvatloa 
before him, he addressed a letter to Lord North, and after a cold delay, 
his request for employment was denied. Application to Lord Sh^- 
burno and tlie chancellor Thurlow, met a similar fate. A journal 
that he wrote during this period has been preserved, and its simple 
record of his hopes and disappointments, ever sustained by firm reli- 
gious confidence, attaches the reader insensibly to the author. . Crabbe 
made one more attempt, and as he afterwards expressed himself, “ he 
fixed, impelled by some propitious influence, in some happy moment 

via 2 T 
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Tjpon Edmund Burke, one of the first of Englishmen, and, in the" 
capacity and energy of his mind, one of the greatest of human beings.’' 
The letter he addressed to that eminent statesman was not to be mis- 
taken : the air it bore of sincerity, tempered by melancholy resignation, 
could not be counterfeit. An early interview was appointed by Burke, 
and from that instant the difficulties of the poet was past. But this is 
a theme on which his son must speak. The following is an honourable 
expression of his enthusiasm, in ‘The Life:’ — “He went into Mr 
Burke’s room, a poor young adventurer, spurned by the opulent, and 
rejected by the publishers, his last shilling gone and all but his last 
hope with it : he came out wtually secure of almost all the good for- 
tune that, by successive steps, afterwards fell to his lot, — his genius 
acknowledged by one whose verdict could not be questioned, — his 
character and manners appreciated and approved by a noble and 
capacious heart, whose benevolence knew no limits but its power, — , 
that of a giant in intellect, who was, in feeling, an unsophisticated 
child, — a bright example of the close affinity between superlative talents 
and the warmth of the generous affections. Mr Crabbe had afterwards 
many other friends, kind, liberal, and powerful, who assisted him in his 
professional career j but it was one hand alone that rescued him when 
he was sinking.” 

The friendship of Burke to our poet w^as every thing. He shortly 
became established in the family circle of Beaconsfield, and was fre- 
quently the companion of the statesman in his private walks. One of 
the first fruits of this intercourse was a severer criticism than the poet 
had been accustomed to of his different manuscripts. Of these there 
must have been a various stock. He mentions in the Journal, a poem 
of three hundred and fifty lines, with the fanciful title of ‘ An Epistle 
from the Devil;’ then there were ‘Poetical Epistles, with a preface by 
the learned Martinus Scriblerus ‘ The Hero, an Epistle to Prince 
William Henry,* and a prose treatise, being ‘ A plan for the Examina- 
tion of our Moral and Religious Opinions, with two dramas.* These 
were at once rejected, and the poet’s powers fastened on ‘ The Library,’ 
and ‘ The Village,’ works which, on their publication, at once elevated 
him in the literary world. 

• The disposition of Crabbe had always been religious. Nothing less, 
indeed, than this powerful principle, could have sustained him through 
the difficulties of his early life. His private journal breathes the most 
devotional spirit. It was with no improper feelings then, that he pro- 
fessed to Burke an attachment for the ministry, and through his influ- 
ence was admitted to orders. From this period the events of Crabbe’s 
life may be briefly' comprised : through the continued kindness of his 
patron, he became chaplain to the duke of Rutland, when he published 

* The Village.’ ‘The Newspaper ’ appeared in 1785, and twenty-two 
years afterwards, ‘ The Parish Register,’ ‘ The Borough,’ ‘ Tales in 
Verse,’ and ‘ Tales of the Hall,’ with a volume of posthumous poems, 
complete the list of his works. For the copy-right of the ‘ Tales of the 
Hall,’ in 1819, he' received from Murray the. liberal sum of three thou- 
sand pounds. The intervals of these various publications were mostly 
spent in the quiet of domestic life, in the discharge of his clerical duties, 
and in the labour of the pen. During the latter part of his life Crabbe 

occasional journeys to London, where he was always received in 
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the first walks of society. He also paid a visit to Sir Walter Scott, 
with whom he had long held correspondence at Edinburgh. The per- 
sonal anecdotes of his life, if not extraordinary, arc always pleasing. 
He was a fluent writer, and found occasion, at times, to submit his 
productions to what he calls a “grand incremation,'' which was not 
huddled over in a chimney, but regularly consummated in the open air, 
his children officiating with great glee at the bonfire. Ho would be 
seized with the poetic inspiration, especially during a snow storm ; on 
one such occasion he composed the very powerful tale of ^ Sir Eustace 
Grey.’ At one time he was taken with a desire to see the ocean again, 
and “ mounting his horse rode alone to the coast of Lincolnshire, sixty 
miles from his house, dipped in the waves that washed tlio beach of 
Aldborough, and returned to Strathern.” He had the gentlest disposi- 
tion, and, as in the case of Cowper, a striking fondness for the society 
of intelligent females, affords evidence of the purity aud simplicity of 
his character. The correspondence with Mary Lcadlx'ater, in wdiich 
lie so naturally assumes the demure phrase and conversation of Quaker- 
ism, does him honour for its artless sincerity. His devotion to the 
study of botany — evidences of which are scattered through his poems— 
was also the mark of a simple mind. A naturalist is, with rare excep- 
tions, a good man. Crabbe was always a friend to fiction, and what 
may excite surprise, not confined to the more classic, ho devoured 
eagerly, his package from London, of all the productions of the season, 
He found something in the poorest : a groat writer is not always the 
severest critic. lie was eminently the man of private life, — the kind 
father, the constant friend ; and ever ready to the call of tiu*. poor, he 
was loved by all. It was a melancholy day at his village of Trow- 
bridge, when in .1832 Crabbe, at the advanced ago of seventy-eight, 
died, full of years and honour- 

This slight sketch of the life of Crabbe has been given for its illus- 
tration of the spirit of his poetry. The gentler traits of his pocdical 
characters were always drawn from himself. As we are naturally led, 
in reading the plays of Shakspearc, to distinguish the more human 
emotions of common life rather than the high bursts of passion, and 
weave them into the history of the dramatist, so the disposition of 
Crabbe may be truly gathered from his verse. There is a popular idea 
that our author deals only in the severer traits of nature ; that ho is 
ever groping in poor-houses and dungeons, among the vicious aud 
unfortunate ; that his pages abound with harshness and gloom ; that he 
pictures only the penseroso of life in its most repulsive aspect — This is 
not the character of the great poet of actual life. He lui.s been more 
just to nature. In his moral anatomy of society, he has laid bare many 
errors and misfortunes of the species. He has painted life as it came 
before him, and never violated truth for sickly sentiment. He has 
drawn a portion of society — the village poor — as they truly exist* But 
he has found too “ the soul of goodness in things evil." — The tares and 
wheat of this world spring up together, and in whatever rank of men 
there must be much good. No oue observes this truth more than our 
poet ; and in his darkest pictures we have gleams of the kindliest 
virtues. The severity of Crabbe's muse consists in a faithful portraiture 
of nature. If man is not always happy, it is not the poet's fault. 
There is too much of sober reality in life to make the picture other 
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than it is. This Crabbe knows, for he writes of scenes under his own 
observation. He lived amidst the people he describes, felt their little 
occasional joys, and saddened over their many misfortunes. But in 
the gloomiest character he never “oversteps the modesty of nature.” 
He does not accumulate horrors for effect. He has no extravagant 
and unnatural heroes pouring forth their morbid sentiment in his pages. 
Th^re is no sickly affectation, but a pure and healthy portrait of life, — 
of life it may be in its unhappiest, but in its least artificial development, 
where society has done little to alter its rough uneducated tones, where 
the actual feelings and passions of man may be traced at every footstep. 

In our analysis of the poetry of Crabbe, we would first notice his 
-originality. He struck out for himself a new walk in literature. Other 
, poets had dwelt in fiction, and spoken the language of imagination. 
They had reviewed the relations of society, and mastered life in its 
,• general aspect. From their retirement they had watched the charac- 
‘ ters of men and moralized over their foibles. Their round of observa- 
tion had at length grown familiar, and in fact seemed destined for ever 
to copy the same features, and repeat the same sentiments. If they at 
times extended their view from the court and town, to the scenes of the 
country, it vvas to clothe the inhabitants in the imaginary simplicity of 
shepherds and shepherdesses as innocent and simple, and quite as 
characterless as their flocks. The conventional qualities of Damons, 
Strephons, and Chloes, had been stereotyped in verso, till the reader 
was wearied with the repetition. Crabbe was the first to break this 
chain of studied refinements. He turned the waters of poetry from the 
worn-out ground of letters to the fresh and uncultivated soil. Long 
before the lake school appeared, he had taught the world poetry might 
<desceiid to the philosophy of common life, might enter into the sympa- 
thies and hopes of man, might be familiar with his most ordinary 
^emotions without losing the least of its lofty energy. He was the first 
poet of the poor. He first carried the light of poetry into the rude 
cabin of the villager, and recorded the bumble history of poverty. No 
other author, ancient or modern, can supply the peculiar place of 
Crabbe. He stands distinct from every other class of writers. 

A chief element of the interest of our author lies in the spirit of 
. humanity breathed through his verse. — In the fine phrase of Shakspeare 
“ all his senses have but human conditions.” He loves man purely as 
‘ man. He suffers no prejudice to divert his philanthropy. He has the 
true feeling of sympathy for life. We constantly meet with traits of 
Tinmingled charity in his w'ritings. He recognises the humblest joys 
"‘and sorrows of existence. With such passages as the following, we 
wonder that he could ever be thought only stern and forbidding. It is 
highly characteristic of his kindly feeling for all that conduces to vir- 
tuous happiness, however lowly. He is describing a village scene in 
^ The Parish Register 

Here on a Sunday eve, when service ends. 

Meet and rejoice a family of friends ; 

All speak aloud, are happy and arc free, 

And glad they seem, and gaily they agree. 

"What, though fastidious ears may shun the speech, 

"Where all are talkers, and where none can teach • 

Where still the welcome and the words are old. 

And the same stories are for ever told ; 
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Yet there is joy, that bursting from the heart, 

Prompts the glad tongue these nothings to impart ; 

That forms these tones of gladness we despise, 

That lifts tlieir steps, that sparkles in their eyes ; 

That talks or laughs or runs or shouts or plays, 

And speaks in all their looks and all their ways.'* 

Let no one complain of Grabbers severity and gloom. With tne first 
power as a moral poet, his nature is never satiric. We may believe 
him tvhen in one of his occasional pieces he says : 

“ I love not the satiric Muse: 

No man on earth would I abuse ; 

Nor with empoison’d verses grieve 
The most offending son of Eve.” — 

' Crabbe*s forte is description. He excels in drawing the minutlm of 
a picture. He does not depend for success on a few great outlines, but 
on repeated touches. He particularizes every feature till we have the 
whole scene vividly before us. He brings the subject fully out upon 
the canvass. Every circumstance tells. — As in the paintings of Wilkie, 
nothing is neglected. The sketch of the parish poor-house in ‘ The 
Village,* is a well-known example. As a more incidental instance of 
this power of picturesque illustration, there is a brief narrative of a 
baptism which occurs in ‘ The Parish Register :* 

“ Her boy was born,—- no lads nor lassos camo 
To grace the rite or give the child a name ; 

No grave conceited nurse, of office proud, 

Bore the young Christian roaring through tho crowd : 

In a small chamber was my office done, 

Where blinks through paper’d panes the setting sun ; 

Where noisy sparrows, perch’d on penthouse near. 

Chirp timeless joy and mock the frequent tear; 

Bats on their webby wings in darkness move. 

And feebly shriek their melancholy love.” 

The latter portion of this passage is in the spirit of Gray, and we are 
closely reminded of a line in the Elegy, where is described so vividl}'-, 

“ The swallow twittering on the straw-built shod 

but Crabbe has connected the inanimate picture with living nature by 
the contrast in his verse. 

It is time that we should approach one of the higher qualities of our 
poet. He is a powerful master of pathos. Gifford, alluding to a por- 
tion of ‘ The Borough,’ remarks, Longinus somewhere mentions, that 
it was a question among the critics of his age, whether the sublime 
could be produced by tenderness. If this question had not been already 
determined, this history would have gone far to bring it to a decision.’* 
The praise is just. It is a simple tale of real life. A village maiden 
is betrothed to her lover. Prudence deters them from marriage, till he 
had gained a competence from the sea. He makes one voyage more 
for the last, but before he returned, disease had seized upon his consti*>. 
tution, and he reaches home — to die: 

** Still long she nursed him : tender thoughts meantima 
Were iiiLerchangcd, and hopes and views sublime. 

To her ho came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away; 
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With him she pray’d, to him his Bible road, 

Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching head ; 

She came wth smiles, the hour of pain to cheer; 

Apart she sighed ; alone, she shed the tear ; 

Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 

One day he lighter seem’d, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot ; 

They spoke with cheerfulness^ and seem’d to think. 

Yet said not so — ‘Perhaps he will not sink:’ 

A sudden brightness in his look appear’d, 

A sudden vigour in his voice was heard 
She had been reading in the Book of Prayer, 

And led him forth, and placed him in his chair ; 

Lively he seem’d, and spoke of all he knew, 

The friendly many, and the favourite few ; 

Nor one that day did he to mind recall 
But she has treasured, and she loves them all ; 

When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people — death has made them dear.' 

He named his friend, but then his hand she press’d, 

And fondly whispered, ‘ Thou must go to rest 
* 1 go,’ he said j but as ho spoke, she found 
His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound. 

Then gazed affrighten’d ; hut she caught a last 
A dying look of love, — and all was past I 
She placed a decent stone his grave above, 

Neatly engraved — an oiToring of her love ; 

For that she wrought, for that forsook hor bed, 

Awake alike to duty and the dead ; 

She would have grieved, had IVionds presumed to spare 
The least assistance — ’twas hor proper care. 

Here will she come, and on the grave will sit, 

Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit; 

But if observer pass, will take her round, 

And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 

Then go again, and thus her hour employ, 

While visions ploase her, and while woes destroy.” 

. With all true poets, Crabbe is not merely a moral, but a religious 
author. For poets at the present day to omit this grand feature of mau 
and his relations, in that view of his character and principles which 
poetry must embody, is to struggle against the whole sense of truth, 
and, apart from the want of piety, must betray the awkwardness of an 
imperfect work. All great poems have been based upon the nationial 
faith; from Homer and the Athenian tragedies, to Milton, and latest 
of all, Wordsworth, religion , has formed the groundwork of geniune 
poetry. There may be light and frivolous verse, but unhallowed poetry 
is a contradiction in terms. There is something cold and heartless in 
that portrait of life, which omita its most important feature, — its rela» 
tibn to eternity. The very happiness of such a picture is unsatisfying 
but its sorrow, upalleviated by hope, is cheerless indeed. There is a 
cruel mockery in exposing the woes and sufferings of life, without the 
antidote to the baneful misery; in conducting weary existence to its 
dose, without a joy in this world or a hope for the next. No such 
barren moralist is Crabbe. Virtue may be unrewarded hear,.but it will 
be recompensed hereafter; and we are directed to the consolation. 
Religion is never obtruded on the attention, but its hallowed influence 
is constantly experienced. 

It has been objected against Crabbe that he has modelled himself 
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after Pope; and he has been considered by some — ignorant of the true 
character of his writings — ^but a mere imitator. Horace Smith has fa- 
voured this injustice by a note to the * Rejected Addresses/ where, merely 
for the sake of the point, Crabbe is characterized as “ Pope in worsted 
stockings.^’ It is not the first instance in which truth has been sacri- 
ficed to a witticism. No intelligent reader of their poetry can confound 
the different merits of Pope and Crabbe. They belong to independent 
schools. The excellence of one consists in the perfection of the artificial, 
the merit of the other lies in the purer love of the natural. Pope 
reflects the nice shades of a court life, and adapts himself to tlic polished 
society around him. He lives among lords and ladies. He penetrates 
beneath the surface of character, but it is within the circle of a court, and 
after a classical model. Out of Queen Anne’s reign he would have 
been nothing. We can form no idea of him removed from the wits and 
gentlemen of his day. He is a master of elegance, and has power as a 
satirist ; can dilate upon the virtues of Atticus, or heighten the crimes 
of Atossa. He can follow whore one has gone before. He can re viva 
the I'olicity of Horace, or the vehemence of Juvenal. Out of the track 
of the artificial, the conventional, he is nothing ; within it he reigns 
supreme. Crabbe is of another order. He has no model to copy after. 
He tlirows Inmsclf upon a subject that derives no aid from romance or 
classic association. He paints the least popular part of society. He 
Las to overcome a powerful prejudice against his characters. He 
struggles where art can avail him little ; where his whole success must 
depend upon nature. His personages have nothing in them to please 
the taste, or enlist the fancy of the polished. They come before us at 
every disadvantage. They are out of the pale of good society. TI)ey 
have no relish of high life to add interest to their virtues, or throw a 
softening shadow over their crimes. They do not belong to the court 
standard. According to Touchstone’s scale they would infallibly be- 
condemned : “ If thou never wast at court, thou art in a parlous state, 
shepherd!’' But they have something in their composition prior te 
and independent of this artificial excitement. They are vigorous speci- 
mens of human nature in its elementary traits, and have their whole 
charm in being simply men, They interest us as they feel and suffer, 
as they truly exist in themselves, not as they act in an outward pageant. 
They have the feelings and passions of the species, and their example 
comes home to our own breasts. It is in this respect that one touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin.’' The artificial must be content 
with admiration; the natural claims our sympathy. This is the dis- 
tinction. Pope tickles the sense with fine periods, or gains the fancy 
by a sparkling picture ; while Crabbe leaves an impression on the heart. 
There may not be a single line to be quoted for its brilliancy, like a 
finished couplet of Pope ; but the passage from our author shall convey 
a force and reality, the bard of Twickenhamr— w'ere he twice the master 
of art he is — could never attain- 
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«ntatn m^utt 

BORN A. D. 17C0. — DIED A. D. 1830. 

Mr Hazlitt was the son of a dissenting minister at Wem ii> 
Shropshire. His family w^as originally from the north of Ireland. He 
was educated at the Unitarian academy at Hackno 3 ^ “ Here/" says 
the writer of " Recollections of the late William Hazlitt’ in the New 
Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ he went through the usual books in classics, &c. 
but, though a good reasoner, when he chose, he was, I believe, no 
mathematician. From Hackney he returned to Shropshire, where he 
entered upon a desultory course of reading, limiting his attention chiefly 
to writers on morals and metaphysics — to Berkeley, Mandeville, Hobbes, 
Bacon, Edwards, Bishop Butler, and others. His original ambition 
was to excel as a writer on metaphysical subjects, and the bias of his. 
mind w-as towards them to the last, in common with poetry and paint- 
ing. He has written, at different times, on all; and I am sure never 
touched a subject that he did not, in some respects, both illuminate and 
adorn. 


* Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.' 

“ When it grew necessary to adopt a profession, he elected to become 
a painter. The sight of some pictures of the old masters first generated 
this impulse in his mind, and he lost no time, after having once resolved 
upon his course, to set to work as an artist. I never heard that he had 
any regular master. He commenced copying ancient pictures, and 
making some few studies from natural objects, I believe, as soon as his 
brushes and canvasses were purchased. His mind was prepared before- 
hand by a deep and growing admiration for what was excellent in art. 
He had a natural and almost instinctive sense of the beautiful, both in 
form and colour ; and thought — too hastily, perhaps — that to apprehend 
what was good in painting was the principal step towards accomplish- 
ment. But painting demands long and laborious study; a perpetual 
and tedious reference to proportions ; a knowledge of mechanism and 
trick (so to speak,) which can only be acquired by long practice. 
Hazlitt, who saw the extreme point almost at first, found his hand fall 
infinitely short of what he had determined it should accomplish. Art 
is a flower which unfolds itself gradually to most eyes; and thus does 
not daunt by its extreme and subtle beauties the enthusiasm of th^ 
tyros who come to practise it ; but Hazlitt saw too far at the outset, 
and speedily gave up his efforts in despair. During the time that he 
studying, however, he made a few copies from the old masters, 
principally from Raffaelle and Titian. Most of these he was obliged 
at different times to part with, but he did so reluctantly, and it pleased 
him to recur to them, to talk of them. They were memorials of old 
times, when he was full of hope; and they were, moreover, testimonials 
of the only triumphs which, he had been able to achieve in the art that 
he had loved — and left I 

“ I do not know the eimet time at which Mr Hazlitt caip6 to Lon- 
don, but it was between 1798 and 1604. On his first arrival he resided 
with his brother, who had a house in Great Russell street ; but, w'hen 
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tlie peace of Amiens took place, he went to Paris, and, during the short 
interval of quiet that then occurred, studied regularly in the Louvre, 
On his return to England he continued to live with his brother, I 
believe, until his mandage with the sister of Dr Stoddart. Soon after 
this event, he established himself in a small house in Westminster. 
This house was remarkable for having been formerly occupied by — 
Milton ; it was an old-fashioned place, but it had one pleasant good- 
sized room, that overlooked the garden of Mr Jeromy Bcntham. Dur- 
ing this period Hazlitt wrote his essay on ‘ The Principles of Human* 
Action ; he also abridged (1807) and wrote an introduction to ‘ Tuck- 
er’s Light of Nature,’ a book to which Paley confesses his obligations ; 
he published, (1812) ‘The Eloquence of the British Senate;’ an English 
Grammar; and contributed successively to the Times and the Morning 
Chronicle newspapers. He projected also an extensive metaphysical 
work; but evidently gave it up and turned his attention to more attrac- 
tive subjects. He became theatrical critic for the Morning Chronicle, 
(1814) and was the first person who insisted strenuously on the 
merits of Kean, the actor; and he wrote, at intervals, various papers* 
on art in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ and elsewhere. The article* 
on Painting, more especially, in the last-named work is from his pen. 

“ In 1816 he published his essays called the ‘ Round Table in 1817 
his ‘Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays;' and in the same, or the next 
year, lectured to full audiences at the Surrey Institution. lie read his 
lectures in an abrupt yet somewhat monotonous voice, but they were 
very effective. If he failed in communicating, by his manner, the 
lighter graces of his authors, he established their graver beauties, and 
impressed on his auditors a due sense of their power. He was a great 
talker, when it was his cue to talk, and I have never known one more 
amusing. If he uttered fewer words than Mr Coleridge, or expatiated 
less, he developed his ideas more distinctly, and I think exhibited as 
many of them. The difierence between these two was well expressed 

by I forget who, and was afterwards adopted by Mr de Quincy, 

in his ‘ Confessions of an Opium Eater.' Coleridge, he said, was a 
subtle and Hazlitt an acute thinker. There was the same distinction 
between them as between the alchymist and the regular professor of 
chemistry. This judgment, however, is too hard upon Mr Coleridge, 
who, if he soars top frequently in ‘ mid-air,’ and traverses the region® 
of Mesmerism and astrology, can also descend upon the earth and 
reason like a philosopher.” 

In 1823 Mr Hazlitt visited France and Italy, In 1828 he published 
his largest work, ‘ The Life of Napoleon,' in 4 vols. 8vo. Besides the 
works above enumerated, he contributed largely to various periodical 
works. His death, which occurred in Frith street, Soho, on the ISth 
of September, 1830, was occasioned by an organic disease of the 
stomach. He retained the entire possession of his faculties to the 
last. Soon after his death, a character of him appeared in the Atlas ; 
from which the following are extracts ; — “ All our contemporaries 
have mistaken, or otherwise failed to appreciate duly, the charac- 
ter of William Hazlitt. His memory is entitled to justice, of which 
he had but little when living. He was not the sort of man to 
whom justice could have been done effectually, for there was a way- 
wardness in him that was sure to upset the cup before the wine was* 
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emptied. Perhaps it is the nature of genius — and he had an abundant 

to make its own circumstances, and to make them, too, of the 

troubled cast. He made a name at little cost, and preserved it indif. 
ferently, as if it were to show the greatness of his powers, that could 
sustain without effort what the toil of others could not accomplish. 
Had he chosen to labour at the improvement of the faculties he had, 
and the enlargement of their application, there would be little need to 
inquire into the mysteries of his moral constitution. To those who 
knew him best he was the greatest marvel. They saw what the world 
could not see, the strangest combinations and the most perplexing con- 
tradictions. It is said that accident made HazUtt a writer. He was 
originally a painter, or pursued his earliest studies with that cud in 
view. But his taste was not satisfied with his labours ; he never could 
embody his own conceptions, or transfer to the canvass his own prin- 
ciples complete. Instead of practising the art, he expounded it. Con- 
nected with the philosophical examination of painting and sculpture, 
the drama and the theatre came naturally within his inquiries. Into 
these subjects he poured the tide of his luminous mind, and soon 
acquired the reputation of being one of the highest critical authorities 
on the drama and the fine arts. He penetrated boldly, and wrote 
graphically ; and whether his opinions were always i^rofbund or just, 
you felt that they were dexterously said, and hardly cared to question 
farther. 

“ The history of his mind was this : — He commenced with a certain 
stock of ideas, or, more properly, dogmas. These he never renounced, 
and rarely consented to modify. He was an indolent reader, and never 
increased them. To the end they remained with him, and were his 
penates. What he did, then, was out of his own thoughts, and not by 
any process of analysation or comparison of others. Reasoning was all 
in all with him. He started with a principle, and carried you through 
a chain of inductions admirable and perfect. The only doubt was, 
whether his first position were true. The results were generally incon- 
p’overtible. The obstinacy of mind, generated by a stern adherence to 
a few doctrines, which, wdth inconceivable w^eakness, he applied equally 
to all questions, produced prejudices at last, and prevented liim from 
seeing the whole of a topic. He seized upon a feature — perhaps a 
grand one, but still only a part — and, arguing as i£^ it were the whole, 
led the reader frequently into conclusions false as they respected truth, 
but true as they respected his view of it. He was deluded by his owm 
powers of argument. They were so great, that they made him indif- 
ferent to all other means of greatness. That was his primary failing. 
What his enemies called bigotry, was in him habit. It would surprise 
the cursory admirer of Hazlitt's works to learn how little, how very 
little, he actually read throughout his life. The whole action was in 
his mind, w'hicli, being thus thrown back upon his own resources, was 
frequently forced into old and beaten tracks over and over again. The 
positive truths he originated are compressible into a small compass. 
But he repeated himself unconsciously, and always with an air of novelty, 
pe^ thought he was creating, when he was in .fact but re-combining* 
This peculiarity prevented him from progressing with the age* He 
of the school that cried down the wisdom of our ancestors ; but 
that was out of a sort of constitutional Tesistanpe, , to, frnaticism and 
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despotism, and not because lie was advancing with the world. He came 
in with the principles of freedom, and maintained them zealously in the 
abstract. But he could not, as knowledge accumulated, accumulate 
new stores with it ; nor could ho vrell understand how others could be 
always in motion that way. His habitual distaste for the toil of books, 
arising from his mental isolation, rendered him unfit for literary labours 
in a professional sense. But necessity forced him to write, whether he 
would or not. The consequence was, that in trying to re-shape old 
materials, or dig up fragments of reflection that might have hitherto 
escaped, he frequently fell into extravagance and mysticism. He has 
written things that resemble the dreams of a disturbed imagination. 
He either did not see his subject clearly, or did not feel it sufiiciently 
to make it intelligible. 

^<M'Ueh has been said of the caustic bitterness of his style when 
occasion demanded it, and the public have not hesitated to ascribe it to 
his natural disposition. The inference was hasty and erroneous. 
Hazlitt was mild, even to a child’s temper ; ho was self-willed, but who 
needed to have drawn out the venom ? Had he been suffered to pur- 
sue his career at his ease, he would not have afibrded grounds for 
charging malignity upon him. The malignity grow up elsewhere, and 
extracted from him all the gall that was in his heart. For some unac- 
countable reason, which Hazlitt could never fathom, Blackwood’s 
Magazine took an extraordinary pleasure in ridiculing him. They went 
beyond ridicule, — they made him appear all that was base in public 
and private, until at last his fame became a sort of dangerous notoriety. 
His political and religious opinions were represented in such odious 
colours, that oven the booksellers, — our trading ones, — shrunk from the 
publication of his writings, as if they contained nothing but treason and 
blasphemy, That impression went abroad, and nearly ruined him. 
He attributed it solely to the writers in Blackwood, who painted him 
as a cockney of the worst description, mixing up wickedness with 
namby-pamby. Even Lady Morgan, smarting under his criticism in. 
the Edinburgh Review, followed up the cry in her stupid ‘ Book of the 
Boudoir/ It was not surprising that a man of Hazlitt’s solitary habits 
should feel and resent this in hus brooding moods. He did resent it, 
and fearfully, and the passion of revenge was instilled into his being, 
subdued only by the imperious presence of philosophy. He had strong 
passions and afiections; and they swelled the torrent. Those who 
charge him with evil should pause over the story of his agitated life. 

When you were first introduced to Hazlitt, with this previous im- 
pression of his bold character on your mind, you were disappointed or 
astonished to meet an individual, nervous, low-spokcn, and feeble, who 
lived on tea as a regimen. There was not a particle of energy about 
him ordinarily. His face, when at repose, had none of the marks ot 
extraordinary intellect, or even of animation. The common expression 
was that of pain, or rather the traces left by pain ; it was languor and 
inertion. But when he kindled, a flush mantled over his sunken cheeks, 
his eyes lighted up wildly, his chest expanded, he looked like one in- 
spired, his motions were eloquent, and his whole form partook of the 
enthusiasm. This is commonly the case with men of genius, but it was 
so in a remarkable degree with him. His conversation, generally, was, 
liagged in, expression, exceedingly careless as to phraseology,, and not 
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always clear in purport. He used the most familiar words, and, for 
ease-sake, fell into conventional turns of language, to save himself the 
trouble of explanation. This was not so, however, when he grew 
warmed. Then he sometimes mounted into sublime flights. But his 
conversational powers were, at the best, below his literary capacity. 

“ As a periodical writer, for the reasons we have stated, Hazlitt was 
unable to sustain any rank- The best articles of that kind, for which 
we are indebted to his pen, are to be found in the Edinburgh Review, 
where he had scope to enlarge upon bis principles of taste and his 
political theories. Of his dramatic criticisms it may be remarked, that 
they cannot claim to be considered as being comprehensive. He could 
not read enough to make them so. But they are acute, sound, and in 
a philosophical spirit. Few had a higher zest for the poetry of the 
drama, but he did not permit it to develope itself freel3^ He warped 
and narrowed it. Taking a single point of beauty, he followed it up 
into all its aspects, but had no relish for judging by the context. His 
criticisms on the fine arts are more elaborate and liberal. There all 
was contemplation, and he could master it. The subject required no 
aids from drudgery in the library, and happened to fall in felicitously 
with his tastes. 

But the work by which Hazlitt will be remembered, and through 
which he desired to transmit his name and his opinions to posterity, is 
his ‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.’ It was the greatest undertaking in 
which he ever engaged. It exhibits his pow’erful mind in a position 
most favourable for its display ; and presents an imperishable record of 
the strength and versatility of his genius. As a history, it has the 
merit of rendering narrative subservient to instruction, by making events 
the keys to thought. Hazlitt was too abstract and philosophical for 
the labour of details : hence his work contains so much of fact as is 
necessary to the ends of truth, and may be perused from the beginning 
to the end without inspiring in the reader a single misgiving that a 
page of matter has been wasted. That is a merit in an extensive his- 
tory, not to speak of its other higher mei'its, that we have rarely an 
opportunity of applauding.” 

BORN A. D. 1766. — DIED A. D. 1832. 

This eminent philosopher was born in April, 1766, near Largo, Id 
F ifeshire. He was destined, we believe, by his parents, to follow the 
humble though respectable occupations connected with a small farm and 
mill. But before he reached his twelfth year, he had attracted consi- 
derable notice by his proneness to calculation and geometrical exercises; 
and he was, in consequence, early mentioned to Professor Robison of 
Edinburgh, and by him to Professors Playfair and Stewart. They saw 
him in his boyhood, and were much struck by the extraordinary 
powers which he then displayed* After some previous education, 
his parents were induced, in consequence of strong recommendations, 
and of obtaining for him the patronage of the earl of Kinnoul, ta 
enter him a student at the university of St Andrew’s* Having passed 
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some time in that ancient seminary, he removed to Edinburgh, in com- 
pany with another youth, destined like himself to obtain a high niche 
in the temple of scientific fame — James Ivory. Whilst a student in 
Edinburgh, he was introduced to, and employed by, Dr Adam Smith, to 
assist the studies of his nephew, Mr Douglas, afterwards Lord Heston. 
Disliking the church, for which, we believe, ho had been intended by 
his parents, he proceeded to London, after completing the usual course 
of study in Edinburgh. He carried with him some recommendatory 
letters from Dr Smith ; and ^ve recollect to have beard him mention, 
that one of the most pressing injunctions with which he was honoured 
by this illustrious philosopher, was to be sure, if the person to whom be 
was to present himself was an author, to read his book before approach- 
ing biiii, so as to be able to speak of it, if there should be a fit opportu- 
nity. His earliest employment in tlie capital, as a literary adventurer, 
\vas derived from the late Dr William Thompson, the author of many 
and various works, all of which, with the exception of his ‘Life of Phi- 
lip the Third,’ have fallen info oblivion. Dr Thompson's ready pen 
was often used for others, who took or got the merit of his labours ; and 
if we recollect rightly, he employed Mr Leslie in writing or correcting 
notes, for an edition of the Bible with notes, then publishing in numbers, 
under some popular theological name. But Mr Leslie's first important 
undertaking was a translation of Buffon's ‘ Natural History of Birds,' 
which was published in 1793, in nine octavo volumes. Tlie sum he 
received for it laid the foundation of that pecuniary independence which, 
unlike many other men of genius, his prudent habits fortunately enabled 
him early to attain. The preface to this work, which was published 
anonymously, is characterised by all the peculiarities of his later style ; 
but it also bespeaks a mind of great native vigour, and lofty conceptions, 
strongly touched with admiration for the sublime and the grand in nature 
and science. Some time afterw'ards be proceeded to the United States 
■of America, as a tutor to one of the distinguished family of the Ran- 
dolphs ; and after his return to Britain he engaged with the late Mr 
Thomas Wedgwood to accompany him to the continent, various parts of 
which he visited with that accomplished person, whose early death he 
ever lamented as a loss to science and to his country. 

At what period Mr Leslie first struck into that brilliant field of inquiiy 
where he became so conspicuous for bis masterly experiments and strik- 
ing discoveries regarding radiant heat, and the connection between 
light and heat, wo are unable to say ; but his differential thermometer — 
one of the most beautiful and delicate instruments that inductive genius 
ever contrived as a help to experimental inquiry, and which rewarded 
its author by its happy ministry to the success of some of bis finest 
experiments — must have been invented before the year 1800 ; as it was 
described, we think, in Nicholson's ‘Philosophical Journal' some time 
during that year. The results of those fine inquiries, in which he was 
so much aided by this exquisite instrument, were published to the world 
in 1804, in Jiis celebrated ‘Essay on the Nature and Propagation of 
Heat.’ The experimental devices and . remarkable discoveries which 
distinguish this publication, far more than atone for its great defects of 
method, its very questionable theories, and its transgressions against 
that simplicity of style which its aspiring author rather spurned than 
was unable to exemplify; but which must be allowed to be a quality 
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peculiarly indispensable to the communication of scientific knowledge. 
The work was honoured, in the following year, by the unanimous adju- 
dication to its author, by the council of the Royal society, of the Rum- 
ford medals, appropriated to reward discoveries in that province whose 
nature and limits he had so much illustrated and extended. 

The year just alluded to (1805) must, on other accounts, be ever 
viewed as memorable in the history of Mr Leslie’s life, and we fear we 
must add, in the history of ecclesiastical persecution of the followers of 
science. It was in this year that he was elected to the Mathematical chair 
in the university of Edinburgh, and that the church-courts were disturbed 
and contaminated by an unwarrantable attempt to annul that election- 
But we gladly pass from this humiliating exhibition, to pursue the more 
grateful theme furnished by that course of experimental discovery, by 
which Mr Leslie conferred new lustre on that celebrated seminary, from 
which some misguided sons of the church would have cast him forth as 
an unworthy intruder. It was in 1810, we think, that he arrived, 
through the assistance of another of his ingenious contrivances — his 
hygrometer — at the discovery of that singularly beautiful process of 
artificial congelation which enabled him to convert w^ater and mercury 
into ice. We happened to witness the consummation of the discovery — 
at least, of the performance of one of the first successful repetitions of 
the process by which it was effected; and we shall never forget the joy 
and elation which beamed on the face of the discoverer, as, wdth his 
characteristic good nature, he patiently explained the steps by which he 
had been led to it. We felt, on looking at, and listening to him — albeit 
not happy in the verbal exposition even of his own discoveries — how 
noble and elevating must be the satisfaction derived from thus acquiring 
a mastery over the powers of nature, and enabling man, weak and finite 
as he is, to reproduce some of her wondrous works. 

Mr Leslie was removed to the chair of Natural Philosophy in 1819, 
on the death of Professor Playfair. He had previously published his 
‘ Elements of Geometry,^ and an ‘ Account of Experiments and Instru- 
ments depending on the relation of Air to Heat and Moisture.* Of his 
‘ Elements of Natural Philosophy,* afterwards compiled for the use of 
his class, only one volume has been published. He wrote, besides the 
works mentioned, some admirable articles in the * Edinburgh Review,^ 
and several very valuable treatises on different branches of physics, in 
the Supplement to the * Encyclopaedia Britannica.* His last, and cer- 
tainly one of his best and most interesting compositions, was a ‘ Discourse 
on the History of Mathematical and Physical Science,’ during the 
eighteenth century, prefixed to the seventh edition, of that national 
Encyclopaedia. He received the honour of knighthood, in the year of 
his death, on the suggestion, we believe, of the Lord- Chancellor. 

It would be impossible, we think, for any intelligent and well-consti- 
tuted mind to review the labours of this distinguished man, without a 
strong feeling of admiration for his inventive genius and vigorous powers, 
and of respect for that extensive knowledge, which his active curiosity, 
his various reading, and his happy memory had enabled him to attain. 
Some few of his contemporaries in tke same walks of science may have 
excelled him in profundity of understanding, in philosophical caution, 
and in logical accuracy ; but w^e doubt if any surpassed him, whilst he 
must be allowed to have surpassed many in that creative faculty — one 
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of the highest and rarest of nature s gifts — ^which leads and is necessary 
to discovery, though not all-sufficient of itself for the formation of safe 
conclusions ; or in that subtilty and reach of discernment which seizes 
the finest and least obvious relations among the objects of science — which 
elicits the hidden secrets of nature, and ministers to new combinations 
of her powers. There were some flaws, it must be allowed, in the mind 
of this memorable person. He strangely undervalued some branches of 
philosophical inquiry of high importance in the circle of human know- 
ledge. His credulity in matters of ordinary life was, to say the least of 
it, as conspicuous as his tendency to scepticism in science. It has been 
profoundly remarked by Mr Dugald Stewai't, that ‘‘ though the mathe- 
matician may be prevented, in his own pursuits, from going far astray, 
by the absurdities to which his errors lead him, he is seldom apt to be 
revolted by absurd conclusions in other matters.’’ Thus, even in phy- 
sics, he adds, “mathematicians have been led to acquiesce in conclusions 
which appear ludicrous to men of dift'erent habits.” Something of the 
same kind was observable in the mind of this distinguished mathemati- 
cian, for such also he was- He was apt, too, to run into some startling 
h^'^potheses, from an unwarrantable application of mathematical principles 
to subjects altogether foreign to them ; as when he finds an analogy 
between circulating decimals and the lengthened cycles of the seasons. 
In all his writings, with the exception, perhaps, of his last considerable 
performance— -even in the sober field of pure mathematics — there is a 
constant straining after “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 
and a love of abstract, and figurative, and novel modes of expression, 
which has exposed them to just criticism by impartial judges, and to 
some puny fault-finding, by others more willing to carp at defects than 
to point out the merits which redeem them. But when even severe 
criticism has said its worst, it must be allowed that genius has struck its 
captivating impress, deep and wide, over all his works. His more airy 
speculations may be thrown aside or condemned ; but his exquisite 
instruments, aud his original and beautiful experimental combinations, 
will ever attest the fruitfulness of his mind, aud continue to act as helps 
to further discovery. We have already alluded to the extent and cxcur- 
siveness of his reading. It is rare, indeed, to find a man of so much 
invention, and who himself valued the inventive above all the other 
powers, possessing so vast a store of learned and curious information. 
His reading extended to every nook and corner, however obscure, wliich 
books have touched upon. He was a lover, too, and that in no ordinary 
degree, of what is commonly called anecdote. Though ho did not shine 
in mixed society, and was latterly unfitted, by a considerable dc'grcui of 
deafness, for enjoying it, his conversation, when seated with one or two, 
was highly entertaining. It had no wit, little repartee, and no fine 
turns of any kind, but it had a strongly original and racy cast, and was 
replete with striking remarks and curious information. 

Our readers will have perceived, that, much as wc admire the genius 
and talents of the subject of this hasty sketch, we are not writing an 
indiscriminate eulogy upon his mind and character. His memory 
requires nothing such to insure due concern for his loss, or to assuage 
the feelings of surviving friends. He had faults, no doubt, as all “ of 
woman born” have; and we have heard enough of them in our time 
from some who, it may be, have more. He had prejudices, of which it 
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would have been better to be rid : he was not over charitable in his 
views of human virtue ; and he was not quite so ready, on all occasions, 
to do justice to kindred merit as was to be expected in so ardent a wor- 
, shipper of genius. But his faults were far more than compensated by 
Jiis many good qualities ; — by his constant equanimity, his cheerfulness, 
Jbis simplicity of character almost infantile, his straightforwardness, his 
perfect freedom from affectation, and, above all, his unconquerable good 
nature. He was, indeed, one of the most placable of human beings; 
.and if, as has been thought, he generally had a steady eye, in his worldly 
course, to his own interest, it cannot be denied that he was, notwith- 
standing, a warm and good friend, and a relation on whoso affectionate 
xissistance a firm reliance could ever be placed.^ 

BORN A. D. 1747. — DIED A. D. 1832. 

This celebrated philosophical writer was the son of an attorney, in 
Hed Lion street, Hoiindsditch, where he was born, on the 15th of 
February, 1747-8. He was, says his friend and biographer, Dr South- 
wood Smith, a precocious child ; at the age of five he had read Rapin’s 
* History of England,* and acquired a knowledge of musical notes. 
Such too was the contemplative turn of his mind, and the clearness and 
accuracy of his observations, that he had, at this time, acquired the 
mame of * the philosopher,’ amongst the members of his family. He had 
read T6I6maque, in French, at the age of seven ; and at eight was 
.placed at Westminster school, where he soon became distinguished. 
During one of his vacations he read Helvetius’s celebrated work on 
.the mind. He was admitted, in his fourteenth year, of Queen’s college, 
.Oxford; where he is said, in public disputations in the common-hall, to 
have excited, by the acuteness of his observations, the precision of his 
terms, and the logical correctness of his inductions, the surprise and 
admiration of all who heard him. At sixteen, he proceeded B. A.; and, 
.at twenty, M.A. ; being the youngest graduate who, at that time, 
..(1767,) had been known at either of the universities. An occurrence 
at Oxford, as related in his own words, will illustrate the acuteness of 
Lis perception, and a portion of his moral character which became more 
.strongly developed in after-life : — “ Of the university of Oxford 1 had 
not long been a member, when, bj’’ a decree of the Vice-chancellor in 
Lis court, five students were, under the name of Methodists, expelled 
from it- Heresy and frequentation of conventicles were the only off ences 
^charged upon them. Taking the word conventicle for the place of 
^meeting — these conventicles were so many private rooms, the small 
apartments of the several poor students; for poor they were. The 
-congregation consisted of these same poor and too pious students, with 
the occasional addition of one and the same ancient female. The ofience 
consisted in neither more nor less than the reading and talking over the 
Bible. The heresy consisted in this — ^viz., that, upon being, by per- 

‘ The 'above sketch, from the pen, "we believe, of Professor Napier, first appeared ia 
•ihe Caledonian Mercury newspaper. 
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sons sent to examine tliera, questioned on the subject' of the Thirty-nine 
Church of England Articles,- the sense which they put upon these 
Articles was found to be in some instances different from the sense put 
upon these same Articles by those their interrogators.” — After having 
forcibly depicted the iniquity of this sentence, he proceeds thus ; — “ By 
the sentence by which those readers of the Bible were thus expelled 
from the university, that affection which at its entrance had glowed 
with so sincere a fervour — my reverence for the church of England, her 
doctrine, her discipline, her universities, her ordinances, was expelled 
from my youthful breast. I read the controversy ; I studied it ; and, 
with whatsoever reluctance, I could not but acknowledge the case to 
stand exactly as above. Not long after — (for at my entrance, that im- 
maturity of age, which had excused me from the obligation of signa- 
ture, had excused me from the necessity of perjury) — not long after 
came the time for the attaching my signature to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Understanding that of such signature the effect and sole object was — 
the declaring, after reflection, with solemnity and upon record, that the 
propositions therein contained were, in my opinion, every one of them 
true ; what seemed to me a matter of duty was, to examine them in 
that view, in order to see whether that w'ere really the case. The 
examination was unfortunate. In some of them, no meaning at all 
could I find ; in others, no meaning but one, which, in my eyes, was 
but too plainly irreconcileable either to reason or to scripture. Com- 
municating my distress to some of my fellow collegiates, I found them 
sharers in it. Upon inquiry, it was found that among the fellows of 
the college there was one to whose office it belonged, among other 
things, to remove all such scruples. We repaired to him with fear and 
trembling. His answer was cold; and the substance of it was, — that 
it was not for uninformed youths, such as we, to presume to set up our 
private judgments against a public one, formed by some of the holiest 
as well as best and wisest men that ever lived. When, out of the 
multitude of his attendants, Jesus chose twelve for his apostles, by the 
men in office he was declared to be possessed by a devil ; by his own 
friends, at the same time, he was set down for mad. The like fate, 
were my conscience to have showed itself more scrupulous than that 
of the official casuist, was before my eyes. Before the eyes of Jesus 
stood a comforter — his Father — an Almighty one. Before my weak 
eyes stood no comforter. In my father, in whom in other cases I might 
have looked for a comforter, I saw nothing but a tormentor : by my 
ill-timed scruples, and the public disgrace that would have been the 
consequence, his fondest hopes would have been blasted, the expenses 
be had bestowed on my education bestowed in vain. To him I durst 
not so much as confess those scruples. I signed : but by the view I 
found myself forced to take of the whole business, such an impression 
was made, as will never depart from me but with life.” 

Being destined for the legal profession, he attended the celebrated 
Vinerian lectures of Sir William Blackstone, having previously become 
a student of Lincoln’s Inn. . “ By the command of a father,” he .says, 
in his ‘Indications respecting Lord Eldon,’ “I entered into the pro- 
fession ; and, in the year 1772, or thereabouts, w^as called to the bar. 
Not long after, having drawn a bill in Equity, I had to defend it against 
exceptions before a master in Chancery. ‘ We shall have to attend on 
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such a day/ said the solicitor to me, namiug a day a week or so dis- 
tant ; ^ warrants for Qur attendance will be taken out for two interven- 
ing days ; but it is not customary to attend before the third/ What I 
learned afterward was — that though no attendance more than one was 
ever bestowed, three were on every occasion regularly charged for ; for 
each of the two falsely pretended attendances, the client being by the 
solicitor charged with a fee for liimself, as also with a fee of 6s. 8d. paid 
by him to the master ; the consequence was — that for every attendance, 
the master, instead of 6s. 8d., received £1 ; and that, even if inclined, 
no solicitor durst omit taking out the three warrants instead one, for 
fear of the not-to-be-hazarded displeasure of that subordinate judge and 
his superiors. True it is, the solicitor is not under any obligation thus 
to charge his client for w'ork not done. He is however, sure of indem- 
nity in doing so : it is accordingly done of course. These things, and 
others of the same complexion, in such immense abundance, determined 
me to quit the profession; and, as soon as I could obtain my father’s 
permission, I did so ; I foimd it more to my taste to endeavour, as I 
have been doing ever since, to put an end to them, than to profit by 
them.” 

Between Mr Bentham’s coming of age, and the commencement of 
the French Revolution — a period of nearly twenty years — he was thrice 
on the continent, and each time resided chiefly in Paris. In his second 
visit to the Gallic capital, he formed an acquaintance with the celebrated 
but unfortunate Brissot, then better known by the name of Wanville, 
and who soon after that period produced the following powerful sketch 
of him ; — “ If the reader has ever endeavoured to picture in his imagi- 
nation those rare men whom Heaven sometimes sends upon the earth 
to console mankind for their sufferings, and who, under the imperfec- 
tions of the human form, conceal the brightness of an ethereal nature — 
such men, for example, as Howard or Benezet — he may perhaps con- 
ceive some idea of my friend Bentham. Candour in the countenance, 
mildness in the looks, serenity upon the brow, calmness in the language, 
coolness in the movements, imperturbability united with the keenest 
feelings; such are his qualities- In describing Howard to me one day, 
be described himself. Howard had devoted himself to the reform of 
prisotns, Bentham to that of the laws which peopled those prisons. 
Howard said nothing, thought of nothing, but prisons ; and to better 
their condition, renounced all pleasures, all spectacles. Bentham has 
imitated this illustrious example. Selecting the profession of the law, 
not with the design ,of praotising it, -or of acquiring honours and gaining 
mmaey, but ibr the purpose of penletirating to the roots of the defects in 
the jurisprudence of England — a labyrinth through the intricacies of 
which none but a lawyer can penetrate — and having descended to the 
bottom pf this Trophonian cavern, Bentham was desirous, before pro- 
posing his reforms, of rendering himself familiar with the criminal juris- 
prudence of the other nations of Europe. But the greater number of 
these codes were accessible only in the language of the people whom 
governed. What difficulties can deter the man who is actuated 
by a desire to promote the public good ? Bentham successively ac- 
quired nearly the whole of those languages. He spoke Frmich well ; he 
tuiderstood the Italian, the Spanish, the German, and I mvself saw him 
acquire ,tiie Swedish and .the Russian. When, he had ^xanodned all 
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these wrecks of Gothic law, and collected his materials, he applied him- 
self to the construction of a systematic plan of civil and criminal law, 
founded entirely upon reason, and having for its object the happiness 
of the human race.’* 

His first printed work appeared in 1776, under the title of ^ A Frag- 
ment on Government,’ professing to be an examination of Blackstone*s 
Commentaries on that head. In 1778 he published bis ‘ View of the 
Hard Labour Bill;’ and in 1780 were printed his ‘Principles of Morals 
and Legislation.* In 1787 was published his ‘Defence of Usui'y,* 
showing the impolicy of restraints laid on pecuniary bargains, — a work 
described by a writer in the Edinburgh Review, as “ unanswered and 
unanswerable ; and not less admirably reasoned than happily expressed.’* 
In 1789 he published his ‘ Principles of Morals and Legislation and, 
in the following year, having conceived the idea of making convicts 
useful, he made that design public in ‘ The Panopticon, or the Inspec- 
tion-House,’ in which he developed the plan that has since been parti- 
ally adopted in the Penitentiary at Millbank. 

The death of his father, in 1792, put Mr Bentham in possession of a 
fortune, which enabled him to bestow exclusive attention on his favourite 
subjects ; and in that year he printed his ‘ Truth versus Ashurst,* &c. ; 
and in 1795, ‘Supply without Burthen, or Escheat vice Taxation;* to 
which he prefixed his ‘ Protest against Law Taxes.’ The great work, 
however, by which his name became celebrated throughout Europe, was 
fated to appear in a foreign language. It was first published in French, 
at Paris, in three volumes octavo, in the year 1802, under the title of 
‘ Trait^s de Legislation Civile et Penale ;* having been translated into 
that language by the late M. Etienne Dumont, a Bwiss gentleman of 
great learning and talents. The Edinburgh Reviewers give the follow- 
ing account of this work ; “ The plan which Mr Bentham has chalked 
out for himself in this undertaking, is more vast and comprehensive, we 
believe, than was ever ventured upon before by the ambition of any one 
individual. It embraces almost every thing that is important in the 
science of human nature, and not only touches upon all the higher 
questions of government and legislation, but includes most of the abstract 
principles of ethics and metaphysics, and professes to delineate those 
important rules by which the finest speculations of philosophy may be 
made to exert their influence on the actual condition of society- M. 
Dumont has exhibited, in his preface, a short catalogue of the articles 
which Mr Bentham has enabled him to finish, by delivering the manu- 
scripts to his custody ; and declares that they form but a part of the 
gigantic system upon which he is still engaged. What , 'Mr Bentham 
has already executed, is as follows : 1. The general principles of morals 
and legislation ; 2. The principles of law as applicable to civil questions ; 
8. The principles of criminal law ; 4. A detailed code of criminal law 
in terminis ; 5. The principles of a code of remuneratory law ; 6, A 
plan for the organization of the judiciary function; 7. A complete sys- 
tem of legal procedure, comprehending the whole law of evidence, and 
all the forms of litigation ; 8. A system of political economy ; and, 9. 
A system of tactics for legislative assemblies, or of the rules according 
to which they should be constituted and should conduct their delibera- 
tions. There are besides six separate treatises on ‘Invention in the 
Science of Legislation ; on the art of accommodating law to a change of 
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time or place; on the methods of promulgating the law/ &c. The 
present volumes do not by any means contain the whole of these disser- 
tations ; but M. Dumont assures us, that all the materials are in his 
hands, and that he has already brought them into such form and order, 
as to secure their successive publication at no great distance of time. 
The work now before us consists of four principal parts. 1. A gene- 
ral view of the principles of legislation, composed in a good degree from 
the ‘ Introduction* formerly published in English in 1789 ; 2. A general 
sketch of the complete system of laws which Mr Benthain proposes to 
erect upon those principles; 3. The application of those principles to 
the law in civil questions ; and, 4 The application of the same principles 
to the law with regard to crimes. To these are added, three detached 
treatises ; one on the establishment of a new sort of house of correction, 
to be called the Panoptique / another on the method of promulgating 
the law ; and the third, on the influence of time and place in questions 
of legislation. From this short account of the contents of this publica- 
tion, our readers will easily perceive that the merits of the whole system 
must depend upon the soundness of the principles upon which it is pro- 
fessedly founded, and that the character of the book must be determined 
in a great degree by the manner in which the first part of it is executed. 
M. Dumont, who has more than the common right of an editor to be 
partial to the work he has brought into the world, is persuaded that this 
publication must make an epoch and a revolution in the science of 
which it treats; and assures us, that the * Introduction,’ upon the prin- 
ciples of which it is founded, though not hitherto distinguished by any 
great share of popular applause, is already considered in that light by 
the small number of competent judges by whom its merits have been 
appreciated. To this privilege, he says, Mr Bentham s speculations are 
entitled ; because they have set the example of a new method of philoso- 
phizing in politics and morality ; and because they contain the elements 
of a new system of logic, by means of which ethics and legislation are 
for the first time advanced to the dignity of a science. These preten- 
sions, it cannot be denied, are sufficiently magnificent; and the confi- 
dence with which they are announced, naturally leads us to inquire into 
the facts by which they are supported. 

• The principle upon which the whole of Mr Bentham’s system depends 
is, that utility, and utility alone, is the criterion of right and wrong, and 
ought to be the sole object of the legislator. , This principle, he admits, 
has often been suggested, and is familiarly recurred to both in action 
-and deliberation ;' but he maintains that it has neyer been pursued with 
s sufficient steadings, and resolution, and that the necessity of assuming 
lit as the exclusive test of our proceedings, has never been sufficiently 
^understood. There are two principles, he alleges, that have been 
ladmilted to a share of that moral authority which belongs of right to 
*that of utility alone, and have exercised a control over the conduct and 
opinions of society,, by which legislators have been very frequently mis- 
led. The one of these he denominates the ascetic principle, or that 
which enjoins the mortification of the senses as a duty, and proscribes 
their gratification as a sin ; and the other, which has had a much more 
extensive influence, he calls the principle of sympathy or antipathy ; 
under which name he comprehends all those systems which place the 
basis of morality in the indications of a moral sense, or in the maxims of 
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a rule of riglit, or which, under any other form of expression, decide 
upon the propriety of human actions by any internal, unaccountable 
feelings, without any view to their consequences. In this place he 
introduces, by way of parenthesis, a technical enumeration of the sources 
and causes of antipathy, of which he reckons six — the repugnance of the 
senses — mortified pride — disappointed endeavours, &c. He then sets 
himself to show, that these principles have in many instances superseded 
the lawful authority of utility in the laws of most countries ; and imputes 
to this cause the illusion which has led so many legislators to neglect 
the substantial happiness of their country, while they limited all their 
exertions to the promotion of its riches, its power, or its freedom. In 
the next place he combats, with great ability, the arguments of those 
who have affected to consider the principle of utility as a dangerous 
guide for our conduct ; and endeavours to show, that such reasonings 
really amount to a contradiction in terms ; since, to say of any action 
that it is hurtful, dangerous, or improper, is just to say that it cannot 
have been adopted upon the principle of utility. As utility is thus 
assumed as the test and standard of action and approbation, and as it 
consists in procuring pleasure, and avoiding pain, Mr Bentham has 
thought it necessary, in this place, to introduce a catalogue of all the 
pleasures and pains of which man is susceptible ; since these, he alleges, 
are the elements of that moral calculation in which the wisdom and the 
duty of legislators and individuals must ultimately be found to consist# 
The simple pleasures of which man is susceptible are fourteen in num- 
ber, and are thus enumerated ; — 1. Pleasures of sense; 2. of wealth; 
8. of dexterity; 4. of good character; 5. of friendship; 6. of power; 
7. of piety; 8. of benevolence; 9. of malevolence; 10. of memory; 
11. of imagination ; 12. of hope; 13. of association ; 14. of relief from 
pain. The pains, our readers will be happy to hear, are only eleven,, 
and are almost exactly the counterpart of the pleasures that have now 
been enumerated. The construction of these catalogues, M. Dumont 
considers as by far the greatest improvement that has yet been made in 
the philosophy of human nature. It is chiefiy by the fear of pain that 
men are regulated in the choice of their deliberate actions ; and Mr 
Bentham finds that pain may be attached to particular actions in four 
different ways: 1. By nature; 2. by public opinion; 8. by positive 
enactment ; and, 4. by the doctrines of religion. Our institutions will 
be perfect when all these different sanctions are in harmony with each 
other.” 

His next works were: ‘ A Plea for the Constitution ;* * Scotch Reform 
Considered, with respect to the regulations of the Courts of Justice;’ 

‘ Defence of Economy against Burke ;* and ‘ Elements of the art of 
Packing.’ In 1812 another of his works, in two volumes octavo, was 
translated into French, and published in Paris, by M. Dumont, under 
the title of * Theorie des Peines et des Recompenses.’ This w'as fol- 
lowed by a tract ‘ On the Law of Evidence * Swear not at All * Table 
of Springs of Action and ‘ Chrestomathia : Part I. Explanatory of a 
proposed School for the Extension of the New System of Instruction to 
the higher Branches of Learning,’ 1816. Part 2. being an * Essay oa 
Nomenclature and Classification ; including a critical examination of the- 
Encyclopeedical Table of Lord Bacon,’ 1817. In the year last-men- 
tioned, he published his ‘ Plan of Parliamentary Reform,’ in which he 
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■argues strongly for universal suffrage. He next published, in succession, 
•‘f Papers relative to Codification,’ ‘ The Rationale of Reward,’ and his 
< Church of Englandism.’ From 1819 to 1827, several productions of 
his pen continued to appear at intervals ; amongst others, ‘ The Book 
of Fallacies and in the latter year Mr Mill published, from his manu- 
scripts, ^ The Rationale of Judicial Evidence, specially applied to English 
Practice,’ in five thick volumes octavo. 

Among the latest pieces which fell from the pen of this vigorous old 
man, within two years of his death, were : the first volume of a ‘ Con- 
stitutional Code;’ ‘ OflScial aptitude- maximised ;’ ‘ Expense Minimised,’ 
‘Justice and Codification Petitions;’ Letter to his French Fellow-Citi- 
zens ; Letter to the French Chamber of Peers ; and ‘ Remarks on the 
'Bankruptcy bill/ 

Mr Bentham’s death took place on the 6th of June, 1832. Among 
the last things which his hand penned, in a book of memoranda, 
in which he was accustomed to note dow any thought or feeling that 
passed through his mind, for future revision and use, if susceptible of 
use, was found the following passage : — “ I am a selfish man, as selfish 
as any man can be. But in me, somehow or other, so it happens, 
selfishness has taken the shape of benevolence. No other man is there 
upon earth, the prospect of whose sufferings would to me be a pleasur- 
able one : no man is there upon earth, the sight of whose sufferings 
would not to me be a more or less painful one : no man upon earth is 
there, the sight of whose enjoyments, unless believed by me to be de- 
rived from a more than equivalent suffering endured by some other 
man, would not be of a pleasurable nature rather than of a painful 
one. Such in me is the force of sympathy I” And this “ force of 
sympathy” governed his very last hour of consciousness. Some time 
before his death, when he firmly believed he was near that last hour, 
he said to one of his disciples, who was w'atching over him,— I now 
feel that I am dying : our care must be to minimise the pain. Do not 
Jet any of the servants come into the room, and keep away the youths: 
it wdll be disfjressing to. them, and they can be of no service. Yet I 
must not be' alone: you will remain, with me, and you only ; and then 
we shall Lave reduced the pain to the least possible amount.” 

• Major Phrry, in his ‘ Last Days of Lord Byron,’ gives the following 
description of Mr Benthara’s appearance, on a visit which he paid to 
him: ‘‘His appearance/’ says the major, “struck me forcibly. His 
white, thin locks, cut straight in the fashion of the Quakers, and hang- 
ings or rather floating, on his shoulders ; his garments something of their 
colockr and cut ; and; his frame rather square and muscuiar, with no exu- 
berance o£ fiesh> made up asingular4ookiQg, and not inelegant, old man. 
He welcomed me with a. few hurried words,, but without any ceremony, 
and then conducted me into^ several rooms, to show me his ammunition, 
and materiel of w^ar. One very large room was nearly filled with books; 
and another with unbound works, which, I understood, were the philo- 
sopher’s own* composition.. The former, he said; furnished supplies.’’ 
The major then gives a ludicrous account of his habit of running in the 
streets, and his fear lest he, the major, should be taken for a mad doc- 
tor, the attendant amanuensis for his assistant, and Mr Bentham for his 
patient, just broke loose from his keepers. “ He exulted,” it is said, 
‘‘ in his activity ; and inquired particularly if I had ever* seen, a man so 
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active at His time of life. I could not answer ‘ No V ” says the major> 
“while I was almost breathless with the exertion of following him 
through the crowded streets.” “Emperors,’* says the major, “have 
sought to do him honour; hut he was too wise to encourage their 
advances beyond what was good for mankind. The Emperor Alexan*- 
der, who was afraid of his legislation, sent him a diamond ring, which 
the philosopher, to his immortal honour, returned, saying (or something 
to that effect) that his object was not to receive rings from princes, 
but to do good to the world.’’ 

In the Examiner newspaper of the 10th of June, 1832, appeared the 
following able estimate of Bentham and his works : — “ Jeremy Bentham 
is no more I In him the world has lost the great teacher and patriarch 
of his time ; the man who, of all men who were living on the day of his 
death, has exercised and is exercising over the fortunes of mankind the 
widest and most durable influence ; and who is even now in some sort 
governing the world, although not yet recognised and’ looked up to as 
their leader by those who are daily obeying the impulse which he gave ; 
no unusual fate of the real guides and rulers of mankind, especially in 
these latter days. Had such a man died at an earlier period of his life 
of usefulness, when much of his task yet remained for him to perform, 
and may years of possible existence to perform it in, there would have 
been room for sorrow and lamentation. It is one of the evils of the 
untimely death of a great man, that it mixes other feelings with those 
M'ith which alone the thought of a departed sage or hero ought to be 
associated — joy and pride that our nature has been found capable of 
again producing such a man, and affectionate gratitude for the good 
which we and our posterity have received from him. Such feelings 
only can find a fitting place near the tomb’ of Jeremy Bentham ; nor 
know we, since all must die, what happier or more glorious end 
could have been desired for him, than to die just now, after living such 
a life. He has died full of years, and (so far as regards all minds 
throughout the worlds which are yet fitted for appreciating him) of 
honours. He has lived to see many of the objects of his life in a traint 
of accomplishment, and the realisation of the remainder rendered cer* 
tain at no remote period. He has achieved the hardest, but the noblest 
of problems — that of a well-directed and victorious existence ; and has 
now finished his work and lain down to rest. 

“ This is not the time for a complete estimate of the results of his 
labours. He is not like one of those who go to their grave and are no 
more thought of. The value of such a life to mankind, which is even 
now insensibly making itself acknowledged, will be felt more and more, 
as men shall become more capable of knowing the hand which guides 
them. Nor need we fear any lack of opportunities for commemorating 
what philosophy owes to^ him, when all which has been doing for tea 
years in English politics and ligislation, and all which shall be done for 
twice ten more, proclaims and will proclaim his name and merits, in no 
inaudible voice, to all who can trace the influence of opinion upon 
events, and of a great mind upon opinion- These things, however, are 
worthy of notice at the present hour, chiefly as they conduce to a due 
appreciation of his life ; and under this aspect also, as under po many 
others, will they continue valuable, not for to-day or to-morrow only, 
but (so far as etex-nity can belong to any thing human) for ever. 
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Let it be remembered what was the state of jurisprudence and 
legislation, and of the philosophy of jurisprudence and legislation, when 
he began his career. A labyrinth without a clue — a jungle, through 
which' no path had ever been cut. All systems of law then established, 
but most of all, that in which he himself was nurtured, were masses of 
deformity, in the construction of w'hich reason, in any shape whatever, 
had had little to do — a comprehensive consideration of ends and means, 
nothing at all : their foundation, the rude contrivances of a barbarous 
age, even more deeply barbarous in this than in aught else ; the super- 
structure, an infinite series of patches, some larger, some smaller, stuck 
on in succession wherever a hole appeared, and plastered one over 
another until the monstrous mass exceeded all measurable bulk, and 
w'ent beyond the reach of the strongest understanding and the finest 
memory. Such was the practice of law : was its theory in any better 
state ? And how could it be so ? for of what did that theory consist^ 
but either of purely technical principles, got at by abstraction from 
these established systems, (or rather, constructed, generally in utter 
defiance of logic, with the sole view of giving something like coherence 
and consistency in appearance to provisions which, in reality, were 
utterly heterogeneous,) or of vague cloudy generalities arbitrarily 
assumed d priorif and called laws of nature, or principles of natural law. 

Such was existing jurisprudence ; and that it should be such, was- 
less surprising than the superstition by which, being such, it was pro- 
tected. The English people had contrived to persuade themselves, 
and had, to a great degree, persuaded the rest of the world, that the 
English law, as it was when Mr Bentham found it, was the perfection 
of reason. That it was otherwise, was the only political heresy which, 
no one had been found hardy enough to avow. Even the English 
constitution you might (if you did it very gently) speak ill of, — but 
not the English law. Whig, Tory, and Democrat joined in one chorus 
of clamorous admiration, whenever the law or the courts of justice were 
the subject of discourse ; and to doubt the merits of either, appeared a 
greater stretch of absurdity than to question the doctrine of gravitation. 

“ This superstition was at its height, when Mr Bentham betook him- 
self to the study of English law, with no other object than the ordinary 
one of gaining his living by practising a liberal profession. But he 
soon found that it would not do for him, and that he could have no 
dealing or concern with it in an honest way, except to destroy it. And 
there is a deep interest now, at the close of his life, in looking back to 
his very first publication — the ‘ Fragment on Government,' — which 
appeal^ considerably more than half a century ago, and which exhibits, 
at that remote period, a no less strong and steady conviction than ap- 
pears in his very latest production, that the worship of the English law 
waSs a degrading idolatry — that, instead of being the perfection of reason, 
it was a disgrace to the human understanding — and that a task worthy 
him, or any other wise and brave man, to devote a life to, Avas that of 
utterly eradicating it, and sweeping it away. This, accordingly, be- 
came the task of bis own existence : glory to him I for he has success- 
fully accomplished it. The monster has received from him its death 
wound. After losing many a linib, it still drags on, and will drag on 
for a few years more, a feeble and exanimate existence ; but it never 
will recover. It is going down rapidly to the grave. 
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‘‘ Mi* Benfliam has fought this battle for now almost sixty years ; the 
greater part of that time without assistance from any human being, 
except latterly what M. Dumont gave him in putting his ideas into 
French ; and for a long time almost without making one human being 
a convert to his opinions. He exhausted every mode of attack: he 
assailed the enemy with every weapon, and at all points : now he fell 
upon the generalities, now upon the details ; now he combated evil by 
stripping it naked, and showing that it was evil; and now by contrast- 
ing it with good. At length his energy and perseverance triumphed. 
Some of the most potent leaders of the public became convinced ; and 
they, in their turn, convinced or persuaded others ; until at last the 
English law, as a systematic whole, is given up by every body ; and 
the question, with all thinking minds even among lawyers, is no longer 
about keeping it as it is, but only whether, in rebuilding, there be a 
possibility of using any of the old materials. Mr Benthani was the 
original mover in this mighty change. His hand gave the impulse 
which set all the others at work. To him the debt is due, as much as 
any other great work has ever been owing to the man who first guided 
other men to the accomplishment of it. The man who has achieved 
this can afford to die. He has done enough to render his name for 
ever illustrious. 

“ But Mr Benthara has been much more than merely a destroyer. 
Like all who discredit erroneous systems by arguments drawn from 
principles, and not from mere results, he could not fail, even while 
destroying the old edifice, to lay a solid foundation for the new. Indeed, 
he considered it a positive duty never to assail what is established^ 
without having a clear view of what ought to be substituted. It is to 
the intrinsic value of his speculations, on the philosophy of law in 
general, that he owes the greater part of his existing reputation ; for by 
these alone is he known to his continental readers, who are far the 
most numerous, and by whom in general he is far more justly appre- 
ciated than in England. There are some most important branches of 
the science of law, which were in a more wretched state than almost 
any of the others when he took them in hand, and which he has so 
exhausted, that he seems to have left nothing to be sought by future 
inquirers; we mean the departments of procedure, evidence, and the 
judicial establishment. He has done almost all that remained to per- 
fect the theory of punishment. It is with regard to (what is the foun- 
dation of all) the civil code, that he has done least, and left most to be 
done. Yet even here his services have been invaluable, by making far 
clearer and more familiar than they were before, both the ultimate and 
the immediate ends of civil law ; the essential characteristics of a good 
law; the, expediency of codification, that is, of law written and syste- 
matic; by exposing the viciousness of the existing language of jurispru- 
dence, guarding the student against the fallacies which lurk in it, and 
accustoming him to demand a more precise and logically constructed 
nomenclature. 

“ Mr Bentham’s exertions have not been limited to the field of juris- 
prudence, or even to that of general politics, in which he ranks as the 
first name among the philosophic radicals. He has extended his specu- 
lations to morals, though never (at least in his published works) in any 
great detail ; and on this, as on every other subject which he toucUccL 
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be cannot be read without great benefit. Some of his admirers have 
claimed for him the title of founder of the science of morals, as well as 
of the science of legislation, on the score of his having been the first 
person who established the principle of general utility, as the philosophic 
foundation, of morality and law. But Mr Bentham’s originality does 
not stand in need of any such exaggeration. The doctrine of utility, 
as the foundation of virtue, he himself professes to have derived from 
Hume : he applied it more consistently, and in greater detail, than his 
predecessors ; but the idea itself is as old as the earliest Greek philoso- 
phers, and has divided the philosophic world, in every age of philosophy, 
since their time. Mr Bentham*s real merit, in respect to the founda- 
tion of morals, consists in his having cleared it more thoroughly than 
any of his predecessors from the rubbish of pretended natural law, 
natural justice, and the like, by which men were wont to consecrate as 
a rule of morality, whatever they felt inclined to. approve of, without 
knowing why. 

The most prominent moral qualities which appear in Mr Bentham’s 
writings, are love of justice, and hatred of imposture: his most remark- 
able intellectual endowments, a penetrating deep-sighted acuteness^ 
precision in the use of scientific language, and sagacity and inventive- 
ness in matters of detail. There have been few minds so perfectly 
original. He has often, we think, been surpassed in powers of meta- 
physical analysis, as well as in comprehensiveness and many-sidedness 
of mind. He frequently contemplates a subject.only from one or a few of 
its aspects; though he very often sees further into it, from the one side 
on which he looks at it, than was seen before even by those who had 
gone all round it. There is something very striking, occasionally, in 
the minute elaborateness with which he works out, into its smallest 
details, one half-view of a question, contrasted with his entire neglect 
of the remaining half-view, though equally indispensable to a correct 
judgment of the whole. To this occasional one-sidedness^ he failed to 
apply the natural cure ; for, from the time when he embarked in origi- 
nal speculation, he occupied himself very little in studying the ideas of 
others. This, in almost any other than himself, would, have been a 
fault; in him, we shall only say, that but for. it he would have been a 
greater man, 

Mr Bentham’s style has been much criticised ; and undoubtedly, 
in his latter writings, the complicated structure of his sentences renders 
it impossible, without some familiarity, to read them with rapidity and 
case. But his earlier, among which are some of his most valuable pro- 
ductidns, are not only ibee from this de^dct^ but* may even, in point of 
ease and. elegance^ be ranked among the best En^ish compositions. 
Felicity of expression abounds even in those of his works which are 
generally unreadable ; and volumes might be filled with passages selected 
from his later as well as his earlier publications, which, for wit and 
eloquence, have seldom been surpassed. 

F e w persons have ever lived, whose lot in life, viewed on the whole, 
can be considered more enviable than that of Mr Bentham. Daring a 
life protracted far beyond the ordinary length, he enjoyed, almost with- 
out interruption, perfect bodily health. In easy circumstances, he was 
. able to devote his whole time and energies to the pursuits of his choice 
those which exercised, his highest faculties^ moral and intellectual^ 
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and supplied him with the richest fund of delightful excitement. His 
retired habits saved him from personal contact with any but those who 
sought his acquaintance because they valued it. Few men have had 
more enthusiastic admirers : and if the hack writers of his day, and 
some who ought to have known better, often spoke of him with ridicule 
and contempt, he never' read them, and therefore they never disturbed 
his tranquillity. Along with his passion for abstruser studies, and the 
lively interest which he felt in public events, he retained to the last a 
childlike freshness and excitabilitj’-, which enabled him to derive pleasure 
h’om the minutest trifles, and gave to his old age the playfulness, light- 
heartedness, and keen relish of life, so seldom found except in early 
youth. In his intercourse with his friends he was remarkable for gaiety 
and easy pleasantry; it was his season of relaxation ; and in conversing 
he seldom touched upon the great subjects of his intellectual exertions.” 

For the following valuable remarks on the fundamental principle of 
the Utilitarian school of philosophy'- we are indebted to an able Ameri- 
can writer : — It is a fact which ought to be known and pondered, that 
the selfish morality, which was first taught by Epicurus, and which 
extended itself till it contributed to unnerve the stern virtue of the Ro- 
mans, and to overthrow, at one blow, their patriotism and their liberty ; 
which was revived in France during the reign of a licentious court, and 
helped to prepare the nation for all the guilt and atrocities of the Revo- 
lution ; which reappeared again in England about fifty years since, and 
was the means of producing, says Robert Hall, an entirely new cast of 
character, equally remote from the licentious gaiety of high life, and 
the low profligacy which falls under the lash of the law ; a race of men 
distinguished by a calm and terrible ferocity, resembling Cmsar in this 
only, that they went with, sobriety to the ruin of their country ; — it 
deserves to be known, that this philosophy is revived in our own day, 
and is taught with indefatigable zeal by some of the ablest WTitors in 
our language- It comes to us, at present, under the auspices of Ben- 
tham, and is the presiding spirit in all his powerful but singular works. 
It has succeeded in establishing one of the ablest of the British reviews, 
(the Westminster,) and may be met in publications of every size' and 
rank, from the quarto volumes of Mr Mill and Dr Bow'ring, down to 
the humblest effusions of a daily press. Nor these alone. Hume and 
Godwin, and we must add Paley, still live, in their works, to plead its 
cause ; while it numbers, as allies, mightier than all, the spirit of the 
age, the sordid inclinations of the heart. Thus addressing us under the 
sanction of honoured names ; thus clothed in all the grace and brilliancy 
that the highest genius can bestow — tauglit us perhaps as one of our 
youthful studies — ^reiterated now in the literature of our libraries and 
our drawing-rooms, it becomes us to weigh well its claims. It approaches 
us when least we suspect it, in the worldly-w'ise maxim — ^in the levity 
and banter of conversation — in the flexible politics of private as well as 
public life — in the countless influences of a busy and a worldly age* 
If, then, we would not imbibe it as thousands do imbibe it, unconsciously 
—if we would recognise it in all its disguises, and be prepared delibe- 
rately to accept or withstand its influence, we should make it the sub- 
ject of study. We should weigh its principles — consider its tcndency> 
and try it by that unfailing ordeal — the ordeal of history. ^ 

% What then is this system usually called the selfish system of morals ? 
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For an answer to this question we go to its most esteemed advocate. 
Dr Paley, and we find it stated by him in few and explicit w'ords. 
“ Virtue/’ says Paley, “ is the doing good to mankind, in obedience to 
the will of God and for the sake of everlasting happiness I” The mo- 
tive then from which all duty or virtue must proceed is the hope of 
everlasting happiness. It must be in accordance with the will of God, 
because he alone has everlasting happiness at his disposal, and it must 
consist in doing good to mankind, because it is by that means alone 
that he will permit us to attain eternal happiness I The same principle 
is laid down in another form. “ Why,” says Paley, “ am I obliged to 
keep my word ?” — and we may add, to relieve the poor or perform any 
other duty. The simple and only answer given is, “ because I am urged 
to do so by a violent motive,” (viz. the fear of everlasting misery and 
the hope of everlasting happiness) “resulting from the command of 
God.” Paley, it must be remembered, was a Christian and a divine — 
and it was of course needful that he should bring into view the precepts 
and sanctions of his religion. — Not so with Bentham. Translated into 
his language and into the language of most modern and ancient Utili- 
tarians, Paley 's definition would read more simply thus, — “ Virtue is 
the doing good to mankind for the sake of my own happiness.” — I am 
obliged to keep my word, and feed the hungry, and clothe the naked, 
not because I am touched by a noble impulse, which finds delight in 
acts of justice and charity — not because I am urged by a sense of duty, 
which, though it speaks with: still small voice, yet speaks in tones of 
rightful and supreme authority — ^but simply because I am urged by a 
violent desire to secure my own happiness, which (alas !) can be secured 
on no other terms. Nature or necessity has so bound up my own 
welfare with that of others, that I am not at liberty to attain the one 
without promoting the other, and therefore I must needs be just and 
charitable. Still my own happiness is the only thing for which I am 
required, or was ever destined to care. In labouring for the benefit of 
others, I am to do it simply because I am myself to be the gainer, and 
not because I need feel any sincere interest in it. When performing 
the highest offices of philanthropy, I fully acquit myself of all the claims 
of duty, though intent only on ray own good, and utterly careless of 
their w^elfare for whom 1 labour. Nay more. If I could indeed lose 
sight of my own interest, if utterly unmindful of the reward which was 
to follow, I were capable of an act of kindness to my fellow-men, simply 
from good will to them, or from a sense of gratitude and veneration 
towards that Supreme Being in whose image they were made, I ought 
not to regard such^ an act as virtue. 1 ought rather to repress such an 
impulse from within, as factitious and foolish; and consider that it is 
not by feeling, but by a cool calculation of interest — by a nice compu- 
tation of profit and loss, that I am to determine the preference of truth 
to falsehood, of pietv to blasphemy, of humanity and justice to cruelty 
and blood. 

This, we believe, is an impartial exhibition of the grounding principle 
of that philosophy, which can be distilled from almost every page of 
Dr Paley’s celebrated work on morals, and which forms the glory of 
^ plan by which Bentham and his disciples would regenerate the world.. 
We do not propose now to call in question the specific rules which this 
lystem may prescribe for the regulation of our conduct. We might 
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even admit that these rules, so far as they respect the outward conduct, 
are identical with those furnished in the scriptures, or in any other 
moral code. What we object to here is the spirit of the system — the 
motive on which it makes virtue dependent. We contend, that in 
resolving all duty or virtue into self-love, it strips it of its dignity — 
debases our moral sentiments, and offers violence to fundamental notions 
of the human mind. And it might also be shown, that the system has 
never prevailed in any country or at any age without tending to the 
subversion of morality and order. Man is sufficiently sordid from the 
impulse of his passions. He needs no aid from philosophy to render 
him sordid on principle and selfish by rule. 

Our first remark on this system is, that it confounds virtue with 
prudence. This is virtually acknowledged by Paley, who states that 
the only difference between an act of prudence and an act of virtue is, 
that in the one case we have respect to the happiness of this life alone, 
whereas in the other, we consider also what wo shall gain or lose in 
the world to come. — a difference, be it observed, for which there is no 
place in the minds of those who do not admit that there is a world to 
come ; and which disappears in practice, we apprehend, from the minds 
of most, if not of all, who adopt the system. In truth, it is simply a 
verbal difference. If the mere fact, that an action is useful to the 
agent, be sufficient to constitute it a virtuous action, it can matter little 
whether the benefit be of shorter or of longer duration. It follows then, 
in effect, that prudence is virtue, and that the highest virtue is but the 
highest prudence. If a capitalist makes a wise investment, or a mer- 
chant projects a judicious and successful voyage, we may term these 
respectively a virtuous voyage, and a virtuous investment ; just as Ben- 
tham was wont when he spoke of good mutton, to call it virtuous 
mutton, and when he petted his favourite animal (a deer) to style it his 
virtuous deer. If on the other hand, the same man performs some noble 
deed of patriotism or philanthropy — ^some act in which, seeming to 
forget himself, he toils and sacrifices only for the benefit of others — 
why, he is merely a prudent man, who uses the means of happiness 
intrusted to him. 

For example, Sir Thomas More, after a year’s imprisonment, and 
when enfeebled by suffering, is offered permission to return to his wife 
and children whom he loved so tenderly — to the intellectual pursuits in 
which he took such delight — to the summit of greatness from which he 
had been plucked down, if he will but sacrifice a scruple of conscience. 
He indignantly refuses and prefers rather to perish on a scaffold ; and 
he, on this system, is but a prudent man, who has a proper understand- 
ing of his interest I Lafayette, a husband and a father — with every 
thing in certain prospect or in actual possession that the highest ambi- 
tion could crave or the w^armest sympathies desire, surrenders all- 
hurries to the aid of a distant and almost hopeless cause, and offers, 
not only without regret, but with exultation, the endearments of domes- 
tic life and the favours of his prince in exchange for toil and danger in 
behalf of suffering strangers — and he too is but a prudent man I The 
great Washington tears himself from the peaceful and honoured shades 
of Mount Vernon, assumes reluctantly a commaiul more fearful perhaps 
than was ever before intrusted to man — a command which puts at peril 
his fame, his fortune, and his head. Campaign after campaign he toils 
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almost without resources, loaded down with responsibility, the object 
of machinations- at home, and of deadly hostility abroad; — and at 
length, when victory is achieved — his country independent — his name 
on every tongue, hastening to lay down his command, he escapes from 
the thanksgivings and honours of his grateful country to the silence of 
his home; and this is but prudence! and through all this career of 
seeming glory there has been but the shrewd calculations of an exclu- 
sive self-love ! 

It would be easy to multiply such examples. What shall we say of 
Howard, leaving a home of opulence and ease that he might dwell “ in 
the depths of dungeons and amidst the infection of hospitals.’' What 
of the soldier of the cross as bidding farewell to the scenes of his child- 
hood and the land of his fathers — ^rupturing the ties of affection — 
counting not his life dear unto himself, he goes out to gather amidst 
malignant gales and in savage wildernesses a harvest for his Lord? 
What of that Lord himself, as he comes forth from the glory of universal 
empire, and clothes himself in human form, and becomes a man of sor- 
rows, and consents at last to die in agony for the rescue of the guilty 
and the vile ? Is there nothing here but prudence ? Is it all self- 
seeking ? Has there been no principle, no patriotism, no philanthropy, 
no love of liberty, no disinterested zeal for God and man ? Then we 
say, let history be rewritten, that it may strip these pretenders of their 
factitious greatness. Let the Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles, 
too, be revised, that they may no longer tell of benevolence and zeal — 
that they may record of Peter and James and John,— when they appear 
before us rejoicing that they are reckoned worthy to suffer for the 
name of Jesus — when they resolve that, in spite of the decrees of coun- 
cils and the madness of mobs, tliey will still publish the things that 
they have seen and heard — when they go from city to city smiling on 
the rage of persecutors, lifting their warning voice in the presence of 
rulers, and making the very prison-house vocal with their songs ; — ^let 
the historian, amended and corrected by the Utilitarian, tell us that, 
after all, these were but men who had a keen eye to their own interest 
and were in quest of honour and reward! In quest of honour and 
reward they doubtless were. That they had no thought of these, or 
that they were not, in truth, advancing their highest happiness by this 
very self-devotion, is not pretended. Bat was this all? Their happi- 
ness they had a right to think of! To neglect or madly trifle with it 
is alike folly and guilt. But did they think of nothing else ? Was it 
by dwelling exclusively and intently on their own interest, that they 
were moved to tears and sympathy— *tbat they were nerved to deeds of 
self-sacrifice — that their hearts were made to bleed for the sins and 
sufferings of distant strangers and benighted heathen ? Or is it in man, 
when engrossed with himself and thinking not of others, to rise to the 
stature of such deeds, and write his name high and bright among the 
benefactors of his race. Surely this life must be delusion— history a 
romance— the holy Evangelists but a tissue of fables, or else the philo- 
sophy in question is false. 

And yet further. This philosophy not only confounds virtue witJt 
prudenee,— it goes so far as to confound it even with vice, to abolish 
all mtelligible distinction between right and wrong, and place them 
before us on the same moral level. For what, -according to the Utili- 
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tarian, is virtue? It is a wise forecast and calculation respecting our 
own happiness. And what is vice ? It is an unwise calculation and 
forecast in regard to the very same thing. To both the virtuous and 
vicious man is presented the same object to be pursued from the same 
motive, and the only conceivable difference is one of degree, not of 
kind. The one looking for happiness rises to justice and beneficence — ► 
the other in quest of the same end descends to deeds of infamy and 
guilt. Where is there room for that vast and radical distinction which 
we are accustomed to make, for;, that deep and heartfelt reverence on 
the one hand, or for that intense disapprobation and displeasure on the 
other? Is a mere “error in arithmetic” — a mere mistake in the com- 
putation of gain and loss such an -enormous crime that it ought to kindle 
indignation ; or is simple “ expertness in posting and balancing the 
moral ledger,” in anticipating the chances of a given adventure, an 
achievement so lofty, that it ought to bow down our souls in admira- 
tion ? On the supposition that this system is true, where is there room 
for. the exercise of moral esteem and reverence, or for those sentiments 
of contempt and reprobation which we feel at the sight of the seducer 
and oppressor ? And the guilty man himself, when he takes a review 
of his life and finds that he has been an extortioner, a sensualist, a blas- 
phemer, what occasion has he for that remorse with which he is wont 
to goad himself? At the worst he has but calculated badly— ^made an 
unwise speculation for which he may well feel regret — but should suffer 
no remorse. Once admit the principle that man acts and ought to act 
only from a regard to his own happiness, be it in this or in a future 
world, and it must be followed out tiE there remains no place for moral 
distinctions. Duty sinks till it becomes synonymous with prudence, 
virtue with skill, vice with error, remorse with regret, and indignation 
with pity. 

There is yet another objection. Dr Paley admits the divine will to 
be our rule of duty, and inculcates implicit obedience. But on what 
ground does he do so ? Is it on the ground that God has a moral 
right to our obedience— that as our Creator and best benefactor — .as 
the source and centre of all excellence, he merits and should receive 
the deepest homage of our gratitude and esteem ? Far from it. We 
are not obliged, on his principles, to cherish one sentiment of gratitude 
or of revei-ence, “ Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” merely 
means, in this school, “ be very careful not to incur his displeasure I 
He has at his disposal your eternal well-being — be extremely cautious 
lest you provoke him to make it a sacrifice !” Such caution is doubt- 
less proper. It is enjoined in one sense by all the sacred writers and by 
Christ himself. It shows the expediency of consulting the divine wilL 
But is it the ground on which they rest the duty of obedience ? Is ifc 
the great informing principle of their morality — the source whence 
they deduce the authority and the obligations of religion ? In other 
words, is the government of God built on the mere basis of power, and 
not of right, so tliat we are called to submit, not because we ought, 
but because we must ? Such is indeed the view which these specula-^ 
tions seem to take ; and it may assist -us in forming a proper estimate 
of the system, when we thus find it blotting from the divine character 
all moral attributes, such as justice and holiness — ^holding up. bis om- 
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nipotence as the only proper object of regard— representing his com- 
mands as merely arbitrary decrees, and our own moral notions as little 
better than fictions of law. 

BOEN A. D. 1745. — DIED A. D. 1834. 

Hannah More was the daughter of a schoolmaster, and his fi.ve 
daughters were bred to the same profession. The worthy man is said to 
have had a great dread of female pedantry, but probably communicated 
unconsciously to his daughter a taste for such pursuits .as interested his 
‘Own mind. There was, however, no cause for apprehension ; for, 
remarkable as she was for the variety and extent of her attainments, she 
never took her place in society simply as a literary lady ; and this is one 
fproof of her ability, since there are but few persons so situated, in whom 
the consciousness of having a reputation to sustain would not interfere 
with the lightness and grace of their motions and appearance in society. 
Her mother was the daughter of a farmer, whose education had been 
plain and suitable to her station. Mr More was himself a tory and 
high-churchman, the rest of the family were presbyterians, and the 
daughters had frequently heard their father say that he had two great- 
uncles captains in CromwelVs army. Hannah was distinguished, even 
from an early age, by great quickness of apprehension, retentiveness of 
memory, and a thirst for knowledge ; when she was between three and 
four years old, she had taught herself to read, and repeated the catechism 
in the church in a manner which excited the admiration of the minister 
of the parish. That there was some fascination in her manners, and in- 
telligence in her conversation, even while a mere girl, we may presume 
from a curious anecdote that is related by her biographer, Mr Roberts. 
When she was about sixteen, a dangerous illness brought her under the 
care of Dr Woodward, a physician of eminence in that day, and dis- 
tinguished by his correct taste. On one of his visits, being led into 
•conversation with his patient on subjects of literature, be forgot the 
purpose of his visit in the fascination of her talk ; till suddenly recollect- 
ing himself, when he was half way down stairs, he cried out, “ Bless me ! 
I forgot to ask the girl how she was;’’ and returned to the room, 
exclaiming, How are you to-day, my poor child ?” Among her early 
acquaintance, she was indebted for the improvement of her taste, and 
for the acquisition of jiist critical knowledge, to none more than to a 
linen-draper of the name of Peach, at Bristol, with whom the following 
curious story is connected ; He had been the friend of Hume the his- 
torian, who had shown his confidence in his judgment by intrusting to 
him the. correction of his ‘History,^ in which he used to say he had 
discovered more than two hundred Scotticisms ; but for him it appears 
that two years of the historian’s life might have passed into oblivion, 
which were spent in a merchant’s counting-house at Bristol, whence be 
was dismissed, on account of his being too apt to correct the letters he 
was commanded to copy. More than twenty years after the, death of 
Mr Peach, Hannah More being in company .with Dr Percy, Gibbon, 
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and others, who were conjecturing what might have been the cause of 
this chasm in the life of Hume, of two years, was enabled to solve the 
mystery by relating the above anecdote. 

The place of her residence in youth was Bristol, where her sisters 
kept a boarding-school. The first on the long list of her distinguished 
acquaintance was the elder Sheridan, who came to deliver lectures on 
eloquence in that city. He was struck with her prematurity of talent, 
and was doubtless a good judge of real ability, though his life was too 
roving and unsettled for him to accomplish much, even in his chosen 
pursuit. At the time when her intellectual gifts led him to cultivate 
her acquaintance, she was only in her sixteenth year. Ferguson also, 
who was delivering astronomical lectures in Bristol, was one of these 
admirers. To have her acquaintance sought by such men of note, was 
exceedingly flattering to one so young ; but the only effect of it seems 
to have been to encourage to a literary effort. She wrote a pastoral 
drama, called the ^ Search after Happiness whether it succeeded or 
not, we are wholly unable to tell ; her biographer merely says, in the 
Delphic style, ‘‘ The attempt succeeded as it deserved.** 

V At this period she became acquainted with Dean Tucker, the well 
known political writer, and Dr Langhorne, a person of some distinction 
in his day. But the friend to whom she appears to have felt most 
indebted was Sir James Stonehouse, who had relinquished a large prac- 
tice as a physician to take holy orders, and was then residing in Bristol. 
Besides encouraging her to cultivate her talents, he did much to draw 
out and cherish those religious feelings, which grew constantly stronger 
as she advanced in years. She was also the object of a more tender 
attachment; a rich old bachelor fell violently in love with her, and she 
accepted his offers ; but some caprice on his part induced him to defer 
the marriage from day to day, till she resolved to be trifled with no 
longer. The engagement was dissolved by mutual consent, and the dis- 
carded lover became her friend. Without the fear of a suit for breach 
of promise before his eyes, he was desirous to settle an annuity upon 
her, and by the persuasions of her friends she was induced to accept it, 
though with long hesitation. At his death he left her a legacy of a 
thousand pounds. All her affairs of the heart seem to have been dis- 
posed of in a summary manner in early life. Her hand was again soli- 
cited and refused ; but by whom, history does not say. 

This is all the biographer has been able to gather of her early life, 
from 1745, when she was born, till 1774, when she went to London ; we 
presume this was the year, but her neglect to date her letters on many 
occasions, leaves us uncertain at times when we wish to be sure. This, 
he says, brings her to that stage in the progress of ardent inexperience, 
when the blooming speculations of hope and fancy are to be exchanged 
for vulgar verities.*' Very fortunate was she if her ardent inexperience 
lasted to the age of twenty-nine, and if her blooming speculations could 
then be exchanged for such vulgar verities as the acquaintance of John- 
son and Garrick, in one sex, and Mrs Montague and Mrs Carter, in the 
other. We are not informed what conducted her to London, nor to 
what good fortune it was owing that she .became at once an object of 
flattering attentions. A provincial reputation for talent, be it ever so 
great, is not often a passport to London society, and as for her works, 
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we hear of scarcely anything except the * Search after Happhaess,* which 
there is reason to suppose did not meet with unusual success. Garrick, 
it is true, had some reason to be prejudiced in her favour ; he acciden- 
tally saw a letter in which she described her own delight at witnessing 
his performance of Lear: he was pleased with her critical remarks, 
and doubtless thought the subject very happily selected* Thus prepos- 
sessed in her favour, he sought an introduction to her, and finding his 
favourable impressions confirmed, he introduced her to his own circle, 
which included the eminent, the fashionable, and the great, — if we may 
use that conventional term to describe the noble, in presence of the 
majestic Johnson, and the sublime Burke. 

She gives a lively idea of the interest inspired by the farewell per- 
formances of this great actor. She says that the eagerness to see him 
was inconceivable ; duchesses and countesses were glad to get places in 
the upper boxes, and those who were formerly too proud to go, would 
then courtesy to the ground for the worst seats in the house. The 
theatre was in those days a more general resort than it has ever been 
since ; and Miss More, though she was always serious in her religious 
views and feelings, did not then regard the stage as she did some years 
after. She even caught the dramatic inspiration, and wrote a tragedy 
called ^ Percy.’ Garrick exerted himself to have it produced under the 
most favourable circumstances ; though he had left the stage himself, his 
interest was great, and his taste and judgment were regarded as estab- 
lished law. He wrote the prologue and epilogue himself ; on the night 
when it appeared he went with her to the theatre, where they had the 
gratification of finding it received with unbounded applause. The pro- 
fits of this play amounted to six hundred pounds ; but it brought her 
approbation, which was worth more to her ; Mrs Montague wrote her 
warm congratulations; ^ Dr Percy returned his “best thanks for her 
invaluable present,^’ and presented the thanks of the duke of Northum- 
berland and Earl Percy. Mr Home called to rejoice in her success, 
while he was mourning for the untimely fate of his own ^ Alfred the 
Man of Feeling, though as far off* as Edinburgh, declared that he had 
shed tears in reading it ; but while the town was ringing with her suc- 
cess, a look into her apartment shows that she was spending her time 
in reading such Works as ‘ Locke on the Epistles,* and ‘ West on the 
Resurrection.’ 

' One of the most singular friends in her large circle was Horace Wal- 
pole ; he is so constantly associated with old times, and his father’s 
administration, that he is generally set down among the ancients, nearer 
Queen Anne than George HI. But he lived till the close of the last 
caitury, and most of his works were published after he had reached his 
maturer years. He was so fastidious and shy in his whole character, 
that one would hardly expect to find him cultivating an acquaintance 
with strangers, like Hannah More, and that, too, on account of her 
literary pretensions, which he held in affected disdain, though it was 
the devouring ambition of his life to secure some literary renown ; and 
the probability is, that had she been of the other sex, he would have 
thought of her rather as a rival than a friend. But at this time he 
went freely into select society, where he was welcomed and treated with 
xespect, as a man of elegant taste, and an amusing chronicle of old 
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times; and happening to meet with Hannah More, he was struck, like 
every one else, with her talent, liveliness, and general attraction. He 
invited her to his baby-house at Strawberry-hill, where he exerted him- 
self strenuously to entertain her ; afterwards he kept up a correspondence 
with her for years. She attended the first representation of Sheridan s 
play, the ‘ Rivals,’ which did not succeed, and of General Burgoyne’s 
‘Maid of the Oaks,’ which did succeed much better than his military expe- 
dition ; she lived when Cumberland’s ‘ Odes ’ appeared, and tried in vain 
to persuade Richard Owen Cambridge to read them ; she attended the 
trial of the duchess of Kingston, and heard Dunning, whose manner was 
insufferably bad, coughing and spitting at every three words ; she w'as 
admitted to the friendship of Mrs Delany, who had been the intimate of 
Swift, and was within hearing of the cry, when Guiscard stabbed Lord 
Oxford ; she received calls from Dean Tucker and Edmund Burke, on 
the same morning, and rejoiced that they had not met, since it was just 
after Burke had attacked the Dean in the house of commons ; she dined 
one day with Gibbon, Sterne, Harris, Burney, Chambers, and Ramsay, 
and the next with Bishop Porteous and Jonas Han way'; she met the 
author of ‘ Evelina,’ just after that work appeared, and w'as surprised 
that with her youth and modesty she could have picked up so much 
knowledge of life; she read Mason’s ‘LTe of Gray,’ when it first 
appeared, and was a believer for a time in the antiquity of Rowdey’s 
poems ; she heard the storm wdiich raged round Dr Johnson’s impassive 
head, when his ‘Lives of the Poets’ appeared; she was invited to Mr 
Thrale’s to an assembly, on the very day when the master of the house 
so suddenly died of the luxuries of his table; she received classical 
compliments from Bishop Lowth, and flirted with General Paoli ; she 
saw Mythology Bryant, who had been that morning to present his 
book, — one of the little princes requested to see it, and holding it a few 
minutes upside down, pronounced it an excellent work ; she quarrelled 
about the slave-trade and the English language with Lord Monboddo, 
and was received with pomp and favour by Bishop Watson ; she rejoiced 
over the publication of her friend, Dr Kennicott’s Hebrew Bible and 
conversed with Sir William Jones ; she found an admirer in the person 
of General Oglethorpe, whose gallantry was not extinguished by his age, 
which exceeded ninety ; she was one of the first to be struck in conver- 
sation with the amazing abilities of the conceited Lord Erskine ; tho 
veteran Lord Bathurst lent her his collection of the original letters of 
Swift, Pope, Bolingbroke and Queen Mary, and Leonidas Glover sung 
his ballad called ‘ Hosier’s Ghost' to her, when he was past the age of 
eighty ; she played at children’s games with Lord North, and had long 
and serious conversations with Burke. But this was near the close of 
that brilliant period; star after star was fast going down ; Johnson soon 
died, and she heard all the discordant elements of biography, which 
gave battle to each other over his grave. Her own feelings also changed ; 
she never had been fond of fashionable society, though circumstances 
had thrown her into the midst of it ; the stage she had utterly renounced 
and condemned, though her second attempt was nearly as successful as 
the first ; her conscience was always reproaching her with living only 
for self-gratification, and from this time she began to execute the pur- 
pose, which she had long deliberately formed, — that of devoting her 
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time and means to useful and charitable actions, and her heart to reli- 
gious duty. ^ 

About this time she removed to a small cottage near Bristol, at a 
place called Cowslip-green, and visited London only at distant intervals. 
She kept up a correspondence with Mrs Boscawen, the lady mentioned 
with so much respect in Boswell’s Johnson, and Mrs Montague, who, 
by reason of her large fortune and intelligent conversation, was an 
acknowledged leader in the world of fashion and taste. She wrote often 
to Sir William Pepys, who, though letter-writing was not his forte, 
wrote her with great length and punctuality ; and occasionally a missive 
from Horace Walpole pursued her into the shade. With the conscious- 
ness that she was approved by the wise, sought for by the great, and 
loved by the good, — with property enough in possession and in her 
power to secure a comfortable support, she began to give her mind 
wholly to religious subjects ; and the chapter which commences in the 
history of her life is entirely new, and even more honourable to her than 
the last. 

Her associates and correspondents were now in general of a graver 
•cast; David Garrick was succeeded by John Newton, a man of great 
excellence and fervour, but somewhat too fond of describing himself as 
the old African slave. She did not wholly abandon London; she 
returned to it on occasional visits, and was received with the same 
warmth as ever : but at Cowslip-green her time was passed in pursuits 
both of a literary and religious character ; her fine practical understand- 
ing prevented her from subsiding into a useless devotee, and her con- 
scientiousness made her consult utility rather than profit and popularity 
in her writings. The subject of the slave-trade was then beginning to 
• agitate the public mind, and Wilberforce was entering public life as the 
/-champion of this sacred cause ; the opposition to reform was powerful, 

« -headed by such statesmen as Dundas, supported by philosophers like 
Monboddo, not to speak of popular writers like Boswell ; the two great 
■statesmen of the day were interested on the right side, though they 
would not make the question the chief object of their attention, but the 
amount of interest on the other side was so great as to make the result 
of the battle doubtful. Hannah More took the most anxious interest in 
these proceedings ; wishing to do her part to exert favourable influences 
on the public mind, she wrote her poem called the ‘ Slave-trade.’ We 
do not know what effect nor what amount of circulation it had, but we 
find it complimented by Warton, Horne, and the less poetical authority. 
Bishop Watson. 

Her station in society had given her an opportunity of seeing much 
•of the fashionable and the great, and she was fully convinced that the 
whole spirit of social life, in the higher circles, was adverse to the cul- 
tivation of religious principle. Many practices tolerated in it seemed 
to her to indicate an entire disregard to religious considerations ; such 
for example as Sunday-con certs, the form of denying themselves by the 
words “ not at home,’' and the prevailing want of sympathy with all those 
to whom they were bound to do good. Believing that some impression 
might be made, at least upon a few', she wrote her work called ‘ Thoughts 
•on the Manners of the Great,' and sent it without her name into the 
world, where it soon excited much attention. It was not difficult to 
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trace the author ; but many of those against whose practices it was aimed, 
and who had always considered themselves very tolerable Christians, 
found it quite difficult to understand her drift. One of them told her, 
that he admired the institution which gave rest to those who laboured ; 
but that it could not be meant for people of fashion, since as they did 
nothing on any day, it could not be necessary for them to give that one 
to rest. But though many could not comprehend it, it was read by all, 
and some received suggestions from it which produced a change in their 
habits of life. To attempt to reform the great, though not easy to be 
accomplished, was too easy in the efforts required to fill her high sense 
of duty. She had also found vices prevailing among the poor, many of 
which she thought were owing to their entire want of instruction- She 
determined to exert herself for their reform, as far as her influence 
extended ; and as her sisters had now been able to give up their school, 
and to retire with an adequate support for the rest of their lives, her 
plan was, with their assistance, to educate the poor children of the neigh- 
bouring villages. Her design w^as conceived with as much judgment as- 
generosity ; but it met with the most violent opposition, even from manjr 
of those who were to receive the benefit of her gratuitous services. 

She selected Cheddar, a romantic village, ten miles fromCowslip-greenr 
as the scene of her first experiment. The first person to be propitiated — - 
for she was obliged to solicit permission to do this favour — was a rich 
farmer, whom she was able to conciliate only by flattery and attention. 
The vicar of this place lived at the university of Oxford, and the curate 
at a place twelve miles distant ; in this hopeful region she commenced 
her enterprise, by hiring a house and a mistress at her own expense ; 
though the parents were suspicious, the children came in, and the pros- 
pect of success was encouraging. Though formerly, when divine service 
was performed there once in the sabbath, eight was considered a suffi- 
cient audience in the morning, and twenty in the afternoon, when they 
had carried on their school for a year, it was attended by two hundred* 
old people, and as many children. The success which they met with, 
here encouraged them to extend their operations, and in a short time 
they had twelve hundred children under their care. Their own resources 
were not equal to all these demands; but they were sustained by generous, 
friends, like Wilberforce, who stood ready to supply whatever was want- 
ing. Considering that some of the villages were inhabited by minersy 
so rude and ferocious that officers of justice dared not venture among" 
them, and that such persons were distrustful of an enterprise which they 
could not understand, their success might appear surprising, if there 
were not a thousand examples to show what kind and cheerful views of 
religion, a spirit of disinterested regard for others, and a heart engaged 
in its object, are able to do. But as thie fears excited by the French, 
revolution prevailed more extensively in England, and found support in 
the approbation of revolutionary principles, which was openly expressed 
by a large party in that country, the attention of alarmists began to turn 
with apprehension to examine every thing that was new ; among others, 
her schools became suspected ; they were institutions which had grown 
up at about the same time with the new political system ; they were not 
in the books ; no one could suppose that any thing less than a deep^ 
uolitical design was the inspiring cause of so much effort and self-devo^ 
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tioR. At first the chief difficulty had been with the young converts; 
when the subject of religion was first embraced by their minds, they w»e 
anxious to distinguish themselves by doing some great thing. Her 
thorough good sense had always recognised the truth, that holiness of 
life was the only sure test of the religious character, and she was obliged 
to labour unceasingly, to prevent the ardour of her converts from spend- 
ing itself on lighter matters of the law ; besides this, she felt the absolute 
necessity of their seeing not merely the truth, but seeing it in its proper 
light ; since those to whom it appeared in a gloomy, unsocial, and for- 
bidding aspect, were strangers to its spirit, though they might know its 
letter by heart. These difficulties were, however, surmounted, since it 
depended on her own efforts to subdue them ; but, after a time, a storm 
of popular prejudice was excited against her, which had almost broken 
up her institutions, and had such an effect on her health, which was 
never firm, that it came near bringing her to the grave. It originated, 
probably, in some feeling of personal ill-will. The curate of Blagdon, 
the parish in which Cowslip-green was situated, requested her to estab- 
lish one of her schools there, and for several years expressed himself 
delighted with its effect ; but all at once lie turned against her, accused 
her of being hostile to church and state, and, as such a panic was then 
easily spread, he raised an outcry, which for a time beat from all quar- 
ters in a perfect storm. The charges against her show what kinds of 
transgressions were magnified into atrocious crimes by the feverish state 
of popular feeling. One charge was that of Calvinism, — an enormous 
offence, of which, however, if her own words may be trusted, she was 
not guilty. As a party matter,” she says, “ I never write nor talk about 
doctrines, thinking that it makes our tempers sour and unprofitable. 
The doctrines peculiar to Calvinism I do not adopt, though I much 
reverence many good men who maintain them.” The other offence 
alleged, was that of occasionally permitting extemporary prayer in her 
schools ; it appeared that one or two zealous teachers had made a prayer 
of this description, without any idea of shaking the foundations of 
church and state ; but the matter was amended as soon as known, and 
it was understood, that if they had no book they should never pray 
again. 

At the time when the English nation was in its highest state of excite- 
ment, and before the excesses of the French revolution had alarmed its 
early friends, the spirit of opposition to established institutions was 
extending itself so rapidly, that even the pilot wha weathered the storm, 
seemed bkely to be , overborne by a mutinous crew., The friends of 
Hannah More, knowing her power of adaptation to all to whom she wished 
to address herself, believed that the same tact which had made her exert 
a happy influence on persons of rank, would enable her to do much to 
calm the agitated minds of the poor. After resisting much urgency from 
her friends, Hannah More wrote her ^ Village Politics," as a hasty experi- 
ment, and published it without her name ; it had a most rapid and per- 
fect Recess ; being adapted in manner and spirit to the poor, it made a 
deep impression upon that class; and the higher orders, who by no 
means felt safe in the possession of their titles or fortunes, exerted them- 
selves to spread it throughout the kingdom. Finding that this new field 
of enterprise was opened, she wrote the tracts which compose her 
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‘ Cheap Repository , ; every one has heard of the ‘ Shepherd of Salisbury 
plain ;* and such publications took a hold upon the minds of the people, 
which no doubt had great effect in reconciling them to a state which 
was certainly hard, but could only be made worse by hasty attempts to 
alter. 

We do not intend to follow her through the history of her life, which 
was prolonged for many years, in which she suffered much from sickness 
and loss of friends ; but they were nevertheless as happy as the respect 
and affection of others, the consciousness of doing good, and a firm 
religious trust could make them. Her later works were of a religious 
cast ; not addressed to particular classes like the others, and therefore 
less successful ; since it was in this adaptation to those whom she wished 
to influence that her strength lay. But they do great honour both to 
her mind and heart. In sentiment, still more in style, they are not 
always judicious, but generally they display the marks of a strong, 
ready, and discriminating hand ; no fault can be found with their spirit,, 
for though men of the world charged her with excessive rigour, it would 
not be easy to show in what particular she transcended the great rule 
which all profess to follow, nor did she ever prescribe a rule for others 
which she did not herself observe. Her charity was most exemplary ; 
throughout her writings we find a strong attachment to her own opinions 
indeed, such as belongs to an independent mind ; but notwithstanding 
this strength of conviction, or possibly in consequence of this strength 
of conviction, she gave others full credit for equal sincerity, and never 
suffered her good feeling to other sects or individuals to be influenced 
by difference of opinion. 

It was this singleness of heart, — this warm and generous sympathy 
with her race, which constituted the great attraction of her works. Her 
mind, though active and powerful, was not of the first order : she oftea 
took miniature views of great subjects, — correct enough as far as they 
went, but not sufficiently enlarged. There is often more regard to the 
point of the sentence than to the scope of the argument, and an epi- 
grammatical way of setting down her reflections, which was unfavourable 
to logical deductions. The very circumstance that her works were so 
successful, every one of them passing through many editions, would 
create a suspicion that they were of a fashion which passes away. And 
this is true of them ; they are now not generally read, — and they will 
excite less and less interest in future years. Being meant, and wonder-* 
fully suited for a given time, they are not of the kind which are suited 
to all times ; they may be forgotten, but she will always retain a high 
traditional fame as one who exerted a considerable influence upon 
her own age, and that the age of Goldsmith, Burke, and Johnson. Of 
all her efforts ‘ Ccelebs ' was the least successful ; not because it wants 
merit, but because it was founded in the mistake of supposing that she 
could exert herself to more advantage by assuming a popular disguise* 

Hannah More died in September 1834, at the age of eighty-eight* 
Several years before her death she was obliged to quit Barley Woods, 
the place which she had formed after her own taste, and in which she 
hoped to die, in consequence of the bad conduct of her servants, wha 
had taken advantage of her great indulgence. But her sisters were 
dead ; she herself was waiting to follow, and it was of little importance 
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to her where she passed the remaining hours of her closing day. Her 
powers of body and mind failed after that time, but not so rapidly as 
might have been expected from a constitution which had never been 
strong, and was then undermined by sickness added to the infirmity of 
age. Her disposition was cheerful and even playful to the very last ; we 
mean the last period of her conscious existence ; for she was brought by 
successive stages of decline to such a state of helplessness, that her mind 
almost failed her for a year before her death. 
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